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PREFACE. 


The present volume concludes the historical, geo' 
'graphical and statistical account of the Himdlayan dis¬ 
tricts of the North-Western Provinces in accordance 
■with the instructions conveyed in Government Besolution, 
North-Western Provinces, No. 724A., dated 21st April, 
1875, which will be found in the preface to the second 
volume of the Gazetteer. It was there laid down that 
the work should aim at a position differing from and 
somewhat higher than that of an ordinary Gazetteer, 
should be complete in itself and contain an account of all 
matters of interest connected with each district, or a 
reference to them where a detailed "description was con¬ 
sidered unnecessary. It was further directed that a 
description and history of each fiscal sub-division should be 
given, sufficient to place officers new to the district charge 
in possession of such general ‘knowledge of the physical 
capabilities of the tract, its fiscal historj and its inhabi¬ 
tants, as may enable them at once to exercise an mtelligent 
control over its administration. This extended scheme 
was adopted in view of the failure of the District Memoirs, 
and was intended to supply their place, merely omitting 
in settlement notices details of a purely executive cha¬ 
racter, such as .the reasons for adopting certain classifica¬ 
tions of soils in particular localities, the details of the 
survey demarcation of boundaries, preparation of records, 
the adjustment of circle rates and such similar matters. 

The first two volumes contain all matters affecting the 
entire Himdlayan tract in the N orth-Western Provinces 
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as a whole. The present volume gives the topographical, 
statistical and other local information for each fiscal 
sub-division and important tract, town or place, in the 
Kumaon, Garhwdl, Tardi, I>ehra Diin and Jaunsar-Bdwar 
districts. The sections under each notice compress within 
a reasonable compass everything of interest not only in 
the local oflacial records, but in papers that have been 
printed at any time besides the results of much original 
inquiry. The notice of each of the numerous fiscal sub¬ 
divisions, most of which were recently created and had 
to be careftilly defined, contains all that it is necessary 
to know for good administration regarding its fiscal history 
past and present, its physical peculiarities and the popula¬ 
tion recorded at settlement. Under Kmnaon will be found 
abrief and accurate account of every settlement, and the 
results given are in accord with the statistics recorded in 
the last report on the current settlement. The Jaunsdr- 
Bawar notice also gives the result of the recent settlement. 
The Dehra Diin final settlement report has not been 
received, so that Mr. Williams’ Memoir must be referred 
to for its fiscal history. 

I have to thank Sir Henry Eamsay for assistance and 
advice throughout the work, and especially for the mate¬ 
rials for the notice of the Bhdbar, the administration of 
which has been especially his own work. Mr. Macdonald 
and Mr. Kilvert have aided in the notice of the Tardi, 
and the former has examined the proofs. Mr. F. Fisher, 
C.S., supplied in great part the notices of Mussoorie and 
Dehra, and Major Eeade examined the proofs of the por¬ 
tions relating to Garhwdl whilst passing through the 
press. I would especially here record my obligations to 
Colonel Garstin for his considerable aid in correcting 
notices of portions of the hills towards and beyond the 
snows which I was unable to visit and for examining the 
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proofs of the entire Kumaon portion of tbe volume. iSTo 
trouble has been spared, therefore, to make these volumes 
complete and accurate, and this the last with which 
I shall have any connection now passes out for the judg¬ 
ment of my brother officers, who will best be able to 
state whether it fulfils the conditions above referred to 
or not. 

Calcutta : 

February 19, 1886. J - c E. T. ATKINSON. 
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Adbadri, a halting-place between Lohba and Karnpjay%, is 
situate in patti Sili Chandpur of parganah Chandpur in British 
Garhw^l in latitude 30^-9' and longitude 79°-16'i0^'' ; distant 10 
miles 7 furlongs and 2 poles from Lohba and 10 miles 5 furlongs 
from Karnpra}4g. There is an en camping-ground and dharnm&la 
(rest-house) here. The road from Lohba or Gairsen gives off 
a branch there to N&rayanbugur on the Pindar river and itself 
crosses the Diwali range (7,963 feet) by the Diwali-thal at an eleva¬ 
tion of 7,010 feet above the level of the sea. Near the pass are the 
remains of a fort and the ridge forms the waterparting between the 
Ramganga and the Pindar, The road thence follows the right bank 
of the Bhararigar by the villages of Malsi and Kheti to Adbadri. 
The road is good and passes through beautiful scenery. On the 
right are the Kandal (8,553 feet), Suilidanda (8,936) and Bintal 
(8,300) peaks, and on the left the Diwali (7,963 feet), and Beri 
(5,479) peaks. Just above Adbadri is the small lake of Beni Tal, 
where there is a tea-factory.^ At Adbadri are the remains of sixteen 
temples similar to those found at Dw^rah4t with the usual Turbo's 
cap ornament. One dedicated to Badrinariyan is still used for 
worship, and the people say that in a few years’ time the road by 
Joshimath to Badrinath will be closed by the meeting of the oppo¬ 
site hills near the temple, and that then this temple will be the 
object of pilgrimage. The other temples, too, are used in a lesser 
degree for worship. They are all crowded together in a space 
of about 42 by 85 feet and vary in height from 6 to 20 feet. 
The principal temple is distinguished by a raised platform or cha- 
butra in front, roofed in and leading to the small sijuare enclosure 
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of the usual pyramidal fornij within which is the idol itself. The 
solitaiy occupant of the temple at my visit was a Brahmachari fakir 
from Midnapur in Bengal who had taken up his residence there 
for some five years. Local tradition here assigns the building of the 
temples to Sankara Ach^rya, the celebrated reformer and Hindu 
philosopher, while in Kumaon the same style of building bearing 
traces of similar antiquity is attributed to the piety of the Katyiira 
Bajas. 

Aglar, a patti of parganah R4mgar in Kumaon, is bounded on 
the north by pattis Mahryiiri Bichhli and Kotauli Talli; on the east 
by Mahryflri Bichhli; on the west by pattis Rdmgar Mall& and 
Talla and on the south by Mahrydri Talli. This patti comprises 
nineteen villages having an area of 1,825 Usis^ of which 574 are 
culturable and 1,251 are cultivated (only three irrigated)* The 
assessment in 1815 was Rs. 1,305 ; in 1820 was Rs. 1,148, and in 
1843 was Es. 1,122. The present assessment amounts to Es. 1,522, 
which falls on the total area at 13 annas 4 pies per acre and on the 
cultivated area at Rs. 1-3-5. The population at the time of last settle¬ 
ment numbered 2,995 souls, of whom 1,550 were males. It is chiefly 
inhabited by the Agari caste of miners who give their name to it. 

Agaspur, a village and halting-place on the route by Mdsi from 
Paori to Almora, is situate in patti Chaukot Bichhla of parganah P61i 
in Kumaon in latitude 29^-52'-15" and longitude 79°-18'-18^ : 
distant 12 miles 1 furlong 22 poles from Kdnjoli and 12 miles 3 
furlongs 33 poles from Mdsi. The road from Kdnjoli on the left 
bank of the Pachrar-gddh, a tributary of the Eastern Nyar on the 
right bank, passes to Baijirau on the road from Kainiir to Rainnagar, 
and here crosses the Nydr by a bridge of 62 feet span, thence a 
short level, rise and fall leads to the ascent to Chydrkot-khdl or 
pass and thence to Saraikhet-khdl on the borders of Knmaon and 
Garhwal 7 miles 7 furlongs 33 poles. Several streams are passed 
on the way to Jamuri-khM, whence a level road leads to Agaspur 
Dya, 4 miles 1 furlong 29 poles. The road is a good one throughout 
and is mnch used by all the inhabitants of southern Garhwal. 

Aglar, a small river which rises on the northern declivity of 
the Surkanda peak in latitude 30®-25'-25'' and longitude 78^-20'^ 
at an elevation of 7,130, feet above the level of the sea in patti 
Dasjjula of parganah Jaimpur in Native Garhwal, and thence flows 
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rapidly to the westward through a deep and narrow valley, and after 
a course of about twenty-three nailes falls into the Jumna on the 
left bank, near the Jaunpur fort, in latitude 30°-30'-55'’' and longi¬ 
tude 78°-2'-50". 

Jitjnier, a patti of parganah G-anga Saldn, is bounded on the east 
by patti Talli Sil4 of parganah Talla Sal4n, on the sonti by 
the Kotri Dun and the Bijnor district, on the west by the Udepur 
pattis and on the north by the same pattis and Dh4ngu. A road 
from Kotdwdra to Srinagar runs just within its eastern boundary, 
passing by Oharekha, Duni and Malniya, at the first of which there 
is a ruined bungalow. Other villages are Mathdna, Kanda, Buli 
and Utfircha, connected with the Kotdwdra road by a cross path; 
Kaphaldi, Juda-Rawalyil and Manjyari to the north and Mawakot 
to the south, also connected by a path with Kotdwdra. Simalna 
lies to the south-west ; there is a school at Gdm. In 1864 six 
villages were received from Karaundu. The patw4ri of Ajmer usually 
resides in Ghota of patti Sfla Talli and collects the land-revenue 
of that patti also; in 1864 the revenue of both aggregated Rs. 2,146. 
Oharekha travellers’ bungalow lies in longitude 78°-87' and lati¬ 
tude 29°-49'. 

Alaknanda, a river in British Garhwal, formed by the junction 
of the Dhauli (western) and Vishnuganga at Vishnupray4g in par¬ 
ganah Painkhanda.^ At the confluence, the Dhauli has a breadth of 
about thirty-five or forty yards with a rapid current, and the Vish- 
nnganga a breadth of twenty-five or forty yards also with a rapid 
current. The elevation of the confluence above the sea is 4,743 
feet. The united stream flows south-west to Ohamoli, receiving the 
Rudr, Garur and P4tal Ganges and the Birhi or Birahi-ganga at 
Birhi. Thence, in a southerly direction, to Nandpraydg, where the 
Nandikini joins it from the east in latitude 30°-19'-56^ and 
longitude 79“-21''-29,^ at an elevation of 2,805 feet above the level 
of the sea. Again it turns south-west to Karnprayag, 45 miles from 
Vishnupray^g, where the Pindar joins it on the left bank in lati¬ 
tude S0°-15'-45''' and longitude 79°-15'-29," with an elevation of 
2,600 feet Thence nearly due west to Eudrprayag, 19 miles, where 
it receives the Mand4kini'from the north on the right bank in latitude 

‘ See Gaa. XI., 292, 307, 321, 347. 
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30°-17'-10''' and longitude 79°-l'-32''' at an elevation of 1,980 feet. 
Turning again now south-west it flows hy Srinagar to Deoprayag, 37 
miles, when it is joined by the Bhdgirathi from Tihri in latitude 
30°-8'-45" and longitude 78°-38'-56," with an elevation of 1,953 
feet, after which it is styled the Ganges. At one j-.lace called the 
Kdkar’s leap from the tradition of a kdkar or barking deer having 
jumped across it, the river narrows to about 25 feet and rushes thi’ough 
a cut in the rocks which rise at least 500 feet perpendicularly on 
either side, opening out into an immense and deep pool. From 
this point, which is about four miles above Eudrprayag, the fall is 
not so great and the general appearance is long reaches with short 
rapids until it reaches Deopray%. At this place a huge mass of 
rock appears to have fallen into the stream, narrowing it to half its 
proper breadth just before it is joined by the Bhagirathi. On the 
top of this rock some fifty feet above the river is a rope bridge 
leading from British Garhwal to Deoprayag, which is in Native Garh- 
wal or Tihri, and so much does the river rise in the hot weather and 
rains that this bridge is frequently swept away. At the confluence 
the Bh^irathi rushes with great force and rapidity down a steep 
declivity, roaring and foaming over large rocks scattered over its 
bed. Its breadth is 112 feet and it rises 40 feet during the melting 
of the snows. The Alaknanda flowing with a. smooth unruffled 
surface gently winds round the point of confluence. It is 142 feet in 
breadth and rises 46 feet at the same period. The breadth of the 
united stream is 240 feet. The Alaknanda abounds with fish, some 
of which #te four or five feet in length. The mahfeer (soAej*, shahur) 
is found weighing up to 80 pounds, and the dog-fish or aslivila and 
Midbans, a species of barbel. Gold in small quantities has been 
obtained by searching the sands of this river, but the remuneration 
resulting (about four annas a day) has been so scanty that the search 
is nearly discontinued. There are four iron bridges over the 
Alaknanda, a tie-bridge at Chamoli, and iron suspension-bridges at 
Chhatwa-pipal Budrprayfig and Jakhni, one and a half miles below 
Srinagar on the Almora and Tihri road. The last named is 301 feet 
span from saddle to saddle. From Joshimath downwards the stream 
is used for the rafting of timber. There are several fine forests of 
Smitheana, WebUana and excelsa firs on its eastern bank from Rudr- 
pray&gto Pipalkoti. Below this eUr pines occur up the Nighaul 
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Talley opposite Nandprayag, on the slopes of the Nagpur hills op¬ 
posite Chhatwa-pipal at Pokhri and as far as Dhari near Srinagar. 

Almora^, the head-quarters of the Kumaon Division in patti 
Khaspurja of parganah B^rahmandal of the Kumaon district, is 
situate in latitude 29°-37'-3" and longitude 79^-40-'20'', by the 
lower road 30 miles from NTaini Tal, 46 miles from Kaladhungi; it is 
19 miles from Eanikhet. The town and the civil and military 
station are built on a bare saddle-shaped ridge running north-west 
to south-east for about two miles with an elevation varying from 
5,200 to 5,500 feet. The jail stands at about 5,439 feet and the 
church at 5,495 feet above the level of the sea. The station is con¬ 
nected with the higher ridges of Simtola and Kalmatiya to the west 
by a col called Mount Brown or Hiradhunga, so called from its 
micaceous rock 'which shines like a diamond (A/m) in the morning 
sun. Kalmatiya has an elevation of 6,414 feet above the level of 
the sea, and Simtola an elevation of 6,066 feet. The building 
known as Simtola house lies in latitude 29®-37'-3'' and longi¬ 
tude 79®-43'-21/' with an elevation of 6,200 feet. A lateral ridge 
called Sitoli runs westwards from Hiradhunga towards the Kosi 
river and exactly faces Almora to the north. The intermediate 
space is crowded with houses and cultivated terraces and possesses 
a small stream which rises in a spring nnder Hiradhunga, called 
by the natives Kani-dhara and by the Europeans St. Ronan’s Well, 
On the east and south the Almora hill is bounded by the Suwal river 
and on the west by the Kosi, so that it is almost a peninsula con¬ 
nected with the other hills by the Kalmatiya ridge. To the south¬ 
west the ridge after attaining its highest point of elevation at 
Charalekh dips down in a bold and rugged series of masses to the 
point of junction between these two rivers. The ascent from the 
bridge crossing theSuwdl and the Sukuni (Goran) near their junction 
on the Naini T&l road is exceedingly steep and trying, especially in 
the hot-weather, when the heat reflected from the bare gneiss rocks 
and the white dust from the road alternately roast and blind the 
traveller. After passing the leper asylum and the Charalekh bun¬ 
galows a very pretty Gothic church is reached, erected under the 
superintendence of Captain Weller and now under the ministration 

* THe name is said to "be derived from the Almora. or -wild sorrel {Rumens 
hasiata), which grows in ahnndance on the hill. The Chand Eajas always called it 
Bajapnx in otSoial documents: see Gaz., XI., S34, 539, 550, 570, 587. 
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of the Naini Tal chaplain, who visits Almora once a month. Close 
by and around are the residences of the European community and 
Fort Moira, otherwise called Ldl Mandi, and the parade-ground. The 
Kumaon battalion was formerly posted at Hawalbag in the valley 
of the Kosi about five miles north of the present cantonments, but 
that has long been abandoned as a military station and the Kumaon 
battalion is now represented by the 3rd Gorkha regiment, w'ho 
garrison the fort and supply a strong detachment to Pithoragarh 
xinder the command of a Native officer and guards to Naini Tal 
and Rdnikhet. 

The sepoys’ lines dip down from the fort on the north-east and 
the officers’ houses lie to the west and north. Betw^een these and the 
town is the small Mission chapel with a Grecian portico and inscrip¬ 
tions in raised letters in Hindi. Then commences the town. The prin¬ 
cipal street is paved with stone flags and is about 30 to 50 feet in 
width and about three-quarters of a mile in length, divided into two 
bazars by the old fort and new Mission school. The slope from 
east to west is broken by flights of stone steps which render the 
street not easily passable for ponies. The houses are from two to 
four stories high and are substantially built of mica-slate and roofed 
with thin slabs of the same material. The upper stories are, how¬ 
ever, usually constructed of wood quaintly and profusely carved and 
some bear decorative lamp-rests of deer’s antlers. The windows 
are mere apertures for the most part resembling pigeon-holes cut 
in the wooden panel and closed by a slide. The general appear¬ 
ance of the town is compact and clean and the conservancy arrange¬ 
ments seem to be well carried out. Beyond where the north-eastern 
gate was, rises the old fort Almora, in the enclosure of which are 
situated the treasury and civil courts. An engraving of this is given 
by Tieffenthaler in his travels undertaken during the middle of the 
last century. Beyond this the top of the ridge is somewhat hollow- 
ed out and the space is occupied by a bazar, the office of the 
sub-collector of revenue and the Lala Bazar. Here also, on the 
site of the former residence of the Rajas of Kumaon, is the new 
Mission school. This school, opened in 1871, is a fine building in 
the Tuscan style, with a central hall 60 feet by 34 feet and a wing 
on each side containing four spacious class-rooms. The lofty roof 
of the hall ends in a portico supported by massive stone pillars. 
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The entire building is of solid masonry and the pediment and 
frieze have carved inscriptions in English and Hindi. The plan is 
due to Captain Birney, R.E., who also supervised the erection of the 
building. The dispensary is close at hand and then the road ascends 
towards the site of the Marchkilah or St. Mark’s tower, a building 
long since pulled down. On both sides of the town on the north¬ 
western and eastern slopes, the hiU side is adorned with very fine 
substantial isolated native houses and also viQages embosomed in 
orchards of tiin, walnut, cherry, Australian jack and apricot. The 
eastern side is less wooded owing to the greater steepness of the 
mountain face. There are several Hindu temples in Almora, but none 
with any pretensions to arohiteetural merit; and there is only one 
mosque. 

For a distance of about four miles around Almora on every 
side the hills are absolutely bare, but beyond that distance tibe 
mountains are as well timbered as any in the central parts of the 
district. Tradition has it that deodar trees were once plentiful on 
the north-west face orthe hill, but from the nature of the soil it is 
improbable that these forests were ever extensive. The tradition 
regarding the transfer of the Chand capital here also points to 
Almora as being then covered with timber. The oaks on Kalmatiya 
are of a stunted growth, and the pines only attain a respectable size 
on the northern aspect of the range. Deodars grow well when 
planted and many of the old houses are built of the wood of this 
tree, which would so far bear out the tradition. 

Sixty degrees is about the annual average temperature of the 
air. In the hot w^eather, from May to 1st July, the climate of 
Almora, though at that season from 15 to 20 degrees cooler than 
in the neighbouring plains, approaches to 
Climate. ^ tropical iype. Pankhas and tattis, how¬ 

ever, are not required, and the thermometer (except for a few hours 
on some hot days before rain) can be kept down in a closed house 
to 74^. Whenever it exceeds 86^ in an outside shaded verandah, 
rain or a thunder-storm may he expected, which sometimes at once 
reduces the temperature to 62^. lu the rains 72® may be consi¬ 
dered the average temperature, and at that season, which is very 
pleasant at Almora, though not cold and requiring fires as at 
Simla and Mussoorie, the range of the temperature is rarely 2^. 
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Midnight and midday in a cool room show the thermometer, in 
July and August, often for days together, at 72° or 73°. Outside 
in the shade the jange rarely exceeds 10°. In winter, snow 
falls occasionally, hut rarely lies beyond a few hours on the 
ground. Different years display different phenomena in regard to 
this matter: for instance, on December 11th, 1841, snow covered 
the ground at the level of the Kosi and Suwal rivers (3,700 feet); 
on December 31st, 1842, rain fell for hours, yet the 6%ar range 
at 7,500 feet above the sea was without a particle of snow. Snow 
is most frec[uent in February, taking a number of years. October 
and November are beautiful clear cold months, and most of the fruit 
trees then lose their leaves. March and April are generally mark¬ 
ed by thunder-storms, but in all the summer months, till the regu¬ 
lar monsoon rain falls, a thick atmospherical haze prevails which 
obscures all the view. This haze, however, is common to the whole 
hills and is as dense near the snows as at Almora. The towns-people 
of Almora are for the most part very healthy, and the state of 
health in the cantonments, where, sometiifles, the sepoys suffer 
considerably, especially during their first seasoning to the climate, is 
no criterion of that of the town. Fever and dysentery seem to be the 
prevailing fatal diseases among the natives; and colic is often 
rapidly fatal, especially in the fruit and vegetable season. The bad 
fever of the typhoid form {^ahdmari) has not occurred at Almora. 

At Almora in the rains, wild hemps, nettles, thistles, worm¬ 
wood, Mirabilis jalapa (marvel of Peru), mint, dhat'&ra^ and wild 
balsam, &c., spring up and produce a rank vegetation, but it is less 
grown over than most other hills, owing to the dryness and shal¬ 
lowness of the soil above the solid rock. Madden^ has given a full 
account of the botany of Almora which has been incorporated in 
a previous volume^. Micaceous schists of four different kinds ac¬ 
cording to their degrees of hardness and crystalline character, and 
according to the greater or less proportion of quartz, is the rock at 
Almora. On the descending ridge to the Suw41 and Kosi on the 
south-east and south-west points, a great out-burst of granite prevails, 
which is connected with the eruptions of the same rock in an easterly 
and westerly direction at Kaintir, Dwara, Del, Devi-Dhiira and 
Champawat, always at a distance of about 40 miles from the plains. 

* J. A. S. Ben., 1848. »Vol. X., Gazetteer. 
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The decomposition of the feldspar causes the characteristic boulder¬ 
looking masses on the hills. Some of the granite however is compact 
and beautiful, especially near the gneiss strata out of which it is 
erupted, and the graphic variety is singularly so. Some of the mica 
slate strata and quartz veins show signs of great disturbance, as the 
Almora ridge approaches these granitic developments—and the hill 
sides in this direction (the south-west and the south-east) are un¬ 
commonly barren, rugged, and, to a fastidious eye, ugly. 

Almora is peculiarly fitted as a resort for consumptive patients^ 
but for other invalids the temperature is too high during May and 
June and does not give sufficient coolness to those who seek an 
invigorating climate after exposure to the heat of the plains ; this, 
too, is enhanced by the almost total absence of shade. The supply 
of water is of an unusually good quality; springs abound on 
either side of the ridge within 300 feet of the crest and most of 
them within 150 feet of the top. That near the tank is directly 
on the crest of the ridge. In the hotter months some of the 
springs dry up or give a scanty supply, but taking the whole hill 
and putting aside the conventional distribution of the wells among 
the different castes, the general supply of water is nearly always 
sufficient for all purposes. A covered reservoir with a spout is the 
form usually given to these wells. All the springs rise in mica slate or 
quartzose veins which are numerous, and although on the Kalmatiya 
ridge traces of iron and graphite are observable, ferruginous matter 
has not hitherto been detected in the Almora waters. They are 
always cool and refreshing to the taste. In addition to the springs- 
a never-failing supply of water is obtained by two aqueducts from 
Simtola. Almora is connected with Ranikhet by a new cart-road 
constructed in 1872-73 and a bridle-road by Hawalb&g up the 
valley of the Nan4 Kosi, and thence by Talla Ryiini to the eastern 
spur of the Ranikhet ridge, whence it is 
again nearly level to the dak bungalow, 1& 
miles from Almora. The road by Dwarahat to Garhwal fallows the 
same route to within nine miles of Ranikhet, then on to Bhainskhet, 
where there is a bungalow (see Bhainskhet) . The Baijnath and Nand- 
prayfig road follows the Kosi valley from Haw£b4g to Someswar, 
where there is a bungalow, 18 miles from Almora. The Bageswar 
road proceeds by Takula, where there is an encamping-groimd 12 
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miles from Almora ; tlie road is winding and high, lying along the 
upper ridge of the hills with one steep descent to T6.kula. A second 
road passes by Binsar to B&geswar. To the east roads lead by Panuwa 
Naula bungalow, 16 miles from Almora to Pithoragarh, and by 
Devi Dhiira to Lohughdt. Naini Tal is reached by Piura on the 
upper road 8 miles from Almora and thence Ramgar bungalow 
10 miles and Naini Tal 13 miles ; by the lower road, which is ex¬ 
ceedingly hot and feverish, during and after the rains the Khairna 
bungalow is 18 miles from Almora and Naini Tal, 12 miles from 
Khairna. The latter half of the lower route consists of a steep 
ascent along the western slopes of the Lariya Kanta ridge to the 
St. Loo gorge overlooking the lake. 

In 1872, the total native population numbered 5,884 souls dis- 
^ . tributed as follows Christians, 35 ; liin- 

Population# , ^ 

dds, 3,972 : Muhammadans, 755, and Dorns, 
1,121. The ironsmiths (114), carpenters (251), masons (255), pot¬ 
ters (111), mochis (73) and telis or oilmen (20) are all Dorns, a low 
caste of Hindds. There were 745 Joshis, 195 Pants, and 1,4U4 
other Brahmans. The Baniyas numbering 797, and the Sonars 264, 
represented the trading classes. These figures include women and 
children and represented 170 castes and trades. Of the above, 
4,811 souls lived within municipal limits. The population of the 
municipality in 1881 was 4,813, of whom 2,264 were females, and 
at the same time the population of cantonments was 920, of whom 
264 "were females. The population of the town during the same 
yeai’, including Municipality, Cantonments, and Civil Station, was 
7,390 (2,867 females), comprising 6,323 (2,451 females) Hindus ; 
866 (317 females) Musalmans, and 209 (103 females) Christians 
and others. In September, 1880, the total figure was 7,124. The 
muhallas or w’ards of the town are Lachhmeswar, Karariya-khola, 
Kapina, Galli, Chauns5.r, Gurani-khola, Champanaula, Kholta, 
Deuripokhar, Chhipaltharha, Thapaliya, Chauganpatha,yoshi-khola, 
Sela-khola, Chaudhri-khola, Siumerkot, Paniya-udiydr, Pokhar- 
khali, Jliijliiydr, Jyar, Makirhi, Chinakan, Dharanaula, Tiunera, 
Khasiya-kb jla, Ddniya, Ndl-khola, Dabkiya, Kugar, Dhagal-khola, 
Domtola, Lalabazar, Kdrkhanah, Nakarchitola, Salimgarh, Sonixr- 
patti, Banskigalli, Chhakiila, Tirana-khola, Tamteura and Dhobi- 
khola. The word ^ k/wla' in the termination of the names of the 
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wards is equivalent to the ^ tola" and ^pvro^ of the towns of the 
plains. The names suflSciently explain their origin and are derived 
from the caste or trade of the occupiers or founders or from some 
remarkable person or object. 

There are several good shops at which European supplies can 
be procured, but no large market, and but little trade since the 
Bhabar marts at Kaladhungi, Eamnagar, Barmdeo, and Haldwani 
and the bazars at Ranikhet and Naini Tal have come into 
existence. The municipality was formed in 1864, but the income 
is only about Rs. 5.600 per annum. The receipts of the Almora 
Cantonment fund amounted to Rs. 308 during 1882'S3 and the 
expenditure to about the same. The greater portion of the grain 
used is brought on ponies from the Bhabar, whilst the produce of 
the upper pargauahs is disposed of to the Bhotiyas. Wood for 
local consumption is brought in from distances varying from six 
to eight miles chiefly by women, who here, as at Ifaini Tal, form 
the chief portion of the cooly population. 

Amongst the local institutions are a station library, reading-room 
and racquet-court, and a native debating society and library establish¬ 
ed in 1870 by former pupils of the Mission School, who have a 
library, printing press, and a fortnightly newspaper of their own. 
There is also a branch of the London Mission here and at Edni- 
khet, and of the American Mission at Naini Tal and Paori in 
Garhwal. Schools have been opened at Pithoragarh, Champawat, 
and Gangoli Hat, and the character of the instruction given is 
shown by the success of the pupils at the usual examinations and 
their appointment to posts of considerable value in the public 
service. The leper asylum is another of the charitable organisa¬ 
tions of Almora well worthy of extended support. In 1884 it 
contained 114 inmates, of whom 69 were Christians. These 
come from all parts of the hills, inoluding Nepal. The asylum pos¬ 
sesses a neat row of barracks and a pretty little church, at which 
divine service is performed every day. 

The history of Almora has already been told in the history of 
Kumaon. The real reason for the abandonment of Champawat 
was doubtless its distance from the recently conquered and far 
more valuable possessions to the wast, Madden notices the legend 
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that Kalyfin fihand was hunting in the forest which then covered 
the site of Alraora when a hare chased into a thicket became a 
tiger, which was considered so good an omen that the Rdja forth¬ 
with selected the spot as the site of his future residence and pro¬ 
mised that whoever dared to hunt any of his race should soon 
discover that he had tigers to deal with. At Sitoli close by 
Almora was fought the decisive battle which ended in the cession 
of the whole division to the British in 1815. Since then Almora 
has more than regained its former prestige as the head-quarters of 
the Civil administration. 

Ambari, a village in the western Dun, on the road from Saha- 
ranpur to Chakrata, close to the Jumna 26 miles from Dehra. It 
is the site of a tea-plantation and has a Public Works bungalow. 

Amsot, a village in the Dehra Diin district, lies in latitude 
30°-22'-45''', and longitude 77°-43'-42''', at an elevation of 3,139*8 
feet above the level of the sea. The upper markstone of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey station is situated on the highest point 
of the same range as Dhoiwala. Timli is the nearest village, being 
about three miles to the north-east. This height was deduced 
t ri gono in etrically. 

Annfield, a village in the western Diin, two miles from the 
Jumna. It is the site of a tea-plantation and an agricultural colony 
of Native Christians established by the Bevd. T. Woodside in 1859 
and now a flourishing settlement, self-supporting and containing 
a church and school. 

Asan, a river of the western Dun, rises in the ravines near Har- 
banswala to the west of the Mohand and Dehra road at an eleva¬ 
tion of over 2,000 feet and after a north-westerly course of about 
26 miles falls into the Jumna below Rajghat. This stream receives 
no tributaries except mountain torrents from the Himalaya on the 
north and the Siwdliks on the south, and is only noticeable as 
being the main drainage channel of the western Diin. 

Asarori, a police out-post in the western Diin at the northern 
foot of the Mohand pass on the Dehra and Mohand road. 

Ad, a patti of parganah Kali Kumaon in Kumaon, is bounded on 
the north by patti Ch&lsi; on the east by Pharka and Sipti; on the 
south by Talla Pdlbelon and on the west by Malli and Talli Riiu, 
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This patti was separated* from Asi-Chalsi or Chalisi at the recent 
settlement. The principal villages are Gum, Garhsari, Hauli, Jau- 
larhi and Pati. 

The assessable area comprises 2,695 bids, of which 1,002 are 
culturable and 1,693 are cultivated (156 irrigated). The land- 
revenue gave Rs. 484 in 1815, Bs. 785 in 1820, Rs. 1,148 in 
1843, and now is assessed at Rs. 2,091, which falls on the whole 
area at Re. 0-12-5 and on the cultivation at Re. 1-3-9 per acre. 
The population at settlement numbered 1,947 males and 1,638 
females. Three villages were received from Palhelon and one from 
Sipti at the recent settlement. The villages are numerous and 
highly cultivated and on the higher ranges produce good crops 
of hemp, 

Askot Malla> the upper patti of parganah Askot in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by pattis Goriphat and Talld Darm4 ; on 
the west by patti Dindihat of parganah Sira ; on the east and 
south-east by the K4li river, which separates it from Nepal, and on 
the south by Talla Askot. This patti was separated from Askot 
at the recent settlement. For its statistics see Askot Tall^l. In 
connection with this patti, however, mention may be made of the 
E4jis the ban~manus or wild men of the woods as they have been 
called, who inhabit the forests of Chhipnla. Askot is said to have 
had originally eighty forts, and hence the name. The first of these 
was Cbampachalor Lakhanpur Kot, near which are the remains of 
the old town of Bagrihat. The Rajbars are Katyiiris and held 
sway over the Bhotiya valleys from Juh4r to By&ns, subject to the 
Baika Rajas of Doti, On Champachal there is a temple to Mahadeo 
where offerings are made to the sylvan deities by the Raj bar, and 
on Chhipula or Najtirkot there is a great cave at which a fair is 
held every year, also a dry pond held sacred to the deity of the hill. 

The ghat here is the only direct communication with lower 
Kumaon for Dharchtila, Kela, Ohauddns, Ddrma and Bydns.^ 

Askot Talla, a patti of parganah Askot in Kumaon, is bounded 
on the north by the Malld patti of the -same parganah ; on the 
■west by the Athbisi Malla and Bdrabisi pattis of parganah Sira; 
on the south by the Khar&yat and Kharkdes pattis of Shor, and 
' See fuTther Gfaz,, XL, 365, 449, 455, 494, 527, 631. 
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on the east by the Kdli river, which separates it from Ncp&l. 
The Bagrihat, Oharma and Shangli garB or streams flow eastwards 
into the Kali nearly parallel to each other. Daoda is situated at 
the confluence of the last with the Kali; Dhawalisera at the 
mouth of the Oharma and Bagrihat on its own stream. The road 
from Lohugh4t ma Shor to D4rma passes through the w^estern 
corner of the patti and has the villages of Mithdla, Malahu, XJlma 
and Jethgaon on it. To the south-east of Ulma, Larilekh rises to a 
height of 6,031 feet, and between it and Bagrihat the country slopes 
down and is more open and occupied with villages like Shdnkot. The 
valleys of both the Oharma and Shangli are highly cultivated. The 
Mall& and Talla pattis were separated at the last settlement and 
together comprise the tract on the right bank of the Kali south of 
Chaudans and north of the Dhvaj peak. The junction of the Gori 
with the Kali takes place immediately below the fine ridge on which 
Askot itself is built The portion along the river is very low and 
marked by a highly tropical vegetation. The slopes stretching 
down from the high southern hills and the Askot ridge itself are 
open and healthy and the position of the tract is favourable for the 
sale of its products to the Bhotiyas, large parties of whom wdntor 
within its borders. In a military point of view the ridge of Askot 
may be considered the key to the Darraa and By&ns passes, for the 
only practicable way to them is along the bed of the K41L 


Mall& Askot comprises one waste and 18 inhabited villages and 
Talld Askot three waste and 124 inhabited villages \ the statistics of 
both may be shown thus :— 



Area in hUu. 

Assessment in rupees. 

Population. 

Total. 

Cultivated, 

t ■ 

O 

1815. 

1820. 

1843. 


Male. 

Female. 

.I'S 


As1i:otMalla 
Askot Talli 

Total 

1,216 

2,972 

173 

516 

739 

1,404 

302 

1,052 

165 

544 

303 

693 

614 

660 

614 

730 

1,009 

2,070 

931 

1,809 

4,188 

689 

2,143 

1,354 

709 

996 

1,174 


3,139 

2,7*10 


The assessment falls at four annas nine pie per acre on the 
total area and at seven annas one pie per acre on the cultivated 
area* The patwdri usually resides at Barakot and there is a school 
at Dewal 
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The tenure of land in Askot is unique in Kumaon, it being the 
only parganah where the form of right in 
iand known as zamindari exists in these 
hills. This has been held for many generations by a family con¬ 
nected with the old Katytiri Eajas and who bear the affix P41a to 
their names and have the title Eajbdr. Some account of them has 
already been given in the history of Kumaon,^ and here we have 
only to deal with the fiscal history of the estate. The Bajb& had 
enjoyed the revenues of Askot for many generations until at 
length they fell under the rule of the Chands, who, however, left 
the Bajbar in possession, merely exacting an annual nazardna or fine 
in token of supremacy. The total of this due at the period of the 
Gorkhali conquest amounted to Es. 400 per annum and was gradually 
increased by them to Es. 2,000, at which sum it stood at the 
British occupation.® This sum, though it probably equalled the 
full amount which could have been demanded from the whole 
parganah on a regular assessment, was never settled as such, but 
continued to be fixed in one item under the name ianka, a term 
equivalent to nazardna^ and at our earliest settlement a fixed sum 
was accepted at a reduced rate. With a view to the permanence 
of the rdjy it had been an invariably family custom that only the 
eldest son should succeed to the inheritance, whilst the junior 
members of the family merged in the body of landholders. Dur¬ 
ing the Gorkhali occupation this rule was infringed upon and 
dissensions arising on the death of the Raj bar led to the suc¬ 
cessive appointments of Rudrapal and Mahendrapal, the brother 
and son of the deceased R§jbar, according as each outbid the other 
for the favour of the local Gorkhali commander. At the first 
settlement made by the British Government both these persons 
were admitted in the engagement and lease for the parganah. 
This lease differed from the former engagements in that it specified 
the villages by name and distributed the lump assessment amongst 
them. This apportionment of the State demand was, however, 
drawn out wholly on the judgment of the Eajbars themselves, 
without any reference to the opinions of the village landholders. 
The same system was pursued at the second settlement, and at 
the third the only difference was that the name of Eudraj^l was 
» Gaz., XI., 365, 455, 494, 581, ® Tx-aill, June 
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omitted from the engagement paper with his own consent, in 
pursuance of some private arrangement between him and Mahen- 
drapal. This circumstance led to subsequent divisions between 
these persons and terminated in a suit in court instituted by 
Rudrapal; the result of this was a decree in favour of the plaintijSE for 
the E^jbari of one-third of the parganah as it stood at the formation 
of the first triennial settlement. Accordingly this division was 
carried into effect by arbitration and three leases were granted; the 
first to Mahendrapal, for his share or two-thirds, the second to 
Rudrap41 for one-third, and the last to Mahendrap41 for the newly- 
cultivated villages reclaimed through his means within the preced¬ 
ing three years and which were not included by the court in the 
adjudged division. Claims were at the same time preferred by 
other members of the family to specific shares in the Rajbari, but 
as none of these claimants appeared to have ever been admitted 
during the former or last Government to the engagement for any 
of the rights or privileges of the Rajbari, their demands on the 
ground of local usage were dismissed. 

The smaller share came down by regular succession to three 
brothers—Pirthi, Sarabjit, and Mohkam. In 1832, Mr. Traill 
allowed a separate engagement for the land-i’evenue of Helpiya 
and its twenty-four hamlets to Mohkam Singh, while Dewal and its 
eighty-three hamlets remained in the lease of the Rajbari, Re¬ 
ceiving a sanction never before accorded by custom or local law, 
these new landlords as distinguished from landholders tried their 
new rights by getting deeply into debt, with the result that they 
fell into the hands of the Almora usurers and were brought into 
the civil courts. They resisted in their own stupid way. Mohkam 
Singh fled for refage to his relatives in Doti, but Pirthi Singh was 
seized and remained for some time in the civil jail at Almora, 
The upshot of this litigation was that their estate was sold in 
satisfaction of decrees of the civil court in 1848, and the principal 
creditor, one Krishna Saydl, became the purchaser. The elder 
brother of the purchaser, Hira Lai Sayal, had, previously in the 
course of the litigation, mysteriously disappeared and foul play on 
the part of the debtors and their friends was suspected. The new 
settlement w^as then made with Krishna Say&l at the former 
revenue, Rs. 273, but it fared as badly with him as with his brother, 
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for on proceeding to take possession he was murdered by the sons 
of Pirthi Singh and Mohkam Singh, who again 9ed for protection 
to their relatives in Doti. The heir of Krishna Sayal was a 
minor, and wiih the consent of the Commissioner the estate was 
for some time managed by the Rajbar, who accounted for the pro¬ 
ceeds. During this time opportunity was taken to examine into 
the resources of each village and the condition of the cultivators, 
and it was found that a great portion of the actual tillers of the 
soil were immigrants from Doti. The estimated value of the out¬ 
turn was Es. 364 with sir land and customary dues called $dg-pdt 
or dola-dheh and extraordinary dues known as tika-hhet^ such as 
personal service in carrying loads and litters. The right to the 
Eajbari has always been held to depend upon the wdll of the 
paramount power and immemorial usage has sanctioned the rule 
that so long as the Eajbar provides in a suitable manner for the 
dependants of his own house, he is entitled to all the profits of the 
estate and is unfettered in the mode and amount of distribution. 
In 1847 the properly was again sold In satisfaction of a decree of 
court, and this time the purchaser was Tulardm Sah, the treasurer 
of the Almora collectorate. He found means to obtain possession iu 
the following year, but Eajbar Pushkar Pal repurchased his rights 
in 1855 and is now the zamindar of all Askot, which he holds on the 
same terms, he may increase the cultivation to his own profit and 
make such arrangements as he may think advantageous for the 
ialuka^ but he cannot interfere with the permanent tenants^ posses¬ 
sions recorded in the village papers. 

Asw^syun, a patti of parganah Barahsyun, lies in the south¬ 
east corner of that parganah between the right bank of the 
western NySr and the united Nydrs. The soil is rich and the 
population is industrious but very litigious. The principal villages, 
most of which are good, are Nagar, where there is a school, 
Bhatgaon, Saraon, Suralgaon, Chami Saknoli, Mirchwara, Sula 
and Kiigsa. The name is derived from the Aswal caste, who 
inhabit the pattL Nagar lies in longitude and latitude 

29°-59^. In 1864, seven villages were transferred to Manyarsyun* 
The patwari usually resides at Dangi in Manyarsyun and collects 
the land-revenue of both pattis, which in 1861 from all sources 
amounted to Bs. 2,431. 
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a patti of parganah Barahmandal in Kumaon, is 
divided into two, the Walla and Palla pattis. The former occupies 
the left hank of the Gagas river in that portion of its course where 
it is crossed by the Ednikhet and Dwara road and extends from 
K^nikhet to the river. The latter occupies the corresponding 
portion of the right bank. The principal places in the Walla patti 
arc:—Ranikhet, Badhan, Bugdna, Chaukani, Duganrha, Jhalorhi 
and Walna, and in the Palla patti are Airari, Bansula-sera, Bhet, 
Bhandargaon, Chyali, Dhunkhalgaon and Ubhyari and Aror, in both 
of which last there are schools. The patwari usually resides at 
Bagwali-Pokhar. The statistics of the two pattis may be shown 
thus:—■ 
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The assessment per acre on the total assessable area in the first 
amounted to Re. 1-2-8 and in the second to Re. 0-13-1; and on culti¬ 
vation in the first to Re. 1-5-3 and in the second to Re. 1-0-3. About 
116 Msis arc held as g^inth and worth nearly a rupee per 
Msi, 

Athbisi Malla, a patti of parganah Sira in Kumaon, is bounded 
on the north by Dindihdt; on the south by patti Bilrabisi; on the 
west by Talk Athbisi and on the cast by Talk Askot. The upper 
valley of the Charm-gdr, a tributary of the Kali, drains the ])atti. 
The principal villages are Durlckh, Ilanchila and Ujerba. Tho 
statistics of the Malla and Talk pattis may bo shown thus:_ 
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Some 43 Usis are lielJ free of land-tax. The reTonue falls at 
Be. 1-10-8 per acre on. the total assessable area in the Malla patti 
and at Ee. 1-1-5 per acre in the Talk patti: the rate on cultiva¬ 
tion is Es. 2-2-9 and Ee. 1-11-5 per acre respectively. The pat- 
%mri usually resides at Nankuri. 

Athbisi Talla, a patti of the Sira pargauah in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the west by Mali; on the east by Athbisi Malla ; 
on the south by Barabisi and on the north by pattis Mili and 
Dindihat of the same parganah. The southern portion of the 
patti is drained by a tributary of the Eamganga, crossed near its 
confluence with the Eamganga by the Thai road at the village of 
Mohani. The other principal villages are Bdnga-Bora, Lima-Bhat 
and Sera-Saunali At the extreme south-eastern boundary of this 
patti the Lori peak rises to a height of 7^763 feet. One village 
was transferred to Dindihat and three to Mali at the recent settle¬ 
ment The separate sir or private holding of the R&ni regnant of the 
former Malla dynasty here was known as Athbisi, whilst Birabisi 
formed the military assignment 

Athgaon, a patti of parganah Gangoli in Kumaon, is hounded 
on the north by the Bhadrapati-gar, which separates it from Kam- 
sydr; on the west and south-west by the Sarju river; on the south 
and south-east by patti Bel and on the east by patti Baraun of the 
same parganah. The principal villages are Chak-Bora, Chaunda, 
Nadoli, Pokhri and Bankaul on the Bhadrapati. The road from 
Almora to Askot passes through the northern part of the patti and 
that to Pithoragarh just below its southern boundary. 

In the north-west the peaks of Vdsuki-Nag and Gauri-devi 
attain a height of 6,889 and 5,889 feet respectively, yet are clothed 
with cultivation to the summit To the east there is less cultivable 
ground and here the peaks average about 5,400 feet. The assess¬ 
able area comprises 3,492 bisis, of which 1,708 are culturable and 
1,783 are cultivated (480 irrigated). The land-tax at the conquest 
amounted to Es. 237; in 1820 to Rs. 319; in 1843 to Es, 516, and 
is now Es. 2,101, which falls on the whole assessable area at 
Ee, 0-9-8 per acre and on the cultivation at Ee. 1-2-10 per acre. 
The revenue-free area amounts to 242 Msis and 1,285 Jfsisare held 
in fee-simple. The population at the time of settlement numbered 
3,256 souls, of whom 1,740 were males. Twesty-ose villages were 
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received from Bardon and 37 from Bel, whilst five were transferred 
to Kamsyar at the recent settlement. The patwari usually resides 
at Chamtola and there is a school at Gaudi. 


Ayarpatha, a mountain rising to the south of the Naini Tdl 
lake, in latitude and longitude 79°-29'-20," of which 

the northern peak has an elevation of 7,639 feet above the level 
of the sea. This mountaia derives its name from the presence of 
the ^ aydr^ or Audromeda ovalijolia, a tree giving a small white 
flower in the rains resembling a ^ lily of the valley.’ The young 
leaves are poisonous for sheep and goats, who seem however to bo 
very fond of it. Ayarpatha is also mentioned in the notice of 
Naini Tal. 


B. 


Bachhansyun, a patti of parganah Dewalgarh in British Qarb- 
wal, is bounded on the north by the Ganges, which separates it from 
Tihri on the south by patti Kandarsyun ; on the east by the same 
patti, and on the west by patti Chalansydn. This patti was formed 
from Dewalgarh in 1804. The patwari usually resident in Nawdsu, 
collects the revenue of Patti Chalansyiin also; both aggregating 
Es, 2,147 from revenue and saddba^^t and Rs. 42 from reveime-frco 
grants, with a total population in 1864 of 4,195 souls. This patti 
comprises the valley of the Bachhan-gadh, in which ai'e situated 
the villages of Bdinsu, Nawasu, Barsuri, Dhankot and Diingara, 
where there is an iron mine. Unw^orkod copper mines exist at 
Pipali, Ddngara and Tilni Tauna. 

Badalpur, a patti of parganah Talla Salan, was divided into 
two pattis at the settlement in 1864 known respectively aa the 
Malla or upper and the Talla or lower. They lie together to the 
south of the Eastern JNyar river and are bounded on the west by 
pattis Kauriya and Sila ; on the east by pattis Kolagfir, Iriyakofc 
and Paindn, and on the south by the Path Diin. The road from 
Paori to Kotdwd.ra runs through a small portion of the north-west 
corner of the Malla Patti. The chief villages are Sinaia with 
iron mines, Kharkholi, Kota, Toli, where there is a school, and 
Byali. In the Talla Patti are Mathiyali, Asankhet, Eam&kesera 
and Maraura. The drainage of the northern portion flows into 
the Nyar ; and of the Talla Patti into the Bamganga. The 
Mandhdl stream rises in the latter tract near Paiuwalgaon. In 
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1864 the villages to the north of the Njar were transferred to 
the neighbouring pattis, Uawana Talk to Kolagar, Halfini to 
Gurarsyiin, and twelve villages to Mauddrsydn, while Kandni was 
added to the Malla patti from Khdtali and Negiyana from Bijlot 
to the Talk patti. The census statistics are as follows for both 
Pattis: in 1841, 3,457 souls; 1853, 6,927} and 1858, 7,099. 
The patwdri of Badalpur Malla usually resides in Toli and collects 
the land-revenue of Kauriya Walla also, which in 1864 aggregated 
Es. 2,507; the patwdri of Sik Malla collects the revenue 
of Badalpur Talk. Badiin lies in longitude 78°-49'-40'' and 
latitude 29°-51'. 

Badhan, a parganah of the Garhwal district, contains six pattis 
or sub-divisions, each of which is separately noticed, rjs.:—Khansar, 
Kapiri, Karakot, Nanddk, Pindarwfir and PindarpSr. Badhan is 
bounded on the north by Painkhanda and Dasoli; on the east and 
south by Kumaon, and on the west by Chandpur and Nagpur. The 
assessment of the land-revenue hks been as follows 


1815. 
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1828. 
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The records of the current settlement show that there were 
then (1864) 225 estates comprising 374 villages and containing a 
total assessable area amounting to 8,875 acres, of which 7,361 were 
cultivated. The mill-rent yielded Es. 665 and the land-tax Rs. 7,366, 
of which Rs. 303 were alienated in gimth and mu&Ji, the whole fall- 
at Be. 0-13-3 per acre on the total assessable area and at 
Be. 1-1-0 per acre on the cultivation. The population in 1841 
numbered 9,824 souls, of whom 4,310 were females; in 1853, 15,541 
(7,631 females); in 1858, 16,880 (8,131 females); in 1872, 21,454 
(10,606 females) and in 1881, 25,692 (12,839 females). Mr. Batten 
has the following remarks on this parganah:— 

Parganah Badhan or Badbangarh is divided into two portions by 
the Pindar river. Patti Pindarpar reaches to the very base of the 
snowy range and has some five villages within a short horizontal dis¬ 
tance of some of the highest peaks near the sources of the Kaiiganga 
and NandAkini rivers. The best villages are not found in the valley 
of the Pindar; and considering the facilities for irrigation affforded 
by nature, it is remarkable how very little talaon or lowland occurs 
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underthe head of irrigated. The finest villages are those either situated, 
like Kob, on high upland near the forests, but possessing a largo 
share of flat or easily sloping land or placed, like Wan, very near the 
regions of eternal snow, but surrounded by good pastures enjoying 
a bracing climate, and inhabited by an enterprising and Bhotiya- 
like race of trafficking people. There are not many thoMdrs in 
Badbdn, but those that exist are chiefly descendants of persons to 
%vhom military assignments of land were given under the former Gov¬ 
ernments. Occupant zambiddrs^ are generally the descendants of those 
whom the tlioJcddrs induced to settle on their grants of land : on this 
account the latter are sometimes found recorded by the villagers them¬ 
selves as proprietors of the soil, even where not the slightest posses¬ 
sion, or sir cultivation on the part of the ihohddrs^ exists ; but in most 
instances the occupants claim the nominal proprietorship, although 
they are willing to pay the customary duos called by thorn some¬ 
times malihdna, sometimes nazardna^ sometimes liak zaminddn and 
sometimes, indeed generally, hah thohd&ri to the saydria or thohddr. 
As, however, those dues are very small, and as no rent in addition 
to their quotas of revenue is taken from the occupants, it is really a 
matter of little consequence whether from ignorance, or fear, or 
from a hope of throwing the responsibility of rovonuo payment on 
the more powerful members of the community in case of aiiy future 
hardship, the people have recorded the thohddrs and their brethren 
as shareholders ; or whether under a suspicion of probable usurpa¬ 
tion or exaction, or a knowledge of their own rights, the peoplo 
have insisted on their own proprietary tenure. 

The Badhdn Eajpdt or Khasiya, is, in general, a plain, simple- 
minded character : and though in this parganah there have boon 
two or three instances of excessive litigation among the brethren 
of the thokddri families, and on the subject of some of the larger 
padhdnships, still the people on the whole are more acquainted 
with the barter price of salt at Niti and of the money price of wheat 
and rice at Almora, than with the theoretical tenures of their 
land—on which subject they, as well as the Bhotiyas not, unfre- 
quently-referred the settlement officer to their wives for infor¬ 
mation. Sheep and goats are extensively kept for the Bhoiiya 

»IIere and elsewhere, unless expressly mentioned in connection with the 
tenure called zaminddri^ the word zamtnddrt in accordance with hill usage, is used 
to represent the actual occupant of the laud or lamlholdcr. 
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traders of Niti and Mana. The rocks in this parganah are similar 
to those in Painkhanda; except that there is a greater proportion of 
lime-stone, which formation characterises some of the high-peaked 
mountains south of the Pindar river. Iron ore is not uufrequent 
and is here and there worked for local wants. 

Badrinath, a peak in parganah Malla Painkhanda of British 
Garhwal, also a village, temple and collection of rest-houses on the 
route from Srinagar to the Mana pass, 25 miles south of the latter and 
55 north-east of the former. The village is situate on the right bank 
of the Vishnuganga, a feeder of the Alaknanda, in the middle of a 
valley about four miles long and one broad and is equidistant from 
two lofty mountains, the Nar and Narayana Parbat, one rising to 
the east and the other to the west. The bank on which it stands 
is sloping, that opposite is bolder, its brow being on a level with the 
top of the temple of Badrinath or Badrindrayan, an incarnation of 
Vishnu, situate in the highest pari of the village and rising be¬ 
tween forty and fifty feet from the ground. The temple lies in 
north latitude S0°-44'-29'' and east longitude 79°-32'l^, at an 
elevation of 10,284 feet above the level of the sea. The name is said 
to be derived from the sacred ^ hadarV or jujube, which however, does 
not grow here. Madden suggests the spiny Bippophae salicifolia or 
a derivation from ^hJiadra,' ^fortunate,’ ^auspicious’: hut there is little 
doubt that the derivation from the jujube is correct. The building 
said to have been erected some 800 years ago by Sankara Acharya 
is of conical form with a small cupola covered wdth plates of 
copper and surmounted by a gilded ball and spire. The original 
establishment is reported to be of very great antiquity; the pre¬ 
sent temple has however a modern appearance, several former ones 
having been overwhelmed by avalanches and an earthquake hav¬ 
ing shaken the present erection so seriously as to render necessary 
an almost entire restoration. The body of it is constructed of flat 
stones, over which is a coat of fine plaster which, while adding to 
its neatness, detracts from the appearance of antiquity. A short dis¬ 
tance below the temple is the Tapta kund, a tank about thirty feet 
square and covered with a roof of planks sup- 
Hot springs. ported on wooden posts. It is supplied from 

a thermal spring by means of a subterraneous communication ter¬ 
minated by a spout in the form of a dragon’s head* A thick smoke 
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or steam of a strong sulphurous smell is sent forth hy the water, 
which is so hot as to be scarcely endurable to the touch until the 
temperature is reduced by the admixture of cold water from an¬ 
other spring. In this manner a bath is formed in which the sexes 
bathe indiscriminately. The ablution accompanied by duo adora¬ 
tion of the idol and liberal fees to the attendant Brahmans is con¬ 
sidered so efficacious in cleansing from past offences that in ordi¬ 
nary years some five to ten thousand pilgrims visit the shrine and 
every twelfth year at the hmhh~meld the number is increased 
four-fold. The pilgrims assemble at Hardwiir and as soon as the 
fair there is closed towards the middle of April, proceed on their 
round of pilgrimage in the mountains by Deoprayiig, Rudrpraydg, 
KedArn^th, Badrindth and homo by l^andprayl^g and Karniirayig. 
The entire tract hero is known as Vaislmava-kshctra, which is sub¬ 
divided into twelve subordinate kshetras or tracts. Besides Tapta- 
kund, in which Agni resides by permission of Vishnu, there is a 
recess in the bod of the river forming a pool called Ndrmla-kimd. 
This is sheltered by a bare rock whoso projecting angle breaks the 
force of the current and renders the place fit for bathing. A little 
to the left is the Suryya-kuud, another thermal spring proceeding 
from a fissure in the bank. There is no reservoir hero and the 
pilgrims catch the water in their hands and throw it over their 
bodies. Besides this there are the Brahm-kapftli ami other reser¬ 
voirs which are reported to possess various virtues and form part of 
the twelve kthetras visited by pilgrims. The principal temple is 
called Eaj-badri and with four others connected with it is well 
known as the Panch-badri, vit.: —Yog-badri, I’andukoswar, Brid- 
dhbadri at Animath and Kapiil- hadri or Bha- 
■ vishya-badri at Sublmi, whore there are also 

thermal springs. The idol in the principal temple is formed of 
black stone or marble about throe feet high. It is usually clothed 
with rich gold brocade and above its head is a small mirror which 
reflects the objects from the outside. In front are several lamps 
always burning and a table also covered with brocade, To the 
right are the images of Nar and N&riiyana and on the loft those of 
Kuvera and Narada. The idol is adorned with one jewel, a dia¬ 
mond of moderate size, in the middle of its forehead, whilst the 
whole of the properties, including dresses, eating vessels and olho^ 
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parapliernalia, are not worth more than five thousand rupees. 
The idol Nar-sinha at Joshimath is said to have one arm which daily 
grows thinner, and when it falls off* the road to Badrinath will be 
closed by a landslip and a new temple erected at Bhavishja-badri 
near Tapuban, also known as Dakbtupan, or, as some say, at Ad- 
badri in Chandpur. A good deal of ostentatious attention is paid 
to the personal comforts of the idol at Badari. It is daily provided 
with meals which are placed before it, and the doors of the sanc¬ 
tuary are then closed and the idol is left to consume its meals in 
quietness. The doors are not opened again until after sunset, and 
at a late hour, its bed being prepared by the attendants, the doors 
are again closed until morning. The vessels in which the idol is 
served are of gold and silver and a large establishment of servants 
is kept np both male and female, the latter as dancing-girls and 
mistresses of the celibate priests. The only persons who have ac¬ 
cess to the inner apartments are the servants and no one but the 
Rawal himself is allowed to touch the idol. 

The temple is closed in ■November and the treasure and valu- 

„ able utensils are shut up in a vault beneath 

EnaoviriiieiitSt 

the shrine and every person descends to 
Pandukeswar and Joshimath. As a rule from November until 
the end of May the temple is covered by snow. Once some plunder¬ 
ing Garhwalis made their way across the snows in winter and re¬ 
moved some 90tb. weight of gold and silver vessels, but they 
were seized and punished by the Grarhwal Government. The 
Kajas frequently made use of the temple property, giving villages 
in mortgage in exchange which were never redeemed. At the 
Gorkhali invasion, the Raja borrowed Rs, 50,000 as a loan, and 
from this and other sources the temple possesses an eudowment 
of 226 villages in Kumaon and Garhwal which as early as 
1824 yielded a revenue of over Rs. 2,000 a year. At the same 
time many of these villages are large and populous and could yield 
a far greater rent; but the rents were fixed at the time of the grant 
either in money or iu kind in perpetuity, and as many of the culti¬ 
vators were Brahmans, the outturn is small compared with the area. 
In 1864, the Garhwal endowments alone comprised 4,372 Uds of 
assessable land yielding a land-tax of Rs. 3,943 distributed over 
262 villages, and in Kumaoii some 1,674 in plots of 10 bisis 
or more distributed over 69 villages. 

4 
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As the animal expenditure sometimes exceeds the income of the 
year from offerings and endowments^ recourse is had to loans 
to bo repaid from the surplus of favourable years. The offerings 
consist of bhet or offering to the ido^ bhog or for the expenses of his 

food and clothing and nazardna or gift to 
X^flosts* ^ 

the RawaL Of late years the affairs of the 

temple have been so badly managed that ifc is always in debt, though 
if properly controlled the revenues are sufficient for ail proper ex¬ 
penditure • The ceremonies to be performed by pilgrims are 
simple in the extreme, consisting of a short service with a litany 
and bathing and in the case of orphans and widows in shaving the 
head. The principal priests are Namburi Brahmans from Malabar 
and the hcacl-priest is called RawaL In order to provide for the 
succession, in ease of the illness or death of the Rawal, a chela of 
his caste is always in attendance at Joshimiith, so that there is al- 
W’ays a Rawal elect present to take possession of the office. The 
Rawal has a regular establishment to manage the tomporal con¬ 
cerns of the institution and under tho former Rajas exercised su¬ 
preme and uncontrolled authority in tho villages attacliod to 
the temple. Formerly the priests wore suppose',d to live in 
perfect celibacy, but now they o-xcuse themselves that they 
have broken with all home ties. A teacher is om|)loycd-who con¬ 
ducts the school for the children of temple employees, and in 187^ 
a dispensary was established the cost of which is borne from tho 
md&baTt funds, and it remains open as long as pilgrims attend. 
In ordinary years tho pilgrims are chiefly Jogis and Bairagis and 
the offerings amount to about Rs. 5,000, but at tho kumhh and 
adh-ku7nbh, or every twelfth and sixth year, the numbers of pil¬ 
grims and receipts are greatly increased. West of tho tomplo 
about twelve miles is the group of snowy peaks called Uhau- 
khamba or Badrinath, six in number, three of which have an 
elevation above the sea respectively of 22,395, 22,619 and 
22,901 feet. Six miles to the south-west is a summit called 
Nalikanta having an elevation of 21,713 feet. See Maha ; 
Bhotiya Mahals. On the way to the Sato pant lake and glacier 
there is a water-fall called Basodhdra, to which is attached the 
legend that when seen by an impure person it ceases to flow. 
The Bhotiyas say that when Kumaon was invaded by the British, 
the R^lja proceeded to invoke the aid of Badrinath, but when ho 
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came to Basodhara, the water-fall ceased to flow and they then 
knew that the Baja would cease to reign. The lake near the 
Satopant glacier has three corners each with a different name and 
is to the Bhotiyas a Ganges into which the ashes of their people 
collected at the fiineral-pyre are thrown. It, too, has its legend 
that it is fathomless and that no bird can fly across it. The 
Bhotiyas present offerings to the spirit of the lake to keep the 
passes open and aid them in their dangerous journeys, and as they 
themselves are denied entrance into the Badrinath temple, it has 
for them all the virtues of Badrinath itself. 

Bageswar, a village in Patti Talla Katyflr, and parganah Dan- 
pur of Kiimaon, is situate at the junction of the Sarju and Gomati 
rivers some 27 miles noi'th of Almora. The name^ is derived 
from the temple which is dedicated to ^ Vdk^simr^ ^ the lord of 
speech’, or according to others ^ Vydghreswar\ ^ the tiger-lord’. The 
population numbers about 500 occupying a few streets of substan¬ 
tially built houses on the right bank of the Sarju. B&geswar is 
the great mart for the exchange of Tibetan produce between the 
Bhotiyas and the Almora merchants and entirely owes its pros¬ 
perity to British influence. It is only occupied for trade from 
the middle of November until the end of April. Three fairs of a 
semi-religious character take place: the principal, known as the 
Uttardijini or Utraini, is held about the twelfth of January, when 
goods to the extent of three lakhs of rupees change hands. The 
present temple was erected by Baja Lacbhmi Chand^ about 1450 
A.D. ; but inscriptions noticed elsewhere show a far earlier found¬ 
ation^. Certain tombs constructed of large tiles^ discovered in the 
neighbourhood and at Dwara H&t have been assigned to Mughal 
colonies and attest, perhaps, the presence of a non-Hindu race. 

Traill writes These tombs differ both in form and appear¬ 
ance from the graves of Jogis, the only class of Hindus which 
adopts sepulture. It is therefore to Tatars or Muhammadans only 
that these graves can be ascribed. The extreme sanctity of Edges- 
w^ar, a principal ^ praydga" or confluence and place of pilgrimage, 
precludes the supposition that either of these sects would have been 

1 Gaz, 317. * Ibid., 655. s 512; 

see Bhotixa Mahals. 
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suffered as subjects of a Hindu Government, to pollute that place 
TV'ith their dead, while the Muhammadans, as is well known, were 
never able to effect any conquests within these hills. By the 
natives these tombs are called Mughali. The Diirma Bhotiyas, 
who are also said to be descendants of a colony left by Timiir 
from the association of the Muhammadan creed with the name of 
Mughal, repel as an insult the extraction attributed to them. The 
Sarju is crossed by a now iron wire suspension bridge of 147 feet 
span and the Gomati by a similar one of 60 feet span ; both the 
old bridges were washed away in 1871, but have since been replaced. 
Elevation above the sea 3,143 feet: latitude 29°-50'-15^^ ; longi- 
liido 79®«48'-52^ 


Bageswar is approached from Almora by two roads, one passing 

^ , through Takula and the other by Binsar, 

Eoads. . 1 

Koads connect it also with Someswar on the 

Kausfmi road, Baijnath on the road to Karnpray&g, KhsUi on the 
road to tho Pindar glacier and Milam and Thai on the road to 
Askot. Tho road from Takula starts from tho village of that name 
12 miles from Almora and 14 miles from Bageswar, from an en¬ 
camping ground near tho clump of deoddrs surrounding its old 
tomplos, and ascends to a pass leading across tho Jammarkhot ridge, 
tho peak of which rises on tho right to a height of 6,837 feet, thence 

^ . descending tho road winds along a narrow 

iJcroDi Almora. 

thickly wooded valley to the ascent to tho 
outlying spur from Gananith (6,947 feet), near which there is a 
temple and a road made of steps of flag stono from the neighbour¬ 
ing quarries which loads almost in a straight lino up the hill. This 
was constructed by tho piety of an Almora trader, but is little used 
as the new road is much more easy and even shorter. Thence an 


ascent is again made to the west of tho Jarauli peak (6,200 feet 
high) and thence into the valley of the Sarju, whore tho road from 
Takula is joined by the Binsar road and passing by KhafiJikhet, 
Efigeswar is reached. This march is fairly diversified by hill and 
valley, heat and shade, and affords some pretty bits of scenery. 
The road from Binsar keeps to the eastern side of Jammarkhet, 
passing by Panchdeo, Ukhali and other villages lying near tho 
Gat-gadh stream and eventually joining the Takula road, where it 
enters the Sarju valley. 
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The road from Someswar passes up the valley of a small feeder 
of the Kosi by the villages of Mahargaon, 
From Someswar. Baisargaon, Nakoi and the Karkeswar tem¬ 

ple to the Papi ridge forming the watershed between the Sarju and 
the Kosi, whence the road is nndnlating to Bageswar. Someswar 
is about twelve miles from Bageswar and the Papi ridge lies 
about half way. The road from Baijnath to Bageswar lies along 
the left bank of the Gomati river from Baijnath to the con¬ 
fluence with the Sarju, a distance of twelve miles and is very 
low and hot the entire way. There are however a few pretty 
reaches in the river known locally as tdls or lakes which abound 
with fish of all the common kinds. The road to Askot by Thai 
• runs nearly due east by Halkana and 

Dhupauld Sera to Sunudiyar, where there 
is a tea-plantcr’s bungalow. Another sheep track leading east 
follows up the valley of the Pungor-g^dh, in addition to which 
most of these roads are connected with each other by tracks across 
country passable for men but not for ponies. The main roads are 
excellent and are open at all times of the year for men and ani¬ 
mals. During the winter months all these roads are crowded with 
flocks of goats and sheep conveying borax and salt from Bhot and 
grain and rice in return, while numerous parties of lowlanders 
are seen carrying kiltas of oil which they exchange in Bhot for 
wool. The trade returns are noticed under ^ trade ’ in the article 
Kumaon. 


To Thai. 


Prom Bageswar upwards the bed of the Sarju narrows and 

forms more a gigantic ravine than a valley, the entire floor being 

frequently occupied by its bed. This chan- 
To Kapkot. - . 1 j j • 1 

nel IS exceedingly deep and m many places 

forms dark pools abounding in fish. In places the mountains rise 

precipitously on either side, so that the road to avoid the cliifs has 

sometimes to make a considerable rise where it cannot be carried 


along the face of the cliflP. On the right bank large torrent-feeders 
of the Sarju are crossed : one (the Labor) about three miles, a 
second called the Kanalgadh at about seven miles and on the left 
bank the considerable stream of the Pungor-gadh. Within two 
or three miles of Kapkot the valley opens considerably and gives 
place to several stony and uncultivated dells covered with dwarf 
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Ziaypluis (badan) . Tho glen around Kapkot itself is highly ciil- 
tivaiedj yielding fair crops of rice and manduwa {Eleusine coro^ 
ana\ It is about one and a half to two miles long and about 
half as wide, with an elevation of from 4,000 to 4,500 feet above tho 
level of the sea, enclosed by a belt of gently swelling and diversi¬ 
fied mountains covered with a beautiful vegetation, the chir pine 
{Pinus longifolia) feathering the summits. The village is on its 
western edge close under the slopes of Dioli (5,471 feet) about 150 
foot above tho river and half a mile from it. Several smaller ham- 
lots are scattered over tho valley, each with its grove of trees, among 
which tho plantain attains a fair size and produces large and excel¬ 
lent fruit. On tho right bank the Ohirpatkot peak (6,637 feet) 
appears and up the glon tho snowy range, conspicuous amongst 
which is the peak of Nandakot (22,533 feet) with its summit white 
as a now pal or servant’s tent, to which it bears a strong resemb- 
kinco. Tho picturesquonoss of tho scenery is no doubt in a mea¬ 
sure due to tho limestone which from Bagoswar to Kapkot forms 
the most important rock. 

Here a gradual change in tho character of tho vegetation may 
be scon, Tho Origanum and Cratengus pi/raca7itha (gingd7*u)^ or white 
thorn, replacing tho dwarf date palm found near Bfigeswar. Tho 
fejpdt {Gbina^nomum Tamala), called kirkiriga, abounds in tho 
shady glens. Tho Didymocarpxis macropliyllus^ Loxotis obliqua^ 
cover the dripjnng rooks, a flesh-coloured Arggreia^ and tho CtfCU” 
mis Bardzoickii, (airdlu) climb over the bushes with Tricosanthea 
palmata {indrdyan) and its brilliant red but fetid fruit. Coix lac-- 
r?jma {lAchiisha) or Job’s tears grows by ovory stream and in seve¬ 
ral places JEginctia indica. Osbeolcia angzisiifolia is abundant in the 
grass and GWodendron serratzm^ and siphonazitlmm and Bmhmeria 
temoissima {poi) amongst the thickets. Abelmoschus pungens^ 
{hou^ kapasga) grows in abundance on tho damp shaded slopes. 
The more common trees are the Fhotinia dubia Qiiercus azinulata^ 
Kydia calycina (pwta), Ehretia sei^mta {p'&niga), Ougeiniadalbergioides 
(senan), Terminalia bellerica (baihaz^a)^ Woodfordia flozdbimda (dJidiy^ 
Flomingia semialata^ Wendlandia cinerea, Gallicazpa maorophglla 
(gaiioali)^ Saurauja nepalensis (goganda), Engelhardtia Colebroohi^ 
mxa (mend), Bauhinia mriegaia (hioairdl) and Bauhinia retusa^ 
Koxb. {k(mdla)^find a species of Sapium mmodpMlIciga (Madden) 
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There is a fine grove of trees {Oka fragvans) here which 

flower in September. 

Bagoli, a halting-place and village on the road from Earn* 
prayag to Bageswar in Knmaon in Patti Sili Chandpiir of par- 
ganah Ohandpur in Qarhwal, lies in latitude S0°-ll'-50" and 
longitude 79°-21'-l": distant Smiles 6 furlongs 11 poles from 
Karnpraydg and 10 miles 4 furlongs 35 poles from Panthi, the next 
station before Jolabagr. The road to Bagoli from Karnprayag 
winds along the left bank of the Pindar river with precipit¬ 
ous hills on either side. At Simli (4m. 2f. 23p.), where it 
meets the road from Almora, by Lobha it crosses the Bha- 
rarigar, which here joins the Pindar. Thence by Chalakot Ra- 
thora and Kulsaun to Bagoli (4m. 3f. 18p.) From Bagoli to 
Panthi the road continues along the same side of the river, 
crossing to the right bank near Nalgaon and recrossing at the 
Narayanbugr bridge, somewhat undulating. Thence to Panthi 
Bhagwan the road is fairly level. The Pindar valley scenery all 
through from its source to its confluence with the Alaknanda 
at Karnpraydg is most picturesque and almost in every mile has 
some beautiful bits where wood, water, forest, hill and rocks vie 
with each other in contributing to the general abandon of nature 
here visible. 

Baijirau, a halting-place on the route between Kainiir and 
Eamnagar, is situated in Patti Sabali of parganah Malla Saldn in 
Qarhwal in latitude 29°-55'0'' and longitude 79^-4-41''''; distant 
10 miles 7 furlongs 21 poles from Kainur and 9 miles 7 furlongs 28 
poles from Bhatwara, the next stage. The road hence to Bhatwara 
crosses the Eastern Nydr by a bridge of 62 feet span to Lacfahi, 
crossing a tributary of the Nyar by a bridge of 67 feet span and 
thence to Kundi, 2 miles 0 furlongs 20 poles. Hence to Kakrora, 
Eikhar and the Binayak-khal at Domaila, 4 miles 3 furlongs 8 poles. 
From Domaila the road crosses the Khdtali-gadh by a bridge of 72 
feet span, descending for a mile and a half and again ascending to 
Bhatwara encamping-ground in large open fields 3 miles 4 furlongs. 

Baijnath, a village in patti Malla Katyur and parganah Danpnr 
of the Kumaon district, lies in north latitude 29°-54'-24'^ and east 
longitude 79°-39''-28'', at an elevation of 3,545 feet above the level 
of the sea (temple). The river Qumti (Gromati) flows close to the 
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villago, which is 12^ miles from Someswar, 12 miles from Bagoswar 
and about 12^ miles from Jolabagr on the Nandpraydg road, wdth 
each of which it is connected by a good road. Baijndth in 1881 
Lad a population of 117 souls. There is a large Hindu temple here 
sacred to Kali situate in the old Banchula fort, of which the altar is 
said to bo constantly moist with the blood of kids and buffalo calves 
sacrificed to the droad goddess of destruction, still, however, called 
* mdi' or mother. There are several old temples of the Turk’s cap 
stylo, most of which arc in ruins and are used as corn lofts and store¬ 
rooms as in DwiLrahat. A colony of Gostiins are established here, 
who observe the custom of burying their dead in small temple-like 
tombs around the building in which they worship. Along its walls 
are old sculptures collected from different places, most of which are 
of modern Hindu origin; but one is clearly a representation of Buddha 
and must have belonged to a temple of that creed which flourished 
hero in the eighth century of our era according to Hwen Thsang. 
Baijnath is interesting as being in the centre of ihe Katyur valley, 
the home of the ancient Katyiiris. On all sides the valley is studded 
with tea-plantations where twenty years ago were only the haunts 
of tigers and bears. 

Bairaguna (or Bhairongana), a halting-place on the route 
between Hardw'&r and Srinagar by the Lachhman-jhfila bridge, dis¬ 
tant eight miles 11 poles from the former stage and 12 miles 
32 poles from Chandpur-ke-manda, is situate in the Hinwal or Hiu- 
nal valley in Patti Udopur Talla of parganah Qanga-Salan in Garh- 
w&l in latitude 30°-3'-40" and longitude 78°-25'-30." The road 
from Hardwkr passes by BAnipokhri and Lachhman-jhfila in the 
Dehra Dun district into Garhwdl and thence along the loft bank of 
the Ganges to its confluence with the Hinwal river at Phalfiri. 
Hence it follows the loft bank of the latter river to Bairaguna, a little 
over eight miles, slightly undulating the entire way. Hence to 
Chandpur-ke-manda the road continues up the valley for a short 
distance to a ford across the Hinwal and ascends by Bijni to the 
Sainduli-khfil, (6m. 3f. 7p,) Thence a descent of half a mile leads to 
Bandarbol dharmsfila and a level march of one mile and ascent 
of half a mile to Dhangugarh (3m. 5f. 18p,) The road descends 
from here for about quarter of a mile and is level along the Ganges 
to Ohaudpur, 2 miles 7 polos from Dhangugarh. 
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BalchHa^ * a pass into Hau<ies or Tibet, is situated in Malta 
Painkhanda of Garhwal in latitude 30°-47^-20'^'^ and longitude 
SO^-12^-45/'^ The Balchha pass is reached from the Untadhura pass 
to the north of Milam in parganah J uhar of Kiimaon and was crossed 
by Messrs. Winterbottom and Strachej* in their expedition to Tibet 
and also by Captain Weller, an account of whose journey is given 
here, Weller crossed the Unta-dhiira and went on to the Balchha 
pass (29th May). He descended the northern slope of Unta-dhiira 
for half an hour over one unbroken bed of snow. Thence a moderate 
descent of one hour, over snow-beds cut into most troublesome 
ridges by the wind, to the Lanka stream, continued for an hour 
along its bank over snow-beds and bare hills, then turned to the 
W’est and after a bad descent in snow and slush reached Topi-dunga, 
At the turn, the Lanka also bends westwards and is joined by the 
Doldunkhar stream from the east. Topi-diiaga is a small level spot 
on the left bank of the Lanka, which here has a depth of about 
3 feet and a width of about 20 feet. A shepherd and his flock 
are said to have-been snowed up here for a whole winter. There 
is a little herbage at Topi-dunga and further west, grass and 
low brushwood (on the opposite side) are tolerably plentiful. The 
Dol rises in the Jandi glacier on the western face of the Kingri- 
bingri ridge, 'which here separates Garhwal from Tibet and flows 
westwards to its confluence wdlh the Lanka. The united streams 
tlicn receive on the left bank the Torgar coming down from the 
south-east by south. The junction is curious as the two flow 
nearly parallel for some hundred yards ; the Torgar along the 
top and the Lanka along the base of a precipice which may be 450 
feet high at the highest part and diminishes to nothing at the junc¬ 
tion. Thus reinforced the Lanka becomes the Girthi stream of 
the maps (g.u.) 

The encamping ground at Topi-dunga has an elevation of 14,830 
feet and one on the left bank of the Lanka near its confluence with 
the Doldunkhar an elevation of 14,610 feet above the level of the 
sea. From this descended to the river and passed along it to the 
east and crossed the Lanka, above its junction with the Dol, stream 
rapid, but not above knee-deep and some 20 feet wide, wind and 
snow. Coiitiniied up the Dol, chiefly flowing under snow between 
precipitous banks of rock. Then turned north across the Kalimat- 

5 
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tiya ascent, very steep and covered with loose stones over a I.IaoJt 
crnmbling slate. The latter part of the ascent less steep. This B 
the K-iungar pass by the Kiangar peak (17,680 feet). The crest ii* 
composed of small loose stones rising in a sweep to the top of the 
hills on either side ; beyond a good extent of valloy and low lnll» 

■ covered with brush-wood rises the Balchba ridge. Hence to ChidAnm 
eneamping-ground (13,520 feet) by a descent due north over alter¬ 
nate snow-beds and loose stones from tlie ridge oa the oast, llio 
track is here bounded east and west by bare ranges with a small 
Btream flowing north in the hollow between them chiefly under snow 
beds. The hills on either side are perpetually crumbling away;, 
aceumnlating immense heaps of loose stone along their bases. 
ChidSmu is a small level spot on the right or oast bank of tho stream 
above noted, which is here joined by another stream from the cast. 
The streams unite near Baplikbel to from the Kiogadh, a tributaiy 
of the Girthi. Just north of Chidsimn, across the stream, a succos- 
sioa of low hills commence, extending northwards to Ijapliklujl. 
These are covered with the goat-thorn or danid (0. 
and the hollows afford good pasturage. Looking from the south 
the southern face of hills and ravines hardly bear a trace of snow, 
whilst the northern aspect of those of similar elevation aro thickly 
covered snow# 

From Ohiddma the track passes along a sttccossion of lo'^v 
hillocks to the Kiogadh, on the right bank of which is tho Lapklml 
or Lapiei encamping ground (13,990 feet). Hence a track h’lnls* 
mp the Kiogadh by the Chalda pass (17,440 feet) and also by iho 
Chirohnn pass (17^960 feet) into- Tibety meeting tlio track from 
Unta-dh6ra by tbe Kingri-bmgri pass (18^300 feet) at tho Ohir- 
thxLU (Ghitichutt) encamping ground in Tibet (1 &,130 feet)* Whero 
crossed near Laphkhel the Kiogadh was a rapid torrent thirty i<^ 
forty yards wide, but usually passable by laden slioep. Tho 
encamping ground is a few hundred feet above tho river shut iii 
by an amphitheatre of low hills which form tho baso of tho low ridgf^ 
crossed on passing into Tibet.. The goat-thorn is tolerably ahim-* 
dantand in early June the hollows are covered with young grass, 
forming a favourite pasturage ground. Tho salagrum stones abound 
here. Hence one track leads to the Bhelshol pass on ih<.‘ wosi 
(16,390 feet) and another to the Balohha pass (17^500 feet), Th^ 
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first stage is to Sangcha encamping ground (14^110 feet); first 
Siorthwards tip a gentle ascent or two and then west over undulat¬ 
ing ground, sometimes bare and sometimes covered with ddma and 
rills of water giving nourishment to grass in all tbe hollows. The 
breadth of this tract is about two to three miles and it ends in the 
ascent to Balchha, From Sangcha the track leads north-east to 
the bank of a northern afiluent of the Kiogadh. This is joined by 
numerous streams on either side and is divided near Talla Sangcha 
into two streams, one coming from the north and the other from 
the north-east, up which lies the route to the pass. The hills on 
either side are of iHconsiderable height, bare, precipitous and 
crumbling, but towards the foot of the pass they open out a little 
and have a few thorn bushes on the slopes and where the surface is 
abraded it is of a brick-dust colour. On the summit is a small 
Leap of stones with sticks and rags attached to them, to which 
the natives add a stone or two as they pass. The view northward 
from the summit of the pass is thus described:—Instead of a 
plain which I had expected to see, the country of Tibet is formed 
of alternate low hills and table-lands with a range of higher hills 
well sprinkled with snow in the distance running north-west to 
south-east,” Though at the time of his visit (the second of June) 
the weather was mild, this was represented to be unusual and 

the wind and cold were stated to be for the most part dreadful, 

0 

Tlio Jbanka stream rises from tbo northern slope of the pass 
•and has a direction north and a little west. This is Joined by a 
stream coming from past Ohirchun and the two united form tho 
Trisnm, a good-sked river flowing to the north-west. The view 
fro’tn tho ptiss was contracted by the slope of the hill east and west 
just in front and by the distant haze, no vegetation was -visible. 

Balchha, a pass on the frontier separating Tihri from Bisahr, 
lies ovcflr a crest of the ridge separating the valleys of the Tons and 
Fabar or Pdbhara in Patti Bangarh and parganah Bawain. The 
jjass has an elevation of 8,808 feet above the level of the sea and 
tho ridges on each side are thickly clothed with deoddr. 

Balchha Ghat, a ferry across the Kali river in parganah Shor 
of the Kumaon district, is situated 12 miles east^of Champdwat 
and 19 miles south-east of Pithorogarh. Latitude 20-17'"-40% 
Eongitude 80°-20^-55/'’ - ■ 
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Bamsa, a patti of parganah Nagpur in •British Garluvdl, is 
hounded on the north and east by Kdlipliat Mali!; on the soxrlli 
by K^ipbdt Talli ; and on the west by Tihri. The road from 
■Rudrpray^g to Eeddm 4 th proceeds northwards along the left 
bank of the Manddkini river. The patw^ri of Malli Kdlfplidt, 
usually resident in Guptkashi, collects the land*revenue of this 
Patti, Maikhanda and Parkandi also. The principal villages are 
Bhairgaon,;Dewa)i, Lamgaondih and Semali. The entire Patti is 
held as saddbart and its revenues are administered by a local com¬ 
mittee. 

Ba>Qd or Bund, a patti of parganah Dasoli in British Garh\v61, 
comprises a small triangular patch of mountain laud on the left bank 
of the Alsdmanda river near Pipdlkoti, It is held in saddhaH and 
is administered by the local committee. It was formed from Dasoli 
in 1864: and the Patwdri of Dasoli Talli, usually resident in Nand- 
praydg, still collects its revenue. The principal village is Bairagnn, 
where there is a school. There are copper mines at Bautoli in this 
Patti, but they are not now worked. 

BandaijmcBli (or Bandarpunchb, ‘the monkey’s tail’), a moun¬ 
tain mass forming a collection of peaks known as the Jamnoiri 
peaks in the records of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, Throo 
peaks are laid down in the maps as Srifcdnta, 20 , 1 ^ feot 5 Bandar- 
punchh, 20,758 feet; and Jamnotri, 20,038 feet. 

Fraser whites:—“ As seen from the south-west two lofty and mas¬ 
sive peaks rise high above the rest, deep in snow, from which all 
the other inferior ridges seem to have their origin. These peaks 
are connected by a sharp neck, considerably lower than themselves. 
The south and south-east exposure is the least stoop, and boars a 
great depth of pure unbroken snow. Little or no rock is soon, 
except a few points at the ridge of the conecting nock, whore it is 
too sharp Mid steep for snow to lie; and there it appears of a rod 
colonr. Here and there lofty precipices are seen in the snow itself, 
where the lower parts have melted, and masses have given way 
and slidden down to the ravines below, leaving a face several hun¬ 
dred feet high, that shows the depth of snow which has aecumulatid 
for ages. The name of Bandarpnnohh properly applies only to the 
highest peaks of this mountain; all the subordinate peaks and 
ridges have their own peculiar names, Jamnotri has rcfcrouco 
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only to the sacred spot, whore worship is paid to the goddess and 
ablution is performed, According to native accounts there are said 
to be our peaks which form the top of Bandarpunchh, only two of 
which are seen from the south-west and in the cavity or hollow con¬ 
tained between them tradition places a lake or tank of very pecu¬ 
liar sanctity. No one has ever seen this pool, for no one has ever 
even attempted to ascend any of these peaks. Besides the physical 
difBculties the goddess has especially prohibited any mortal from 
passing that spot appointed for her worship/’ 

The landholders aver that every year, in the month of Phagun, 
a single monkey comes from the plains, by way of HardwAr, and 
ascends the highest peak of this mountain, where he remains twelve 
months, and returns to give room to another; hut his entertain¬ 
ment must be very indifferent and inhospitable, as may be inferred 
from the nature of the place; for he returns in very sad plight, 
being not only reduced almost to a skeleton, but having lost his 
hair and a great part of bis sfcin.’^ 

The group of hot springs known as Jamnotri is only about 500 

yards below the place where the various 

Jamnotru 

small streams that unite to form the first 
waters of the Jumna fall into a basin below. Hence they shoot 
over the brow of a rock projecting from the snow and pass down 
where the rocks again close over the stream, and though not so lofty 
as those below interpose a bar to progress upwards in the bed of 
the stream. At the place where it is customary to perform ablution 
the north-east side of the river is very steep and the rocks about here 
“seem to be quartzose, and chiefly white, but exhibiting different 
shades and colours. The structure is luminous, and from between 
these laminse run several small streams of warjn water, form- 
ing together a considerable quantity. There are several other 
sources in which the water bursts up with great ebullition, and one 
in particular, from which springs a column of very considerable 
size, is situate in the bed of the river between two large stones, 
and over it falls a stream of the river water. This water has a 
temperature of 194*7®, nearly that of boiling water, at an elevation 
of 10,849 feet above the level of the sea, and emits much vapour. 
The water is exceedingly pure, transparent, tasteless, and devoid 
of smell. A great quantity of red crust, apparently deposited by 
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the water, whieh seemed to be formed of ail iron oxide, and aonio 
gritty earth, covers all the stones around and under the stream. 
This, on exposure to the air, hardens into a perfect but very 
porous stone, whilst below the Water it is frequently mixed witli a 
slimy substance of a very peculiar character, of a dull yellowish 
colour, somewhat like isinglass, certainly a production of the water 
as well as the above crust, for it covers the stones over which tho 
stream runs, and is very abundant.” 

The violeace and inequality of the stream frequently changes 
the bed of the river. Form erly it lay on the side opposite to this rook, 
and the numerous sources of this warm water were then very 
perceptible, many of them springing from the rock and gravel to 
some height in the air, but several of these are now lost in tho 
present course of the stream. These warm springs are of groat 
sanctity, and the spot for bathing is at that point before mentioiuwl, 
where one of a considerable size rises in a pool of tho cold river 
water and renders it milk w’arm. This jet is both hoard and soon, 
as it plays far under the surface of the pool. Those springs 
have all particular names, snob as Gauriknnd, Taptakund, &i., 
and, as usual, a superstitious tale is related concerning their 
ori^n. Thus it is said that the spirits of the Eishis, or twelve 
holy men who followed Mah4doo from Lanka (after the usurpa¬ 
tion of B4wan) to the Himalaya inhabit this rock and coutimi- 
ally worship him. (J. B. Fraser’s Journal, pp. 418—430; As. 
Bes., XIV., 395 ; Ibid., 324, 327.)' 

Banelssnin, a patti of parganah Barahsydn of British Qarliwul, 
is bounded on the north by pattis KandwAlsydn and Sitousyiln; 
on the south by the Nyar river, separating it from parganah Ganga 
Sal4n; on the east by pattis Manyarsyun and Gangw6rsy6a and on 
the west by the river Ganges. In 1864 three villages were roooivod 
from Kandwdlsydn and five from Manydrsydn. The patwiiri of 
this Patti, usually resident in Maklori, collects the land-rovonuo of 
Patti Kandwdlsydn also ; both, in. 1864, aggregated Rs. 2,300 for 
land-revenue and saddhart and Es. 158 for gd.nth paid by 51,82 
souls. There is a school at Khola. Tho patti comprises tho lands 
lying between the Nydr river on the south and the Eandi river on 
the north, both affluents of the Ganges. The principal villages arc 
BydnsgMt, Naugaon, tari, Maklori, Khola, and Bajydugaoa. 
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Bangarsyun, a patti of parganali Malla Salan in British 
Garhwal, is bounded on the north by Choprakot and lihaundyal- 
syun; on the east by the latter patti and Meldhar; on the south by 
Sabali, and on the west by Talain. The principal villages are 
Sukhai and Joi on the Kainur road; Baijirau, where the roads from 
Raninagar to Kainur and Almora to Paori cross the eastern Nyar 
by a bridge; Siloli and Hainsa. In 1864, Kumuliya was trans¬ 
ferred to DhaunJyalsyuu. The patwari of Choprakot, usually resi¬ 
dent in Kanyiir, collects the land-revenue of this patti also. The 
eastern Ny^r runs from north to south through the patti, which 
is sparsely inhabited and of little importance. 

BangarhS3nin, a patti- in parganah Barahsyun in British 
Garhwal, is bounded on the south by pattis Kandw^ilsyun and 
Sitonsyiin; on the north and west by the Ganges, and on the east 
by pattis Rawatsyun and Idw^lsyun. The patwari of Rawatsyiin, 
resident at Margima, collects the revenue with that of Patti Sitons- 
yiin. This patti comprises a small strip of land lying along the 
left bank of the Alaknanda and traversed by the Hardw^r and 
Srinagar road. It contains the villages of Kdadi Bidyakoti, and 
Kolas li. 

Banjbagr, a resting-place on the route from Kandprayag on 
the Alaknanda to Baijndth on the Gumti, is situated in patti Nandak 
and parganah Dasoli of British Garhwal, distant 14 miles from 
Nandprayag; 12 miles from Narayanbugr, where the Pindar is 
crossed by a bridge, and 11 miles from Diingari on the right bank 
of a tributary of the Pindar. The journey from Nandpraydg is 
often broken at Ghat, 10 miles from Nandprayag; and here too the 
road to Rainni branches off. From Nandprayag the road to Banj- 
bugr follows the left bank of the Nandakini river and is bridged 
throughout where necessary. It is gently undulating without any 
steep or difficult ascents. Chimtoli village lies half way and 
besides this the villages of Mahar Bagti, Rdj Bagti, Gandnsu, and 
Nagbugr lie on the right bank of the river. Thirpuo and Chimtoli 
are the only villages on the left bank. The scenery in parts is 
very picturesque and the hills well covered with forest. From 
Ghat to Bdnjbugr the valley contains some bits of the prettiest 
scenery in Garhwdl. At Banjbugr the road to Ndr/iyanbugr turn^ 
off to the right and that to Dungari to the left. 
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Bans, a halting-place with bungalow on the road from Al- 
mora to Pithoragarh, lies in north latitude 29°-36^-44^ and east 
longitude ; in Patti Seti Talla of parganah Shor in 

Kumaon, distant 48^ miles from Almora and 7^ miles from Pithora- 
garh. Tlie traveller’s bungalow is in charge of a watchman and 
there is also a baniy^’s shop. The road from Shor ascends tho hill 
to the north-west of the Shor valley by an easy ascent of about 
1,500 feet and enters a remarkably wide and open valley tlu’ckly 
studded with villages, amongst which Chhftna and Bhunmuna aro 
noted for their oranges. The stream draining this valley flows into 
the eastern Rdmganga on its left bank, where it is crossed by tho 
iron suspension bridge. On the north the peaks of Iriarikot ((5,884), 
Asur-chula (6,980), and Bhunmuni (5,728 feet) run from east to 
■west to the Bamganga ; on tho east the ridge dividing it from tho 
Shor valley attains a height of 6,898 feet, and on tho south tho 
water-shed above Pabhe has an elevation of 5,775 feot above tho 
level of the sea, 

B^ahmandal, a parganah in Kumaon, contains seventeen 
Pattis, each of which is separately noticed, vis. Bisaud Malla, 
Bichhla and Talla; Bordrau Pallaand Walla : Dwdrsaun, KairAniu, 
Kdligdr, Kh&spurja, Uebyhr, Ryiini, Syfinara Malla and Tulla, 
Tikhiin Malla and Talla and Atli%uli Palla and Walla. Thoso 
comprise 619 mahdls or estates containing 601 villages. Tho land 
tax has been assessed thus:— 

1816. 1816. 1817. 1820. 1823. 1826. 1833. 1843. Current, 

fis. Bs. lis. Rs, Bs. Ks. Its. lia. Ba, 

9,241 10,147 11,073 14,767 16,956 16,896 17,328 18,075 36,833 

The current assessment falls at Rs. 1-1-0 per acre on tho asscssallo 
area and at Rs. 1-6-3 per acre on tho assessed cultivation. , Tlio 
assessable area comprises 34,724 bisis, of which 8,208 are oulturablo 
and 26,516 are cultivated (2,840 irrigated). The population at tho 
time of settlement numbered 31,740 males and 28,434 females; in 
1872,67^425 (31,395 females) and in 1881, 60,848 (29,683 fomalcaU 
The exemptions from the land-tax for the support of temples and in¬ 
dividuals amount to 1,678 hi^i^ assessable at Es, 3,308 per annum# 
Besides these 2,948 Msis are held in fee simple. 

This is the central parganah of the district and contains tho 
capital Almora. It occupies the whole upper basin of tho Kosi 
above the great turn of that river to the westward below Almora^ 
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^tid also tte tipper portion of the basin of the Qagds, a tributary of 
the west Ramganga, Mr. Batten’s description of the parganah 
holds good to the present day 5 —The whole tract is richly culti¬ 
vated and thickly peopled, with the exception of the highest moun¬ 
tains and these are by no means difficult of access, nor do they 
present any stupendous features in the landscape. The climate of 
the parganah is for the most part very fair, the height of the villages 
above the sea varying from 6,000 feet to 3,500 feet, the main valleys 
however rarely falling to the latter level. Perhaps in no part of the 
hills can anything more beautiful be seen than the valley of the 
Kosila in Borarau, especially near Someswar. The mixture of the 
natural scenery of wood and water, the care-displaying fertility of 
innumerable fields, and the sprinkled human habitations remarkable 
for their pretty architecture, make up a picture which it would be 
difficult to equal in any part of Asia. The cheerfulness and abun¬ 
dance, too visible in the neighbourhood of Almora itself and Haw4I- 
Mg, are well known and make up for the abaeaee of grandeir 
natural features. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that on the 
north-west face of the Almora hill from ridge to base there is not 
a yard of land uncultivated. The cereal grains from the chief 
productions of the soil, and in Borarau, Kairarau and Ath^guli, sugar¬ 
cane, cotton and linseed are also frequently seen. The two former, 
however, are not grown as profitable staples, but for home use, nor 
is there any manufacture of saleable gur or other preparations of 
sugarcane. Throughout the whole parganah, but especially in 
Malla Syfinara, the fruit of the hill pomegranate (ddrm) is a most 
plentiful and valued production, the extracted juice being sold 
the bazar as a fine acid, and the outside rind taken in large quanti¬ 
ties to the TaiAi market under the name of naspdt^ as ^n important 
article in the dyeing and tanning trade. Walnuts, oranges, lemons, 
and plantains also are very abundant. This orchard wealth is 
daily increasing, whereas, under the late Government, from the mere 
wantonness of the Gorkh41i soldiers in cutting down garden wood, 
the villages were becoming more and more denuded of fruit trees.’' 

Bdrahmandal, as its name denotes, originally comprised twelve 
circles or sub-divisions. As we have seen in the fifteenth century 
all these sub-divisions were each under its own r&ja^ Uclyan </han3 

»G«z, XL, 527. 
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in 1420 A. D. reduced the Bisaud and Mahrydri Rdjas to submis¬ 
sion, and some seventy years later Kirati Chand completed* the 
conquest of Barahmandal, driving the Bisaud rdja from the remain¬ 
der of his possessions, capturing Sydnara and colonizing the Bora 
and Kaira Bans with people of those castes. It was not, however, 
until 1560 A.D. that Balo Kalydn Chand® founded Almora and 
removed the Chand capital from Champdwat, giving the tract 
around the name Khdspurja because it was distributed amongst the 
immediate followers of the court. Sydnarakot was the old capital 
of the Sydnara rdjas and still shows traces of the fort and the 
suranff for supplying the garrison with water. Tikhdukot was the 
capital of Tikhdn and was founded by a Khasiya of Rankil w'bo 
was forced to surrender by having the water out off from his fort. 
A Chilwdl Khasyia was the author of this piece of treachery and 
received the haminacMri dues of several villages as his reward. 
The By Ini people received several privileges as the dandi-bearers 
of the Chand rdjas. Uohyur was always noted for its soldiers 
who composed till lately a considerable proportion of every Ku- 
maoni contingent At Amkholi near T^kula was an old_ Katydri 
city, regarding which many stories still exist; see Takula. 

Bmrahsyun, a parganah in Garhwil, comprises fourteen Pattis 
or sub-divisions, each of which is separately noticed, viz., Banel- 
sydn, Bangarsyfin, Gagwdrsydn, Idwdlsydn, Khdtsydn, Eandwal- 
sydn, Kapholsydn, Manydrsyfin, Mdalsydn, Paiddlsydn, Patwdi- 
sydn, B&watsydn, Sitonsydn and Aswdlsyan. The land-tax at 
each settlement was assessed as follows:— 

iei5. 1816. ISir. 1820. 1823. 1828. 1833 . 1840. Cwreitf. 

Bs. Es- Ks. Bs. Ks. Es. Ks. Bs. Es. 

6,005 6,143 6,593 8,161 10,102 10,423 10,655 10,652 17,866 

At tiie carrent settlement there were 506 estates comprising 648 
villages, containing an assessable area of 29,197 acres, of which 
25,726 were cultivated. The receipts of 1861 amounted to 
Es. 11,448, of whioh Bs. 363 were saddbart and Es. 348 gimih 
and tnudjl, represented by Bs. 1,221 in the total of the new assess¬ 
ment. The water-mill rent amounted to Bs. 71. The land-tax fell 
on the total assessable area at Bs. 0-9-9 per acre and on the culti¬ 
vation at Es. 0-11-1 per acre. The population in 1841 numbered 
22,068 souls (9,942 females); in 1853, 33,497 (16,491 females) j in 

>7iirf.,534. 
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ms, 34,232 (16,530 fetnalos); in 1872, 44,727 {22,514 females), 
and in 1881, 48,220 (24,582 females), 

Birahsyun, as its name implies, originally consisted of twelve 
sub-divisions named after the clans that occupied them. It is 
bounded by the NySr river on the east and south and the Ganges 
on the west. The hills throughout are for the most part hare of 
wood ; but the whole tract, with the exception of some portions of 
the river glens, is eminently fertile, and bears a resemblance rather 
to Eumaon than to Garhwal. The villages are large and the po* 
pulation plentiful and industrious. Kach patti generally has its 
own separate valley, and the surplus produce is sold at Srinagar,, 
on the pilgrim road, and in the plains; tobacco of a good quality 
IS produced in low situations and sugarcane is sometimes seen. 
Hemp is but rarely grown ; neither do the people use sheep and 
goats for the purposes of trafSc. Their dress also is more fre-* 
quently made of cotton than of hempen cloth, and woollen apparel 
is quite unknown. Land being here valuable gives rise ^to eon*- 
siderable litigation, and the vicinity of the courts (perhaps the 
cheapest to suitors in all India) enables many of the inhabitants 
who are fond of law to gratify their inclination. This part of the 
country was very much injured by the oppressive rule of the 
Goikhalis ; but, even in the time of the Rujas, near the close of 
last century, General Hardwicfce describes the tra^tt as wretchedly 
w^aste. Now it is highly cultivated, the population has more ihatr 
doubled, and there is no part of the hills wherein the benefits of 
our rule are, more conspicuous to the eye or more often recited 
the ear. Clay slate and quartz rock almost exclusively prevail. 

B&abisr, a patti of parganah Sira in Eumaon, lies between ib& 
Ramganga river to the west and the Kalapani or Bichol river to the 
south and east; on the north it is bounded by the Athbisi pattis r 
and on the south by Seti, Talla and Kharayat of Shor. The road 
from Pithoragarh to Thai runs through this jmtti to the SSmganga 
valley, passing by Bichol and Luwakot, in a north-westerly direc¬ 
tion. The Askot road running north crosses the north-eastern end 
of the patti by Kanauli and Shirauli. Barabisi is comparatively 
open and highly cultivated ; the head-waters of the Kalapani form 
the drainage lines and the main stream the southern boundary 
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to its junction with the Bamganga on the left bank in latitudo 
2i)^-39'-50^' and longitude There are copper mines at 

Harali, seldom worked now. The total assessable area comprises 
2,263 bids^ of which 862 are cnltnrable and 1,400 are cultivated 
(381 irrigated). The land-tax yielded Es. 624 in 1815 ; Bs. 940 
in 1820 ; Ks. 1,075 in 1843, and is now fixed at Es. 1,855 for the 
term of settlement, with an incidence of Ks. 0-13-1 per acre on the 
whole area subject to the payment of land-revenue and of Rs. 1-5-2 
per acre on the portion cultivated. The population at the time of 
settlement numbered 3,066 souls, of whom 1,627 were males. Some 
66 bisis are held free of revenue. There is a school at Luwakot^ 
The patwdri resides at Aganya, 

Barahat, a village in the patti of the same name in parganab 
Bawain of native Garhwal is situate on the right bank of the 
Granges or Bhagirathi, about 40 miles above Tihri. The houses are 
built of large stones and covered with slabs or coarse slates laid on 
strong timbers. At the time of Raper’s visit, in 1808, they were 
generally ruinous, having suffered much from an earthquake in 
1803, on which occasion between two and three hundred persons 
were killed, besides great numbers of cattle. From the central 
position of this place, there are lines of communication with various 
parts of Garhw&l: the distance to Gangotri is estimated at seven 
days’journey to Jaranotri at five; to Keddrntth at twelve; to 
Srinagar at six. Here travellers proceeding to Gangotri lay in 
provisions, as no supplies can be obtained higher up. In 1816 
Fraser describes B^rahat as ‘ a most wretched place, consisting 
of not more than five or six poor houses surrounded with filth 
and buried in a jangle of nettles, thorns and the like/ Tradi¬ 
tion records that it was once a place of note and contained fifty 
to sixty shops. The ruins of several temples remain. One at Datha- 
tihri is sacred to Siva as Visvanath: hence the place is also known 
as Uttar-Kashi. Parasurama has also a temple and Murli-Manohar 
and there are several places of ablution for pilgrims proceeding to 
Gangotri. At the Sukh-ka-mandir near the village is a remark¬ 
able trident or tri&'&l set up in honour of Siva. The base or 
pedestal, made of copper, is about three feet in circumference, and 
supports a shaft of brass twelve feet long, surmounted by a trident, 
having prongs each six feet long. The trident has been figured 
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the plate given in a former volume,^ where also Barahat is identified 
with the Brahmapura of Hwen Thsang,^ The natives assert that 
the Tibetaas formerly held this country, and attribute to them the 
construction of this relic. The Brahmans maintain that this 
lofty trident is miraculously maintained perpendicular on its nar¬ 
row base, and defy any one to overthrow it, but it is in fact 
fixed into the ground by an iron bar. There was formerly a temple 
over it, but this was destroyed by the earthquake of 1803. On 
the opposite side of the river near Utarwani are the remains of 
a fort called Arasu and below it the Bara-gadh stream joins the 
Bhagirathi. Below Barahat a jh&ld or rope bridge connects it with 
Srinagar, and below this a broad valley stretches for three or four 
miles consisting of table-land in which probably the river ran in 
former times. The Bhagirathi has here a wide channel, though 
still retaining much of the character of a mountain torrent. 

Bnraun (or BarL&on) a patti of parganah G-angoli in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by patti Pungar^nn ; on the south by 
patlis Bel and Bherang; on the west by pattis Athgaon and 
KumsySr, and on the east by pattis Bdrabisi and M&li of par¬ 
ganah Sira. The eastern R&mganga flows along its eastern 
boundary. The principal villages are Belkot, Bhandarigaon, Bora- 
Sangarh, Dangigaon, and Bhubaneswar where there is a noted 
temple. The assessable area comprises 5,208 bisis, of which 2,842 
are cniturable and 2,366 are cultivated (596 irrigated). The land- 
tax yielded Rs. 343 in 1815, Rs. 545 in 1820, Rs. 850 in 1843, 
and is now fixed at Rs. 3,024, which falls on the whole assessable 
area at Re. 0-9-3 per acre, and on the cultivation at Re. 1-4-5 per 
acre : 2,147 blsis are held in fee-simple and 303 are held free of 
revenue. The population at the time of settlement numbered 4,312 
souls, of whom 2,339 were males: 21 villages were transferred to 
Athgaon to form a new patti; and four were received from Punga- 
raun at the recent settlement. There is a school at Beni-N4-g. 

Bamdeo (or Brahmadewa, or more correctly Mundiya), a mart 
in the Tallades Bhdbar in Kali Kumaon, is the principal trading 
centre for eastern Kumaon. It is situate on the right bank of the 

* Vol. XL, p, 512, and plates IX. and XXX. of J, A. S. Ben., Vol. V., 
p. S47. There is a similar trident at Oopeswar in British Garhw4L ^ 
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river KAli henceforward known as the Sarcha or Ghagra, 50 miles 
east of Almora. Since 1850 it has become a place of considerable 
importance as the dep6t for the trade from Tibet hyJLhe Darma 
and Byans passes and the Nep&l trade through the market of Suf 
Mandi^ on the opposite side of the river. There is a police-station 
and bazar removed to their present site near Tarakpur after the 
floods of 1880 had destroyed the old oner The inhabitants suffer' 
much from malaria in the rains, and fever and diarrhma are very 
prevalent, though not to such a degree as in the Bhabar below* 
The trade is carried on from December until May, and such 
statistics as are procurable will be found under the head, of 
^ Trade ^ in the article Kutuaun. 

The Kumaun chain—bold, lofty, and scarped, with a superb 
glacis of forest along its base—here meets the Doti mountains at a> 
right angle; these if possible, clothed in still thicker forest, extend 
north and south, running far down in this last direction, with the 
Kali flowing at their foot so as to leave the Nepalese scarce room for 
their bazar. The river Sarda winds its way through the angle to* 
the north-east where the mountains on the Kumaon side are 
scarped into lofty walls and pinnacles, on the topmost of which about 
eight miles distant is the far-famed shrine of Purnagii'i, where Devi 
is adored by pilgrims from mountains and plains. Behind this the 
magnificent mountain of. Nali-mun (5,498 feet) rises far above the 
forest: on its western flank is the pass to Champawat by Sanmu- 
na* Tiie K^li opposite the mart is about 100 yards across, anti 
from ten to fifteen feet deep, perfectly clear and flowing with a 
strong steady current. The station of the great Trigonometrical 
Survey close to the^bazar lies in latitude 29°-6'--30''" and longitude 
at an elevation of 866 feet above the level of the sea. A 
canal has been constructed at a cost of three lakhs of rupees to carry 
200 cubic feet of water per second, and draws its water from the 
Kali, a little above the bazar. It is intended for the cultivation 
in the Bhdbar at the foot of the hills, and would have beeu very 
successful notwithstanding occasional injury by floods, especially 
in 1880, if the people could be induced to turn to irrigation 
here. Madden’s visit to the Purnagiri temples like almost all his 

^ It is said tbat the Nepal Government receive Rs, 26,000 per annum in 
transit dues at this mart. Barmdeo is a goth about four miles above Mundiya 
baaar. 
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Tf7ritings IS worth reproduction. They lie almost eight miles east- 
oorth-east from Barmdeo; the route follows the old Ohampawat road 
for about two miles, undulating on high ground covered with forest, 
the Kali following beneath on the right hand in a magnificent gorge. 
The path then quits the main road near Ranihat, and for the rest 

Puraat^iri rugged and diflScnlt, the 

Lad agar torrent following in a woody 
ravine on the left. The elevation of the shrine is almost 3,000 feet 
above the sea ; at this level though greatly cooler than Barmdeo, 
the malaria of the Bhabar still prevails, with sdl forest and fine 
clumps of bambii which being sacred to the Devi are never cut; the 
popular belief being, that if converted to use, scorpions and centi¬ 
pedes innumerable would issue forth to punish the sacrilege. 
Nothing can surpass the beauty and variety of the scenery about 
Paruagiri; nature absolutely revels in the luxuriance of the uni¬ 
versal vegetation, which no American forest, north or south, can 
possibly exceed ; but to superstition alone are we indebted for a 
path through and over the otherwise impassable thickets and pre- 
cipiees. The first symptom of sanctity in the wilderness is a 
•small marM^ dedicated to Bhairo as door-keeper ; here the pilgrims 
leave their shoes ; and no man of low caste or of a notoriously 
bad or even unfortunate character or filthy in person or discourse 
is knowingly allowed to advance further. 

\ 

Tunias lies in a sheltered glen about 200 feet below the west¬ 
ernmost of the three shrines; it is a small, black-domed structure, 
coated with copper, and placed on the crest of the great mural 
precipice of sandstone which here faces the south. A little to the 
south-east this wall termin ates and the mountain springs up into 
a very lofty and remarkable pinnacle of rock, presenting a preci¬ 
pitous face to the river, which rolls at its base in a winding chasm 
of vast depth, the waters generally calm and of lapis-lazuli tint. 
The gorge makes a rapid bend here, which brings the current 
3|ight against the upper end of the cliffs, which perhaps owe 
their existence to its slow operation. Each shoulder of the rocky 
pinnacle is consecrated by its temple, the easternmost being the 
most sacred and of very difficult access over cliffs and razor* 
edged lidges. Here the animals are sacrificed, the Brahmans 
appropriate the head and one shoulder of each beast with all the 
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cash they can extract, and considerable numbers of cocoa-nnts, 
the offering of which seems a sign connecting the mountain 
goddess and her rights with the ocean-loving Kdli of Calcutta. 
The acme of merit is attained by him whose offering, like Balak’s, 
consists of seven goats. The peak itself is the adytum of the goddess 
where none can intrude with impunity; a fakir who ventured to do 
so in days of yore was pitched across the river and found flattened 
to a pancake in the ban of Doti (Madden). 

Basantpur, a village in the eastern Ddn, which gave its name 
to a parganah now absorbed. It was plundered by Husain Khan 
in 1575 A.D., and again by Khalilullah in 1655 A.D. (Gaz , XI., 
545, 563). 

Batm, a halting-place in Patti Malla Ddrraa of Kumaon, is 
situate in north latitude 30°-14'-20^ and east longitude 80°-35 '-46,'®' 
on the left bank of the E. Dhauli at an elevation of about 10,000 
feet above the level of the sea. The population in 1865 numbered 
270 souls, the largest in the pattL From the encamping ground 
a view of three large glaciers on the eastern slopes of the Pancha- 
chdli is obtained. The marches from Askot, according to Colonel 
Garstin, are (1) Baluwakot in Malla Askot, a village near whichthe 
Ddrma people reside in winter; (2) Dharchnla, the wintering 
station of the Bydns Bhotiyas; (3) Khela on the boundary 
between Talla Dirma and Askot; (4) Sobhula in Talla Darma; (5) 
Chalkam in Malla Bdrma; (7) Nalihg ; (8) Baun or Go, and (9) 
Khimling, a village of tents usually occupied by Khampas from 
Huudes who have settled here. It is the last inhabited place on 
the route to the Darma pass and is situate on the left bank of the 
Dawai which joins the Lissar to form the Dhauli above Baun. It 
is five marches for laden sheep from Khimling to the foot of the 
pass at Dovdbi. 

Bel, a patti of parganah Gangoli in Kumaon, lies between the 
Bdmganga (eastern) on the east and the Sarju on the west. Theso 
rivers unite at the Bdmeswar temple to the south of this Patti 
the northern boundary is formed by the Athgaon and Bardun 
Pattis of the same parganah and the eastern by Pattis Bherang, 
WaJdiya Malla and Bdwal. The Pithoragarh and Almora road 
runs east and west through Bel between the iron suspension 
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bridge on the Raniganga and that over the Sarju passing by 
Kothera, Gangoli Hat, where there is a travellers’ bungalow in 
latitude 29^-39'-23'’ and longitude 80®-5'-24,'^ at aa elevation of 
5,290 feet above the level of the sea, Km, Panauli, and Hanera. 
To the north of the road are Snnar, Phursil, and TJpardra. To- 
the south between it and the Bumhhil peak (7,107 feet) are 
01 and Pabhe. Between this range and the Sarju lie Nangalti, 
and Askora above Rameswar. The assessable area comprises 3,322 
6{st\ of which 1,733 are culturable and 1,588 are cultivated (233’ 
irrigated). The land-tax yielded in 1815 Rs. 344, m 1820' Rs. 526, 
in 1843 Rs. 743, and is now assessed at Rs, 1,855, which falls on 
the whole assessable area at Re. 08*11 per acre and on the culti¬ 
vation at Re. 1-2-8 per acre. One village was received from Rangor 
and 37 w’-ere transferred to Athgaon at the recent settlement. The 
patwari usually resides at Gangoli Hat and collects the revenue of' 
Bherang also. 

Belkhet (or Bhilkbet), a camping place on the road from-Rarn>- 
deo to Ohampdwat on the right bank of the Ladhiya river, is 
situate in Patti Tallades and parganah Kali Kumaon in north lati¬ 
tude 29®-12'-30^ and east longitude 80®-12''-10^, about 13 miles^ 
from Barmdeo and 12 miles from Ohhirapani. From* Barmdeo the 
road passes up a gradual ascent, interrupted by torrents, over the 
Bitrigor carrying a good stream* of clear waternext Malla and 
Talla Deh, two small cultivated crater-like depressions and Sk 
little higher the Tdngagar stream, near which are the Syala tarns* 
A steep ascent leads to the Bayalohma pass,,over 4,000 feet high, on 
’which is a naula or covered well built by Mr. Lushington, a late* 
Commissioner. The descent to Belkhet is long and latterly very 
steep, there is neither, a bungalow nor a shop for grain here, and 
supplies have to be obtained from either Barmdeo or OhampawaL 
The scenery of this march is pretty, and every where the valleys and 
mountains exhibit the most exuberant vegetation. The Pothos^ 
scandens covers the tranks of large trees on the northern aspect of 
the Bayalchina pass, where also in the damp half dark glens- the* 
more beautiful Wailichia palm occurs in profusion,, with occasional 
specimens of the wild plantain. On the southern side of the 
pass, especially near the Tiingagar, the kaljanka (Thimhmym 
€&€cima) climbs the trees, and towards the summit, Cisms mfur- 

% 
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lata covers every rock and Olea glandulosa forms a timber tree. 
The valley consists of greenstone and dolomite; the mountains to 
the north exhibiting green and blue dolomite in vertical strata 
Vy^ith hornblende slate near the Ladhiya. The summits are of 
gneiss and granite, which last Dr, McClelland found reposing on 
gneiss and hornblende slate on the south-west declivity of Ohhira- 
pfini. 

From Belkbet to Chhirapani, about twelve miles, the road 
follows the right bank of the Ladhiya for a mile or more, and theiik 
tinder the small village of Uparkot, crosses the stream vdioro the 
entire width of the glen is occupied by its channel of stones and 
huge boulders, the latter rudely piled on each other with a general 
dip towards the head of the stream. Hero the Ladhiya receives in 
its left bank the Bhubkula up which the road proceeds and rises 
rapidly. The first pass is attained at the village of Kukrauni; 
hence along an undulating ridge two miles to Sail!; there is a 
tleoddr grove and a spring called Brahm about a mile beyond this, 
a little down to the east. Here commences the second pull up one 
of the great spurs of the Kanadeo (7,248 feet) range and only 
terminates about three quarters of a mile short of Chhinipuni 
which lies rather beyond the highest point of the pass. The de¬ 
clivities on each hand daring this ascent are extremely steep and 
deep. Ohhirap&ni derives its name from a small stream which lalls 
over the rocks here in a petty cascade. There is a bungalow and tea- 
garden here, and the elevation is 6,569 feet above the level of tbo 
sea. Close by on the east is the temple-crowned peak of Karuulco ; 
beyond a coZ, the range is continued eastwards in two other poakfci 
(6,235 and 5,536 feet respectively). To the south Nfiili-Mun is con¬ 
spicuous among the outer ranges; nortli-west is the highly cultivated 
vale of Oh&rdl, to the north-east Th^kil is seen and to the north are 
far on each side the snows. Hence to LohughSt (q.v.) ten miles. 

Bhabar (or Bhdwar) is that portion of the Grarhw4l and Kumaon 
districts which lies between the base of the hills and the Bijnor and 
Tar&i districts. The Bhabar portion of Qarhwal {q, v) is so small 
and unimportant that it is omitted from the present notice, which 
consequently refers only to the tract along the foot of the hills con- 
taining no purely hill village and lying between the Sdrda on the 
east and the Kotirao or Phika on the ^Yest* It includes the Bhdbay 
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portions of Pattis Tallades in Kdli Kumaon, Cliaubliainsi in Dliyd- 
nirau, Ohhakhata and Kota, and the CMkiya ildkaJi. It is to be 
distinguished from the Bhabar tahsil which for administrative pur¬ 
poses includes the hill portions of Kota and Ohliakhdta, and parts 
of parganahs Dhaniyakot, Dhyanirau, Phaldakot, and Rdmgar. 
The census of 1881 gives the population of the Bhabar tahsil in 
February as 132,860 souls, but with the bursting of the buds on 
the sisu in March—April, the majority of these return to the hill 
villages. The Bhdbar tahsil may therefore be considered as divided 
into the upper or Pahdr portion included in the general notice 
of the Kumaon district and the lower, lying below the hills with 
which we have to deal here. 


The physical characteristics of the Bhdbar have been suflfici* 
ently explained in a previous volume.^ It may well be described 
as the land of jungle and torrents usually dry in the summer. The 
only permanent streams of any importance 
Eastern Bhabar. being the IJandhaur or Deoha, Ganla, and 

Kosi, each of which is separately noticed. Commencing on the east 
with the Tallades Bhabar we find it bounded by the Sdrda, which 
separates^ it from Nepal. Next the Sarda comes the numerous 
torrents flowing directly into the Sarda.® Then the Chini torrent 
which uniting with the Kulauniya or Pandwani again divides 
into several branches in the Tarii. Nothing can be more con- 
fusin® than the nomenclature of these streams, some of which 
possess three or four names in a course of twenty miles. Soma 
divide or coalesce with others and again divide according as they 
get a larger or smaller supply of water. One year one of a group 
carries the main stream and another year another. The country be¬ 
tween each main channel being cut up by torrents divided by low sdl 
covered spurs running into the grassy savannahs which wherever 
oreat moisture exists are covered with tangled almost impenetrable 
undergrowth and great cane-brakes. West of the Pandw4ni comes 
the Laibar or K^imun between which and the Ghun or Gumti the 
country is much cut up by torrents, A low spur here runs down 
from the hills covered with sdl and a thick undergrowth. There is 
a large swamp in the bed of the river opposite Marwa and to the 
Gaz X, 86—99. 2 further articles—Barmdeo and Heldwta'* 

* For this portion of the Bhabar in 1853^ see Lieut. Burgess’ report in Sel, hec,, 
P., Ill 1 116, Allahabad, 1867. 
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south of the Eamsay road. Beyond this is the cfearing called 
’Grangapur, a narrow strip of grass land extending from it to the 
foot of the hills. Then across several torrents to the Be tali savan¬ 
nah and beyond it the Hanspnr chauv and the Nandhaur or Deoha. 
The Chaubhainsi Bbdbar extends from the Laibar or Kfimun to the 
Sukbi west of the Deoba. Between the Deoha and the Sukbi is 
the great Ohorgaliya clearing with its numerous settlements. West 
of the Sukbi comes the Chhakh&ta Bhabar and the immense sheets 
of cnltivation having Haldwdni as their 
Westera Bbabar. tjentre and watered by the 6 aula. 

West of Chaonchala comes the Kota Bhabar and west of the 
Kosi, the Chilkiya ildkah. These are all much more free from 
jungle and contain very much larger areas under cultivation and 
more permanent villages than the tract east of the Nandhaur. It 
is here also that the wonderful system of irrigatiaii by which all 
the spare waters of the hill rivers are brought under control is seen 
in perfection. Clearances, too, have so ameliorated the climate as 
to allow of people remaining in many places during the whole yean 
The great road from the Sarda to the Ganges, known as Ramsay’s 
road, passes through the whole tract besides good metalled roads from 
Bareilly to Binib&g and from Moradahad to Kaladlningi, and now 
the railway to jRanib% passing by Haldw4m will revolutionise the 
economic bearings of this tract and render its possession in every 
way more valuable, Eiamnagar is the mart for Kota and Haldwfini 
for Ohhakhdta, both are rising towns and have a separate notice. 

The three men who have monlded the fortunes of Kuraaon are 

^^ the same who have administered the BhSban 

Adtuimstration. , ^ 

and on their reports we have to rely for our 
information Mr. Traill up to 1835, Mr. Batten from 1840 to 
I860, and Sir Henry Eamsay from 1850 to 1884. Traill found the 
Bhabar the haunt of banditti i continually 
I’ecruited by the outlaws which the disorga¬ 
nisation of the previous half century produced in numbers. For 
some years he was engaged in a paper war with the plains authori¬ 
ties about the boundaries, and was always complaining of the dakaits 
who, driven from the lower country, found a safe asylum in the 
swamps of the Tarai and the jungles of the Bhdbar. In a previous 
volume I have given some account of the state of these tracts up 
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to tlie BritJsli occupation. In liis first report on the Bhabar, 
Mr. Traill writes:—^^In the direction of Kota and Ohhakbata not 
less than fifty villages have been reclaimed within the last eight 
years As a preliminary measure to the arrangement of the 
boundary it wonld appear indispensably necessary that the whole 
tract of the Tarii should be declared the free and disposable 
property of Government, with the reservation to individuals of 
nuch portions as may be in their actual occupation. This prin- 
oiple is founded on the inherent and* undisputed right of the 
sovereign in the soil, which right must be considered in the 
present instance as existing in full force from the length of 
time since which the tract in question has relapsed to a state of 
nature, -and which can consequently, with the exceptions above 
alluded to, be nowhere controverted by the claim of occupation. 
The sovereigns of Kumaon and Garhw^l being then driven into 
exile were followed by a great number of their former subjects, and 
these latter settling chiefly in the Tar^i of their respective princi¬ 
palities naturally preferred owing allegiance to the antiiorities in the 
plains rather than to the Gor&hillis. As this latter power becaim 
quietly and fully established in its successive conquests the re**annex- 
ation of the Tarai became an object of its policy. In Kumaon pro¬ 
per this measure had been partly ejffected, and to this circumstance 
is owing the discordant claims of the Bilhari and Kali Kumaon 
zamindars which are now under litigation. A further cause of 
the vicissitude of jurisdiction is to be traced to the wandering 
habits of the Thar us and Bhoksas, the two tribes who chiefly cul¬ 
tivated in the Tar^i. These persons holding an undisturbed mono¬ 
poly of a vast extent of territory, and being the objects of rivalry 
to two Governments, removed in whole communities to or from the 
foot of the hills according as caprice or interest dictated. The spot, 
where the new cantonment was established, immediately assumed 
the name of the deserted village, and in this manner the same 
name became inscribed in the records of both the plain and hill 
parganahs, while the practice of paying revenue to both Govern¬ 
ments to ensure double protection also led to the same confusion/’ 


To such a height had these disputes risen that we find them 
occupying a great portion of the corres¬ 
pondence of the years 1823-26, and the 

^ X5tb Januarj, 1822, ta QoFernmeiit« 


disputes. 





question of the boundary between the Blidbar and Rohilkhand was 
then the burning one of the day. So early as January, 1820, Mr. 
Traill brought to the notice of the Board of Revenue the existence 
of a fruitful source of quarrel in the unsettled state of the frontier 
towards Moradabad, and the Collector of that district was directed, 
in concert with the Commissioner of Kumaon, to adopt measures 
for the demarcation of the boundary between their respective dis¬ 
tricts.^ Delaj’S arose as it was hoped that the regular survey of 
the Moradabad district would soon take place, and it was not 
until 1823 that final instructions were issued to Mr, Traill and 
Mr. Halhed to undertake the survey and settlement of the boundaries 
of their respective districts. Mr. Traill stated the case for the 
hillmen, that from the want of pasture in the hills they were 
obliged to send down their cattle to the Bhabar, where they remain¬ 
ed during the greater part of the year. This practice led to the 
settlement of several new villages, not less than fifty having been 
reclaimed from the jungle between 1817 and 1823. The greater 
number of these villages were situate on the frontier towards 
Rohilkhand, where the facilities for irrigation were greater than in 
other parts of the Tar^i, but the conflicting demands arising from 
divided jurisdiction had hitherto prevented the development of cul¬ 
tivation such as might have been anticipated. An affray occurred 
at Tanda, which, although it lay within the customs posts and chain 
of military parties established by the hill authorities, had been 
given in farm by the Collector of Moradabad to a person from the 
plains. Mr, Traill accordingly submitted a list of tracts which he 


1 To Board, dated 1st January, 1820. 
Brora Board, dated 21 at January, 1820. 
To Board, dated 15tfa January, 1822. 
Brora Board, dated 9th April, 1822. 
Brora Board, dated 24th January, 1823. 
To Board, dated 27th January, 1823. 
Brom Board, dated 5th February, 1823. 
To Board, dated 24th February, 1823. 
To Board, dated 12th September, 1823. 
From Board, dated 6th October, 1823. 
Brom Board, dated 17th November, 
1823. 

Brom Board, dated 24th November, 
1823. 

Brom Board, dated llth June, 1824. 
From Mr. Halhed, Moradabad, dated 
24th March, 1823. 

To Mr. Halhed, Moradabad, dated 28th 
March, 1823 

Brom Mr. Halhed, Moradabad, dated 
30th April, 1823. 


To Mr. Halhed, Moradabad, dated 4th 
June, 1823. 

From Mr. Halhed, Moradabad, dated 
19th August, 1823. 

To Mr. Halhed, Moradabad, dated 4th 
September, 1823. 

From Mr. Halhed, Moradabad, dated 
4th October, 1823, 

To Mr. Halhed, Moradabad, dated 7th 
October, 1823. 

To Government, dated 26tb December, 
1823. 

To Mr, Halhed, Moradabad, dated 25th 
August, J824. 

To Mr. Halbed, Moradabad, dated 12th 
August, 1825. 

To Mr. Halhed, Moradabad, dated llth 
October, 1825 

To Board, dated 17th January, 182$, 

To Board, dated 21st November, 1826. 

From Board, dated 30th Novinber, 1826. 
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desired to liave excluded from any farming leases whicli might in 
future be granted by the plains authorities. The principal dis¬ 
putes were between the lessees of the farms of forest produce and 
grazing tax appointed by the hills and plains authorities respec¬ 
tively. The customs-stations of the hill farmers were placed on 
the immediate frontier at points where the various tracts into the 
forest joined on the main road and in several instances for the 
convenience of water^ within the boundaries claimed by the land¬ 
holders of Rohilkhaiid, It was eventually determined that aa 
experimental boundary line should be made by a line drawn from 
one spur or promontory of the lower hills which all along the fron¬ 
tier jut out into the plains, to the adjacent one; and to Mr, Halhed 
was entrusted the task of demarcating this line along the whole 
border of Bareilly and Moradabad and the villages to the south of 
that line, and the farming leases of forest products were to be 
transferred to the adjoining districts of the plains. 

Mr, Traill writes^ in 1823:— 


The gdi-char&l had from time immemorial formed a part of tlie priblie 

,. , ,, assets in Kumaon, and had continued to be senaratelv 

Traill onbxstory of duea _ a * • a* 'j i is ^ ^ 

leased to indiTiduai farmers from the conquest. The 

Collection of this impost in a portion of the Kumaun forests had been formerly 

made over to the principal chaukidars—A.ia Khan and Ami Khan—for the support 

of their respective estahlishoients. On the abolition of the chaukidari system in 

1817, the collection of this impost within the limits in question naturally ceased. 

The arrangement in 1820 was made to re-annex the char&i duties there to the rent- 

roll. The only other novelty in that measure was the simpliScation of the duties 

by fixing them at a specified rate per head of cattle in lieu of former numerous 

items such as ghikar, donia, gobar, angal, &c., under each of which separate 

demands were made from the herdsmen.” (The leases given were objected to by 

Mr. Halhed, and in reply Mr. Traill goes on to say that the rates were fixed in the 

leases and were less than the former dues.) The military parties in the forests 

are in no way available for re venae duties, being stationed there soltly with the 

view of protecting the life and property of the hill-men from the attacks of the 

low-land dakaitsand their interference in collections of any kind is peremptorily 

prohibited. It appears to me that far too much stress is laid on the spirit of 

encroachment said to be evinced by the hill zamindars j as far as my information 

goes, the Rohilkhand farmers and talukadars are equally active in their attempts 

to extend the sphere of their demands, these conflicting claims without attributing 

particular blame to either party may fairly be deduced from former events. The 

whole of the jungle estates from Kashipur to Bilhdri, formed, at a period not very 

remote and not greatly antecedent to the cession, an integral part of the Eumaon 

rdj, 3ince the annexation of these mahdh to Rohilkhand by the ifawab Asaf-ud- 

1 To GoYerument, I2th September, 1823, 
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daula no regular and general adjustment of the boundary line between the two 
provinces has ever taken place, the kanungol records of those mahdls necessarily 
exhibit the whole of the villages which originally formed^a part of them, includ-. 
ing some even within the hills. 

The Knmaun village-lists of the Gorfchali Government contain those villages 
nearest to the hills, which continued invariably attached to them, and also many 
more advanced lands which were subsequently reclaimed and brought into cultiva¬ 
tion by the inhabitants of this province; among the latter fall the disputed villages 
on the Moradabad frontier. The principle of assuming the projecting head lands 
for the points of demarcation, as proposed by Mr. Halhed, and approved by GoV- 
ment, will require many modifications on the Moradabad frontier, as if implicitly 
followed, many of the villages of that district will be excluded from its jurisdic¬ 
tion. At the western extremity the taluka of ("handi enters far into the hills 
being intersected from the Ganges to Lai Dhang, by a low range of hills, branch¬ 
ing o£E from the Ohandi Pahdr opposite HardwtLr. From the villages of Lai Dhang,. 
to another point of the same name on the Kashipur frontier, and from thence to 
Gaibuwa, the indentations in the lower range are frequently extensive and contain 
many Rohilkhand villages, among others Chilkiya and Burhiya which by such 
an arrangement would be included in Kuoiaun. As the nature and extent of the 
temporary cultivation appears not to have been perfectly understood, it may 
be stated in explanation that from November until May inclusive, the entire 
population of the southern parganahs of Kumaon to the amount of certainly not 
less than thirty thousand souls annually migrate to the foot of the hills. The- 
cultivation carried on by them in the Kumaon forests during these visits is con-' 
aiderable, and every means has been adopted to encourage it.*' 


In January, 1826, a joint report was sent in and adopted by 
Government; from the Ganges to the Hamgaiiga the lower range 
of bills was taken for the boundary, and from its having few open- 
^ ings or bays presented no diflfieulty. From 

Compromise effected. rM « ^ 

the Dharon river, seven miles west of Koti- 

riio to the Gaibuwa promontory, the principle of making the project¬ 
ing headlands the points of demarcation was followed, and so far as- 
possible those spots at which the cattle pens or gotha of the herds¬ 
men from the hills were established were included in the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the hills, whilst the hillmen were also allowed the privi¬ 
lege of pasture for their cattle in common with the men from the- 
plains on payment of the usual grazing dues. From Gaibuwa 
the lower or southernmost range turns to the north whilst the exist¬ 
ing line of jurisdiction continued in the general direction from 
north-west to south-east, and here the latter line was followed and 
demarcated through the forest, the boundaries recognized by the 
headmen of the adjacent tracts being adopted. A map was made 
showing all these points, and copies were sent to the chief officers of 
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the adjacent distri cfcs* La rge trees were take n as the permanent marks 
where they occurred, near the base of the hills. Pillars of large 
stones were erected at intervals of four or five hundred yards, and 
where such materials were not procurable, pillars of brick masonry 
were constructed along the entire boundary. Towards Bijuor the 
Sana! Nadi where it unites with the Koh, about a mile below the 
junction of thePauriyala,was taken as the boundary, and the entire 
arrangement was completed in 1832**. 

To the east the dispute between the representatives of Major 
Hearsey, who claimed the Bilhari pargauah and the hill men, had 

^ „ also to be settled, and the commission ap- 

Bdhan and Oudh. . t i i ^ 

pointed for the purpose fixed on the Saniha 

nala as the boundary between the Bhabar in eastern Kumaon and 
the Tarai belonging to the plains This decision was based on the 
records before the British occupation.* Another object of dispute 
was the 5di-eovered island in the Sarda called Ohandi-chak, and this 
was given up to Oudh for no apparent reason other than the per¬ 
tinacity with which the claims to it were put forward by those 
interested in securing it. The importance of having correct bound¬ 
aries was not in the least due to the value of the land for agricul¬ 
tural purposes, but to the grazing rights and in a secondary sense to 
the right of disposing of the forest produce, for it was on these two 
heads alone that the entire revenue depended in the earlier days of 
British rule, Gdi-chardi or grazing fees' was one of the miscellane¬ 
ous items of revenue retained at the British occupation as possessing 
some appearance of a due for the use of the land. In the hills they 
had been classed under gobar, pucMya, and ghikar; but these were 
abolished, and in the Bh4bar they had been farmed to the hereditary 
ehaukiclars or watchmen, the Meosor Mew4tis and Hairis, by whom 
they were called d^nia from the dona or wooden-bar to which the 
cattle are tied at night. The full tax was levied only on the 
strangers who came to graze. During the first few years after 
the conquest it had not been necessary to bestow much attention 
on the Bh4bar as it was practically waste and deserted, but wdth 
security to life and property the annual migration to the Bhdbar 
recommenced, and the tax on grazing was again introduced and 

^ To Colleck>r, Moradabad, dated 2Isfc April, 1831. ToCoIlector,Morad- 
a!»ad, daled 3fd May, 1831. From Oovemment, dated 31st August, 1832. To 
Board, dated lilth June, 1832, ® For references see Qaz., X,, 

& 
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farmed m three leases for 1822-23 at Rs, 2,077 a year, but the 
cattle of headmen of hill and plains villages and of permanent 
residents in the Bliabar were declared to be exempt from the tax. 
In 1824, the collection of these dues was intrusted to the Bareilly 
and Moradabad authorities, but in 1826 this duty was restored to 
the administrators of the hill districts, and at the same time the 
plainsward boundary was arranged on a firm basis and the amount 
to be levied was fixed, and the persons who should collect these 
dues and those from whom the dues were to be collected were 
ascertained and made known to the people, so that we hear very 
Kttle of them afterwards. 


Brom a report^ made in 1837 we learn that the portion of the 


38X7. 


Kota 

Chhakhata 


Bhdbar, included in Kota and Ohhakhdta, 


contained then:— 



Area euUwaied, 

Waste, 

Toial 

JRevenue» 

Ks. 

•M 30,923 

71,141 

102,064 

4,819 

... 29,067 

51,971 

01,038 

2,011 

&9,09O 

123^12 

183,102 

6,830 


The area is calculated in /iotas or hfghas^ but as no measure* 
meat had ever taken place - the area given was based on the esti¬ 
mate made by the headmen and the villagers. Even so rou»b an 
estimate as this bad never been made for the Ktili Kumaon Bba- 
bar. Seventeen of the Kota villages and twelve of the Chhakhdta 
villages lying along the foot of the hills had been cultivated from 
olden time by the hillmen as their inalienable right. The headmen 
or padhdns received two ploughs Qial) of land as their remunera¬ 
tion and relinquished this if they vacated office. The irriga¬ 
tion channels (yitfs) were broken up every year in the rains and 
repaired fresh in November at the cost of the sharers. FaMkdsht 
cultivators paid five rupees per plough-land, calculated at as much 
as a pair of bullocks could plough in a day and that could be sown, 
the produce being eight to tenfold. A stranger sharer giving his 
aid received one-third; if supplying bullocks and seed two-thirds 
the produce. In prosperous years the profit was about Rs. 25 to 
Ks. 35 per plough-land after deducting cost of repairing water- 
channels, bullocks, implements, and seed. As a rule the rain-crops 
‘ To Board, 17th July, 1837. 
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wore bad and did not pay. Since the introduction of British rule 
38 villages were brought into cultivation in Kota and 23 in Chha- 
khata by granting the proprietary right to ^vfaoever cleared the 
waste. These new proprietors leased out the land to ienants-at- 
will at Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per plough-land, whilst two villages in Kota 
and ten villages in OhhakhAta on the Tardi border were leased to 
Bhoksas on a system of advances by the local landholders. The 
earlier settlements in the Bliabar were encouraged by the grant of 
foil proprietary right for their entire holding to the persons who 
brought a tract into cultivation. This practice was in accordance 
with tlie system pursued by both the Rajas of Kumaon and the 
Oorkhdlis, and was found to promote in a great degree the recla¬ 
mation of the forest waste.^ 

Still, considering the present state of affairs, in 1837 there was 
little cultivation in the Kota Bhabar though it was then the richest 
portion of the tract. Ldiji Cbakrayat was the principal landholder 
and compared with others was a man of some substance, who had 
materially aided in the development of the Bhdbar by planting 
colonies of cultivators and arranging for their support. In the 
Chhakhdta Bhabar from the foot of the hills to Tdnda there was 
some show of cultivation close to the ^lils or water-courses, but the 
experiment of digging a well made near Tanda showed that no water 
could be obtained at a depth of 180 cubits throughout the continu¬ 
ous belt of thick forest which existed there. Harak Singh Mahra, 
the patw4ri, was the most influential person in this tract. In the 
Tallades Bhabar there was hardly any cultivation and no perma¬ 
nent population, due to the extreme unhealthiness of the climate 
and the ravages of elephants and other wild animals.® The principal 
landholders there were Ohaudhri and Bachhi Bargolli. Chorgalija 
alone in the whole of this tract was well watered and well culti¬ 
vated, and, indeed, this report represents fairly the state of affairs 
in the eastern Bhabar to the present day. 

We have in Mr, J. H. Batten’s report® an interesting account 

, of his connection with the Bhabar, which 

Mr. J. H, Batten. . . 

may be said to comprise the period 1840 to 

1850. As this report gives the first detailed account of any settle- 

^ To Board, 21st November, 1826, * To Commissioner, 17th May, 

18S7* f To Board, loth February, 1846, 
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ment of this tracts I shall summarise it here largely for its historical 
and practical interest and as fixing distinctly th^ somewhat vague 
localities of its predecessors. Bhdbar Talladts under Kali Kamaon 
lies along the right bank of the Barda as far as the junction of tho 
Saniha ndla^ with a length of eighteen miles from Barmdeo and a 
breadth from east to west of ten miles. The southerly extension of 
this division is narrowed almost to a point above tho junction of 
the Saniha, and near the deserted bed of the S4rda the land is too 
stony for agricultural purposes. Tallades differs from the rest of the 
Bhfibar in the absence (in 1643) of surface irrigation from gdh or 
water-courses. The Saniha stream flows along the southern edge 
of the tract, separating it from the parganah of Bilhari, while tho 
beds of the Jagbiira or Jagyara, which intersects the tract, and of 
the numerous torrent-ways which unite to form that stream, are 
almost dry in those parts where irrigation would alone be possible 
from their waters. The smaller streams which issue from tho hills 
and run south-eastward to join the Sarda in the upper portion of 
the tract have so inconsiderable a body of water in their channels 
before they are lost in the gravel that irrigation from them to any 
extent is found impracticable. A little is attempted from two small 
streams at Bastiya and Ginda-khali immediately at the foot of 
the hills, but tho quantity of water after February is said to bo 
only sufficient for drinking purposes. In this tract, however, the 
tract of waterless forest is very narrow, and thereby presents a great 
difference from the western Bhabar, while without possessing the 
features of a regular river-valley it approximates in character to the 
country adjacent to the Ganges in the Saharanpur district below 
Bardw&r. Here, as there, the digging of wells is found practicable 
within a short distance of the hills. It may, therefore, be assumed 
that the great bed of rolled stones underlying the Bhabar is deepest 
in the centre of the country which separates the Ganges from the 
Sarda, and that the porous gravelly detritus thins out as the land 
slopes down to either of those great drains. In none of the Tallades 
villages, however, is irrigation from wells attempted, and (except 
in the rains, when the sots or small streams become full and capable 
of embankment} the Thdrus of the lower part depend on the rains 
and dews of heaven, and on the natural dampness of the soil, for 
the moisture which their crops require. 
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BMhar Chauhliainn extends from the Saniha stream on the 
east to the Sukhi on the west. Within these limits are the Kaman 
or Kamani and its small tributaries, the numerous affluents of the 
Handhanr or Deoha or Dewa or Garra, as it is variously called, 
the Dewa itself and its great branch the Kailas and finally some 
small torrents -which join the Sukhi or eastern Bahgiil. This 
tract may be estimated at somewhat more than 30 miles in a 
straight line from the Timla pass to Asni and the breadth varies 
from six to twelve miles or more. Throughout the widely scat¬ 
tered clearings of this tract there is some kharif cultivation and 

a few of the most hardy hillmen and hdlis 
State of cultivation. . , . 

in every clearing venture to remain and 

look after the rice-fields. Irrigation is easily carried on by 
means of small giils taken off from the little streams which 
are so plentiful in this division, and no great embankments are 
required. Some of the clearings, however, are less advantage¬ 
ously situated in this respect, and there the rabi crops are the 
staple produce. This tract is peculiar in not swallowing up all 
the streams which pour into it from the hills. A great majority of 
these flow through the green forests, not unlike English brooks in 
the clearness and depth of their water (though some few are 
mere beds of torrents) ; and hence arise the excessive thickness 
and rankness of the vegetation in this tract. Some of the cane- 
brakes and khair (Acada catechu) thickets are absolutely impene¬ 
trable, preventing all cross paths from clearing to clearing. Bast 
of the Dewa, the country presents a series of savannah-like valleys 
between high elevations, some of the latter covered with sdl forest, 
and all cut up by ravines and utterly waterless. These heights 
and hollows run down in a parallel southerly direction from the 
hills. The clearings occupy the several hollows here alluded to, 
and hence the more plentiful supply of water than is enjoyed by 
the people of the western Bhabar, where ^outside the lower hills at 
least) such irregularities of the surface are unknowm. There are 
no marts in Ohaubhainsa, but a few shops are found at Jaula-sdf, 
a principal pass from the hills in the centre of the tract, and sell 
grain to the timber cutters an d other visitants of the forest. The 
Dewa river rushes out of the valley of Durga-Pipal (almost a 
Ddn), and its waters are rapidly taken up by the hillmen for the 
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irrigation of Ohorgaliya, where there is now a thriving settle¬ 
ment, connected with Sit^rganj by a good road. 

BMhar Chhahhdta extends from the Sukhi river on the east 
to the Bhakraonthe west, a distance of 25 miles or thereabouts ; 
while from the foot of the hills to the boundary of the Tardi the 
breadth varies form 15 to 20 miles. The Gaula river nearly equally 
divides and forms the main characteristic of this division. On 
tho north-eastern extremity and close to the hills there is a set of 
small villages, watered by the numerous tributaries of the Sukhi, 
the bed of which river itself is dry in the upper and middle part of 
its course through Chhdkhata, 

Bh&])ar Kota extends from the Bhakra river on the east to the 
Koti Rao torrent on the west wdiere it adjoins Garhwal, a distance 
of 35 miles or more. At the south-eastern extremity it extends 
very far into the plains, bordering on the Gadarpur parganah of 
the Tarai district, from which point it narrows considerably in the 
forest tract below Nayagaon and Kamola till it reaches the Kosi 
near Gaibuwa, beyond wliieh on the opposite side of the river 
the hill Bhdbar hardly extends further than the actual base of 
the mountain. The Patti is divided by Mr. Batten into (1) the 
Bhoksa villages belonging to the Ohakriy at zamindari; (2) the Bh^bar 
villages lying outside the lower hills ; (3) the villages in the Kota 
Ddn within the lower hills i (4) scattered villages at the mouths of 
the several passes; (5) the hilly tract called Kota lying between the 
Kosi and Rdraganga occupied by occasional patches of cultivation, 
but without fixed villages. The first is now waste, the Bhoksas hav¬ 
ing moved down to Gadarpur, and compensation is still paid to the 
heirs of Moti Chakr4yat amounting to Rs. 300 a year. This tract 
is commonly called K41a-banjar from the colour of the soil The 
Bhoksas made great swamps here by banking the Kakrala, Nihdl, 
and their branches and wasting the water. Portions of the second 
tract are improving considerably and are watered by the Baur 
and Dabka. The scarcity of water will always prove a drawback 
to the increase of cultivation, for beyond the range of the Kala- 
dhtingi canal very little is available. 

The third tract or Kota (y.t?.) Dfin is exquisitely beautiful, 
showing a sheet of cultivation eight miles in length by three and 
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four in'breadth, dotted with mango groves, and emulating on a 
small scale the rich central plateau of the Dehra Ddn both in appear¬ 
ance and climate. The revenue of this tract has been proportionately 
good. The inhabitants are all hillmen and the tenure is for the 
most part zamindari, though in a few instances the actual cultivators 
possess proprietary rights in their fields. Some of the Padhdns are 
highly respectable men and far from poor, bat they do not attempt, 
except veiy rarely, to produce on their lands anything more valu¬ 
able than wheat, barley, rice, and the coarser cereal grains. Under 
more enterprising hands this Dun would probably become a grand 
field for the growth of cotton, sugarcane, and indigo, while the 
ginger and turmeric cultivation might be largely improved. West 
of the Dabka, which river here irrigates only its eastern banks, the 
Dun is chiefly a sd^-forest with patches of cleared ground, with the 
exception of Patkot and Rampur, the extensive lands of which are 
beautifully irrigated by the waters of the Bahmani river. The fourth 
tract or ghat villages is generally prosperous and resembles that 
described under the second head. The fifth division of the Kota 
Bhabar shows merely a series of hills and ravines, almost without 
water, which sufficiently explains the absence of revenue capabili¬ 
ties. The inhabitants and visitants of all the above described 
divisions of Kota belong to different parts of the bills, and not only 
to the upper Patti of the same name. 

The population of the Bhabar is, with few exceptions, migra¬ 
tory, consisting for the most part of Kumaonis who arrive in 
November and return to the hills in April-May. In the upper 
portion of the Kota-Bhabar cultivation is as yet unknown, and 
it is only inhabited by the hillmen who come down to graze 
cattle. Through the lower Bhabar extensive clearings have been 
effected and grain of all kinds is grown. The principal crops 
are rape and millet. The cultivators congregate in temporary 
villages round their cattle-sheds and usually erect huts of posts 
connected with grass screens and loosely roofed with grass. 
Good stone houses are now, however, far from uncommon. They 
sometimes go as far as the Tarai parganahs, where they press 
oil as servants of the Tharus, whose caste forbid them this occupa¬ 
tion, and carry on a trade as money-lenders. Kath or catechu is 
manufactured by the women from the hliair {Acacia catechu)j and 
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wooden vessels for domostic use by a small colony of MunihSrsi 
near Barmdeo. There are a few small patches of cultivation near 
the western boundary of the Tallados upper Bhabar; farther west 
the Chaudni aud Baubasa chandas or clearings commence, which 
continue with little interruption to the streams flowing into the- 
Bdmganga. 

The following tables show the result of Mr. Batten’s settle¬ 
ment of the Bhabar and the statistics of the 
Statistics. ^ . 

earlier settlements 
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It is to be remembered that the increase in the revenue is 
chiefly due to new lands brought under cultivation for the first 
time and not to enhancement on the laud already cultivated. The* 
figures for Chaubhainsi show six: new and nine waste villages^ 
These items were land-revenue proper as distinguished from forest 
dues {kathbdns) aud grazing dues (chardi). These latter for 184fl 
were assessed as follows:— 
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... 
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They give a total of Ra. 18,729, and with the land revenue a 
total of Rs. 27,682, In Tallades there were a few attempts at 
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kharif cultlvatioHj the cultivators coming down to the fields after 
san-rise and again mounting to the hills at sun-set ; the night-air 
between May and October being considered fatal Still what 
improvement it showed was entirely due to British rule, for under 
the Gorkbalis there were no cultivated spots at all and few hill- 
men and fewer plains-men ventured into the tract In Ohaubhainai 
care had to be taken to correct the defects of former settlements 
which left too little to the managers and sometimes ended in 
default, but the Bargallis of Ohorgaliya showed what could be done 
by judicious selections. 

In the Chhakhdta Bhabar the difficulties attendant on the dis- 
Chhakhata tribution of canal water caused some trou¬ 

ble. Here also are some old villages occu¬ 
pied since the time of the Ohands, such as Khera Maila, and Talla 
Dynla and Kuapur on the left bank of the Gaula occupied by 
Mahras. Malla and TaUa Bhamauri and Bhitauriya, Fatehpur and 
Paniyali on the right hank belong to Sons and Hairis from the 
neighbourhood of Bhim Tal Under the former administrations the 
prosperity of these villages was very precarious, owing to the great 
insecurity of life and property, which were only partially pre¬ 
served by the payment of black mail ” to the headmen of the 
Mewati robbers. When the British rule introduced an improved 
police administration (though till recently a very defective one), 
we find the Nayaks and other inhabitants of the Ramgar mountains 
behind the Gagar ridge descending into the plains, and appropriat¬ 
ing the lands next below those above named. To this class belong 
Mukbani, the two Haldwanis and Kusm-Khera. At the time 
of their first settlement there was a large quantity of spare water 
and the great subsequent influx of cultivators into the Bhabar 
was not expected, the monopoly of the means of irrigation by the 
Nayaks became excessive whilst, although their rapidly increasing 
cultivation demanded a more heavy assessment, the revenue of the 
villages was maintained at naudbad* or newly-cleared rates. The 
increase in the demand effected by Mr. Batten still left the inci¬ 
dence of the revenue less than in Kota. In all the upper and 
central portion of Bhabar Chfaakhata the cultivators are hill-men. 
In the old settled villages the tenure is hhayacMra as in the hills, 
and the several shareholders either cultivate their lands themselveS| 

9 
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or take thoir ehanco every season of finJing temporary tenants and 
laborers among the large population, which comos down annually to 
the BhSbar. In almost all the newly ostabliahod villages whether 
of Mr. Traill’s time or Mr. Batten’s the tenure is eaminddri, and 
the proprietary right is vested in the fiscal ropresontativo whoso 
family first obtained the lease. Throo-fourths of this cultivation 
belong to the rabi season, but in every village there are some fields 
dedicated to the Marif harvest, which are tilled and oared for by 
Mlis and other low-caste men, who have for some years made tho 
Bhdbar their home and have become acclimatised. 

Of Kota, Mr, Batten writes“ Tho rate of the highest land- 
revenue demand somewhat exceeds eight 
annas per acre, and in comparison with tho 
rate in Bhdbar Ohhakh^ta the rale is far from low, although Kota 
for the most part possesses tho advantages of a richer and deeper 
soil, and more easily supplied though not more copious irrigation. 
As far as any fiscal pressure on tho people is concornod, no fear 
need be entertained, and in Ohhakhfita and Kota tho majority of 
villages are able to pay their Govornmont rovenuo entirely from 
the produce of their rape crops, while others consider tho crops of 
China {Panicum miliaceum) or the intermodinto crop botwoon tho 
spring and rain harvests, as amply sufficient for that purpose; tho 
wheat aud rice harvest being, thoroforo, a source of pure profit.” 

So early as the year 1818, tho attention of tho Board of 
, . . Revenue was directed to tho irrigation of tho 

Xi'jigaUon. ^ 

. BhSbar, and in that year thoy forwarded to 

Mr. Traill a report by Lieutenant Fordyoo on the construction 
of water-courses, aud detailing his e.'tporioaco in excavating one 
on the road between Bhamauri aud TSada.‘ Mr. Traill had 
already visited the Bh&bar and considered the snhjeoi, but had 
found so many obstacles to tho introduction of any extensive sys¬ 
tem of irrigation that he considered it premature to make any 
proposals on the subject. The difficulty of procuring tenants and 
the unhealthy nature of tho climate, combined with tho uncertainty 
of the right of the hill-men to draw off the water for thoir cultiva¬ 
tion at the foot of the hills, deterred tho landholders from entering 
»Brom Board, dated 22nd May, I8J 8, To Board, dated I4tli September, 1818, 
Item Board, dated 8tli Jaauary, isio. 
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upon the cultivation of the Bhabar, although land of good quality 
was everywhere available. Physical obstacles also precluded indivi¬ 
duals from attempting any system of irrigation which could inter- 
fefre with the rights of the lowland cultivators. As has already 
been shown, the mountain streams almost always sink below the 
surface of the ground on reaching the base of the hills, and only 
reappear in the Rohilkhand Tarai, and the greater streams which 
keep to the surface were too formidable for any attempt to con¬ 
trol their flow being made. Now, however, irrigation is exten¬ 
sively practised throughout nearly the extent of the Bhabar, 

In Mr. Batten’s time there was no irrigation in the eastern 
, . . . Bhabar except around Chorgaliya. where 

the waters of the JNandhaur were utilised. 
In Bhabar Chhakhata, however, on either side of the Graula, was a 
beautiful line of clearings irrigated by their several guh from 
that river, and displaying in the spring season a rich sheet of rape 
and wheat cultivation reaching to about six miles from the hills on 
both banks, a small belt of jungle, however, remaining in the 
immolate vicinity of the river bed. This bed is very broad and 
stony, and during the cold and hot seasons is entirely dry at the 
fourth mile from its debouohe into the plain. This phenomenon 
would not, I believe, cease to occur, even if the hill-mens’ 
had no existence, although the greater body of water then left in 
the upper bed might enable the stream to avoid absorption for a 
mile or two further, but certainly not more. Hence although a 
slight extension of the hill cultivation is prevented by the present 
wasteful system of separate g^U^ no injury to any plains parganah 
arises from the appropriation of the Gaula waters at their head; 
the nearest plains village (in Rudrpur and Kilpuri; being 12 miles 
from the lowest possible point of surface flow, and 16 miles 
from the nearest spot at which (supposing such a water-course 
could retain its water through the thirsty forest) any canal could 
be taken off for the benefit of the lower country. These observa¬ 
tions are equally applicable to the case of the Bhakra, Bhola, 
Dabka, and Karra rivers in Kota which on a smaller scale resem¬ 
ble the Gaula* They are less applicable to the case^of the Dewa 
river in Ohaubhainsi, because there, as before mentioned, the plains* 
villages approach those of the hill-men, but even there the engineer 
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would be a bold man who \vo\iUl undcrlaku lo oaviy the water 
down to tho plains and would despise iho risk of ruinin" tbo Bhd- 
bar cultivation and tho hill roveiiuo (suoli aa it is) at tho head, 
without increasing the prosperity of tho country bolow. I need 
only refer to tho corroapondenco on Bhahar irrigation as showing 
that the hill officers woro expected to lay down certain prineiploa 
for the future managomoiit of tho head waters. Unleaa my facts 
abovo detailed in allusion to tbo Giiula river bo utlorly <!n’nnoou9, 
tho oonolusion arrived at must bo that it is henonforth idle to coin« 
plain in general and looso terms of tho monoply of water by tho 
hill-mon. If a body of plains-inon, whether Tluirus, Bhoksas, or 
Desis, exist or may hencoforlh spring into existence, who can bono- 
ficially oooupy the upper tract above the point of river abmrption, 
and by their superior moans, skill, and industry cannot only add 
to the agricultural products of tho Blnibar (by the introduction of 
sugarcane and cotton, for instance), but can also contrive to carry 
tho cultivation to a considerable distance into tho forest, then tho 
hill-men should make room for thorn.” * * “ Further intorfaronco in 
the shape of a regular enforced plan of irrigation is not barred 
either by Mr. Traill’s orders or tho rights which have aoerned, but 
such interference is rendered inexpedient by tho fact that no 
measures of the kind alluded to would so extensively benefit tlio 
whole community as to justify tho disturbance of present possessions. 
* • In Mr. Traill’s time tho gdk were divided into those running by 
day and those running by night. In the present settlement many 
difficulties were avoided by giving tho first refusal of all waste to 
the headmen of the nearest adjacent villages and increasing the reve¬ 
nue of the latter in proportion ; thus, as it wore, forcing tho posses¬ 
sors of gdla to extend their cultivation in order to prevent tho intru¬ 
sion and probable trespass of new-comers. This plan also tends to 
prevent the numerous disputes which arise from the paths to tho 
forest pasture : ground long used by the inhabitants of the older 
clearings being stopped by the new fields of strangers. The actual 
villages for which separate new leases have been issued are only eight 
in number, yielding a revenue of 168 rupees, while the new land, 
brought and likely to be brought into tillage, by means of old existing 
ffdls and under the management of old existing landholders, bears a 
satisfactory proportion to the whole appropriated area.” 
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From 1850 onwards the history of the Blidbar is the story of 

its management by Sir H. Bamsay, then 

Sir Henry Ramsay. i ^ p t. • i -n 

Oaptam Ramsay, an account of which will 
be given as near as possible from the official reports. When Cap¬ 
tain Ramsay joined his appointment the Bhabar was overran by 
dakaits who were hunted out from the parganahs above Bareilly 
by Mr. Fleetwood Williams and Mr. Moberly, who fella victim 
to jungle fever in the execution of his duties. In 1850, Mr. 
Thomason, then Lieutenant-Governor, placed the Bhdbar in charge 
of Captain Ramsay with power to expend as much as he could 
realise in excess of the Government demand on its improvement. 
To assist him he received a permanent advance of Rs. 10,000, 
which he was enabled to pay back in a short time by the opening 
up of temporary irrigation channels, and more especially hy taking 
the entire tract under direct management. The original land 
revenue continued to be paid into the Government treasury, and in 
a short time the return from this source alone greatly exceeded the 
revenue originally fixed, so that by the end of 1852-53 it had 
risen to nearly Rs. 20,000. All this surplus was invested in canals, 
and as fast as these were made new villages sprang up correspond¬ 
ing to the supply of water procurable. After the mutiny, Govern¬ 
ment was induced to allow Raja Shiuraj Singh to exchange the 
Chilkiya ildkak for a confiscated estate in Afzalgarh. This ildkak 
was assessed at Rs. 1,800, and subsequently a few villages were 
added from Kashipur and Bazpur, giving a total of all transfers 
of land assessed at Rs. 4,055 a year. The revenue from the 
Bhdbar in 1850 was, as we have seen, Rs. 8,953, but of this sum 
Es. 1,911 belonged to the Bhoksa villages of Moti Chakrayat 
which were turned into waste, and the cultivators carried down to 
Gadarpur by Major Jones in order that the water which they 
wasted might be taken to the Tarai, and the cow-sheds along 
its border, which had no cultivation but which were called villases. 
so that the people inhabiting them might not have to pay the land- 
tax. Deducting this amount from the Bhabar revenue the total 
demand was Rs. 7,042 plus Rs. 4,055 or Rs. 11,097 when Captain 
Bamsay came into possession in 1850-51 ; when he left it, in 1883- 
84, the demand was Rs. 1,80,000, No better commentary on his 
administration can be furnished than this single ,fact that the land 
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rovonuo has increased sixteen times the amount at which it was 
fixed when ho nndertook the charge, i c,, for ctery anna Govern¬ 
ment now gets a nijice, wlnlst the people thoniHclvea have been 
equally enriched and arc now as contented and well-off a peasantry 
as is to bo found in British India. 

The following table shows the revonuo demand for each year 
StatisMcs during Sir Henry Ramsay’s administration, 

and with the atntisfics already given furnish 
a connected view of the fiscal administration of this interesting 
tract since the conquest 

1845-46 to 1860-61. 
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Irrigation is now systematically adopted and arranged for from 
Irrigation. Dewa to the Kosi. All the lakes in the 

hills are embanked to servo, as reservoirs, 
and all the principal courses (rajbti/iaa) are constructed on a plan 
to admit of tho largest number of distributaries (ffiifs) with the 
least waste of water. Without irrigation tho Bhdb?'*' cultivation 
could not exist. There are no water-rates. JEvery stream almost 
is used and the water is regulated by sluice-gates placed at the head 
of each j/til, and which are opened and shut on a fixed plan, accord¬ 
ing to the extent of cultivation and the nature of the crop so as 
prevent over-flooding and its attendant evils. At present nearly 
130 miles of masonry channels exist under the charge of tho officer 
administering the BhSbar. We agree with Sir Henry Ramsay 
that this system should always remain in charge of tho Bhdbar 
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officials, and should not be entrusted to the Irrigation Department. 
Substantial works now exist by which as much water as is required 
or all that the streams can give is taken off from every river be¬ 
tween the Dewa and the Phika. The Gaula system is now as 
before the most important, and within the range of its influence cul¬ 
tivation will extend as far as water can be conveyed- The land is 
unlimited and cultivators will always be forthcoming. There is a 
fair supply until February, when the ordinary volume has to be 
supplemented from the Bhim Tal and Sat Tal reservoirs- The 
great rains of 1880 scoured out the bed of the Gaula for several 
feet, so as to render it very difficult to carry water into the canals, 
but substantial weirs have since been built to avoid this difficulty 
in future. Much remains to be done in remodelling the distribu* 
taries. Every cubic foot of water per second saved from absorp¬ 
tion in the shingly detritus represents Rs. 500 worth of cultiva¬ 
tion. Many of the courses {rdjbaha$) should be made water-tight 
and new lines should be constructed, but each so as to be part of the 
system above them and of others below that may be required 
hereafter. By putting the courses a foot or more under the sur¬ 
face they can be increased when required, and the slope is so great 
that the water can easily be brought to the surface when required. 
To the east of the Gaula every village is supplied from a water¬ 
tight course, to the great economy of the distribution. 

Sir Henry Ramsay has found, like Mr. Batten, that the people 

^ ^ „ of Kali Kumaon are not of agricultural 

failure m Tallades. , « 

tastes, but prefer trading with NepM and 

Pilibhit. His experience in trying to induce them to take up the 

Tallades Bhabar must be told in his own words;— 

I must confess to one failure in the Bhabar. Not that the 
work was a failure, but the object for which the canal was made 
never was gained. The K41i Kumaon people (above Barmdeo) are 
the only bad cultivators in the hills, and in cases of scarcity they 
used to go down to Pilibhit to purchase grain in May and June. 
A great many died from jangle fever. I was asked by a great 
many of the inhabitants of eastern Kumaon to make a canal at 
Barmdeo, so that the people of the hills above might cultivate as 
others did at HaIdw;Sai or elsewhere : offers for one hundred vil¬ 
lages were given, and 1 took a canal from the Sarda. After it 
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was completed and in working order these people would not culti¬ 
vate, and the canal as far as Kumaon is concerned was useless. 
In 1878-79, a landslip from the top of the hill about two miles dis¬ 
tant came down and filled up two of the lanterns. It also deposited 
ddbris to a great depth for some distance over the canal, but as it 
was at least 15 feet under ground the tube was in no way injured. 
This canal cost nearly 3 lakhs of rupees, paid for from BhSbar 
funds. The floods of 1880, which washed away two villages, filled 
up the lower part with sand, but with the exception of trifling 
damage the canal is as good as ever. It is arched over for nearly 
a mile and a half, has an admirable head-work, and might be 
utilized for Bilhari or Pilibhit. 1 suggested to Colonel Forbes 
that the Irrigation Department should take it over on the condi¬ 
tion that if hereafter the hill people could bo persuaded to culti¬ 
vate, they should be supplied with water free of tax like tho others.” 

Some account of the principles of management may now be 
given. Comparing the present with the past Sir H. Eamsay 
notices the rise of Haldwdni from a group of grass-huts to a 
substantially built town, with a population of over 4,000 souls. 
He writes“ The climate in the Bh4bar, thirty years ago, was 
deddedly bad. In February or March all returned to the hills as 
soon as their crop was secured. Now the climate so far as tihe cut* 
tivation extends allow a Marlf cultivation and the people stay 
down at all seasons without suffering. Most of them have also 
land in the hills, and they move up and down as their presence is 
required.” In the Chorgaliya direction the climate is not so good 
and the cultivators not yet acclimatised, but there is excellent land in 
the hills bordering on it, and when this is fully occupied the overflow 
must seek the plains. As a rule, new villages are allowed to be 
held free of revenue for two years that the settlers may clear the 
jungle and build their huts. The third. 
year four annas a higha is charged, tho 
following year six annas, and then eight annas. With the excep¬ 
tion of a few villages the maximum rate is eight annas per Mgha 
or three rupees per acre. The cultivators may grow what they 
like or leave the land fallow, the object being to induce them to 
cultivate tbe rain crops, and the idea that they had that free 
induced a great many to sow rioe. Now it has become quite the rule, 
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the enltivators have found out what a paying crop good rice is. 
Tbe most valuable crop in the Bhabar is rape where manure 
is procurable. The land is prepared in August and the crop is 
xjut in February. Oandra {Panicum miliaceum) is at once sown 
which ripens in May. In 1884 there was a splendid rape crop 
and prices were very high. Those who had land under it realized 
Es. 50 to Rs. 60 per acre, and had the gandra crop to supply ithem. 
with food. The Bbdbar produces very fine wheat and excellent sugar¬ 
cane. The latter became popular at one time, and a good many Bihea 
mills were purchased, but they could not be repaired when broken, 
and the people went back to rape and gan&ra. At present rape is 
carried away by Banjara^ who collect it at Tanda and other depots; 
They sell to Moradabad or Bareilly traders, who again sell to men 
at Cawnpore and from thence the seed reaches Calcutta. All these 
middlemen make their profits, but the railway to Ranibag will 
change all this and bring producer and shipper together. 

The prosperity of the Bhabar cultivation depends on manure 
and irrigation. Manure means large herds of cattle which are 
kept on the village lands as long as possible, and after that they 
are penned on the outskirts of the village 
as long as they can find fodder. When the 
•dry weather commences they are driven to the edge of the Tarai 
where the springs burst out and the grass spring up. Cattle that 
have paid their grazing-tax in the Bhabar do not pay again when 
they graze in the Tardi, and in the same way the Tarai cattle that 
have paid below graze free in the Bhdbar. By an arrangement 
with the Tardi authorities the waste lands on either side of the 
boundary are kept for grazing. The Tardi Superintendent takes 
the water of the springs, and the waste land is considered pasture 
ground. In Chilkiya, cultivation ought not to be allowed lower 
down than the village of Ampokhra on the Jaspur road or below 
the present cultivation on the east of the Kashipur (oldj road. 
The country below that is unfit for hill cultivators as water is 
found very close to the surface. 

The Bhabar has sufficient pasture land and does not require 
any management on the part of the Forest Department. In fact 
it would be impossible to close any part of it. As cultivation 
increases the cattle will have to go further, but however cultivation 
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may extend, it is limited by irrigation, the jungle will be stifBcient* 
These district jangles contain no trees of value, as what haldn there 
was in the Haldwdni jungles has been cut by the railway, and the 
few trees that have been reserved will be required for the villagers- 
This jungle which is grazing ground must remain under the officer 
in charge of the BMbar, and the Forest Department should have 
nothing to do with its management.’^ 

In the villages which existed in 1850 there are proprietors as 
elsewhere in the hills, but in all others the 

lllPdinres- ' 

tenure is heritable, but not transferable. 

This prevents gamblers ruining a village by throwing it into the 
hands of the local usurers. A son is not left a pauper by his 
father’s extravagance, nor is the latter permitted to pledge for his 
indulgences more than the usufruct. This system works admirably. 
Troublesome strangers cannot thrust themselves on a brotherhood, 
and if they come must come as cultivators and intend to remain. 
In this way the usurer’s trade is gone. In 'Chilkiya, w^here culti¬ 
vators from the plains are mote common, a tendency is observed on 
the part of the drgirohs or padM^is to oust the hill-men, because 
they can screw' more out of a poor man from the plains than out of 
to independent hill-man. This practice has to be checked else 
Some day the Village will be deserted. In his last report, from 
which I have quoted largely above, Sir H. Ramsay writes ':—In 
closing my remarks I will only add that the Bh^bar has a great 
prospect of prosperity. The judicious expenditure of Rs. 50,000 
at least yearly ought to extend cultivation steadily. The railway 
must raise the price of rape and other products. Fifteen years 
hence the Bhabar will probably yield as much as the whole of the 
land-revenue of Kumaon and Garhwal put together.” 

Bhadraj, a hill in Patti Koklyal Thok of parganah Jaunpur in 
Tihri, lies close to and at the west of Mussoorie forming one of the 
highest peaks of the range bounding the Dda on the north. The 
western ridge is prolonged to the loft bank of the Jumna, a short 
distance above its confluence with the Tons. On the eastern pro¬ 
longation the settlement of Mussoorie is built. There is here a 
station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey in latitude 30°-28'-4d^ 
tod longitude 77®-59'-57,^ at an elevation of 7,318 feet above 
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the level of the sea. Close by is a temple saerecl to Balbhadra at 
an elevation of 7y30i feet 

Bliainskliet, a village, with a bungalow on the route to Garh- 
wal from Alinora in latitude 29“-4:2'-0" and longitude 79^-35''-30/' 
is situate in patti Malla Tikhiin and parganah Barahmaudal of the 
Kumaon district. It is distant 14 miles from Alniora and 13 
miles from Dvvarahat, the next stage, and has a Baniya’s shop 
and a bungalow for travellers, without a table attendant or requi¬ 
sites, The route from Almora lies down the north-western slope 
of the Simtola hill around the outlying spurs of Kalmattiya (6,414 
feet) to Hawalbag, where the Kosi is crossed by tn iron suspen¬ 
sion bridge, about five miles from Almora. Thence the road passes 
opposite Katarmal with its old temple to the Sun and turns west and 
passing south of the Nagchdla peak ^4,457 feet), and thence to the 
north-west up the* valley on the left bank of the Nana Kosi stream 
with the peaks of Shura (5,205), Deo Kali (5,067), and Pindar Kot 
(5>276j on the same side. These with the Nigchdla peak form the 
outlying spurs of the rang© culminating in the Pakh^n (6,016) and 
Airideo (6,924) peaks which forms the water-shed between the 
Kosi and the N4nd or Ohota Kosi, On the right bank of the latter 
stream from where the road touches its banks stretches the Pansu 
range, attaining an elevation of over 6,000 feet. Near the head 
of the valley the road bifurcates; that going up the face of the 
Eyuni hill leading to Ranikhet, while the Bhainskhet road oon^ 
tinues up the valley to the traveller’s bungalow which lies in a fer¬ 
tile tract, west-south-west of Pindarkot, and has roads connecting 
it direct with Someswar to the north-east and Ranikhet to the 
west. On the whole the road is at a low elevation and bare of trees 
and shade and consequently hot A path along the range to the 
right keeps along the side of the ridge and is to be preferred 
where time is not a matter of importance. About half way along 
the valley road are three small temples with the curious Turki’scap 
ornaments, at the tops supposed to have been constructed by the 
Katydra R4jas about 7.00 years-ago. Similar buildings about tea 
feet high are found; all over the province, and three almost exactly 
like these, at Takula on the road to Bugeswar. 

Bhainsu, a village and halting-place on the route between Sri¬ 
nagar and Kedarnath in Patti Talk Nagpur in Garhwal, k situa,te 
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some distance from the left bank of the Mand&kini river in latitu-Jo 
30 °- 19 '’- 15 '^ and longitude 79“-l'-10'^: distant one mile 6 furlongs 
22 poles from Eudrprayag, 9 miles 6 furlongs 2 poles from Sera- 
bugr and 11 miles 5 furlongs 1 pole from Saur-Gajeli. The road 
hence to Saur-Gajeli passes on to the Tilbara bridge, level and 
thence slightly undulating to the Rtopur bridge & miles 2& poles 
from Bhainsu. Hence it crosses the Saurgadh by a 36 feet bridge 
and by Agastmuni and Ndkot to Sauri, where there is an encamp¬ 
ment in large fields, 5 miles 4 furlongs 15 poles. The entire road 
is slightly undulating and an easy march though hot during the 
summer months from its low elevation. 

Bhairon-Ghati in Tihri on the road to Gangotri is situate in 
north latitude 31“-l'-50'^ and east longitude 79''-56 '-0'^, at the con¬ 
fluence of the Jddh-Qanga or Jl:hnavi with the Bhigirathi, at an 
elevation of 8,511 feet above tbe level of the sea. Hodgson des¬ 
cribes it as “ a most terrific and awful-looking place and describes 

the sanpa or spnr-bridge mentioned hereafter by Fraser and then 
existing in terms which justify his regarding the place as one of 
exceptional difSonlty and danger. The san^a has now been 
replaced by a light iron-wire suspension bridge higher up. over tho 
Jlkih-Gauga, erected by the forest officer,, Mr. O’^Callaghan. Even 
this is difficult enough for ordinary travellers, being 380 feet long 
find 400 feet above the surface of the torrent. It is only three 
feet wide, and has only a slight wire rope as a side railing. This 
triumph of amateur engineering stretches across a chasm whose 
■walls are perfectly perpendicular, and has but just level space 
enough at each end for the piers and abutments. Many of the 
hill-men themselves have to be led across by others with stronger 
hands and nerves. Pilgrims to Gangotri and others accustomed 
to dizzy heights generally crawl across on their hands and knees, 
the swaying and spring of the light wire ropes suspending the 
foot-way, making the passage really a difficult one to any on& 
“Mr . Hodgson states that he has never seen anything in the hills 
to be compared with the scenery around Bhairon-ghdti for horror 
and extravagance. Both the Jadh-Qanga and the Bh4girathi are 
here confined within high and perpendicular rocks of solid granite, 
and in the acute angle formed by the confluence a lofty massive 
rock projects downwards between the streams like an onormoos 
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wedge. The JSdh-Ganga, the larger stream, is beautifully clear, 
with a bluish tiuge, while the Bhagirathi is of a dingy hue. Hodgson 
compares this scene of terrific sublimity to the appearance that the 
ruins of a Gothic cathedral might have to a spectator within them, 
supposing that thunderbolts or earthquakes had rifted its lofty and 
massy towers, spires, and buttresses ; the parts left standing might 
then in miniature give an idea of the rocks of Bhairongh4ti.’^ 

Fraser, too, describes it as a very singular and terrible place* 

The course of the river has continued 

iFraser. 

foaming through its narrow rocky bed, and 
the hills approach their heads as though they would meet at a prodi¬ 
gious height above. Here both rivers run in chasms, the depth, 
narrowness, and rugged wildness of which it is impossible to 
describe ; between them is thrust a lofty crag, like a wedge, 
equal in height and savage aspect to those that on either side tower 
above the torrents. The extreme precipitousness of all these, and 
the roughness of their faces, with wood which grows near the river 
side, obstructs the view, and prevents the eye from comprehend¬ 
ing the whole at a glance ; but still the distant black cliffs, topped 
with lofty peaks of snow, are discovered, shutting up the view in 
either of the three ravines. Just at the bottom of the deep and dan¬ 
gerous descent, and, immediately above the junction of these two 
torrents, a wooden bridge {^anga) is thrown across the Bhagirathi 
from one rook to the other, many feet above the stream ; and it is 
not till we reach this point that the extraordinary nature of the 
place, and particularly of the bed of the river, is fully compre¬ 
hended ; and there we see the stream in a state of dirty foam, 
twisting violently, and with mighty noise, through the curiously 
hollowed trough of solid granite, cutting it into the strangest shapes, 
and leaping in fearful waves over every obstracle. From hence the 
gigantic features of the mountains may frequently be seen,overhang¬ 
ing the deep black glen 5 their brown splintered crags hardly differ¬ 
ing in colour from the blasted pines which start from their fissures 
and crevices, or even from the dark foliage of those which yet live* 

Just at the end of the bridge there is an overhanging rock, 
under which worship is performed to Bhairon and a black stone, part¬ 
ly painted red, is the image of the god. From hence the rock is 
ascended, at the foot of which the bridge is situated, by a path 
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more curions, dangorotis, and difficult than any yet passed. As 
the rock is too steep and perpendicular fco afford a natural path, 
the chief part is artificially constructed of large beams of wood, 
driven into the fissures, on which other beams and large stones are 
placed, thus forming a hanging flight of stops over the fearful gulf 
below ; and as this sometimes has suffered from ago and weather, 
while the facilities for attaching it to the rock are rather scanty, 
ar altogether wanting, it is frequently so far from being sufficient 
that it strikes dread into any one not much accustomed to this 
mode of ascent. Sometimes it is even required to make a leap to 
reach the next sure footing, with the precipice yawning below ; and, 
at others, with merely the support afforded by a slight projecting 
ledge, and the help of bambus hang from some root above, to cling 
to the rook, and make a hazardous passage. By this unpleanant 
path a step or level spot is reached on the first stage of the moan 
tain, where, in a thick grove of fir-trees, is placed a small tompio 
to Bhairon, a plain white building, built by order of Amr Singh, 
GorkhAli, who gave a sum of money to repair the road, and oroct 
places of worship here anJ at Gangotri.” 

Bhatwara^j an encamping ground on the route between Eai- 
mir and EAmnagar, is situated in patti KliAtali of pargauah Malta 
Sal&n in Garhwal in latitude 29°-4y-0^ and longitude 
distant 9 miles? furlongs 28 poles from Baijiran, and U miles 6 
furlongs 30 poles from Khireri-kliAl. The road from B'hatw&ra to the 
latter place ascends for 1 mile 6. furlongs 30 poles, to where the 
road to Dharon branches off; thence across the Dlpa-khAl into 
patti Gujara by Kuchar to SangUya-khal, 3 m-iles I furlong 4 
poles. Hence the road proceeds along the ridge separating the 
PeghAt from the Hingwa river, both tributaries of the RSraganga, 
by TidAli-khAl to Khineri-kh&l, & miles 6 furlongs 33 polos* 

Bhikal Tab a small lake of about two acres in extent on the 
top of the ridge coming down from the Riguri-gudari range to the 
river Pindar and eight miles above the village of Phaldiya in patti 
Pindarpar of parganah Dadhan in British GarhwAI. The lake is 
surrounded on all sides by dense tree and ninffdl (hill-bambn) 
jungle, and during the winter it gets so little of tho sun that ice 
forms sufficiently thick to bear skating on it. The height of tlm 
lake is a little over 9,000 feet# It is not deep and has a soft muddy 
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bottom, composed cliiefiy of decayed vegetable matter washed into 
it during the rains. 

Bberang, a patti of pargafiah Gangoli in Kumatin, separated 
from Patti Bel at the recent settlement, is bounded on the north by 
Bar dun on the west and south by Bel i on the east by tte Rdm^anga 
which separates it from Seti Talla. It lies to the north of the 
Almoraand Pithoragarh road between Giingoli-Hat bungalow and 
tbe Edmganga. The principal villages are Birgiili, Chitgul, Tihal, 
Pali, and Pokhri, The assessable area comprises 1,101 blsis, of 
which 693 are culturabie and 508 are cultivated (293 irrigated). 
The land-tax yielded Rs, 117 in 1815, Rs. 205 in 1820, and Rs. 266 
in 1843. The assessment is now Rs. 831 which falls on the total 
assessable area at Re. 0-12-1 per acre, and on the cultivation at 
Re. 1-10-2 per acre. Revenue-free grants .amount to 40 bisis. 
The population at the time of settlement numbered 1,493 souls of 
whom 793 were males. There is a school at Chaupata and the 
patwdri usually resides in Gangoli-Hat. 

BMkiya ^^or Bhikiya*ki-sain^^ a village in patti Walla Naydn and 
parganah Pali Pachhdon of Kuinaoa,is situate in latitude 29°-42'-8" 
and longitude 79°-lS'-20^ at the confluence of the Gagas and 
Eamganga on the left bank of the latter stream, 22 miles from 
Almora. The road from Ramnagar to Tarai passes through the 
village where there is a dispensary kept up from the saddbart funds 
of Badriudth and Kedarndth. Close by is the old temple of Naules- 
war, which has more than a local celebrity among those situated at 
the smaller praydgas or junction of streams. 

Bhilang (or Bhilangna), a stream rising near the Srikantapeak in 
Tihri in latitude 30°>46^-30'^ and longitude 79®-l^-30,'^ takes a south- 
w'esterly coarse through the Bhilang patti for about 50 miles and 
eventually falls into the BhdgiratM river on the left bank opposite 
Tihri, in latitude 30'"-23'-20''and longitude 78'’-31'-O''at an eleva¬ 
tion of 2,278 feet above the level of the sea, In May at about five 
miles above the confluence Raper found it between 60 and 70 feet 
wide. Moorcroft notices the quantity of fish in it taken by spearing. 
Herbert estimates the length from the source of the Bhilang along 
the Bhagirathi and Ganges to Hardwar at 150 miles, but 120 
miles would be more correct. The Bhilang is one of the sacred 
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BHIM TAL. 

Area.1 4 'S,00,000 s. T. 
Scales JfiOO ^eei; -1 InOJ. 




streams and gives its name to a ‘hlietra ’ or tract in the Itedara* 
khanda of the Skanda Par&na. 

Bhim Tal> a lake in parganah Ohhakhdta of the Kuniaon dis- 

trict, is 
distant 12 
milepjfrom 
Naini T&l 
by Bhom- 
ali on tlio 
R&mgdr 
road, 
wh once 
the path 
tarns off 
to the cast 
down the 
Bhim val¬ 
ley, at an 
elevation 
of abont 
i,i>00 foet 
above the 
level of 
the soa. 
The view 
of the lake 
stsun-rise 
from the 
traveller’s 
rest-house 
is one of 
the finest 
scenes of 
the lake- 
district. 
B’ r 0 m 
measure- 
moats 
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taken by Dr. Amesbury ia 1871 the lake is 5,580 feet in length, in¬ 
cluding the swamp to the north-west: 1,490 feet in wi dth at the 
widest place, and 625 feet at the narrowest Its greatest depth is 87 
feet and least depth towards the middle 18 feet. The superficial area 
amounts to 4,900,000 superficial feet. The outlet exists at a 
natural gap on the north-east close to the temple which has beeu 
raised by an artificial embankment^ about thirty feet to utilise the 
reservoir so formed for irrigation purposes in the Bhabar daring 
the cold weather. A current sets in for the outlet that is per¬ 
ceptible all over the surface of the lake, aud is due to the volume 
of water carried off especially during the rains. Fish from one to 
twelve and occasionally twenty pounds in weight are found and 
afford tolerable sport for both rod and line. The color of the water 
is bluish-green and very clear, though the lake appears to be subject 
to the same terrestrial disturbauees as Naini TaL It has, however, 
the advantage of not being polluted by the surface drainage from 
inhabited sites, and is in every respect fit for drinking purposes. 
There is an island close to the north-east side about one hundred 
yards from the shore with which it is connected during the dry 
season by a bed of rock and shale. It is about thirty feet high and 
sixty to seventy feet in diameter. 

The hills on the western side of the lake are considerably higher 
than on the east, and are of such formation that it is highly impro¬ 
bable that the lake can ever dry up. The entire bottom of the 
lake is comparatively even, and is composed of rock shale and pul¬ 
verised silicates. Near the swamp end true peat is found which 
burns fairly when dried. The traveller’s bungalow lies in latitude 
9°-20'-4i0'^ and longitude 79°-36'-16,^' close to an old temple 
erected by Baz Bahadur Ghand, Raja of Kumaon, in the seven" 
teenth century. This temple is a fair example of the ecclesiastical 
architecture common throughout the hills, and has a wooden canopy 
(chhatri) on the top erected here as an ornament and in some places 
it is said to preserve the building from rain. There is a dharmsdia 
or rest-house for native travellers to the Bhabar, a school, and a 
dispensary supported by the Bhabar funds. The valley of Bhim Tal 
presents one of the largest sheets of cultivation to be found in the 
hills. Between it and Sat Tal is a flourishing tea-plantation once 
^ Wa$ recentlj swept away, but has since been repaired. 

11 
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the property of Government. Nau-Kuchiya Tal Hes tlireo miles to 
the east, Malwa Tdl nine miles to the north-east, and Sat Till three 
miles to the west, all of which will well repay a visit. 

The route from Ranibag lies up the valley of the Bara- 
kheri stream which carries of the surplus water of the lake into the 
Gaula river. The Gorkhalis had a fort here, on one of the hills to 
the south of the lake, known as Ohhakhdta garhi. According to 
Mr. Ball the northern range above the lake is largely made up of 
greenstone, which is traceable from Bhovvali to Malwa Tal in one 
direction, and to Bujan on the Kosi in another. The hill, at the 
entrance to the lake which deflects the in-flowing stream, appears 
to be a serious obstacle in the way of the theory of a glacial origin 
for the lake. Mr. Ball thinks that originally the outlet was at 
the southern end of the lake which appears to bo now stopped 
by the ddbris of a landslip, and which ^the natives say ■wdll 
some day give way and swallow up Barakheri. Towards tho 
southern end of the lake, on the eastern side, there is a bonldot 
deposit which extends along the bank up to a level of perhaps ten 
feet above the water. The rounded blocks which it includes wore 
possibly rounded by the waters of the lake when they stood at a 
higher level, but its appearance suggests a moraine origin. Tho 
most remarkable feature about it, however, is that it is backed by 
no high range on the east, so that, if derived from a landslip, tho 
materials must have come from the west, and, of necessity, tern** 
porarily filled up a portion of the bed of the lake. Hence to 
Malwa Tal a somewhat rough path gradually ascends an arid 
quartz mountain of which the last part for about three miles con¬ 
sists of a hard syenitic greenstone. The brow above Mahragaon, 
known as the Ekwai Bindyak, slopes south in a richly cultivated 
talus to Naukuchiya Td, in part consisting of a green and slate- 
coloured clay called iumei, used in washing walls, &c. Fully two 
thousand feet below the Ekwai pass flows the Gaula in its narrow 
and beautiful ravine ; beyond this rises a lofty oak-covered spur of 

aeGagar, with peaks like Deothal (7,957 feet), and others over 
7,000 feet in height. 

From Bhim TAl a path pioceeds direct by Mahragaon to tho 
G4gar pass and Efimgfir travellers’ bungalow, twelve miles. Ibis 
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path joins the road from Bhomali to the Gdgar pass on the ridge 
^ separating the affluents of the Gaula flowinS 

amgar. Malwa Tal from the Ninglad, an afiB^uent 

of the Kosi near Khairna. The Gdgar peak to the east of the pass 
has an elevation of 7,855 feet above the level of the sea. The moun¬ 
tain is densely wooded with andi’omeda, rhododendron, benthamia, 
viburnum, quercus iucana, and dilatata and pine. From the pass 
there is a fine view of the snows from Badrinath to Panchachdia, and 
in the foreground are Binsar, Bhadkot, Dunagiri, Siydhi Devi, and 
the long blue or in winter white Dudukatoli range which fills the 
western horizon. A somewhat steep descent leads by a good road 
and well wooded to the Bdmgar traveller’s bungalow to which 
water is conveyed in a series of wooden troughs irom the pass. 
From below Jaripaui to the west of the pass and on the north side 
for 2,200 feet down in the Rfimgar valley, the G4gar ridge is com¬ 
posed of syenitic greenstone, with occasional beds of clay and chlorite 
slate. The greenstone extends eastwards to the foot of Sat-chulija 
and westward along the ridge traversed by the road to Bhomali, the 
flanks exhibiting the greenstone much decomposed into rhomboidal 
fragments finally merging, as at Sat-chuliya, into the quartzose rocks 
oi Luriyakanta, 

Bhotiya Mahals^ or fiscal sub-divisions of the tract called Bhot 
comprise the inter-Alpine valleys of the snowy range bordering 
on Tibet Byans, Chaud^ns and Darma on the east, Juhar in the 
middle, and Painkhanda on the west. These valleys are the main 
lines of drainage, and along them lie the tracks by which alone 
Hundes can be reached. ^ Bhot ’ or more correctly ^ Bod ’ is really 
the same word as ^ Tibet.’ In the records of the Tatar Liaos in the 
eleventh century the name is written T’u-Pot’e, in w^hich the latter 
syllable represents Bod. The Chinese character for ^ yo ’ has also 
the sound and with the addition of ^ ’ or ^ western ’; the 

portion of Tibet to the north of Kumaon is called ^ Si-fan’ and the 

* The materials for this notice are an article * On the Himalaya in Kumaon 
and Qarhwal ^ byJSir John Straohey, in Cal. Bev., 1853 ; ‘Traill’s Statistical Account 
of the Bhot Mahals’: As. Bes XVI. (1828); Batten’s * Report on the District of 
Kumaon:’ Set. Rep, IL, 659 : Beckett’s Reports on the Settlement ot Kumaon and 
Garhwal: Journals of Gapt. H, Strachey, Weller, Manson, Batten, and others in 
J. A. S. Ben.: information furnished by the District Officers, Colonel Garstin, 
Coiouel Fisher, and Major Reade, and personal obserration and inquiry. 
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people ^Tu-pote\^ The Huniyas of Nari call Ihetoselves Naripfe 
and call the Bbotiyas of our hills Monpas. The Khasiya population 
call the tract mhabited by the Bhotiyas of our hills Bhot, and Tibet 
itself Hundes, and their own country is known as Khasdes. The 
people of Tibet give the name Palbo to Nepal, Kyunara to 
Kumaon, Galdiya to Garhwdl, and Ohongsa to the Nilang valley. 
For these reasons, as remarked by Sir J. Strachey, the limits of Bhot 
in these districts cannot be very strictly defined, for the term is an 
ethnographical rather than a geographical expression, and signifies 
rather the tract inhabited by the Bhotiyas which, too, has varied for 
time to time, than a conntrj^ of which positive boundaries can 
be named. To the north alone can its boundaries be easily defined, 
and there it is throughout Kumaon and Garhwal one with the line 
of water-parting between India and Hundes. To ihe south any 
boundary that can be named must necessarily be artificial; but it will 
give a fairly correct idea of the general limits of the Bhotiya tract 
if we consider it to be bounded by a line passing through or per¬ 
haps a little to the north of the great peaks of the Himalaya. In 
Kumaon the line of demarcation is somewhat clearly defined, but in 
Garhw61, to the west of Trisdl, the line of perpetual snow recedes 
some twenty miles north, and the Bhotiya boundary follows it. 

The only parts of Bhot which are inhabitable and capable 
Valleys. cultivation are the narrow valleyslyi ng 

between the great peaks which run down 
to the south from the water-parting of the chain, and in which flow 
the tributaries of the Ganges on the west and the Kdli on the east. 
By far the greater part of the tract consists of one great mass of 
barren rock or of beds of snow with forests of fir, spruce, yew, 
cedar, box, cypress, and similar alpine trees at low elevations. 
Though Bhot occupies more than one-third of Kumaon and Qarh- 
wdl, not more than one-sixteenth of its area is cultivated or culti¬ 
vable. The villages are all situate north of the points where the 
rivers cross the line of the great peaks at an elevation above the 
sea varying from seven to over twelve thousand feet. At the heads 
of the valleys through which the great rivers or their tributaries 
flow lie the passes by which the Bhotiyas travel to exchange 
the products of India and England at the Tibetan markets. The 
* Tor the etymology of the name see Q&z, XL, 45. 
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roads^ to these passes follow as far as possible the course of the 
streams, and except where high spurs interrupt the regularity of the 
drainage and increase the number of the ridges that must be passed, 
they gradually ascend the watershed of the chain and cross imme'* 
diately into Tibet. It would be difficult^ to exaggerate the bad¬ 
ness of the tracks across tl iese passes, for there is nothing to deserve 
the name of road or even of path, and travelling amongst masses 
of loose and tumbling stones or over beds of snow and glaciers, and 
at an elevation where even a slight exertion is painful, is very diffi¬ 
cult to people on foot who are not accustomed to such journeys. 
Toil and discomfort, however, form the principal and, indeed, only 
difficulties to be encountered, and of the former but little need fall 
on a traveller seated on the back of a jubuy the only way in which 
it is possible, except on foot, to cross the passes of these mountains 
with safety. Of danger there is little and the stories® of the terri¬ 
fic perils that have to be passed through in crossing these passes 
are entirely fictitious, xiccidents from storm and rain occasionally 
occur, but these would equally happen in any part of the province 
under similar circumstances, and may be avoided by taking care 
not to undertake the journey too early or too late in the year. The 
discomfort, however, that must be gone through can hardly be 
exaggerated, and no European who has ever experienced the horrors 
of a Tibetan climate, who knows the wretchedness of a barometric 
pressure of fifteen or sixteen inches and has convinced himself how 
little of the sublime and beautiful these elevated regions can show 
him, will willingly cross these passes a second time unless impelled 
by ol jects of scientific research or some other powerful induce- 
ment.’’ 

There are five principal valleys along which the roads run, and 

commencing from the west these comprise 
Passes* ^ * 

the valley of the Saraswati, the western 

branch of the Alaknanda in parganah Painkhanda, along which 

1 Traiirs report. * Cal. Eev., No. 35, page 25. ® These have 

had their origin either 5a the distorted impressions of the weak-minded traveller 
or are due to the bodily suffering which the rarefaction of the air undoubtedly 
causes. There is hardly more danger in crossing the worst of the HimSlayau 
passes mounted on B,jubu than in riding to the top of Snowdon or the Righi. That 
is, after the winter snow has melted, and when the weather is favourable, the 
times usually chosen by the Bhotiyas themselves. 
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runs the road to the MSna pass; the western Dliauli or eastern 
branch of the Alaknanda, up which runs the roads by the Niti and 
Ohor-hoti passes; the Gori in parganah Juhar leading by Milam 
to the Unta-dhtira and Balchha passes; the Dhauli in Darma by 
which the Neo-dhdra and Kachh passes are reached, and the 
Kuthi-Yankti or head-waters of the Kali in By£ns leading to the 
passes known as Lunpiya-lekh, Mankshang-lekh, and Lipfl-lekh. 
The elevation of the Mdna pass above the level of the sea is 17,890 
feet 5 of the Niti is 16,628; of the Unta-dhfira is 17,590; of the 
Lnnpiya-lekh is 18,150, and of the Lipii-lekh is 16,780 feet. 
The mountain chains separating these valleys are in themselves 
formidable, and in many cases the passes over them are more diffi¬ 
cult and dangerous than those leading into Tibet: such are the 
Lebun-dhdra and Jhuling-Yankti leading from the valley of the 
Kuthi-Yankti to the valley of the Dhauli and having an eleva¬ 
tion of 18,900 feet; the Phula-Ydnkti pass to the north of the 
PanchA-chuli group leading from Marcba in Darma to RAlam in 
the valley of the torrent of the same name and thence by the Bar- 
jikang-dhura (15,400 feet) to Mapa in the Gori valley; the Gyue- 
dhdra from Sela in DArma to Kuthi in Bydns, and the Sobhula and 
Balcliha routes to Munshiyari in Kumaon, A communication be¬ 
tween Malari on the Niti route and Jainti on the Milam route 
exists by Girthi, but is so diflScult and dangerous as seldom to bo 
used. All the valleys, with the exception of that of the Gori, are 
completely open and passable towards the south. 


It is desirable to give some general account of the character- 

Physical characters. f 

those already noticed before writing more 

particularly of the sub-divisions into which it is divided. It has 

already been stated that the great peaks of the Himalaya are almost 

always situate near the southern limit of the belt of perpetual snow on 

great transverse ranges which run down from the water-parting of 

the chain. Owing to this structure the climate and vegetation, 

the two most important influences as regards the inhabitants of 

the country, are entirely different in the Bhotiya tracts from those 

which we find at similar elevations further south, Ou the southern 

side of the great peaks the country is everywhere within the influ- 
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enca of the summer and the winter rains of India. We have a 
damp climate and a luxurious vegetation up to 12,000 feet above 
the sea, and the line of perpetual snow descends to a height of 
15,500 feet above the level of the sea. When we pass to the north 
of the great peaks, the contrast is most striking.^ Here we find a 
dry climate almost beyond the influence of the periodical rains ; 
the magnificent vegetation has ceased, and as we proceed north¬ 
wards the air and the soil become constantly drier and more arid. 
The fall of snow as well as of rain gradually diminishes, and as 
we approach the water-parting of the chain, the northern limit of 
perpetual snow, under the hostile influence of the climate, recedes to 
an elevation of between eighteen and nineteen thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. The scenery of this tract, especially in its 
more northern portion, is generally desolate and repelling in the 
extreme. True sublimity can hardly exist without beauty, and of 
the beautiful there is almost nothing in this dismal region. There 
is much to cause wonder and astonishment from its novelty, but 
little to afford delight. Surveying the country from the eminences 
which rise along the water-parting line a few thousand feet above 
the passes, we look over the elevated plains of Tibet stretching far 
away to the east and west and bounded on the north at a distance 
of some forty or fifty miles by another range of mountains running 
parallel to the great Himalaya, The scenery here is not without a 
certain savage grandeur, although the sublimity which we often find 
in the country to the south of the great peaks is totally wanting. 
The utter desolation which, when it lay close to us, was only hideous, 
is here softened down by distance, and the broad grassy plain cut 
through by stupendous ravines and bounded by the bare brown 
hills is strange and wonderful. But to the traveller who can look 
beyond mere external forms for the feelings which natural objects 
can inspire, this scene possesses a true and an extraordinary sub¬ 
limity. He knows that the plain over which he looks is the bed 
of an ancient ocean, filled with the vestiges of the extinct creations 
of an ancient world, still preserving almost unchanged the level 
surface although by unknown forces it has been raised up sixteen 
thousand feet into the midst of the snows of the Himalaya.^ 

1B, Strachey: " On the snow-line in the Himalaya,” passim* 

* Cal. Review L c., p. 25 (Sir J. Strachey). 
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The Himalaya, 


The line of water-parting itself attains an elevation of from 
sixteen to twenty thousand feet, while the 
Himalaya or groups of snowy peaks of great¬ 
est elevation lie to the south of it and are connected with it by 
“ lateral ridges. Strictly confining ourselves to the British posses¬ 
sions, we find on the extreme west the water-parting recedes as far 
north as latitude 31°-5' at Mdna, sending out a lateral chain to tho 
south which terminates in the Kedarnath and Badrindth groups in 
laditude 30°-47' and 30°-44'. The boundary ridge then takes a 
bend to the south-east to Kamefc in 30°-55'-13", whence it sends out 
a second lateral chain of lofty peaks, the base of which extends as 
far as Joshimath. From Kamet the ridge recedes to the Niti pass 
in latitude 30^-57'-59", from which there is a steady decline to the 
south-east as far as the Balchha pass^ and. thence nearly duo south 
to the Lakhur-la beyond Unta-dhnra in latitude 30‘^-33'. From 
this point the course bends slightly to the south-east to the Ralam 
range, and thence nearly due east by the Lunpiya-lekh in 30°-29' 
to the north-east corner of the Byaus patti, whore it turns suddenly 
south-south-east to the Lipu pass in SO^^-IO'-SO", the eastern bound¬ 
ary of British Bhot. To the east of the Niti pass a chain attaining 
a maximum elevation of about 20,000 feet is given off to the south- 
south-east separated by the Girthi valley from the KyungSr range 
running up north-north-west from the water-parting ridge and 
enclosing between them and the boundary ridge a less elevated tract 
(15,000 feet) drained by the Girthi river. Further east the Unta- 
clhura ridge (17,800 feet) runs due west, connecting the group of 
peaks at the head of the Milam glacier with the water-parting ridge. 
These again are prolonged to the west in the Dunagiri peak over¬ 
hanging the Dhauli valley, while a ridge running due south connects 
them with the great mass of peaks including Nanda Devi, Trisfil 
and hianda Kot. The western peak of Trisiil lies in latitude 
S0®-lS'-43'', and throws out a ridge to the west, connecting it with 
the Nandakioi group. To the east of the Unta-dhura comes the ridge 
separating the valleys of the fi&lam and the Gori rivers, and further 
east a chain between the Gori and the eastern Dhauli, culminating 
in the group of peaks known as the Pancha-chtili and extending 
as far as the Ohhipula peak in Askoi Between Darma and Bydns 
another chain culminates in Yirgnajang, which overlooks tho 
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Kali river. Thus w'e have from the water-parting separating Bhot 
from Tibet a series of great lateral chains culminating at distances 
varying from twelve to forty-two minutes of latitude in groups of 
snowy peaks and having an elevation of from 4,000 to 6,000 feet 
above that water-parting. These chains have a direction for the most 
part from north to southland between them flow the great rivers in 
the valleys of which lie the villages constituting the fiscal sub-divi¬ 
sions of Bhot. These rivers have already been mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the passes. The other great rivers having their 
source at the southern base of the snowy range all lie without the 
tract known as Bhot with which we are more immediately concerned 
here, such as the Nandakini, Pindar, Sarju, and Rdmganga. The 
entire drainage of Painkhanda falls into the Alaknanda, the western 
branch of the Ganges, while that of Juhar and Bydns falls into the 
Kdli known as the Sarda, where it debouches on the plains, and as 
the Ghaghra or Ghoghra in its passage through Oudh to its junction 
with the Ganges to the south of the Ballia district in these Provinces. 
The heights of the principal peaks have already been given.^ 
We may here notice the existence of hot springs throughout the 
Himalaya. The temperature is found nearly the same throughout 
from 130^ to 138° Pahr. No volcano is known to exist and no 
traces of igneous action are visible, though the natives assert that 
something of the kind exists on the Nanda Devi peak, and bear 
unanimous testimony to the occasional appearance of smoke on its 
summit. This is attributed by them to the actual presence of the 
deity and has accordingly invested this peak with particular 
sanctity, but is more probably due to the snow being blown about 
by the wind. Altogether, though the Bhotiya Mah41s form compa¬ 
ratively but a small portion of the great Himalaya, they yield to 
none in interest. In ruggedness of feature they are not surpassed 
by any inhabited tract, and such is the irregular and confused 
appearance which the endless ramifications of the mountains present 
that it is the line of river-valleys alone that enable us to find a clue 
to their arrangement, and it is precisely along these valleys that the 
Bhotiya villages lie^ 

* Vol. L, page 177. See also extracts from the records of the Trigonometrical 
Survey given in J. A. S. Ben, XXXL, 45, 46. Stracbey gives for Kamet latitude 
S0®-55'-20", lougitude-79.^57'-55" } height 26,500 (G. T. S. 

12 
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Pai«£7ianda,^—The parganah of Painkhanda in British Qarh- 
*wdl consists of two sub-divisions or pattis, the Malla or upper, and 
Talla or lower. Malla Painkhanda is bounded on the north by 
Tibet on the east by Tibet and Kumaon, on the west by the Tihri 
State, and on the south by Nagpur and Talla 
Boundaries. Painkhanda in Garhwal and Malla Juhar 

in Kumaon. Talla Painkhanda is separated from the Malla Pafti 
on the north by a line drawn somewhat arbitrarily from the 
Diinagiri peak through Samangwenta across the Dhauli river, and 
thence north-west up the torrent of that name to the southern 
extremity of the range separating the Dhauli from the Sdraswati, 
and south-west again between Ghdt and Vishnupraydg, whence it 
meets further west the Urgani boundary above Thdin. Malla Ndg- 
pur forms the western boundary and Kumaon the eastern boundary. 
The southern boundary, conterminous with the southern boundary 
of the Bhotiya tract as now recognised, consists of a line drawn 
from the western slope of Nanda Devi south-west to Trisiil, thence 
north-west along the northern slopes of the Naudak peaks, and 
along the water-parting line between the Biri-Ganga and the feeders 
of the Dhauli to Sdlighat near Paua on the road between Rdmni 
and Josbimath,, whence it follows the Qarur-Ganga to Pdkhi, three 
and a half miles north of Pipalkoti on the left bank of the Alak- 
nanda river. 

The natural divisions of Painkhanda are five -the valley of the 
Vishnuganga, the valley of the western Dhauli, the valley of the 
Girthi river, the valley of the Rini, Rindi or Rishiganga, as it is 
variously called, and the tract around Josbimath forming the 
•winter quarters of the Bhotiyas. The valley of the Sdraswati 

The Mana or Vishnu- bounded on the west by the snowy chain 
ganga valley. Separating it from the head-waters of the 

Jahnavi, a feeder of the Bhdgirathi, the western branch of the 
Ganges and ending in the south in the great mass of the Badrindth 
peaks, including Badrindth, Ohaukhamba and Ndlikdnta. On the 
north is the ridge pierced by the Mdua pass and on the east a 
chain of snowy peaks extending from near Joshfmath to tho 
northern ridge where it culminates in Kdmet. The Sdraswati on 
^ The origin of the name is given in Gaaettcer, XL, 7S4» 
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either side receives numerous torrents rising in the ^aeiers that 
line its coarse and bears the same name as far as M&na, where 
it is joined on the right bank by the Vishnnganga, having its 
source in tliree immense glaciers lying to the north of the Ohau- 
khamba and NdlikAnta peaks. Hence the united rivers are known 
as the ¥isbnnganga {or commonly Bishnuganga) to its junction 
with the Dhauli at Vishnupraydg, where it takes the name of Alak- 
nanda to its junction with the Bhdgirathi at Deoprayag, when the 
united streams are henceforward known as the Ganges. The 
Vishnnganga being more sacred than the Sdraswati gives its name 
to the latter stream though it itself has a smaller volume and a 
shorter course, and frequently the name Alaknanda is given to 
both, above and below their junction, to Vishnupraydg, where 
they join the Dhauli; and from their sacred character are looked 
upon as the superior stream, though inferior in length and volume 
to the Dhauli. To avoid confusion we shall always speak of the 
united Sdraswati and Vishnnganga as the Vishnnganga. A full 
description of the valley will be found under hAita The road 
to Hundes lies through the valley of the Saraswati and generally 
on the left bank of the river. The last and principal village is 
Mdna immediately above the junction with the Vishnnganga on the 
left bank, and about two miles further south on the opposite side of 
the united stream stands the temple of Badrinath, Laden sheep and 
goats ordinarily cross the pass in five to six^ days from Mana, but 
unencumbered travellers and cattle can accomplish the distance, 
which probably does not exceed thirty miles, in three or four 
days,’- A species of buck-wheat {Fagopynm tatarioum, Gsertn., 
is cultivated between M4na and BadrinAth, and but very little of 
any other grain, for like all the other Bhotiyas the people of Mina 
take no great trouble with their fields. 


The Niti valley, as the valley of the western Dhauli is popularly 
called, is bounded on the west by the range 
The KM valley. already mentioned as dividing it from the 

Mana valley; on the north by a continuation of the water-parting 
ridge separating the Himalaya from the table-land of Tibet, pierced 
by the Hitf, Tunzum-la or Chor-hoti and the Shelshel passes j on 


’The marchee for sheep are Musipioi, Gistoli, Ch4mit£o, T4rui or Tiro and Foti. 
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the east a spar of snowy peaks runs south-south-east nearly at right 
angles to the dividing ridge and separated by the valley of tho 
Girthi river from the Kyungar range to the north of parganali 
Juhar running north-north-west from the dividing range which here 
takes a sudden bend to the south before continuing its direction 
due west to oast. On the right bank, the Dhaali receives several 
glacier streams, including the Ganeshganga, Raikhanda*Gams4Ii, 
and Kosa, On the left bank, the most important are the Girthi 
river, which joints it near Malan, the Diinagiri and Tolma streams 
and the Riniganga, which it receives at Rfndi. 

There are two routes by which the valley is reached from tho 
south; one follows the left bank of the Alaknanda by Karnprayag, 
Hilang and Joshiraath, the other crosses the country by Lohba, 
Karayanbugr, Ghat, Edmni and P&na. The first is that most 
generally followed. From Hilang the first march loads to Tapu- 
ban (13 m. 3 f. 2 p.): passing by Joshimath (4ra, 1 f. 5 p.); thence 
to the Raigaonand Kuncha rivulets tolerably level (2 m. 2 f. 16 p.); 
next, slightly undulating, the road crosses the Ohaurming and 
Dh4nk rivulets (3 m. 2 £• 14 p.) and reaches the encamping ground 
at Tapuban in a large flat bend of the Dhauli. Hence to Samang- 
wenta or Suraitota (10 m. 5 t 32 p.) by the Umy^ui and ICanu 
rivnlets (2 m. 6 f. 39 p.), beyond which the old road is merely a 
sheep track, very rocky, steep, and bad; but the new road is excellent 
and passable for horses. The Rini river is here crossed by a bridge 
and the Tolma stream by a mn^a to Samangwenta (7 m. 6 f. 33 p.) 
at an elevation of 7,300 feet above the sea level The next stage 
is Jhelum above the Garpak stream (10 m. 2 f. 24 pj The road 
here first crosses the Dhauli by the Ddmsanga bridge and thence 
over the Wada-gath and GAdi rivulets, recrosses the DhauK at 
G4disdnga and again crosses at Chdnch (3 m. 5 f, 17 p.) From 
Ohunch the road keeps to the same bank as far as Mailsdnga 
(3 m. 3 f. 15 p.), where it cresses to JKhaula, the fifth bridge, whence 
an ascent leads to Jhelum (2 m. 6 f. 31 p.) From Jhelum (9,301 
feet) to Fangti and Bhdbkiind, where the Dhauli is again crossed 
(2 m. 4 £), the road passes over the Bhiijgara and Malari rivulets to 
Balari (3 m. 2 f, 29 p.) at an elevation of 10,014 feet Hence it 
again crosses by the Bfirans^s&nga near Kdrkdti (1 m. 4 f. 3 p.), and 
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passes along the right bank to Pharkiya (5 m. 6 f. 14 p.) Prom 
Pharkiya the Dumpbu bridge below fidmpa (1 m. 5 f. 12 p.) and 
Gamsdli (1 f. 2 p.) are reached. Beyond Qamsdli the Dhanli is crossed 
by the BdMg bridge to the Jhdnti-gath (1 m. 6 f. 3 p.) where the 
route by Chor-hoti and also by Mdroh&k to the Shelshel pass branch¬ 
es off. The main road passes up the left bank of the Dhanli to 
Niti, the last village in the valley (11,600 feet). Thence the en¬ 
camping grounds are Kharbasiya (13,655 feet), three matches from 
tJhelum, and Kyunlung (14,708 feet), from which it is only one 
march across the pass to the Hundes side 

From Jhdnti-gath by the Chor-hoti pass the first encamping 
ground is fliiniyakhark (13,500 feet), and thence by Chor-hoti 
(18,3''0 feet) to Rimkim (14,250 feet); again a route passes through 
the Mdlchdk pass (18,600) feet to Hoti (15,000) beyond Rimkim, 
and from these places it is only one march across the Tun-zum-Ia 
or Ting-jung-la (16,350 feet) and Shelshel (16,390 feet) passes into 
Tibet. As far northwards as Niti the valley is cultivable and in¬ 
habited from June until October; but in no village is there more 
than one harvest, consisting of barley, buck-wheat, phdpkar, and tur¬ 
nips, and sometimes these are not gathered owing to premature falls 
of snow in October. The villages of Malari and Gamsali especially 
raise large quantities of grain. The Bhotiyas of Kiti though not 
so wealthy as those of Juhdr are still, however, better off than their 
brethren of Mdna and are prosperous in their way. “ The capa¬ 
bilities of a real Bhotiya village,” writes Traill, “ may be estimated as 
great or small in nearly exact proportion to its vicinity to or dw- 
tance from the snow; in other words, its prosperity corresponds to 
the rigor of the climate, the barrenness of the soil, and the imprac¬ 
ticability of cultivation ; for the more daringly these latter evils 
are encountered, that is, the nearer the village is to the Tibetan 
frontier the greater are its trading advantages.” (See Malari, Gah- 


' SA'Lf.) 

The uninhabited tract lying along the left bank of the Girthi 


Girthi river valley. 


river, and its tributaries to the north of the 
Unta-dhura ridge, the northern boundary of 


Malla Juldr in Kumaon, forms the third natural sub-division of 


Painkhandajto whichit was transferred in 1864. Ibis elevated region 
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is divided into two parts by the Kyungdr range running north-west 
from the dividing ridge, and crossed near Jainti (13,600 feet) at a 
ffhdt having an elevation of 17,700 feet on the route between the TJnta- 
dhura and Balohha passes. The stages beyond the ghAt are Kyun- 
gAr (17,000 feet), Laptel or Laphkhel (13,990 feet), and Sangoha 
(14,110 feet^, whence it is one day’s march across the Balohha pass. 
From Laphkhel a rough and difficult road leads by Tsojan (15,750 
feet) to the Shelshel pass into ShAk of Tibet. The south-western 
comer of this tract is occupied by a group of snowy peaks, to the 
east of which lies the immense glacier forming the source of the 
western branch of the Gori river. 

The chasms through which the Elniganga or Rishiganga, and 

the glacier streams which form its tributaries, 
The BinfgaDg£u _ * • i i i 

flow, are situate amid perhaps the most 

savage and desolate tract in the HimAlaya consisting of one mass 
of, for the most part, bare snow-covered rock, broken into mighty 
precipices by the numerous streams that pour down from the west¬ 
ern sides of Nanda Devi on the east, the northern face of Trisdl 
and the RandAk groups on the south, and the southern slopes of 
Ddnagiri on the north. All these mountains are over 22,000 feet 
bigh^ and Nanda Devi exceeds 25,000 feet. The bed of*the river 
has never been explored for more than six miles from its confluence 
with the Dhauli, where it comes down more like a waterfall, while 
the cliffs on either side rise almost perpendicularly to a height of in 
some places of 6,000 to 6,000 feet. The entire tract as may be 
supposed is devoid of villages, and only in a few places during the 
rainy months is used as a pasture-ground for cattle and sheep. 

The fifth tract comprises the villages around Joshimath which 
Kfth tract situate in comparatively open valleys 

and gently sloping hills fairly wooded with 
cMr (Pinus longifolia). Joshimath itself attains to the dignity of a 
town in the hills owing to the circumstance of its being the winter 
residence of the BadrinAth establishment and of the Bhotiyas from 
Mana and Mti, whom the rigor of the season compels to migrate to 
milder regions, and who are the chief purchasers of the grain grown 
by the villagers, and of the carrier-sheep bred by them among the 
magnificent pasture-grounds of the ranges which crown their 
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villages, and stretch upwards to the roots of the snowy peaks. Some 
of the villages in this neighbourhood are so situated as to afford to 
their owners great facilities as hunters, and formerly the people 
derived a good profit from the sale of hawks which they captured in 
their eyries, and of musk pods extracted from the musk deer which 
they hunted down by their dogs. Bdz-blna (hawFs-musk) was 
a regular item of revenue taken in kind under the native Govern¬ 
ments. The musk-deer is now, however, nearly exterminated and 
hawks are little sought after. Talla Painkhanda is the tract which 
the late Mr. Moorcroft talked of renting from Government, for the 
purpose of establishing himself in the best position for profiting by 
the trade in shawl wool after bis return from Tibet. 

Juh&r^ or parganah of Juhdr in Bhot of Kumaun 

np to the recent settlement in 1872 was divided into the Malla and 
Talla pattis or upper and lower Jubir. Since then the Talla patti 
has been divided into pattis Goriphat and TalUdes. The Malla 
patti is bounded on the west by Painkhanda Talla, and on the north 
by Painkhanda Malla of Garhwdl, on the east by Hundes and the 
lateral chain culminating in the Pancha-chfili group separating it 
froiii D&rma, and on the south by the Goriphfit patti, from which it 
is separated by an irregular line drawn from the western slope of 
the P^ncha-chtili group by Dh^nsi to Palon on the left bank of 
the Gori river, and thence north-west to the source of the B%dw4r 
torrent. Goriphat is bounded on the north by this line; on the 
south by a line drawn from the western slope of the Chhipula peak 
nearly djje west to the range separating it from Askot Malla of 
parganah Askot and the Dindihat patti of Sira; on the east by 
Ddrma Malla and Talla, and on the west by Tallddes. The Talld- 
dcs patti is bounded on the north by the southern slopes of the 
Nandakot Peak, on the west by Malla D4npur, on the east by 
Goriphdt, and on the south by patti M4li of parganah Sira. There 
are but fourteen^ villages in the upper patti, all situate at elevations 
exceeding ten thousand feet to the north of the great snowy peaks, 
and between them and the line of water-parting which forms the 
boundary towards Tibet. The winter residences of the Bhotiyas are 

Barphu, Ganaghar^ Khilaucb, Laspa, Lw»l, Mdpa, Miiam, Martoli, Ra«" 
lam, Uilkot, Tola, and Sumdu. 
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chiefly in Goriphat, where the fine slope of the Kdlamundi range a» 
far as the Gori river is occupied by the villages of Stirhing, Gorpfita, 
DarSti, and Darkot, which together form the tract known as Munshi- 
y&ri, the principal trade dep6t between the passes and Bageswar, 
These villages, such as Tejam in Juhdr and Lohathal in Gangoli, are 
remarkably good and contain some of the finest houses in the district. 
The Bhotiyas have succeeded in obtaining a large proprietary share in 
the villages, and even in other parts lower down in the patti, and the 
older Khasiya residents have in some measure become dependent on 
them for a livelihood. Except in a few of the more elevated villages 
lying close to the snowy peaks here, too, the people are able to collect 
two harvests from the soil in a year. Three local pattis, Barukueni, 
Barupeti, and Tallades, were included^ in Talla Juh§r by the former 
governments with a view to the establishment of the Bhotiyas 
daring the winter months and still belong to it, and in 1821 were 
included with the DArma parganah in the jurisdiction of the Juh6r 
patwari, whose pay on this account was raised from five to eight 
rupees a month! 

The ridge on which the Unta-dbura pass into Hundes is situate 
forms the water-parting between the eastern branch of the Gori and 
the eastern tributaries of the Girthi in Malla Painkhanda oi Garw&U 
These drain an elevated tract devoid of human habitations, and only 
used by Bhotiyas travelling to the Balchha and Shelshel passes into 
Hundes, and occasionally by the difficult route of the Girthi lead 
mines to Mal^ri in the Niti valley. South of the Unta-dhura pass 
rises the eastern branch of the Gori, whose head waters are 
principally fed from glaciers lying at each side of the BhdKya road 
to that pass. The western branch rises in the great glacier lying 
to the north-west of Milam, and both unite below Milam to form 
the Goii. Glacier streams descend from Nanda Devi and the 
Laspa torrent from Nandakot and join the Gori on the right bank. 
On the left bank, the most considerable feeder is the Ralara river> 
which rushing between the Hansaling (18,100 feet) and Dh&nsx 
(18,200 feet) peaks joins it below Bagdw4r, The Gori thence conti¬ 
nues on a south-south-easterly course until it falls into the Kfili river 
near Askot. The route to the Juhar Patti lies up the valley of the 

*To Board, 25 t.h April, 1821; in Tallides they were first lessees and eventually 
became proprietors in places. 
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Sarjii by Bogeswar, thence one road branches off from Kapkot by 
Eamdri on the eastern Edmganga across the Kalamimdi range to 
Surhing and Lilam, while another branches off from Khati in the 
Pindar valley, crossing the Sarju at Jhiini, and the Kalamundi 
range by the Rur-khan joins the other road near Surhing, 


Unta-dhura Pass. 


The Balchha Pass was visited from Unta-dhdra by Weller^ 
in 1843, who records that he left the Unta-» 
dhiira Pass at the end of May, and descend¬ 
ed over snow-beds to the Lanka stream, which he crossed to the 
left with a course due north. Thence over a bad road to Topi- 
dunga, a small level spot near the river which here joined by the 
Dol torrent turns to the west with a depth of about three feet and 
a width of about twenty feet The Dol rises in a glacier on the 
western face of the Kingri-bingri range, and after its confluence 
with the Lanka joins the Torgdr to form the Girthi river (j, t?.). 
From Topi-dunga a steep ascent called the Kalamattiya-charhdi, 
from its being covered with dark stones and a black crumbling 
slate, leads to the crest of the Kyung^r-ghat, whence a limited 
view of the Tibetan table-land is obtained. Thence a descent leads 
to Ohidamu halting place (13,520 feet), a small level spot on the 
right bank of a stredm flowing north ; thence to a second halting- 
place called Laphkhel or Laptel (13,990 feet). About a mile below, 
the Chid4mu stream is joined by the Kiogar from the north 
which makes its way through cleft in the hill, the sides of 
W'hich are many hundred feet In perpendicular height. Ammonites 
and bel^nites are found in great numbers in this locality. 
Hence the path leads over a series of gentle undulations which 
extend for a considerable distance on either side. Then, crossing 
a stream at Sangcha (15,50 feet) the summit of the Balchha pass 
is reached on the fourth day from Unta-dhura, See Balchha, 


In all the passes, but especially in Juhar the tract between the 
village nearest to the pass and the pass itself is very rugged, diffi¬ 
cult, and rocky in appearance, whilst the villages themselves are 
situate in comparatively open ground. Again the tract immediately 
below the inhabited part of the valley, or where the river breaks 
through or flanks the highest chain, and enters the I’egion of forest 


*J. A. S. Ben. 1843, p, 

13 
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vegetation; is characterized by scenery of the most beautifal; but 
stupendous character;—snow beds, precipices, and waterfalls, ren¬ 
dering the descent by the river side into the lower regions appa¬ 
rently impossible. 

Sanna*—The parganah of Darma has always been divided 
into three pattis, D4rma, By^nS;and Chaudans. At the settlement 
in 1872 the Ddrma Patti was farther subdivided into the Malla 
and Talk or upper and lower pattis. Ddrma is bounded on the 
north by Hundes; on the west by the chain containing the Pfiucha- 
chiili group and the Ohhipula peak; on the south by a line drawn 
from the latter peak due east to the Kdli river, and on the east 
by the chain culminating in Yirgnajung (20,264 feet) separating 
it from the By£ns valley and Patti Chauddns. The boundary 
between the Malk and Talk pattis runs along the ridge stretching 
north-east from the Ohhipula peak to Tejam on the right bank 
of the Dhauli river. The D&rma Patti occupies both banks of 
the JEastern Dhauli as far as the western 
spurs of Yirgnajung whence it is confined to 
the right bank of the river to its confluence with the K&li. D&rma is 
approached from Barmdeo by Lohughkt, Pithoragarh and Askot; 
from Almora by Pithoragarh and Askot, and from Edges war by Thai 
and Askot. From Askot the stages are Baluwakot, Dharchula. 
both very hot, and Khela or Saydipanth, the first important village 
in Ddrma. Xhela comprises a large extent of terraced ground 
formed out of a huge hill side that rises in a steep uniform slope 
for several thousand feet above the confluence of the Dhauli or 
Darma-Yankti with the Kali. The houses and huts are few aud 
mean. Khela has an elevation of 4,750 above the level of the 
sea, and about 800 feet above the confluence of the rivers. Tho 
Khela river forming the boundary between Talk Ddrma and 
Askot has an elevation of 3,794 feet above the sea at its confluence 
with the Kill. From Khela the route follows the right bank of the 
Dhauli to Baun (g. v) and Khimling, Talk Darma, or tho lower 
part of the valley, is more open and resembles the lower portions of 
the other Bhot parganahs as far as Sobhuk, where the Malla Patti 
Gommences. Above this, the valley has quite a Bhotiya character, 
rising gradually as a rule, and in some places somewhat abruptly, 
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until at Baun an elevation of 11,600 feet is attained. The passes of 
the Darraa valley into flundes are reached by Davva and are known 
as the Kachh-lekh and Neo-lekh or Dhdra. There is also an inter- 
Himalayan pass to Ralam in Juhar by the Phula-Tankti from Sipn 
on the Lissar torrent and to Byans by the Lebun-dhtira from 
Khimling. These like all the passes running east and west are 
only open for a few days during the year. The Darma Bhotiyas 
are the poorest and most badly off of all the Bhotiyas, and owing 
to a murrain which swept off nearly all their cattle in 1846, and 
losses from avalanches on their villages and roads as well as the con¬ 
tracted nature of their valley, they have not even yet been able to 
liquidate the debts that they were obliged to contract with their 
agents at Almora and Barmdeo. During the winter they descend 
to Askot, Pithoragarh, and Barmdeo, and can therefore collect but 
one crop in Darma and Bydns ; in Ohauddns, however, two crops 
are gathered in favourable seasons. 

Chauddfls is bounded on the north and west by Darmd; on the 
^ north-east by Bydns and on the south-east 

and south by the Kdli river. It comprises 
the tract on the left bank of the Dhauli river from opposite Baun- 
ling to its confluence with the Kali, and the tract lying along the 
southern and eastern extremities of the chain containing the peak 
of Yirgnajung to the banks of the Kali. It is altogether only about 
twelve miles long from north to south, and eight miles broad. The 
road from Khela in Darma passes by Sosa under Titalakot to Bung- 
bung (7,500 feet high) about four miles and a half from Titalakot, 
crossing the Rholing pass (10,000 feet), which is thickly clothed 
with forests of horse-chestnut that here attain a large size. Hence 
the road passes on to Gdla less then two miles distant. Near G&Ia 
the Nirpaniya-dhdra or pass is crossed, to the east of which glimpses 
of the snowy ridges called Namjang (18,500 feet) and Lingain 
are obtained. These are inferior spurs of the great mountain Api 
(22,799 feet) on the opposite side of the river Kdli. The name 
Nirpaniya is given from the absence of water, but the proper name 
of the ridge appears to be Gala. The eastern extremity where it is 
crossed by the road is divided by two shallow ravines into three minor 
ridges, the first from Chaudans called the Yirgnachim; the second 
Birdong, w^hence there is a good view into the valley of the Kill up ig 
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Biidhi, and the third Tiynngwe-binayak which is the boundary 
between Chaudfes and Byans. These differ little in height, and may 
be about 10,500 feet above the sea. From the Nirpfimyapass, a 
descent of about 300 feet leads to Golam-l& (8,000 feet) about five 
miles from Gdla. It is a mere encamping ground marked by a 
large gneiss rock overhanging the confluence of the N^jangAr and 
the Kdli which is from 1,500 to 2,000 feet below, the declivity 
between being almost precipitous. Beyond this the K^i is reduced 
to a gigantic ravine. From Gol4m-14 the path continues often in steps 
and rather pi’ecipitously around the shoulder of Pommayar, a base- 
spur from Yirgnajung and thence descends and crosses the Mal- 
pagar torrent, and ascending the side of Chantirang again descends 
to the bed of the Kali at Lamiri (8,000 feet). From Lfimdri the 
path ascends a little and continues along under Yirtashin crossing 
the Taktigar and Palangar to Budhi, the first village of Patti 
Bydns. 


Patti Byans is bounded on the north by the dividing ridge 
between Hundes and Bhot; on the east by 
the same ridge which here suddenly takes a 
bend to the south-south-east and by the K61i river which separates 
it from Hep41; on the west by the lateral chain culminating in 
Yirgnajung and Patti Chaud4nsand on the south by the Kdli river. 
This is the most eastern sub-division of Bhot containing the val¬ 
leys of the Kuthi-Y4akti and the Kdli which form respectively 
the approaches to the three Byans passes into Hfindes, the Lunpiya 
and Mankshang-lekhs on the west and the Lipu-lekh, Bhdra or 
Than on the east, the latter leads to Taklakot in the Purang valley, 
and is by far the easiest of all the passes. In the glen of the Tinkhar 
river on the eastern side of the Kali are a few Bhotiya villages sub¬ 
ject to Nep41 which are completely isolated by snowy peaks on the 
east and south from Nepdl, and are altogether, except politically, a 
portion of Bydns. Up to the Gorkhdli conquest of Kumaon, Bydns 
belonged to Jumla of Nepal and was annexed through the Edjbdr 
of Askot to Kumaon in the last decade of the last century. 


The approaches to Bydns are the same as those given for Ddrma. 


Itinerary. 

the first and 


From Khela of Udrma the road continues 
along the right bank of the Kdli to Budhi, 
,only sub-alpine village of Bydns situated at an eleva- 
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Upper Bydtts. 


tion of 9,070 feet above the level of the sea on the right bank of 
the Pdlangar stream above its confluence with the Kali. Imme¬ 
diately above Budhi a steep ridge advances from the mountain 
side on the north-west and extends across the valley, leaving but 
a narrow passage for the river. The summit of Ohetu-bindyak is 
then reached after an ascent of about 1,750 feet by an easy path 
and thence the entrance into upper Bydns.^ 

The first village in upper Bydns is Garbiya or Garbiyang (10,320 
feet), close to the Kdli river. The houses here 
are two stories high quaintly and closely 
studded with poles erected for ornament or most probably from 
some superstitious motive. A little beyond stand the remains of the 
village of Chhindu, the rest of which has been swept away by the 
river. The base of this valley is formed by an accumulation of old 
alluvium and ddbris from the surrounding mountain sides in strata 
of considerable aggregate thickness and loose consistency, through 
which the river appears to have cut its present channel, three or 
four hundred feet below the site of the present villages, and to the 
great danger of those which are too near its bank. The Chetu hill 
above Budhi is in fact the abrupt termination of the elevated bed 
of detritus, forming to the south an acclivity of 200 feet or more in 
vertical height; to the east and north-east where the river breaks 
tlirough it appears in cliffs and landslips many hundred feet 
high. 

From GArbiya the path descends to the bed of the river and 
crosses by a bridge a little above the con- 
Changru. fluence of the Tinkhar, a large stream not 

much inferior to the main body of the K^li coming in two branches 
from the east and north-east. A little above the bridge and on the 
top of a steep bank, is the village of Changru (9,900 feet). The 
Kali now turns abruptly to the north-west through a steep rocky 
mountain defile, whilst the path follows the left bank to Qungi 
(10,310 feet) at the entrance of the Knthi valley. From this valley 
there are two passes to Rakas Tal, the Lunpiya, and Mangshang, 
which are considered not more difficult than the Lipu pass. There 
was formerly another pass from the neighbouring district of MArma 


1. The authority for this description is principally Captain H. Strachey’s 
Journal (J. A. S. Ben. XVJI. (2), 527). See alsg Rtos Tal, Manasarowar, 
Ji*uraDg, Kailas, for the tract to the north. 
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in Nepdl; but tbis bag now become impracticable, and the people 
come through Bydns. From the confluence of the Tinkbar the 
road follows the valley of the Kali; to the right is Kelirang, supposed 
to be presided over by By^ns Hikhi or Vyasa Rishi, the reputed 
author of the Mah5,bb4rata. Close by are the uninhabited hamlets 
of Jdkti and Siti, belonging to the G6rbiyals which appear to have 
suffered much from landslips. Hence by Talla and Malla Kawa 
‘ Nep41ese hamlets ’ the Kuthi road crosses the K41i, the smaller 
branch of the river from the north-east by a small sdnga, 150 yards 
above its confluence with the Kuthi-Ydnkti, which is the larger 
branch from the north-west. The K41i here has a bed 150 yards 
wide, but contracting into much narrower limits a mile further up, 
and the streani in September is all but fordable, though in the height 
of the rains it, sometimes, swells so much as to carry away the 
bridge here, and the road then has to cross higher up. The name 
of the Kali is said to be derived from the Kdlapdni springs, erro¬ 
neously reputed the source of the river, but in fact unimportant tri¬ 
butaries merely : and both are so called from the dark colour of the 
water, but even in this respect the K41i is exceeded by the Kutbi- 
Yfinkti. This eastern K4li, however, is now the actual boundary 
between the British and Nep4lese territories, and, according to the 
Bhotiyas of the place, baa always been so. 


We now enter on a fine expanded valley of considerable length 

„ .. .. through which flows the Kuthi-Ydnkti or 

Kuthx valley. , , . . 

western branch of the Kth. At the lower 

end the flat and habitable, if not cultivable, land must exceed half 
a mile in breadth, consisting of alluvial detritus similar to that at 
Garbiya. On the right bank of the river is the village of Napal- 
ohyu situated on the Per-Yankti, a deep gdr or stream coming from 
Kamjang ;the second of that name?, a snowy peak to the south¬ 
west. Two miles beyond Napalchyu on the left bank is Ndbhi, a 
village like the others with a large expanse 
of cultivated fields, and opposite to Ndbhi on 


the right bank is Runkang on the Dangnnng-Ydnkti, which comes 
from the Eiinkangper, a snowy ridge on the south-west, through a 
deep ravine dividing in two the mountain side. A pass across the 
Eiinkangper, now dangerous and disused, once led into the Indian- 
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gar valley below Budhi, It was by this route that Rudrpal, Raj- 
bar of Askot, entered and subdued Byans and annexed it to 
Kumaon under the Gorkhalis. The Dangnung is a good sized 
stream with several wooden bridges across it for the use of the 
villages on either bank. There is also a bridge across the Kuthi 
between Rdnkang and Nabhi. Two miles more along the river 
bank leads to Mangdang, a small level under the Ohhachala peak 
opposite to which is Relakang, a hamlet belonging to Ndbhi at the 
foot of a low hill spur which advances into the valley from Shdng- 
doli, a mountain thickly clothed with pine and birch* Half a mile 
from Mangdang the road crosses the NShl-Yankti, a small stream 
proceeding from the mountain of the same name. On the opposite 
side of the river is the Ganka, a glacier stream of considerable size 
and velocity. Here the valley contracts, leaving little or no level 
ground at the bottom of the slopes of the inclosing mountains. On 
the left bank are the Nampa and Shakshiram gdn or streams pro¬ 
ceeding from the mountains of the same names, and several glacier 
and snow torrents. On the opposite side are the Selasiti and 
Khdrkulum torrents. 

As the road approaches Kuthi, the mountains on the left hank 
^ recede a little, and then curve round with a 

fine sweep to the northward, enclosing a 
good expanse of tolerably level ground around the village of Kuthi. 
On the right bank the Pechto river comes through a deep ravine 
from a glacier under Gyuk-dhura, by which there is a pass into Sela 
of D^rma still used. Before reaching the Kuthi village, the Hikong 
is passed, coming from a glacier under the snowy peak of Kariya 
through a very deep channel in the low ground of the valley which 
here, as lower down, consists of deep accumulations of ddbris from 
the surrounding hill sides. The houses in Kuthi are wretchedly 
built, consisting of two or three storeys resting against the hill side. 
Beyond this the Hidnre, a stream like the Hikong proceeding from 
the Gunye peak through a deep ravine, is utilised for turning 
water-mills {ghdto). Kuthi, the highest inhabited site in the valley, 
has an elevation of 12,330 feet above the level of the sea. The 
mountain sides around have a scanty covering of a poor brown 
grass with a littlo juniper and ddma or goafs thorn {Caragana 
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pygmcdo^ to tlie height of a thousand feet or so, above which is bare 
rock and thin snow. On the other side of the river, the mountains 
throw out some inferior spurs of hill, on which are scanty birch trees 
degenerating to mere shrubs, and the highest of them not 500 feet 
above the level of the village. This valley is so shut in by lofty 
mountains that the sun does not show his face until some tw^o hours 
after the proper time of his rising, and apparent sunset is premature 
in the same degree, so that the length of the day is much curtailed, 
which the climate of the place can ill afford. 

From Kuthi the route across the Lunpiya-lekli into Hundoa 
descends and crosses the river by a sdriga, 
and a mile or tvro further crosses the Mang- 
dang rivulet. The valley here narrows to a mere open glen, the 
path one or two hundred feet above the river gradually rising and 
the mountains on either side decreasing in relative height. The 
Toshi-YAnkti, a considerable stream/ nearly as large as the western 
branch of the Kuthi river, enters the main valley here from the 
north by a very large ravine. Beyond this is the ridge of Sang<^ 
chdugma at an elevation of 13,900 feet. Hence the path con tic ues by 
a very easy ascent over the same sort of undulating berm on the hill 
side that prevailed before and then crosses the Nikdrch rivulet and 
again the Jhi51ing-Y4nkti, up which is the pass by the Lebun- 
dhfira into Khimling of Ddrma. Jhuling (14,350 feet) is the usual 
halting place between Kuthi and the foot of the Lunpiya pass. 

From Jhfiling another stream is crossed passing through 
Bydnkshiti, a small pool which tradition says had the name of 
Man-talao, given to it by a former Eaja of By fins, who also called a 
peak of no great importance close by Kailds, after their great proto^ 
types in Hundes. Thence the Rarub-Y4nkti is crossed, which consists 
of one or two rivulets flowing through a remarkably wide and level 
bed that looks much like an extinct lake with a single small exit 
into the Kuthi river. Beyond this in September the snow entirely 
covers the ground wherever that is level enough to retain it; it re¬ 
mains tolerably deep in hollows and on the northern slopes, but well 
frozen and hard enough to afford fair footing to man and beast* 
After a march of eight miles, Phhimangbu or Walshiya, the nama 

* Entered as Kembelchoo in the old maps. 
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giYen by tbe Bhotiyas of Byans to the dakJin6, or foot of the pass, is 
reached at an elevation of 15,750 feet above the level of the sea. 
The Kuthi river here consists of a small divided stream winding 
through a wide and level bed. 


From Phi&mangbn the stream of the Euthi, here shallow and 


Source of the river. 


half frozen, is crossed, and the path ascends 
the mountain side to the northward. The 


valley now comes to an end, further progress would appear impracti-. 
cable except by scaling the hills on either side. Captain H. Strachey 
writes:-—The Kuthi-Tdnkti rises not far off to the westward indeep 
beds of snow by reason of which the head of the river appears to be 
quite impracticable. The road, however, lies over a moderate accli¬ 
vity, but completely covered with snow, which goes on increasing to 
an unpleasant depth. The glare is intense; the surface of the snow 
is frozen and hard enough to afford tolerable footing to a man 
on his own feet; but the cattle sink deep at every step ; when only 
knee-deep they get on though slowly, but when the snow meets 
their chests, it is with the utmost difficulty that they can gain a 
step, being also exhausted by the rarity of the air which here affects 
both man and beast.’^ Two thousand feet is Strachey’s estimate 
for the vertical height from Phidmangbu at the bottom of the pass^ 
and the horizontal distance is only four miles ; the absolute eleva¬ 
tion of the pass is 18,150 feet. Captain Strachey adds that it appeared 
to him to be something inferior to Unta- dhdra and Jainti of the 

Juhar pass. The prospect from the top of 
View from tlie pass. , „ , > i t 

the pass was obscured by clouds, and noth¬ 
ing worth notice was seen in any direction. “ The imagination of 
the novice in these scenes usually anticipates wonderful prospects 
from the lofty summits of the Himalayan passes, the natural and 
political barrier-wall dividing two great kingdoms, from which the 
eye hopes to range one way over terraces of mountains descending 
to the plains of India, tbe other over vast expanses of Tibetan table* 
lands. Such views are hardly to be realised from the passable 
gorges of the Himalayan crest whence the prospect is interrupted 
by obtruding shoulders of higher mountains. What nature can 
afford of panoramic sublimity, the traveller may see from the 
heights above Shak on the road from Laphkbel to Dangpu,. and ilm 

U 
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most exacting imagination might hardly be disappointed with that 
glorious view; some part of that is to be seen from the Niti pass, 
the only one that admits of any tolerable prospect into Hundes 5 
from the top of the Lahhar over Chhirchun I (H, Strachey) had 
some faint and narrow glimpse of the distant Gangri mountains. 
The place of encampment at the foot is called by the Bhotiyas Lun- 
piya, rfaHwa oTwalshiya; by the Hunlyas, Larcha it is near the 
head of a valley which rises from the ByAns Himalaya to the south 
eastward, and running for a few miles north-westward, turns east 
of north into the valley of the Satlaj. Upwards nothing but pure 
snow is visible, downwards a few symptoms of bare rock, as the valley 
expands; and the mountains on either side subside into hills, and 
through the opening northward is a glimpse of distant blue mountains^ 
part of the Qaugri range. The descent from the Lunpiya pass 
opens into this valley from the southward; the top of the pass i» 
sot visible from the dakhna^ being hidden by the lower doclivitios, 
which are rather steep/’ Therm. 9 a.m.,*— October 1st, 29^ 

It only remains to describe the route from the Lipu»lekh p ass 
to Giinji to complete the topography of 
Byans. Following the same guide who 
crossed it from Hundes in October, 1846. For three or four miles 
from the dqkhna at the northern side of the Lipu pass the road is fair 
^nd straight along a tolerably easy ascent, so that, starting in the 
morning, the summit is easily reached by noon. Captain iStrachoy 
writes : Seven or eight hundred vertical feet of the summit was 
pretty well covered with snow, but this was for the most shallow and 
well frozen, or where otherwise, so beaten down by the traffic ol’ men 
and cattle, as to make a very good path, over which we travelled 
without any difficulty. Jhe sun w’as shining bright, but the passage 
of snow was not long enough to entail any injury from the glare, 
though that was of course considerable. The rarefaction of iho 
air was sensible, but in no way distressing to any of us except the 
ponies, who seem to have very little endurance in this matter, 
Xtipu-lekh, like most of the other passes, does not command any 
extensive prospect. I saw nothing but low, ugly-looking, snowy 
ridges on all sides, a partial glimpse of Gurla, and a spur of bare 
tills down below in the direction of Taklaldiar. The descent down 
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the south-west side of Lipu was long but not steep, with much the 
same quantity of snow as on the north-east side. The road, fairly 
made or naturally good, follows the right bank of the Kali, which 
rises in water courses under the pass. There is no vegetation here 
except grass and small herbs. Next reached Yirkha, which has one 
house and a few fields, on the right bank of the Kali, just above 
the confluence of a large stream coming through a deep ravine from 
the westward. Kalapdni bridge some way lower down is 11,760 
feet, Lipu-Iekh must be passable for the next month or two, if no 
fresh snow should fall in the interin ; indeed, I can readily believe 
the passage might be effected safely even in the middle of winter, 
if not over severe, only with proper arrangements and precau¬ 
tion.” Hence the road crosses over the left bank of the Kali under 
Yirkha, a mile below which is a good-sized stream coming through 
a deep ravine from the eastward, with plots of cultivated ground 
at the confluence, very similar to Yirkha; thence recrossing the 
river, the road lies over a great landslip which for soiae years past 
has quite obliterated the former hot-spring of Kalap&ni. The 
name, however, has been transferred to another spring farther down 
on the left bank of the Kali (to which the road crosses again), but 
the water here is neither black nor hot, nor in any way remarkable. 
Below this the valley begins to expand, and gives room for Shang- 
dama, a very pleasant little flat on the left bank of the river, beauti¬ 
fully planted with pines and close below. Bhangdama, is the hamlet 
of Kawa whence Giinji is reached. 

The means of communication are sufficient in number, and 
efforts should be directed to improving those 
Communicatioas. bridging the torrents, clearing 

the tracks from the detritus of avalanches {hMnra or rhi)^ and con¬ 
structing shelter houses in favourable situations. Practicable tracks 
connect the main lines with each other, leading over the ridges 
that intervene in parts offering the least difficulty, but in the upper 
pattis, as a rule, passable only for a few days in each year and at 
all times difficult and dangerous. 

« These bye-roads,” writes Traill, ‘^and, indeed, all roads follow the hank of 
some river or stream as far as possible, and only deviate from it, as a last resource, 
where a rocky precipice, impassable by other means, presents itself. Obstructions 
of this nature, which are here freg^ueut, are, if feasible, avoided by timns of 
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bridges; or are surnioiiDted hy the aid of a scaffolding formed of spars, and swp* 
ported by joists, fastened horizontally in the face of the rock, an expedient, which 
however is only pursued where natural crevices or ledges are available. Where 
a passage over the obstruction is inevitable, a considerable detour is usually neces¬ 
sary for that purpose, and the road, in these cases, is always difficult, and some¬ 
times attended with danger. The bridges are of the sdnga kind ; and being intend¬ 
ed for the passage of laden animals, they are made with greater attention and 
better materials than are commonly given elsewhere to such erections. In the 
early part of the season natural bridges'of snow, formed from the accumulation of 
avalanches, abound, more particularly in the upper part of the passes, where the 
stream is invisible during much of its course. The frequency of mountain slips 
ipaira) renders the preservation of the road an object of constant toil to the 
Bhotiyas* By accidents of this nature, the course of the river is sometimes com¬ 
pletely blocked up for two or three successive days, and every part of the pathway 
within its reach, is swept away by the accumulated torrent, not an atom of soil, 
being left on which to found a new road ; on forming the latter a deviation from 
the old line and level becomes necessary in consequence. The passes, taking their 
whole extent, may be said to be barely practicable. The Bhotiyas travel through 
them without difficulty under burthens, but natives of other quarters of the hills 
are compelled, in many places, to proceed with the utmost caution, even without 
loads s at such points animals of every description require the assistauco of 
manual labour^; the larger kinds, such as ponies and cattle, are raised or lowered 
according to the nature of the obstruction, by means of slings passed round their 
bodies. Comparatively speaking the Bit! is considered as the best, the Juh^r as 
the most difficult pass in this province. A tradition is here current that when 
Bhot was originally conquered by the Kumaon power, a road was formed by the 
invading army to facilitate its progress through the pass; this operation, the 
commander (Baja B^z BahUdur Chand) is said to have personally superintended, 
paying a rupee with his own hands for every cupfall of earth brought to the spot,'' 
During the rainy season to insecurity under foot must be added insecurity over 
head. Fragments of rock and avalanches are frequently detached from the 
impending cliffis, and annually occasion fatal accidents in each of the passes. ’ 


Climate, 


In the absence of a regular series of observations 
travellers as to tbe climate and 
is all that is available :— 
Miram, May 28th,4-20 am , 49*=' in shade - W 
Bo. do. 1-30 P.M., 77® in tent—W. 

Bo. do. 6-56 P.M., 62® in air—W. 

Bo. 29th, 4-30 a.m, 35® in tent—W. 

Bo. Sept, 24th, 8-0 A M,, 37® in shade—M. 

Do. do. . 12-20 P.M., 66® in shade—M. 

Foot of Balchha, June 1-4-20 a. m., 31® in tent. 

Unta-Dhura, May 29th, 9-15 a. m,, 61® in sun. 

June 3rd, 8-17 a. m., 39® in shade. 

Sept. 24th, 3-10 A. M., SS*"—M. 

*W. stands for Weller; M. for Manson, 


the notes of 
temperature 
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According to TraillGenerally during full half the year the 
surface is wholly covered with snow ; this begins to fall about the 
end of September, and continues to accumulate to the beginning 
of April. Thaw then becomes predominant, though partial falls 
occur till even late in May. In open and level situations, 
unaffected by drifts or avalanches, the bed of snow which at its 
maximum depth varies in different years from six to twelve feet, 
is wholly dissipated by the first week in June ; in ravines and 
hollows, it does not entirely disappear before the middle of July. 
The seasons of spring, summer, and autumn are comprised within 
five months, from May to September inclusive ; but an interval of 
four months, without a fall of snow, is rare.’’ The thermometer 
ranges during summer at sunrise from 40® to 55® ; at noon, from 
65® to 75® in the shade from 90® to 110® in the sunshine. 
Towards the middle of August, the temperature becomes preca¬ 
rious, and the weather subject to sudden and severe changes, which 
the natives suppose are accelerated by any concussion in the 
air, such as that produced by the discharge of fire-arms or loud 
musical instruments; and much precaution is observed to prevent 
the occurrence of such concussions. Heavy rains sometimes 
fall: Webb, during his visit in the beginning of June, found 
them to continue for seven nights and six days without 
intermission. 

The houses are commonly large, consisting of two or more 
storeys substantially built of stone, with 
sloping roofs of slate or deoddr planks, or 
earth and gravel beat smooth. Where this last material is made use 
of, a previous layer of brick work or boughs is requisite to render 
the roof water-proof. In the choice of a site for building, security 
from avalanches forms the primary consideration; but even the 
greatest foresight sometimes proves vain. In 1822 more than 20 
houses were swept away by an avalanche in the village of Mana, 
although it is, at least, two miles distant from the peak whence 
the destructive mass must have proceeded. Sometimes, when 
a suitable cave is found, the Bhotiyas make it their home by 
throwing out a verandah in front. The dress of the male sex 
consists chiefly of woollen stuffs of house manufacture. It 
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generally resembles that worn by the inhabitants of the pattis lying 
further south and consists of the usual coat {angd)^ trousers 
{pai]ama) and cap {topi). The Bhotiyas of the Ddrma parganah 
invariably wear woollen boots reaching nearly to the knee and 
soled with buffalo hide. These are composed of staffs of differ¬ 
ent colors sewn chequer-wise ; in the western valleys, the boots are 
of plain woollen stuff. In the same valleys, the Juhar Saukidni 
or female Bhotiya wears a woollen plaid which she wraps around 
herself in the same way as Hindu women of the plains wrap a sdri. 
She eschews skirts, but fastens her plaid over her bosom with a 
large pin, and gathers it in at the waist with a woollen belt. It is 
not considered immodest to leave the face unveiled, but they are 
learning fast this custom from their intercourse with the plains. In 
Darma, however, the women retain a dress fashioned after that of 
the Huniyas. This,” writes Traill, consists of a ^veb of cloth 
folded round the body, and descending from the waist to the ankles 
in the form of a petticoat; at the waist it is secured by a girdle, 
commonly of leather; above this is a shift without sleeves, reaching 
below the knee; while above all is a narrow hood fixed on the top 
of the head and covering all but the face, showing a tail descending 
down the back nearly to the heels; a pair of boots, similar to those 
of the men, completes the equipment. The above articles of dress 
are all made from woollen stuff, dyed either red or dark blue, hav¬ 
ing narrow white stripes. The ornaments of these ladies baffle 
description, and bear no resemblance to anything worn elsewhere : 
the most prominent are the ear-rings, commonly of pewter, which 
in size and shape may be compared to a massive house-door key. 
Strings of large pieces of coarse amber are worn round the nock 
in addition to two or three necklaces. The Bhotiyas of both sexes 
and of all classes in every pass carry suspended from the waistband 
by small chains or thongs of leather, a variety of instruments of 
daily use, such as knife, spoon, scissors, awl, packing neoclle, 
tweezers, steel, flint, tobacco pouch, &o. 

The Bhotiyas consume large quantities of food, particularly flesh, 
which a constant supply is afforded to 
them in the carcases of their shcop and 
geais^ which die of fatigue or disease^ They eat flesh half raw or 
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cooked, and are fond of boiling it "with rice, but do not first wash 
or clean the rice, as they say that this would prevent its being 
properly cooked. They parch barley and then grind it, with the 
result of a sort of suttu which they use chiefly in their journeys mixed 
with water, as oatmeal is used in Europe. The better classes of 
the Qarhw&l and Juhar Bhotiyas abstain from the use of beef of 
every description, but the Nilang Jadhs to the west and the Dfir- 
mas and Bydnsis on the east eat the flesh of the yak. All Bhoti¬ 
yas drink spirits, both European and native, as well as that made 
by themselves, and in extenuation of the practice plead necessity 
from the nature of the climate in which they live, and the arduous 
and fatiguing character of the journeys in which they are constantly 
engaged. When collected together in any place they have frequent 
drinking parties, which are continued during the whole night, 
and sometimes kept up even for the ensuing day. Intoxication 
with them does not, however, lead to riot or disorder. The liquor 
in use is of two descriptions, diru or whiskey, produced by distillation 
and jan, obtained by simple fermentation : the latter is the favorite 
beverage. Both are procured from rice ; to hasten the fermenta-' 
tion dried yeast (JaZma) reduced to powder is added : a few hours 
only are required to render theyan fit for use. The balma is pre¬ 
pared from the meal of barley or other coarse grain on which an 
infusion of the berries or sprigs of the juniper in water is made 
to filter: the dough is kneedecl, and when ready dried in small 
cakes for keeping. The Bhotiyas do not follow the observances 
of the Hindus in the matter of food cooked without ghl and with 
ghi^ and take each without distinction at the hands of all except 
Dorns. TStill, slowly and surely, they are becoming Brahmanised, 
and already imitate in many minor matters the tedious ceremonial 
prescribed by the customs of the plains. 

Traill represents the Bhotiyas as an honest, industrious, orderly 
race, patient and good-humoured, but very 
Character. filthy in their habits, using the skirts of their 

dress to scrub both their persons and their cooking utensils. In 
this trait they are only surpassed by their neighbours the Huniyas. 
They have most of the virtues and the vices of the people of the 
lower hills, but they are superior in energy and industry, and 
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perhaps in general intelligence. The heads of the Bhotiya villages 
often remarkably sensible and well informed ; their mode of life 
gives them more experience of the world than the people of the hills 
generally possess, and they take a much greater interest in matters 
not immediately affecting them than is commonly found amongst 
eastern people. Their intelligence is entirely the result of their 
own observation and experience; they seldom possess any education 
beyond the ability to read and write and to keep rough accounts 
of their trading operations, but of what they may become we 
have an example in Pandit Nain ISingh, the great explorer of the 
Trigonometrical Survey, and his fellow-travellers, several of whom 
were Bhotiya residents of the Juhdr valley. To this we may add 
Sir H. Ramsay’s testimony:—‘^The old race, among whom Debu, 
(who assisted Moorcroft), Huguru, and Fateh Singh were well known, 
have passed away, and none of the present generation can exercise 
the power and influence they did : but the Juharfs are decidedly the 
most intelligent and most wealthy of all the Bhotiyas. Dhami is a 
very enterprising man, and Mani,^ son of Debu, is pabwdri of Ddrma. 
Be and Mani, son of Fateh Singh, Dhanu Janpdn, and Gj^ani, son 
of Huguru, are now the leading men amongst the Juhdri Bhotiyas.’’ 
Still the Bhotiyas want the natural politeness of the Hindus of the 
plains, and are often churlish and rough in their demeanour towards 
other natives. Theft is hardly known, and on moving downwards on 
their annual migrations they bury within their houses their more 
valuable metal utensils. In Juh&r they say that he who commits 
larceny amongst the Pdnchaohuli hills shall surely die because 
of it. 

Including under the name Bhotiya only those who are dearly not 
Khasiya, it cannot be doubted that they are of Tibetan origin. Their 
language alone is almost suiEcient to prove 
this, and the unmistakeable peculiarities of 
feature that belong to the Mongolian race are as strongly marked 
in the Bhotiya as in the Huniyas across the frontier. The tradi¬ 
tions current amongst them, too, help to confirm this opinion,^ The 
Bhotiyas themselves, however, do not admit their Tibetan origin. 
They state generally that they are a Rajput race who dwelt 
^ He assisted the Schlagentweits in their journeys. * jScc the story of the 

colonisation of Jah^r in Gaz, XI., 455, 
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originally in the hill provinces south of the snowy range, and that 
they migrated to Tibet, whence, after a residence of several genera¬ 
tions, they again crossed the Himalaya and established themselves in 
the districts which they now inhabit. The traditions of the different 
valleys, though differing in detail, agree in the main outlines of the 
story. That this tradition is not of very modern origin appears 
certain, and it is possible that it may be true, for the existence of Raj¬ 
put colonies in Tibet at a very early date is recorded in histories 
both Tibetan and Chinese. The Bhotiyas have, however, lived so 
long amongst and mingled so much with the Tibetans, that they them¬ 
selves possess now no claim to be recognized as of Indian origin. 
The traditions both of the Bhotiyas and of the inhabitants of the 
country further south uniformly declare that the Bhotiya districts 
were once subject to the adjoining province of Tibet. No records 
exist by which the question might be decided, but there appears 
to be no reason to doubt the fact, and that the present occupants 
are descendants of the original Tibetan settlers. 

The results of the several enumerations of the people are given 
elsewhere. The Bhotiyas of Mana and Niti are called M4rchas and 
those of Jnhar as known as Sokpas or Rawats. The Rdwat ances- 
The people tor of the Milamw41s obtained permission from 

the Gartoh chief to establish himself in trade 
and built Milam, Biirphu, and Mapa, and received a grant of cMn- 
pal {jagdt) from the Huniyas. The Mirchas and Sokpas eat and 
drink and intermarry together, and there are no real differences 
between them. Both alike look down on the Bhotiyas of the D&rma 
pattis, and neither eat nor intermarry with them. Although the 
almost constant intercourse which the Bhotiyas maintain with 
Hundes and their yearly residence for a considerable time in that 
country cause many of their habits to assimilate to those of the 
Huniyas, yet, with the exception of the people of the Ddrma parga- 
nah and Nilang, the general customs of the Bhotiyas approximate 
much more nearly to those of the natives of other parts of Kumaon 
and GarhwaL They certainly pay comparatively little attention to 
the distinctions of caste, and they do not scruple to eat and drink 
with the cow-killing people of Hundes, The Bhotiyas of Juh4r^ 


1 Gaz. XL, 458. 

15 
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acknowledge only two castes, Brahmans and Rdjputs. They know 
nothing of the sub-divisions known as gotra^ sdkha^ and pravara. 
Some who derive their origin from the RSwats of QarhwSl (g* v*) 
say they are of the Kauusil gotra^ and others who declare themselves 
Bhatts of Benares affect to belong to the Kausika gotra> They do 
not wear the sacred thread, but adopt the uncut tuft of hair (sikha) as 
all Hindus do- They will eat half cookery kaohohi rasoi, food 
©ooked without clarified butter from any one not a Dorn contrary 
to the custom of most hill Hindus who have no scruple, however, 
in eating such food if dressed with clarified butter {pakki rasoi} 
whoever the donor may be. They also disregard much of the eti- 
quitte of eating observed by other classes calling themselves Hindus. 
Thus they often enter their ekctuka or cooking circle without wash¬ 
ing their feet or taking oflp their coats, and eat their dinner in the 
same clothes that they wore at breakfast, and they are not particular 
whether they ©at their food within or without the cooking circle. 

The principal clans of Bhotiya Brahmans in JuhSr are the Do- 
bedhiyas, Pathaks, Karikhetis, Nauragis, Polchfils, HpAdhiyas, 
Darmolas, and Nagilas. Amongst the R&jputs we find Janpinis and 
Toliyas, said to be immigrants from Jumla in Nepil, Mdrtoliyas, who 
claim to be Bhatts from Benares, those named after the villages of 
Birju, Burphu, Milam, Namjal, Sain, Rilkot, Ohulkot, Ringu, 
Laspa, Lw^l, Dhamigaon, Sain&thi, Khilaunch, M^ni, Ohorhphata, 
Dhdpa, E41an, Harkhot, P^lparha, also Panktis Nitw&ls, Mahtas, 
Aspw41s, Kunkiyas, Shumty^ls, Tdm4ky&ls, Joshy&Is, and Bhotyals, 
with a similar village origin. There are no Brahmans in the 
Darma Pattis. In Darma Malla and Talla we have septs of RAjputs 
named after the following villages :-~Bauaais from Baun, Dijgat- 
w^ls, from Diigtu also from L4m&, Philam, Chul, Shipu, Shaun, 
Dur, Jumku, Butun, Marcha, Go (Gw&ls), and Udntu, besides 
Jumals, Kan&ris, ShawaMls, Nogatydis, Gargwdls, &c. In Bydns 
there are Rdjput septs named after the villages of Gdrbya, Tinkhar, 
Kuthi, Chhalma, Ndbhi, Napalchyu, Gunji, Budhi, Ac. The people' 
of Chauddns are called Chauddsiyas. 

The Bhotiyas of Mdna are called Mdrchas and this name is 
equally applied to the people of the upper 
villages of the Niti valley. They eat, drink, 


Garhwal Bhotiyas. 
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and intermarry with the Juhdri Bhotiyas, bnt not with those of the 
Darma parganah. Like the Juh&ris they do not know of gatra 
sdkha or pravara, though some say they are of the BhSradhvfij gatra. 
They observe some of the Hindu ceremonies, bnt not the upanagam, 
nor do they wear the sacred thread. They choose their purohits 
when necessity arises from Dimris, Hatwfils, DurySis, and Dlidis. 
The inhabitants of the villages not occupied by Bhotiyas in the M4na 
and Niti valleys are called Durydls in the former and Tolehasin the 
latter. These are of Khasiya origin and affect in turn to consider 
the pure Bhotiyas as an inferior race, whilst they themselves, from 
their intercourse with the Marches, are rather lightly esteemed by 
the Kbasiyasof the southern parganahs, and all unite in assumptions 
of superiority to the natives of Tibet, though on their annual visits 
to that country they are compelled to drink tea at the houses of their 
several correspondents, such ceremony being there an indispensable' 
preliminary to every commercial dealing. The principal other clans 
are the Juharis, immigrants from the Jnhdr valley; Molapas who' 
call themselves Bhatts from Benares; Nitawals; Jhelamwals; 
Bhamaswals; Bampw41s; Nfimphas ; Barwfils; Phoniyas; Mddyas ; 
Bhdtarjyas; Pankhotis; Dhdrkbolis ; Ksdkholis ; Burphw41s ; Gad- 
yals, and Bhurkulyals. There are Khyurfisis from the lower pattis; 
Konkyas who are servants and some Dorns. 

To the west the Bhotiyas of Kilang in Tihri are called JMhs. 

Like the others, they were originally Huni- 
JAdis of Nilang, j. v i i, , . 

yas from Tibet, but have now a large admix¬ 
ture of GarhwAli and Basdhiri blood, due, in a great measure? to the 
former practice of purchasing slave-girls from the poorer Garhwalis. 
This ipstom was stopped by Mr. P. Wilson on the part of the Raja 
of Tihri. The girls were not bought ostensibly as either wives or 
(joncubines, but merely as servants to aid in the house and field, and 
living in the houses of their masters and eating with the family, 
were well treated, and comfortable. Though these girls, Hindus, 
often of a fairly good caste, are not supposed to intermarry with 
people of a different religion, yet the natural result of their dose 
association with their masters, combined with a low standard of 
morality, is the gradual admixture of a Garhwfli element with 
the Basahiri-Huniya J4dh stock. Even when manumitted some 
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preferred to remain with their masters, the only difference being that 
they can now leave if they choose. Mr. Kinney writes*In 
dress, manners, and enstoms, the Jtidhs follow pretty closely their 
Enniya ancestors. They drink as freely as the pure Tibetans, both 
ehanff and also a spirit which they themselves distil, and which the 
Huniyas do not drink ; they are also very fond of European spirits, 
and will do a good deal for a bottle of whisky or rum. They eat 
yak’s flesh but not cow’s. In religion they are professedly Bud¬ 
dhists, but practically are as much mixed in this respect now as in 
descent, and can hardly be said to belong to any particular religion. 
When in Tibet amongst the Huniyas, they conform to all their 
religious observances; when in Bas&hr, some portions of which are 
Buddhist and some Hindu, they accommodate themselvos to the opi¬ 
nions prevailing around them; when in Garhw4l they pay rever¬ 
ence to all the numerous hill deities, and when at homo, in their 
own village, they appear to trouble themselves very little about 
religion at all.” 

The form of religion professed by the Bhotiyas has been natnr- 
Eatigion influenced by their peculiar situation 

and pursuits, subject to a government which, 
as regards the infringement of its religions tenets, was ever into¬ 
lerant. “ The Bhotiyas,” writes Mr. Traill, “have been compidlod 
to conform with the Hindu prejudices ; continued intercourse with 
the latter sect has also led to a gradual adoption of many of its 
snperstitions, while the annual communications maintained with 
Tibet have served to keep alive the belief of their forefathers. Tho 
Bhotiyas may now be regarded as Pantheists, paying equal adora¬ 
tion at every temple, whether erected by Hindus or Bau^has. 
The only temples in Shot are small rude buildings erected with 
loose stones, merely sufficient to shelter the idol. Among the D&r- 
ma Bhotiyas divination is practised ; the omens are taken from the 
reeking liver of a goat or sheep, sacrificed for the purpose, by rip¬ 
ping up its belly. No undertaking of importance is commenced 
without this ceremony; when the first augury proves unfavorable, 
fresh animals are sacrificed, and further inspections made; tho 
resultof the majorityof omens decides the question. The office of divi- 
?Mr.Kiuney, fiep. G. T. s., 1877-7$. 
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ner appears to be assumed indiscriminately by all males of good age; 
certain previous purifications being undergone on each occasion.” 
There is no doubt that of late years the Juharis have affected more 
and more to imitate the scrupulous caste observances of the Hindus 
and have assumed the affix ^ Sinha ’ to show their Rajptit origin* 
They refuse, too, to drink spirits, of which they consume large quaa» 
tities, out of the same vessel with a person whom they consider to 
be of an inferior class, and altogether they have as much right as 
the Khasiyas of the less civilised parts of these districts to be consi¬ 
dered Hindus in religion. Strict puritanism is impossible in the tro¬ 
pics and similarly strict Hinduism is impracticable in a cold cli¬ 
mate, and the respect which the Bhotiyas show to the religion of 
their Tibetan neighbours may be derived as much from the toler¬ 
ant opinions which Hindus generally profess as from any traditional 
reverence for what was probably their ancient faith. In Garhwal 
the favourite deities are Ghantakarn or Ghandydl,^ Mita Murti/ 
Bampan^g,® and Acheri,^ to whom they offer goats and buffalos 
and afterwards eat them. In Kumaon the favorites are Kiwan, a 
sort of Himalayan Hercules; the deity who dwells on the Panoha- 
chdli peaks ; Deo or Runiya,® a molevolent spirit; S&in, the bene¬ 
volent spirit of an ancient Sain or hermit who, when the Bhotiya has 
lost one out of his flock or herd, appears in the form of a man 
and leads the owner to the spot where his lost one will be found. 
Siddhuwa and Biddhuwa are the names of two harmless goatherd 
brothers, who are supposed still to take a benevolent interest in 
their former profession, and are invoked when a goat falls sick or is 
lost; Bir Singh and Jammu Danu are the sprites of two remarkable 
D^,npuris 5 Ldtu B41chaa and Acheri. 

The Bhotiyas, as a rule, are more particular in their marriage 
, observances than in their other ceremonial 

usages.^ Strange as it may appear, all 
through the Bhotiya tract, the inclinations and will of the female 
appear to have greater weight than is common in the east, both in 
regard to the formation of such engagements, and in the subsequent 
domestic management. Contracts are formed at an early age, but 
the marriage is not commonly concluded till the parties arrive at 

^ Gaz. XU 816. » Ibid, 783. s 335 4 333 ^ 5 331 ^ 
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maturity. Should the female in the meantime make a choice for 
herself, the previous contract is compromised by the payment of a 
sum of money. The consideration given by the bridegroom to the 
father of the bride varies from three hundred to one thousand 
rupees : a corresponding portion is returned, which consists of 
domestic stock, live and dead, and in some of the ghSts is considered 
as the property of the wife, by whom it is managed for her own 
benefit. The females are chiefly employed in weaving blankets and 
coarse serges, but they will not work in any company except that 
of their nearest female relatives; even an aunt and a niece will 
not work together. The produce of their looms is, in a great 
measure, at their own disposal. The Bhotiyas construct a house 
called Rambdukuri, in which marriages are arranger). Such build¬ 
ings are generally shared by several villages and are placed at a 
spot about a mile or half a mile distant from each. Such bachelors 
and maidens as wish to marry resort there without either relatives 
nr chaperons. They remain there together some twenty to thirty 
days, taking their meals in company. At the end of that time, a 
man engages himself to the partner who has pleased him best, and 
the happy pair go home, assemble their relatives, call in the priest, 
and are married. During their residence at the Rambdukuri, the 
pair sing amabsean songs together. If the woman conquers in the 
vocal contest, she takes the man off to her house and marries him 
there; if, on the other hand, the man gains the victory, they are 
married at his house. This custom of the Rambdukuri is less 
common in Jubdr and Bydns than iu Darma. In none is child 
marriage the fashion. But a person whose star was in the Lion 
at his or her birth is not allowed to marry a person whose star was 
in the Goat-at his or her birth. Except amongst the Brahman Bho¬ 
tiyas there is no objection against the second marriage of widows, 
whether the widow has children by her first marriage or not. 
Children by a first marriage who follow the mother to her second 
husband’s house lose their paternal inheritance, but are entitled to 
succeed to their step-father’s property equally with their step-bro¬ 
thers of the second marriage, his children. If a woman desert 
her husband and goes to live with another man, her husband takes 
from that man the costs of a second marriage ; the woman is there¬ 
by divorced from her first husband and becomes the wife of her 
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selncer. If she, in turn, deserts the second man for another para¬ 
mour, he can take from the third man the costs of a marriage, and 
the woman for the third time changes husbands. But some injured 
husbands renounce their rights to take the costs of a second mar¬ 
riage from the seducer of their wives and refuse ever after'^sards 
to see their wives again. Under such circumstances the woman 
is considered to be divorced as regards her husband and to be 
married to the co-respondent. But the marriage is held to be of 
an inferior kind resembling the sagdi of the plains, and is some* 
times, indeed, not considered a marriage at all. 

The relatives of a widow’s first husband receive a sum of money 
(varying in amount, but never above Rs. 200) from the second 
husband upon her re-marriage, and if her first husband left no kins¬ 
men, her parents take this fee. If there are no parents, it is taken 
by the widow’s maternal uncle and son, it being arranged that the 
unlucky bridegroom must pay the fee to some one. All this hap¬ 
pens if the widow is given away or sold to her second husband. 
Where she chooses a second husband for herself no fee is paid. The 
ordinary course for a woman when her husband dies is to go and 
live with her deceased husband’s younger brother as his wife. If 
the younger brother is too young for matrimony, she generally 
looks out for another husband or is sold to another by her kinsmen, 
as already described. There are, however, some widows who shave 
their heads after the death of their husbands and go on pilgrimage, 
and never marry again. It should be mentioned here that what has 
been written about the remarriage of widows amongst the Juh&ri 
Sokpas applies equally to the re-marriage of all the ordinary 
Khasiya Rijputnis and other Iqw-caste women in Kumaon. 


Where a parent dies, the Juhfiri Bhofiya abstains from flesh 
and other rich food for ten or twelve days. 

Funeral ceremonies. j 

Un the anniversary oi the death, however, 

instead of the usual srdddha ceremonies he performs what is called 
dhomi, A gash is cut in the neck of a young male buffalo, \\ ho there- 
tipon, of course, runs away,* he is pursued and ultimately killed with 
Bticks, stones, and knives, and any one who pleases may eat of his 
flesh. The mourner then gives clothes or cooking vessels to his Brah¬ 
man directors, usually Dobediyas or Bhatts : for, in ttie hills, there 
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are no Mah&brahmans, and their place is taken to a great extent 
by the lower classes of Brahmans. Bhotiyas of the better class 
sometimes thini it necessary to abstain from flesh for a year after 
the death of a father, mother or elder brother, and to abstain from 
curds for the same period if a father dies, and from milk if they are 
mourning the loss of a mother. Bat this practice is by no means 
universal, and most Bhotiyas adopt the more sensible course, for 
their work and climate, of limiting the actual period of fasting to ten 
or twelve days. In Garhw41, they collect the bones of a deceased 
parent that remain at the pyre, and within the year convey them to 
a pool near the Satapanth glacier above Badriudth and throw them 
into the water. To them this water has all the virtues of Qya, the 
great Srdddha-tirtha of the plains. It is also customary in Garhw&l 
that a widow on the death of her husband abandons all her jewellery 
and finery and wears only the lharela and a blanket until she 
takes another husband. Similarly the husband, on the death of 
his wife, abandons the langoti or dhoti until he takes another 
wife. 

The Bhotiyas burn their dead. In Ddrma, it is the custom, no 

^ matter when the death occurs, to perform 

CustoxuB of D&rnia. * 

the funeral ceremonies in Kirttik only. On 

the occasion of a death, the heir of the deceased is expected to 
entertain the whole of the brethren and is conseq^uently impover¬ 
ished by the extravagant expenditure indulged in. A number of 
goats and yaks, according to his means, are sacrificed at the pyre ; 
of the latter animals one is selected for the particular service of 
the deceased, and is previously led about with many ceremonies, 
adorned with flowers and laden with cloth, sugar, spices, and such 
articles; precedence in the sacrifice is also given to it, and the 
decapitation is performed by the son-in-law, or some other near 
relation to the deceased. In the selection of this yak the depart¬ 
ed spirit is appealed to, and its choice is supposed to be indicated 
in the animal which is the first to shake its tail when the stall ia 
inspected by the heir. The Bhotiyas universally profess extreme 
veneration for the manes of their forefathers ; small monuments to 
their memory are numerous in the vicinity of villages, generally 
on the summit of some height; distinguished individuals are further 
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bonored by images of silver or stone, and by the annual celebration 
of festivals, on days dedicated to the purpose, when the image is 
carried in procession about the village, and receives offerings and 
worship. Among the D^rma Bhotiyas, when an individual dies 
absent from his native village, a clue of worsted is conducted to it 
from the spot where death occurs. In families of consideration 
the thread is extended unbroken throughout; by the poorer classes, 
it is only laid, in cases of considerable distance, along dijfiScult 
parts of the road ; the object of this superstition is to enable the 
departed soul to join the spirits of his ancestors# SatU occasionally 
took place in Juh4r in former times. 

As already noticed, the Bhotiyas place little reliance on the 

products of the soil as a means of livelihood. 

Agriculture. 

The cultivated land in the upper pattis 
yields but one harvest in the year. The soil contains much vege¬ 
table matter washed down by the melted snow and is of a dark 
colour. It would, however, appear to require considerable quan¬ 
tities of manure to render it productive, and the surface of the 
ground is further encumbered with stones and boulders, which ren¬ 
der its cultivation laborious and difficult. The local produce is 
insufficient to supply the Bhotiyas with food. For grain they have 
to depend in a great measure on their winter habitations in the 
more southern pattis. In the richest and best watered lands, barley 
there returns a yield of from twenty to forty-fold according as the 
temperature may be affected by the nearness to the snows. In 
poor, unirrigated, lands three to six-fold is the average. Sowing 
takes place in Chait-Baisakh and the harvest in Kn4r.K&rttik. 
The principal other crops are kotu or o^al or pdlti {Fagapyrum €S<m^ 
lentum); phdphar or bhe {F. iataricum) and or mdrcha or 
mdrsa {Amaranthus frumentaeeu$\ and in the upper parts phdpkar 
only which does not require irrigation, and yields from thirty to 
forty-fold. Turnips {chaukan)^ leeks, and potatoes are the only 
vegetables cultivated ; of those growing wild, the rhubarb is some¬ 
what inferior in its color and properties to the Turkey, and the 
Bhotiyas do not take it inwardly. It is used in the form of a 
powder for bruises, and with madder and potash as a red dye. 
Madder {manjit) is abundant, but does not form an article of 
commerce* Apricots and peaches have been introduced by the 

Id 
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Bhotiyas, but they do not attain to any size or flavor. The forests 
in the south and least elevated parts afford timber common to the 
other parts of the province. Deodar to the south, horse-chestnut, 
red rhododendrons, oaks and pines attain a large size. To 
these succeed ^hite rhododendrons, king pine, yew, juniper, and 
"^on the verge of perpetual snow, birch and the goat-thorn (ddma)^ 
The barb of the birch is used for paper and other domestic 
purposes and is exported to the plains and the twigs of the 
juniper are used in the preparation of yeast (balma). The 
following list gives the local names of the commoner trees and 
plants : see further, however, the account of the forests in the first 
volume 


Suglisli names. 

Hindi and Bhotianame. 

Scientific name. 

Be marks. 

Jjoity pine 

Rdisalla • Bhoiiya lam- 
shing^ Urn. 

Finns excels a. 


Webb’s fir ... 

Bhotiya vboman 

Abies Webbiana. 


Cypress ... 

1 Saru ; Bhotiya tang- 
shin, Um, 

Cnpresans torulosa. 


iTew ... 

Thuner ; Bhotiya nhdre 
(By&os) Idet (Juhar). 

*raxas baccata. 


Birch 

Bhoj } Bhotiya Shakshinf 

Betnla bhojpatra 


Bhododendron... 

BuronjWbdrdns j Bhotiya 
tahahin. 

K.;carapanulatum. 


Bambu cane ... 

Bok (14,000 feet) ... 

B. anthopogon ... 

Used as incesne 

Ningdla\ Bhotiya htoey, 

Arundinaria falcata. 

in Tibet. 

Sycamore 

Kamiya ; Bhotiya kdn- 
shing. 

Acer caudatum. 

Walnut ... 

Akhrot; Bhotiya kas- 
shin. 

Juglans regia. 


Goats thotn ... 

-CdWtf ... 

Caragana pygmssa 

’ 

Cteda^ 

(Sround cypress, 

Dsoddr M. 

Parpinja, padma (Niti): 
Oiwrpmnja (Mdna): 
Ihdla (Bydns), chi- 
chiya (Milam). 

CupressuB dcodaira. 

Juniper UB communis. 


Juniper 

Padbanki Bhotiya 
ma (Byans), bil 
(Milam ) 

Bhotiya sinjangy fruit 
sinjang tho. 

Joniperus recnrva. 


Ground rasp¬ 
berry 

Rnbus nutans 

Orange fruit 

Barberry 

Choiyi Bhotiya AacAi- 
shin 

Berberis aristata ... 

Worthless. 

1 itter willow ... 

Bhotiya tarwa-chak 

Hippopb^e rhamnoides. 

Yellow acid 
berries. 
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English name. 

Lindiand Bhotiya name 

Scientific name. 

Remarks. 

Gooseberry 

Mt 

Lepcha\ Bhotiya gaU 

Hibes grossalaria ... 

Worthless 

Crab apple 


dam (Byfins), «tr- 
' gochi, 

ban-mehal ... 

Pyrus baccata ... 

(10,000 feet) 

Ditto. 

Currant 

Ma 

(Red) Bhotiya mdngU 

Bibes glaciale 

Small insipid. 

White dog-rose. 

(Byfins) Bhotiya 

bongole (black) 

durbui, 

Hindi and Bhotiya gor^ 

Bosa serica 

Large hips. 

red. 

Orchis 


sephala, 

Sephala 

BhotiysL phung 

R. Webbiana. 

Satyrium nepalense 

Pink flowers i 

Viburnum ^ 

! 

... 

Gdiyah Bhotiya koto- 

V, cotinifoliam. 

roots eaten. 

Monk’s wood 


bh, 

Nirbtaii atis (14.000 

Aconitum hetero* 

Root used in 

Wormwood 


feet.) 

Bhotiya pankima 

phyllum. 

Artemisia. 

medicine. 

Wheat 


Gehdn j Bhotiya n^- 

Triticum vulgare. 


Celestial barley^ 

phaL 

Najani Bhotiya 

fiordeum himalayenae. 


Barley 

••• 

Jau ... 

H. hezaBtichylum .•« 

Red flowered* 

Buckwheat 

!•« 

Ogal'^ Bhotiya pane... 

Pagopyrum esculen- 

Yellow dittOb. 

Amaranth 


Phdphar j Bhotiya bke, 
ChUa-mdritjk 

tum. 

F. tataricum 
Amarauthus fromen- 

Red. 

White. 

Turnip 


Keddri-chda 

Shalgam : Bhotiya 

taceus. 

A. caudatus. 

Brassica rapa. 


Tobacco 


ckankan. 

'{ amdku ( Byans) 

Nicotiana tahacum. 



The operations and implemems of husbandry,” writes Traill, 

present no novelties ; the plou^rhing eom- 
. Implements. , ^ ® 

raences as early as the melting of the snow 

will admit, and the sowing is commmily completed by the first week 

in June. By the middle of September the crop is ready for the 

sickle; to this period the irrigation of the wheat and barley is 

oontinned, the streams of melted snow being directed for that pur** 

pose whenever available. Severe winters, attended with heavy 

snows, prove more or less injurious in their consequences to the 

succeeding crop. The Bhot villages are all situated on the 

northern side of the great chain of Himalayan peaks, and are all, 

in some degree, subject to the influence of its snows and of its 
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By any unnsnal accumulation of snow on the summit the inferior 
bed is forced down, and with it, the influence of, if not the line of, 
perpetual congelation itself, descends ; those villages which are con¬ 
tiguous to the peaks, and are unsheltered by intervening heights, 
suffer severely from such occurrences, as it sometimes requires 
the heat of more than one summer to throw back the snow to its 
former level. The village of Laspa, in the JuhAr pass, has been 
rendered wholly unproductive during two years by an accident of 
this kind. The Bhotiyas of D^npur, JuhAr, DArma and By&ns 
have a peculiar way of cutting their wheat and barley. They nip off 
the ears with a kind of shears called runya^ Their cattle are then 
driven in to eat down the stalks and the men tread out the corn 
themselves, and do not employ bullocks for the purpose. 

We have already stated that language, physical traits, customs, 
and tradition all assign to the Bhotiyas a 
History. common origin with the people of Hundes. 

In all except the D&rma parganah the Bhotiyas trace their origin 
to some villge in Tibet. The story of the colonisation of Juh&r 
has been noticed and their Sokpa origin determined. The people 
of Darma, though equally of TAtarian origin, are said traditionally 
to be of a different race, who entered the hills from the plains* 
According to Traill, they are considered to be descendants of a 
colony of Mughals who were left to secure possession of Kumaon 
after its subjection by Tim6r. This force, thinned by disease and 
the sword, ultimately retreated to Dirma, and there made a perma¬ 
nent establishment. Tiiniir, however, never approached Kumaoti 
nearer than flardw^r, and his stay there took place in 1498 A. D., a 
time for whicli we have fairly accurate traditions, none of which refer 
■to the conquest of eastern Kumaon. It is said also that the local rule 
these isanghals lasted for twenty years, and that to them we are 
to attribute certain remains at Dwdrahdt and B4geswar consisting 
•of rnde tombs constructed with large flat tiles. Similar remains 
are found further west in Kulu, and have already been noticed,* 
with the result that we cannot connect these remains or the 
D6rma people with a colony left by Ttmdr. The Dfirma Bhotiyas 
also repudiate this story, but from difFerence in language, customs, 
and appearances they undoubtedly belong to a tribe from Tibet 
• * Gazetteer, XI. BIS 5 the Dfinna Bhetiyas arepiobahly Khan»pas andnot Sohpaa. 
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other than that to which the other Bhotiyas helong. The Bhotiya 
niahals belonged to Tibet up to the time that Garhwdl became 
consolidated under the chiefs of Srinagar and Kumaon under the 
Chands, Baz Bahadur Chand^ reduced Juhdr in 1670 A. D., but it 
was not until the Gorkhdli administration that Darma was wrested 
from Jumla of Nep&l and annexed to Kumaon, But in becoming 
subjects of the cis-Tibetan States, the Bhotiyas were by no means 
drawn from their allegiance to the parent state, but still continued 
to acknowledge the supremacy of both : an anomalous state of sub¬ 
jection which their paramount interests in continuing to be tbe 
medium of commercial intercourse between India and Tibet tends 
to perpetuate. One of the first acts of our Government was to sur¬ 
render all dues on trade which amounted to a considerable sacrifice 
of the revenue hitherto paid by the Bhotiyas, and the taxation 
which they are now called on to pay is comparatively trifling. But 
the Tibetan authorities have from time immemorial subjected the 
trade to regulations and restriction of all kinds, nor is their inter¬ 
ference limited to the imposition of customs-duties. A remnant of 
the old state of things when the Bhotiya valleys were subject to 
Tibet is kept up in the Tibetan demand for dues other than cus¬ 
toms-duties, which, though insignificant in amount, are held to be 
an acknowledgment on the part of the Bhotiyas of their subjection 
to the parent state. Before the establishment of a strong govern¬ 
ment in Kumaun and Garhwal, the authority thus exercised by the 
Tibetan Government was by no means only nominal. The former 
Hindu Governments in these districts were, with few exceptions, 
weak and unstable, consequently the Bhotiyas were the less 
•inclined to resist the orders and the demands of the Tibetan 
authorities, and the taxes paid by them to the foreign Government 
were formally recognised by their Hindu rulers in both districts. 
Since the British conquest of these districts no notice of the matter 
has been taken by the British Government, but the Bhotiyas have 
gradually become more and more independent of Tibet, and more 
obedient to their European rulers, attaching themselves, as might 
have been expected, to the stronger side. There can be no doubt, too, 
that the Huniyas are quite aware of the inexpediency of anj active 
interference in the concerns of British subjects. 

iQaz. XI.,667. 
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The dues collected by the Tibetan ofiScials as revenue, acording 
to Traill, consist of Sink thaly^ land reve- 
Taxation. Ya tax on sunshine ; Ridn 

thaly^ tax on the profits of trade. These items are all levied at 
fixed and invariable rates. The “ Sinh thaY is assessed at twelve 
of g4r per konch^ on the lands assessed to revenue, but as 
a great portion of each village is held revenue-free on former grants, 
the aggregate payments under this head are very trifling. The 
Ya thal^^^ which from its name, has probably originated in the 
migratory habits of the Tatars, who, during the winter, remove 
to the warmest situations, is assessed at one cake of balma^^ or 
dried yeast per house. The above dues are collected by Tibetan 
officers, who visit the passes with that view: the whole is received 
in kind, though the and yeast are partly commuted for sugar, 
grain, spirits, and coarse calicoes. The Ki4n thal is levied in the 
shape of transit duties, and Kidn kaV’^ at the rate of ten per cent, 
on grain. These are also collected in kind, at the first mart visited 
by the Bhotiyas, the loads of every tenth sheep, together with the 
^wool on its back, are there taken, unless commuted by the payment 
of twenty-seven of g^r per sheep. Duties are also levied 

^n some few articles, agreeably to the rates fixed by an ancient 
tariff; commodities not included iu that schedule pass free. Broad- 
oloth and many articles, the exportation of which from hence com¬ 
menced at a comparatively recent date, fall under the last desorip- 
Uom In some cases individuals are subjected to a tax called 
huTOy^ or plunder, substituted for the KMa or transit 

duties, and levied at nearly the same rates. This, from its name, 
^should be a species of police tax, an insurance against robbery. 
The inhabitants of the northern village at the head of each pass 
enjoy certain immunities from these duties, and are, moreover, au¬ 
thorised by the trans-Himalayan government to levy a transit duty 
of ten per cent, on the salt or borax of the Tibetan traders visiting the 
pass. This duty, as well as the Kiiin kaly^^ paid by the Bhotiyas, 
is levied only on liie first investment of each trader during the 
iseason. 

In matters of police, the Bhotiyas are held responsible for the 
communication to the neighbouring authorities of all important 
transactions which may occur in their villages. The local tribunals 
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take cognizance of all cases brought before them by the Bhotiyas, 
whether originating in Hnndes or elsewhere. In civil proceedings, 
the decrees of the court written in the Tibetan character and lan¬ 
guage, and sealed by the presiding oflSeers, are delivered to the 
successful parties* A confirmation of these documents where they 
affect general interests, as also of grants exempting lands from 
public assessment, are obtained by the parties concerned from suc- 
ceding governors* It does not appear that this Grovernmeut ever 
originates any inquiry into crimes or offences committed by the 
Bhotiyas elsewhere than in Hundes ; nor does it delegate any power, 
judicial or fiscal, to the Bhotiya village functionaries. Such are 
the marks of subjection which the mother country continues 
to demand from the Bhotiyas. Those exacted by their Hindu 
conquerors have ever been more costly and more extensive. The 
Bhotiyas continne to pay their taxes according to the old custom, 
but they do so in a great measure because the dues are not suffici¬ 
ently onerous to be worth quarrelling about and ihe supremacy of 
the Tibetan government is now almost entirely nominal. I do not 
speak of the duties levied on trade, which stand on an entirely 
different footing*^ 

It has, however, always been the policy of the Bhotiyas to pro¬ 
fess to all Europeans, and indeed, to, people 
Trade jealousy. generally with whom they may have deal¬ 

ings, the greatest dread of the Tibetan authorities, and to declare 
the constant fear they are under of having their trade stopped on 
which their whole means of subsistence depends, should the slightest 
infringement of the regulations and orders of the Tibetan Govern¬ 
ment take place. It has generally been taken for granted that 
these statements were perfectly true, and until a short time ago it 
seems never to have been suspected that the fear of losing their 
monopoly had much to do with these representations. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that a European traveller could obtain even 
the slightest glimpse of Tibet, and even bur Kumaon officials were 
troubled with the fear of ruining the people who showed them the 
way into the forbidden country, a feeling which proved a stronger 
defence against ^ the foreign devils’ than the jealousy of the Chinese 
governmentt The utter mistake of such ideas is shown -sufficiently 

^Cal. Rev. /, c. , , f 
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by the experience of several Europeans who, ihe Bhotiyas knew', 
could not be trifled with. These have marched into Hundes not 
only without concealment, but with large carops accompanied by 
the heads of the Bhotiya villages who supplied all the carriage and 
supplies, and in defiance of the orders of the Tibetan authorities 
given by them in person. The real fact is that Hundes is so 
utterly dependent on India for its supplies that the authorities there 
will never, without the most absolute necessity, do anything which 
might endanger the trade on which their subsistence depends, and 
they are perfectly aware of the immense power over them which 
this fact gives to our government and the people of our districts. 
If the passes were ever closed by us for a single season there would 
be a famine in Tibet.^ 


In 1815 Dr. Rptherford, who had charge of the Oornpany^s in- 
vestment in Moradabad, proposed his depu¬ 
tation^ to Tibet with a vidiv to open up the 
trade between the Company and the natives of that country. Hi¬ 
therto very little had been known regarding the consumption of 
European products and manufactured articles within the hills. It 
was believed that the hill people purchased the woollen cloths and 
cottons of English manufacture for their own consumption, and 
acting on this view, every effort was made to extend the trade. It 
was advised that the more prudent course would be to endeavour 
to open a trade by seeking a convenient mart in the first place at» 
Almora and making use of the Bhotiyas as carriers only. Further 
inquiry showed that the wares purchased by the Almora merchants 
at K^shipur were bartered to the Bhotiya carriers who disposed of 
them at Gartoh and other places in Chinese Tibet. Thus four sets 
of profits were made before the goods reached the actual consum¬ 


ers. This so enhanced the price that, coupled with the badness 
of the roads and the restrictions placed on the trade by vexatious 
taxation and the oppression of the rulers and their officers through 
whose dominions the consignments passed, in 1815, it had become 
very inconsiderable, and when further and more accurate informa¬ 
tion became available, it was resolved that no farther steps should 
be taken to open up direct intercourse. 

...u Government, 26th May. 1816. To Commissioner* 

6th June, 1816. 
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It has been already mentioned that the principal occupation of 
. the Bhotiyas is the earryin^ trade into Tibet. 

Bhotiya trade. r\n t 

Of this they possess almost a complete mono¬ 
poly which they jealously guard by every means in their power. 
The poverty and the want of enterprise of the merchants of Knmaon 
and Garhwal, the difficulties to be overcome iu crossing the passes 
without the assistance of the Bhotiyas, the total absence of toler¬ 
able roads, and perhaps more than all the force of immemorial cus¬ 
tom, have hitherto prevented any serious attempts towards the 
abolition of the Bhotiya monopoly. Under the present system no 
considerable increase of trade can be looked for, for the means of 
the Bhotiyas are quite insufficient for carrying on a much more 
extensive trade than the present. But it may be doubted whether 
if the monopoly of the Bhotiyas were abolished and the jealousy of 
the Tibetan authorities towards every innovation were to cease the 
trade could receive any very great increase, and it seems probable 
that under the most perfect freedom of intercourse it must remain 
insignificant. The greater part of the country immediately to the 
north of the Him&laya is almost uninhabited, and the small popula¬ 
tion which exists is generally in a state of such abject poverty that 
any great additional consumption of either the necessities or the 
luxuries of life seems almost impossible, and nothing but a great 
demand in the Tibetan districts adjoining India can possibly lead 
to any considerable increase of trade between the two countries. 
The agricultural productions of Hundes being utterly insufficient 
for the support of its inhabitants, the country almost entirely de¬ 
pends for its supplies on India. Grain being the greatest necessary 
to the Huniyas forms the chief article of export from our districts# 
The greater portion of this demand is met from the surplus produce 
of the upper Pattis that lie to the south of the snowy range. The 
exports next in importance are coarse cotton cloths, broad-cloth, 
sugar and its preparation known as &c., hardware, tobacco, 
spices, rupees, corals, and beads. The principal imports are borax, 
salt, gold-dust, and wool. Borax was formerly a much more profit¬ 
able investment than it now is. The great European demand for 
this mineral was formerly in a great measure met by the Tibetan 
trade, but the discovery of the lagoni of Tuscany, and the immense 
development which European and American science has given to 
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the manufacture of borax from boracic acid has greatly curtailed 
the demand, but still the borax trade exists and is sufficiently consi¬ 
derable to render it of prime importance to the Bhotiyas. In a 
former volume some account has been given of the country in 
•which tihe borax is found. ^ Very little borax is consumed in these 
districts, so that the whole of the imports are carried to Najibabad 
or disposed of at Bthnnagar, and there prepared for export to 
Farukhabad, Calcutta, and Europe. 


The salt is for the most part exchanged for grain in the upper 

pattis, but here, too, it has to bear the com- 

Barter 

petition with the duty-paid Sfimbhar salt, 
and ilie conflict is simply settled by the distance and the advan¬ 
tages accruing from a system of barter where coin is scarce. This 
branch of the trade between the Bhotiyas and the people of the 
lower hills is remarkable for the uniformity and unchangeableness 
of Ihe system on which it is carried on. The total absence of roads 
and bridges and of economical means of transport renders it very 
difficult to engage •with advantage in any mercantile speculation 
in these districts. None of the parties engaged in this trade can 
venture to leave the beaten track in hope of greater profits, so that 
it is quite impossible to choose from time to time the best market 
according to the variation of prices in different parts of the coun¬ 
try, and all must be contented as much from the comparatively 
smallness of their individual transactions as from any other cause 
to dispose of their commodities to their neighbours and customers 
according to whatever may be the established custom of the place. 
It is not until towards the end of June that the snow melts suffi¬ 
ciently to enable the Bhotiyas to cross the passes into fiundes. 
During this and the preceding month the grain is carried from the 
lower hills to the Bhotiya villages. A large quantity is also deli¬ 
vered there in these and the succeeding months by the inhabitants 
of the upper pattis; the whole being carried on sheep and goats 
precisely in the manner that is followed by the Bhotiyas. Those 


* Gaz. X., 298. the borax and the .salt are procured in the earns 

way hy working the eanh taken from the ground in which thev oee..r hi 
tion. Th^e salt fields are open to all who choose to adveS tLir W our m 
them on the payment of a tenth of the produce to the State reurosoutativrwi.l 
has an excise establishment on the spot for its onii orti o n. who 
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carriers barter their grain for salt at the villages not being allowed 
to enter Hundes. From June until October the grain is carried 
across the passes^ and borax and salt comes backj the principal men 
remaining in Hundes to superintend operations, whilst the women 
and children remain at home and look after the fields. In the 
Juhar valley there are three dep6ts for the convenience of trade; one 
in the Bhot valley whence they bring all their goods to Munshiyari 
before they carry any father down, and which forms the second 
dep6t. On leaving Munshiydri they generally form dep5ts at Tejam- 
bugr, Sera, Qangoli, or other places where their families reside 
during the winter. Many erect temporary shelters; and while the 
women are occupied in weaving blankets and tending the ewes and 
catde, the men carry the borax to B&geawar and] Edmnagar, or 
barter the salt in the villages. Old and infirm persons occasionally 
prefer passing a winter of imprisonment in the Bhotiya valleys 
rather than endure the fatigue of the journey down: in these oases 
a sufficient stock of provisions is left with ttem, whilst the water is 
furnished in abundance by the snows in which they are burM. The 
Bhotiyas of the Garhw£ passes purchase their grain as low down 
as Dhanpur and Lohba. The grain purchased at a distance is in 
the first place transported to Joshimath or thereabouts and stored: 
that purchased near their winter encamping grounds is first 
brought home and then that more distant, so that all arrives about 
the end of July when they cross the passes. Of late years the 
Bhotiyas have been accustomed to contract with Nagpur and 
Dasoli men to bring up their surplus stores of grain paying in 
salt and wool, which form a load for the return journey with the. 
result that the number of these intermediate carriers is increasinor; 
other men perform a similar duty in Knmaon. The Bhotiyas of 
Byans and D4rma dispose of their borax at Dhirdimla, Champ&- 
wat, and Barmdeo and the Johiris at B4geswar and RSmnagar. 
The Garhwal Bhotiyas nsnally sell at Nandpray% but many alsn 
proceed to B&mnagar, which is the great centre of the refining 
operations. The Byins Bhotiyas trade with Taklakhar: the Dip- 
miyas and Jnhiris with Tara, Misar, Gyanima (or Gyanip), and 
Girtoh: the Hiti people with Daba and Shib Ghilam, and the Mina 
people with Toling. By the Nilang pass the trade is carried on by 
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Bas&biri Khampas and Jadhs of the Nilang valley ’with Tsaparang 
©r Ohaprang. 

The village in each Bhotiya district nearest to the pass and^ 
which is also usually the most considerable 
Opening of trade. valley enjoys various privileges and 

inoiniuiiities from taxatioHj in return for which assistance is expec¬ 
ted by the Tibetan authorities in carrying out their regulations 
regarding the Huniya merchants who may cross the passes to the 
Bhotiya villages. The opening of the commercial season is carried 
out with some ceremony. The first step is taken every year v hen 
the passes into Grarhw^l become practicable in the beginning of 
June by the Tibetan authorities. An agent is sent to each of the 
Bhotiya valleys from the officer charged with the superintendence 
of commercial affairs. It is the business of this agent, who is 
known by different names in the different districts, to inquire into 
the state of affairs in India and to make his report to bis own 
superiors. Politics appear to be matters of much less importance 
than the state of the public health, and the presence of small-pox or 
other contagious diseases in the Bhotiya valleys alone causes a 
temporary interruption of intercourse. If the report of the Tibetan 
envoy be satisfactory, the trade immediately commences by the 
deputation of representatives of the Bhotiyas with offerings and 
tribute. Each village has a distinct kind of offerings thus Niti being 
nearest the pass has only a nominal one, whilst another has to 
furnish the green tops of certain fir trees used by the Huniyas at 
festivals. Juh^ris pay one cake of coarse sugar for every twelve 
families, and a piece of coarse cloth equal in length to the breadth 
of every piece they export. The people of Darma and Byilns pay 
a tenth of all grain taken in barter, whilst those residing not so 
close to the frontier pay two timdshas each. In Kumaon, the agent 
is accompanied by a single follower, and bears with him certain 
presents, and makes his report to the Huniyas. This is taken 
down in writing and transmitted to Gartoh, and if approved of tb© 
passes are declared open. The Bhotiyas then return with a present 
in gold-dust equivalent to the value of the things brought by thorn 
accompanied by a Huniya official, on whose verification of the 
statements made by the Bhotiyas the opening of the passes depends. 
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With the exception of Jubdr,^ the inhabitants of which are 
privileged to choose their own markets, the trade of each of the 
Bhotiya valleys is confined to some particular mart in Hundes, 
and most minute regulations are laid down in each case for the 
management and control of the traders. It seems wonderful that 
under the strange system of monopoly and restriction that exists, 
the trade should ever have reached even its present importance. 
Neither the Tibetans nor the Bhotiyas seem to distrust the wisdom 
of the existing regulations, and any infringement of them is viewed 
with great jealousy, though, perhaps, with different motives on both 
sides. One of the most curious parts of the whole system is that 
by which the dealings of each individual trader are controlled. 

Traill writes The commercial operations of the season usually commence 
by the arrival of the Huniya traders in Bhot, as the superior strength and 
hardihood of their sheep enable them to cross the snow earlier than the 
Bhotiyas $ from this period (about the end of July) till the middle of October 
the flocks of both parties are employed in plying with loads between the pass 
villages and the marts.** The MAna Bhotiyas, however, usually trade for cash, 
and those of Kumauu barter their Tibetan products for goods for the export 
trade. The Huniya traders do not usually visit any villages below the passes, 
but in GarhwAl they come in large numbers to Niti, and a few find their way 
down to HardwSr and Eamnagar. On the DArma side they visit Barmdeo. 
The landholders of the northern parganabs who transport their own produce 
into Bhot are deterred from proceeding into Hundes, and even in Bhot they 
are precluded from dealing directly with others than the Bhotiyas, The men 
of Dasoli in Garhwdl sometimes visit Daba, and a few Nfigpuris find their way 
to Chaprang, but the Bhotiyas are still the middlemen in all Garhwdl. 

“ A few of the Almora merchants occasionally visit the nearest marts in 
Hundes, more particularly Taklakhar, at the head of the By4ns pass ; but their 
ignorance of the Tibetan language, and their want of the means of carriage, 
render them dependent to a great degree on the Bhotiyas, and prevent them 
from trading in those articles of hulk, such as grain, gUr, &c., which afford the 
most certain and profitable returns. The Bhotiyas consequently enjoy to a 
great extent a monopoly of the carrying trade from Hindustan to Tibet in the 
supply of the local demands in Hundes, and the system in force there operates 
to confirm a complete monopoly. The regulations which restrict the trade of 
each pass to a prescribed mart affects the inhabitants of the latter equally with 
the Bhotiyas; this system is further extended even to individual dealings, and 
every trader has his privileged correspondent, with whom he alone has the 
right to barter. These individual monopolies, if they may be so called, are 
considered as hereditary and disposable property, and where the correspondent 

* The Juharis have the farther privilege that their headman is furnished 
with two ponies and all necessary supplies at each camping place free of cost 
whenever business brings him to Tibet. 
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becomes banktapt« the trader is under the necessity of purchasing the right 
of deaiiog with some other individual. From successive partitions of family 
property, and from partial transfers, this right of drath has been gradually 
subdivided, and many Bhotiyas collectively possess a single correspondent. 
This system differs so from that of the Hong merchants in China, that it leaves 
to every Huniya the power of trafficking directly with the foreign trader, 
though it restricts his dealings to particular individuals ; the only persons who 
appear to be exempt from its operations in Hundes are the local officers, civil 
and military, and the Lamas. On the dealings of foreign merchants with each 
other it has no effect. Besides the Bhotiyas, pilgrims occasionally cross the 
passes to visit Kailas and the Mdnasarowar lake.’' 

This quotation, however, does not in one point state the facts 

quite correctly, for it implies that each 

Tibetan trade custom. , 

Bnotiya can only have a single corres¬ 
pondent. New dratfis can be established, but not to the prejudice 
of the old ones. It is always arranged what amount of commer¬ 
cial transactions shall be carried on; and if one of the parties wishes 
to extend his dealings no objection is made to his doing so and to 
establishing new dratha with other persons, an equally stringent 
agreement being necessary in every case. The Bhotiyas alone 
possess the privilege of selling or transferring their correspondents, 
the Huniyas having no such power of disposing of their Bhotiya 
correspondents. Suits arising out of this strange custom are some¬ 
times brought before our civil courts. In a recent case one Bho¬ 
tiya sued another for the exclusive right to trade with a particular 
Huniya. Neither party ever referred in the slightest degree to 
the wishes of the Huniya who was thus to be disposed of, and it 
was evident that his acquiescence in any decision arrived at was 
regarded as certain. The officer who tried the case met the very 
man shortly afterwards, who humbly expressed a hope that he 
should not be transferred to the person who instituted the suit. 
Strange as such cases must appear, it is necessary that our courts 
should listen to them, for neither Huniyas nor Bhotiyas seem to 
doubt the excellence of their system, and the only result of refusal 
would be to drive them into the courts of the Zangpuns of Hundes. 
The principal part of the trade between the Bhotiyas and the 
Huniyas is carried on by barter, and almost every article is fur¬ 
nished by the Huniyas agreeably to an assize held at a remote 
period. The Bhotiyas of Juh&r boast that they are the descendants 
of the traders who procured the fixation of prices by the govern- 
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ment of LL&sa. As a necessary consequence of the limitation 
regarding persons -with whom the Bhotiyas may trade, there is a 
limitation also as to places, and each valley has its own mart. 


Trade statistics. 


The rate of exchange usually obtaining in flundes is eight 
pdthas of unhusked rice for twenty of salt 
or seven of cleaned rice for the twenty of 
salt. Some account of the weights and measures in use will be 
found under this head in the notice of Khmaon. We shall now 


proceed to give the trade statistics which were first recorded in 
1876-77 by establishing posts at Pandukeswar far the MCna pass, 
Tapuban for the Niti pass, Milam for the Jnh£r pass, and Dharehula 
for D^Lrma and ByAns. In 1878-79 a post was established to control 
the Nilang pass in Tfhri. The gross value of the traffic for the 
last six years, excluding that by the Nilang pass, has been as fol- 


lows 

Exports. 

Imports. 


Exports. 

Imports^ 


T3L&. 

Bs. ^ 


Be. 

Ks. 

1877-78 

..8 94,9U 

3,00,607 

1880-81 

*89 1,46,882 

3,84,170 

1878-79 

... 

2,88,073 

1881-82 

... 1,88,660 

3,92,301 

1879-80 

1,64,880 

3,26,259 

1882-83 

1,94,303 

3,43,932 


jBaporfo.—The cotton cloth exported is chiefly of the coarser 
Indian and European manufacture. The export of piece-goods is 
chiefly through Juhar and the same parcels contain small amounts 
of European broad-cloth, pearls, and coral beads. The following 
shows the weight in maunds of 82fb. each, and value of cotton 
and woollen cloths and miscellaneous articles exported:— 



WeighU 

Value. 


Weight. 

Value. 


Mds. 

Bs^ 


Mds. 

Bs. 

1877-78 

«Bi 305 

12,674 

1880^81 

... 438 

23,889 

1878-79 

... 262 

18,455 

1881-82 

m 462 

24,823 

1879-80 

... 4t7 

19,409 

1882-83 

... 496 

28,750 


The export of European cloth was only 25 maunds in 1876- 
77, 199 maunds in 1878*79, 25 maunds in 1879-80, and 30 
maunds in 1882-83. Traill estimated the value of the exports of 
cotton stufis up to 1821 at Rs. 10,000 a year. In 1840 the exports 
by Juh4r and D^rma were valued at Rs. 14,000, The export of 
grain is principally through the Kumaon passes and consists chiefly 
of the cheaper mixed spring crops—wheat 
and a little rice. In 1876-77 the recorded 
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export was 28,000 mauhds, and for succeeding years the figures 


are 

Weight 

Value. 


Weight 

Value^ 


Mds. 

Bs. 

1 1880-81 . 

Hds. 

Ks. 

1877-78 

28,166 

49,151 


... 43,330 

97.334 

1878-78 

... 84,646 

74,276 

1881-82 

... 46,796 

1,18,584 

1879-80 

... 39,289 

1,16,919 

1882-83 

... 63,416 

3,36,870 


Up to 1822, Traill estimated the average annual export at 20,000 
maunds. In 1840, Batten estimated the exports by Juhdr at 9,000 
maunds and by D4rma at 12,000 maunds. The returns of the 
last year are noticeable for the large increase in the export of grain, 
which was accompanied by a decrease in the imports of borax andi 
increase in the imports of salt. The total trade with Tibet is only- 
seven per cent, of the foreign trade of the North-Western Provin¬ 
ces with Tibet and Nep41. In JSundes the Bhotiyas obtain two 
parts of borax or salt for one part of fine grain and one and a half 
to one and a quarter parts for one of coarse grain. Oil and oil¬ 
seeds are also exported, the former chiefly through Juhdr and the 
latter by Nilang. 

The export of sugar, chiefly unrefined, forms a great portion of 
the traffic by the Dtirma and Bydns passes. 
Sugar, &e. figures were in 1876-77, 5,560 

maunds, and for succeeding years as follows 



Weight 

Value, 


Weight, 

Value* 


Mds. 

Bs. 


Mds. 

Rs. 

1877-78 

.« 7,561 

23,068 

1880-81 

3,437 

19,818 

1878-79 

•M 1,868 

12,067 

1881-82 

6,569 

42,410 

1879-80 

... 6,178 

23,437 

1682-83 

... 3,814 

23,954 


Traill^estimated the export of g'&r up to 1822 at 1,000 maunds 
a year and of refined sugar at 100 maunds. In 1840 the exports 
by Juhdr and Darma were estimated at 12,000 hdis of-^zJr and 90 
maunds of refined sugar. During the same year the export of 
dates, almonds, cloves, red-pepper, nutmegs, cardamoms, and cam¬ 
phor by Juhar amounted to 106 maunds, valued at Rs. 3,600: 
miscellaneous commodities, such as penknives, buttons, crockery, 
and the like, 900 maunds, valued at Rs. 12,000; indigo 5 maunds, 
valued at Rs. 500 : pewter and sal-ammoniac 2 maunds, valued at 
Es. 150; broad-cloth valued at Rs. 17,000; moleskin and other 
European cloths, valued at Bs. 4,000; hharuwa cloth, country 
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made, valued at Rs. 3,000 : pearls and coral beads at Rs. 2,300 : 
tobacco 200 maunds, valued at Rs. 2,000 and betel-nut 5 maunds, 
valued at Rs. 200. In D&rma 150 maunds of tobacco were ex¬ 
ported valued at Rs. 1,500. Wooden vessels, chiefly cups for tea, 
are also in considerable demand in Tibet. These are made from 
the knots of the Acer caudatum, called han-shin by the Bhotiyas 
of Byans, and the cups are known as lahauri^oha^ whilst a better 
class made from the knots of the Acer oblongum (c2]\ei patanglipa 
or kirmoli on the G&gar range) are known as taluxoa-nioba* A 
small quantity of tea has been exported from time to time, but as 
this consists of only the inferior kinds, the Huniyas prefer their 
own supply from China. Fashions in the matter of broad-cloth 
vary in Tibet as much as in Europe: one year a snuff colour is in 
favour, next year a brown, and again an olive coloured cloth; and 
losses often arise from a certain colour ceasing to be in demand. 

Imports —Very little borax comes by Nilang and M^na. The 
imports by all passes in 1876-77 were 
16,051 maunds, the statistics for succeed¬ 
ing years, excluding Nilang, being as follows 



Weight 

Value. 



Weight 

Value^ 


Mds. 

Hs. 



Mds. 

Rs. 

1877-78 

.. 22,694 

71,438 

1880-81 


28,536 

1,70,730 

1878-79 

.. 18,644 

92,799 

1881-82 

««• 

33,881 

2,02,926 

1879-80 

18,948 

94,616 

; 1882-83 


2J,527 

1,72,216 


The borax and salt mines called tsa-tsdia lie to the north of 
Bongbwa-Tol across a range which bounds the valley of the Shaj.- 
jan river to the north-east. The exchange value at Gartoh is 
about Rs. 2 per owt. or Rs. per maund. During the six years' 
preceding 1821, the price of borax at B&geswar and Almora 
averaged Rs. 8-8-0 per maund of 82 lb. The price has had great 
fluctuations. Up to the British occupation the imports of borax 
rarely exceeded 1,500 maunds and the price for the raw article 
Rs. 3-8-0 a maund, but owing to the competition of English mer¬ 
chants, who made large advances for the purchase of the mineral 
in 1815-16, the price went up to Es. 14 a maund, and the imports 
increased to 20,000 maunds in the following year. This was 
excessive compared with the demand ; heavy losses ensued and 

» To Board, ?6tli April, 1821, See Gaz X. 293: for an account of borax 
refining, see * Report on Foreign Trade^ for 1876-77. 
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capHal ^ith4rawn from the speonla.tion. 18J 9-20 the pric 9 
icanged Be. 12 and Hs. 14 per mannd and, fell t9 Be. 6 

is. 18^0-21, risiii^ in 1821-22 tp Be- 8, aOjd again falling' to i,ta 
igormal price at B%eewar, between Bs. 5 ai\d & pet mannd for the 
innirefined article. In 1872, the puictf rose to Rs. 12, faHyig in 
1S77-78 to Ba 3J and rising again the following year to Be. 5^. 
In 1840 the imports- by the Jnhdr pass were estimated at 9,000 
znannds, and by- the D4rma passes at 8,000 maunds. In 18(68-69 
about 17-,000 maunds came by Milam ; 15,000 by D4rma and 
By5ns; and 15,000 by the GarhwM passes. In the follo.wing. year 
the total imparts were 31,47-3 maunds 


The statistics of salt show 28,631 maunds in 1876' 77, but as it 


Sa}t. 


is not sold for coin but bartered for grain 
the value is an estimate 

I853-7S 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

Mds. 

... 31,T0d 

4.. 21,463 

... 39,786 

Value. 

Bs. 

1,0^,072 

81,7,64, 

1,8.1,681 

1880-81 

1881- 83 

1882- 88 

Mds. 

37,681 

27,717 

34,946 

Value. 

Ks. 

1,66,790 

1,10,86$ 

i,39,7$4. 


The Tibetar^ salt is dearer than that of the plains at Almora 
bnj: the further northwards we proceed, the conditions alter and the 
cheaper s^ wins the day. In 1821, the valne at Almora for the 
previous six years averaged for Tibetan salt six rupees per mannd 
and for Plains salt, three to four mpees. The barter as carried 
on at the same time is thus mentioned by Traill.* « The trade 
between the Bhotiyas and Tibetans proceeds wholly by the mode 
of barter, the commonest kind of grain, such as phdpar, mandum 
and ttajau are exchanged at the villages within the Himalaya for 
an equal measure of borax or a double one of salt, while rice or 
wheat procure in the same situation a double measure of the for¬ 
mer and a triple or quadruple measure of the latter article. This 
is the result when the Huniya is carrier in both instances comine 
and returning ; but when the Bhotiya proceed with his investment 
directly to the marts in flundes a proportionately greater return 
(double),is necessarily obtained.” By the time the salt reaches 
the consumers in our hills it is worth four or five times its wekht 
in grain. Taking cash values the salt costs the Bhotiya in 
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HiindeiS abont Be. 1-4-0 per iuatind, abd he receives valne to 
Es. 5-0-4 peir biauild at BigesVar. The average import up to 
1322 by all the pas&esi v^hs about 15,000 mauuds. In 1841, the 
finpoHs by Juh4r aihoonted td 2,000 mauuds and by D4rma to 
8,0d0 ibauuds (valtked at four rupees a maund). In 1868-69 
9,000 mauuds came in by all the passes^ and in 1869-70, 10,521 
maundh.^ 

^dol and woollen blankets locally manufactured form the next 

„ , . important item; 245 maunds of raw wool 

Wool, &c. 

and 880 maunds of Woollen stuffs were 


imported in 1876-77. Tho figures fbr siiceeediiig years are ds 
follo\^s 



Raw 

manufaciured^ 

Value, 

Rfl. 


moHu/aciured, 

Valu€t 

1877-78 

,ii 8.S25 

1,072 

1,09,845 

1880-81 

.. 2/985 

50,93^ 

1878-79 

... 2,049 

255 

B4,m 

1881-88 

... 2,912 

77,081 

1879.-80 

... 2,378 

311 

51,275 

1882-83 

... 2,266 

49,363 


Blankets and coarse serges are the oaly articles manufactured to 
any extent by the Bhotiyas, and these ohiefiy for home consump¬ 
tion. The species called pmkhiy which has the wool combed up on 
one side to resemble a fleece and which is made into gowns called 
chaugas and bahis or bukhas is manufactured by the Bhotiyas 
themselves. The thick woolleu blankets are called tholmaB and 
chaptas. Some account of the wool trade has already been given,^ 
and we here nierely complete the statistics. The remaining arti¬ 
cles of import comprise gold-dust bound up in packets called pAo- 
tangs^ tails of the Yak for chauris, drugs, zafrdn, and leather, valued 
at an average of Es. 20,000 a year from 1,815 to 1822, In 1840 
gold-dust valued at Es. 12,000 imported^ chfateris^aconite, orpi- 
ment, shawls, silks, tea, saffron, and musk, valued at Rs.“ 7,400; 
pashm* valued at Es. 1,150: coarse woollens valued at Rs. 3,000, 
and specie chiefly iirndshas and rupees worth Rs. 22,000 were irit- 
pofted by the JuBfir and DSrma passes. Ponies, damaged shawls, 
arid coarse silks used to be imported to serve for payment in kind 
when such was the practice and were received at arbitrary prices 
far exceeding their value, but on the abolition of the duties on trade 

» Sy 4;odo ; D’4rma, d,O0O, Garhwal, 2,00t). * ^ 

SyOOO ; Dafxoa, 4,6O0 i Garhw&l^ S,6*2I. ® Gaia. 41. 
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their import (except ponies) ceased. There can be no doubt that 
the opening of the railway to Bdnibag at the foot of the hills will 
cause considerable changes in the coarse of irade^ anil the articles 
it comprises. Salt will probably be of less importance to the 
JBhotiya, and we may look for some improvement in the trade in 
borax and raw wool. 


Notwithstanding the poorness of the Tibetan country, indications 
are not wanting that the monopoly of the 
Future prospects. Bhotiyas will be broken, and that the result 

will be an increase in the aggregate amount of trade with Tibet. 
Under the former governments, the Juhdri Bhotiyas alone had 
power to trade in plains merchandise all the others being confined 
to dealings in grain, and we know how long it takes in this country 
to break a custom wheu once established though no penalty attaches 
to any breach of it. Under the Gorkhali government for the first 
time the men of NAgpur and Dasoli in the west and those of the 
lower parganahs in the east turned their attention to the Tibetan 
trade. Of late years, again, the balance has appeared to incline in 
favor of the Juh4ris from their comparative nearness to the great 
marts for hill produce. In former times, owing to the exactions to 
which all plains commodities were subject, and the necessity for 
purchasing through many middlemen, they bore an unduly enhanced 
value in Hundes. But since 1815, owing to the facilities afforded 
by good roads, the abolition of transit dues, the presence of a good 
police, and the establishment of marts at the foot of the hills where 
the Bhotiyas can go and purchase for themselves whatever they 
require for their return investment the cost has for them diminished 
fully one-half. In this the Huniyas do not participate. The 
following remarks of Traill and Batten apply at the present 
day 


« Were more eq^uitable principles to be introduced in the transactions of 
this commerce, and were the commodities of India and Europe offered on fairer 
terms in the Huniya market, it is difficult to say to what extent the demand 
might he augmented. While the Bhotiyas retain their existing monopoly, no 
such desirable modifications can be anticipated as a continuance of the present 
exorbitant rates of profit is almost indispensable to avert general bankruptcy, 
which must o^hepwise result from the heavy load of debts with which the 
Bhotiyas are Universally saddled. From the establishment of a direct inter** 
course between the Almora merchants and those of Tibet tho desired object 
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will doubtlesa be gradually gained, the same capital will continue vested in the 
trade, but the whole profit of the speculation will there fall to the capitalists, 
while the losses to which the latter are now constantly subjected from the failure 
of the intermediate trader wiil be prevented; under such circumstances the 
rates of profit would naturally be lowered, and the demand and supply of 
exports from India might be expected to increase. To the Bhotiya, the dis¬ 
advantages resulting from such a change would be more apparent than real. In 
the trade of the most profitable article of barter, grain, little or no competition 
coaid be offered, and with regard to the rest their services would be still indis¬ 
pensable in their proper original character of carriers arid road-makers. Such 
an event in reference to their monopolising spirit, and inhospitable attempts 
to keep up and increase all the existing barriers against international intercourse 
would not be much regretted beyound their own circle/’ 

Colonel Garstin writes, as regards Garhwal that there are, 
however, signs of this monopoly being broken through ; in 1872 
some Nigpur men in Garhwal attempted to deal direct with the 
Huniyas of the Garhwal passes- A law-snit was the result, but it 
shows that others are prepared to attempt competition with the 
Bhotiyas. The Jahfiri Bhotiya is a much wealthier and more 
speculative man than his GarhwAl neighbour. The latter is almost 
always in debt and entirely dependent on his oreditors who, trusting 
to his proverbial carelessness in money matters, unite to leave 
him the barest means of support. They are now, however, im¬ 
proving by experience, and if they can once relieve themselves 
from the load of debt, there is a good opening for trade with Kot- 
dwara which is in direct communication with Niti by a good road 
at once shorter and better situated for gra25ing for their animals 
than the Rdmnagar route. There is a demand for cloth in Hundes, 
but the Bhotiyas are too poor to trade in it for themselves and 
merely carry it on account of their creditors or other rich traders. 

The following account of the existing practice is given by 
Mr. Fuller in his report for 1878-79 ;— 

** As an indication of the manner in which trade is transacted, an example 

, . of the year’s business of a Juhari Bhotiya may be 

Trade at present. t/ j '■* 

given. Starting from Milam in April or May, with 

his sheep laden with Indian produce, he journeys to Gartoh, the chief mart iu 

Tibet. There he meets Tibetan traders in borax, salt, or perhaps gold-dust, who 

have brought these goods from places some distance beyond. Exchanging his 

grain, sugar, or cloth, for these articles, he returns to Milam, and, as the colder 

months of autumn approach, shifts bis residence to places in the lower valleys 

this side of Milam, of which Tejam and Munshiyarl are the chief. From thence 

he journeys southwards daring the winter months iu time to arrive at the fair 
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held ttife v'aile^ ihilfes nofth of Almdra) in the riwttth of Jantt* 

4ry* TBBre he tideeta traders froni the loi^rer hiils or pJaitte beyotid them, 
with whom he batters his Tibetan edods for the grain, sugar, and cloth, which 
ate to form his next Tentnte- If his goods do not sell at B&geswitr, he marches 
on to the larger marfeets of Pilibhit or Rdmtiagat, at the foot of the Himalaya, 
Occasionally mote enterprising Bhdtiyas teach Dehli, Agta, and Oven Cawupore, 
returning, however, so soon as the hot weather begins to set in. Although 
three or four men have obtained considerable wealth, the majority appear to 
be oh the vetge of destitution, and trade not so much ** fot their owh hand as 
under the direction and with the capital of their wealthier brethren or of 
Baniyas in B^eswar, Almora, or Barmdeo. To give soihe idea of the condition 
of most of these traders and of the manner in which they Sfe tied, hahd and 
foot, by pecuniary obligations, it may be mentioned thafe^ tomS yeats ago, ah 
English agent of a Calcutta house, who went to purchase borax at the Bigeswar 
fair to the value of a lakh of rupees was nnable to obtain a single pound though 
the fair was flooded With it, and it was i^eUiag At nO higher prices than he 
offered. The two dr three wealthier traders, cohsidefing that thd competition 
of outsiders threatened their interests, combined agaanst hiod, and prevented 
the lesser ones from selling. A state of things like this would seem to go far 
to prevent any expansion of the trade controlled as it is by a small combination 
of tradefa who prefer attempting to stimulate prices by limiting the supply to 
increasing their proflts by extending their transactions. Although most of 
the trade appears to be transacted in the manher described above, yet a certain 
portion of the Tibetan goods which enter our territory is brought to Milam by 
Tibetan traders themselves and exchanged there with the Bhotiyas. This is said 
to be especially the CAse with gold-dust. As with the Bhntiyaa sheep are the 
means of eonveyanoe for these Tibet traders between Milaia and their ow*n 
but the sheep differ greatly from those used by the Bhotiyat especially 
in the far finer <iuality of their wool. It is reported that Tibet sheep rarely 
come south of Milam. One class of Tibetans cross our boundary in Isrge 
numbers (said td be yearly increasing) and frequent the Bdgeswar and other 
fairsL The goods they bring are* tH»wevCF, for the nofost port of little im¬ 
portance, chiefly consisting of peltry and turquoises. Tibetans coming 
Milam with their goods give the Bhotiyas a commission of 10 per cent< on 
CalCs. This exaction is not recognized by the authorities, but is founded on 
long established castom and canUot be prevented. As has been notfoed before, 
most of the trading is done by hArter. Horses and pashminds (of goat^l 
wool) are said to he usually paid for in cash, and it seems that certain articles 
are* considered especially exchangeable for one another. On this principle, 
gold-dust is said to be chiefly given in exchange for cotton cloth, thd mObt 
valtiedble of the regular exports. British coin is readily received in Tibet in 
p^teferenC'e, if anything, to local coin. A small silver coin is current called a 
tiiUdshd, Chinese coins are also occasionally used, being in the primitive form 
of bars of silver stamped in evidence of quality. One coin, called knr$^ iS 
equaf in value to Bs. I6fi, and is used in large transactions ” 

A brief notice of the animals employed in the trade will doee 
this portion of our subject. Sheep and goats iserve as th# 
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q{ traasp.ort fpjr nearly the whole of the grain, salt^ and hor^x^ and 

^ . generally of all articles that are not very 

Carnage. T n i 

bulky, and some description, of them 

already been given,^ The Bhotiyas keep few ewes themselvesv 
They bny as many sheep as they want from the Chamba valley 
bronglit here by Kdngra men as well as from the people of 
Ddnpur. Sheep carry from five to eight sers and goats from 
eight to ten sers of 80 tolizs each, but the former are morei 
common, and six of them on an average carry a maund of 8)2lb.. 
They march from five to six miles a day and make about five tripisr 
across, the passes each year so that it would take a flock of ?0,Q0Q 
sheep to transport 26,000 maunds. For bulky articles the 
^ cross breed between the yak of Tibet and the Indian cow is used; 
being better able to bear the changes of climate to wJbfoh the 
trade exposes them, they are preferred to, the. pure breed of the 
yak,^ Some, however, of the Bhotiyas keep the last-named species 
also as well as flocks of the large Tibetan sheep.. These are never 
brought down intp the lower hills when it can be avoided, and are? 
oply enaployed in the transport of goods across the passes and^ 
through Hundes. They are sometimes left in Hundes for the 
winter in charge of the Huniya friends of the Bhotiyas. The^ 
statement, that the hybrids breed freely together mast be cor¬ 
rected, for from inquiries made, it is clear that the male juhi^ and 
ffqrjo are absolutely sterile ; but that the female can breed with a 
male of either of the pure races, in which case the produce, nearly 
approaches the character of the sire.. Formerly there, was. a, con? 
siderable trade in the hardy ponies known, sinc^ the 

Sikh, invasion in 184,0, when mpst of the mares were, taken aw^y^ 
if has languished, and ponies which Qould previpusly be procured 
ip numbers fpr one hundred rupees each now fetch three times 
that price and are scarce, 

When the Bhptiya mahalp became subject tp the-hilL states tibe 
assessment was.fixed at a, qnitrrejut payable 
Fisoal history, gold-dust. A knowledge of this, circnmjp 

sjfcance at once explains the nature of the denominations in which the 
revenues of these tracts were calculated, the or tola, mkhz 


Xi-,, sa * Ihiidt p. 38.; more correctly zMu, or zot, 

^ Commonly" called in these hills chaunr^ the *ri' being.-na^4 
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and ratL ' The detailed cess fixed under this system became the 
standard of estimate up to Batten^s settlement, and was equivalent 
to the modes of measurement in use elsewhere. In practice the 
value of the kanch varied considerably and ,was subsequently fixed 
at twelve rupees.^ In Niti the measurement® was similarly fixed 
on a standard called dumaula eqnal to half a kanch or six rupees. 
The assessable items comprised besides the ordinary agricultural 
products, the profits on trade equivalent to our license-tax, a loom 
tax called tandkar which also has its type in the plains systems, 
jungle products, pods of the musk deer, hawks, bees’ wax, and 
honey. In the old records of the Qarhwdl and Kumaon assess¬ 
ments before the British occupation all these items are enumerated 
and assessed separately. The aggregate revenue thus imposed on 
each valley was as follows 

Ranch Mdsha, Rati. 

JuhSr ... 133 5 2 Niti or parganah Painkhanda 206 

DSrma ... 363 1 5 dumaula ^ 103 kanch. 

Byans ... 71 9 0 

Mfoa appears to have been from the first granted in saddbart to 
the Badrindth temple therein situate. The revenue due from 
Byisn is given as it stood whilst belonging to Jumla and omitting 
the few villages east of the Kali still belonging to Nep&l. Tlie 
Bhotiyas were subject to the reliefs and aids levied from all sub¬ 
jects on occasion of the marriage of the sovereign or his children 
or of war, &c. But as their assessment included a tax on the profits 
of trade they were relieved from transit duties. The villages below 
4he passes now incorporated with the Bhotiya mahdls were sub¬ 
jected to the same system of assessment, only instead of profits of 
trade there was an increase under the head ‘ agricultural produce * 
arising from an additional crop. The revenue assessed on those 
portions wasJuhdr, 398A. 5m. 6r.: Ddrma, 42^. 7m .; and Nfti, 
125 dumaula. The last sum excludes the revenue due from Joshi- 
math and other saddbart assignments in parganah Painkhanda. 


Mutual convenience led to the commutation of the original 
article of tribute, and at the conquest of Juh4r in 1670 A.D. by 

vatef bv siiph bullock?. The quantity of land which could he cttUi- 
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Early assessment. 


B£z Bahadur Cband, the value of the hanch was 6xed at twelve 
kaclicha rupees, and a permanent valuation 
was made of the commodities the produce of 
Tibet or j^hot which were to be received as payment in kind. As 
the value of these articles fell below the rates in the original sche¬ 
dule, it became an object with the* Bhotiyas to extend their pay¬ 
ments in them. This became a fruitful source of conflict between 
the Collectors of the levenue and the Bhotiyas, and resulted in an 
agreement by which the proportion of the payments was ulti¬ 
mately established at one-half in kind, and 
Traill’s report. , • , ^ . 

the rest in coin; and in the event of the Bho- 

tiyas being required to pay the whole of their assessment in money 
a deduction of twenty-five per cent, was allowed on the portion 
payable in merchandize; such being, in point of fact, the actual 
depreciation in the current prices from the rates fixed in the origi¬ 
nal appraisement. During the government of the Kajas, ^10 
public demand continued unaltered, though subject in its liquida¬ 
tion to the variations arising from the depreciation above noticed. 
The greater part of the revenue was assigned to the garrisons of 
forts in the mouths of^the passes and to the payment of the civil 
local functionaries. The residue was collected on the spot by aii 
officer annually deputed froih the court for adjudicating the civil 
and criniiaal pleas pending among the Bhotiyas. The internal 
management was left to the daftaris or patwaris and to the hikrhaSy or 
heads of villages, by whom also the detailed cess was apportioned, 
being laid every third year wholly on the land, and during the 
intervening period levied in the shape of a capitation, or rather of 
a property tax. 


The burhas in addition to the usual dues on marriages, &c.i 
received a small public allowance from the rents of their res¬ 
pective villages. They were also assisted by petty officers cor¬ 
responding with the mukaddam and kotw4I of the plains. These 
again were similarly remunerated. The garrisons above mentioned 
appear to have been retained in the passes principally to protect 
the inhabitants froni the incursions of Bhotiyas from the qther 
passes, especially the J^ts of junila on the Nep^I side of the K^Ii, 
On the Gorthali invasion the principal opposition to their arms 
was made by the Bhotiyas: for the period of nine years, after ih© 
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submission af the^rest of Eumaon, the Juharis frustfated every 
eflForfe made for their conquest, and it was a consideration of their 
commercial interests, rather than any successes of the invaders, 
which ultimately induced a subjection to that power. This resist¬ 
ance on the part of the Bhotiyas, joined to an exaggerated re¬ 
putation for wealth, marked them out for peculiar exactions; the 
public demand rose gradually to Es. 7,000 in Niti, 12,500 in 
Juhfir, 10,000 in D^rma, and 5,000 in Byans, while in some years 
nearly double those sums were extorted, under various pretences, 
by the officers employed in the collection, Tlie gross receipts: 
of the inhabitants from every source of production were inadequate 
to answer such excessive impositionsy the capital and stock of 
individuals were gradually dissipated in their liquidation, and 
ultimately a load of debt was incurred for that purpose. When 
both the means and credit of the individual were exhausted, 
emigration became hie only resource ; in this manner, the depopu¬ 
lation of the passes was rapidly taking place when the magnitude 
of the evil led to the interference of the Nepal Governn^ent. An* 
officer of reputation, Bhagti Thapa, was especially deputed for the 
re-settlement of the Bhotiya mahAlsunder his vigorous super¬ 
intendence the present difficulties of the Bhotiyas wore, in a great 
degree, removed by the enforced restoration of a portion of the 
exactions, and by the reduction of ^ the demands of their creditors 
to the mere principal sum actually advanced while the principal 
source of these difficulties was cut off by a remission in the publie 
•revenue, reduced to 4,700 for Niti, 8,000 for Juh&r, 7,000 for 
D^rma, 2,700 for Byans. The established principle of liquidation, 
half in money and half in merchandize, continued in force, but 
no- longer afforded to the Bhotiyas its former advantages. The 
whole of these mahfils were included in the military assignments, 
and their revenues were either collected by the assignees them¬ 
selves, or were leased by them for a sum to some responsibfe 
individual j in either case, the demand for the half in merchandize 
was commonly disposed of in gross to some Almora usurer, by 
whom it Tvas raised to a full equality in value with the money 
half at the expense of the Bhotiyas. 

The Government revenue was imposed on each valley in one 
gross sum, and was distributed by the Hr/m or headmen who 
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were the same as the padhdns of the lower parganahs : in this 
measure they always assumed the original amount of the village 
tribute as the standard for calculation. At the first settlement in 
1815, the collections of the two previous years were assumed as 
the standard of assessment, and as the demand was to be paid 
in current coin (Farukhabad rupees), an allowance of one-fourth 
was made on the half hitherto paid in kind and a further reduc¬ 
tion of the same amount to cover the discount in coverting Gor- 
khali into British rupees. The net assessment' on the villages 
within and below the passes amounted to Es. 11,565. In the 
year 1818 all the duties® on other than jungle products were 
abolished, and the kanch was reduced to one-half with the fol¬ 
lowing result 



1 A^Ek, 

Rate of 
cess. 

AsSBSeUBNT IK BUrBBS, 

Kanch, 

* Mdaha. 

BatL 

1817A.D. 

1818-19. 

Kumaon^ 




Rs. a. 

Rs. 

Rs-" ^ 

Juhl.r 

S65 

3 

3 

6 0 

6,813 : 

2,200 

X>£rma ... 

853 

3 

4 

4 0 

3,409 

i,400 

Byans »» 

71 

9 

0 

4 0 

696 

280 

Chaudfins, 

49 

9 

4 

5 0 

532 

2SO 

Garhwdl. 

Dumaula 






Niti 

ns 

0 

0 

2 8 

1,006 

'448 





Total ... 

10,964 

4,570 


These totals differ slightly from the figures shown hereafter 
owing to alterations in area. They are taken from the actual 
reports of the time,^ The reductions effected were almost entirely 
made within sub-divisions of the parganahs lying within the snowy 
range. Thus in Burakueni, Burapeta, and Tallades in the lower 
patti of Juhar the reduction amounted to only Es. 164, whilst in 
the upper patti Rs. 2,978 were reduced. Similarly in Garhw&l 
pattis Negi, Bhand6ri, and Tapuban were in no way concerned in 
the Tibetan trade, and the abatement made was only allowed in the 
Bhotiya villages. In the Darma pargAuah, a special reduction 
was allowed on account of losses by the cattle plague, which 
then as now periodically devastates the flocks and herd of the 

* Ta Board, 12th December, ISIS, 20th April, 1819, 2nd July, Isis, 
board's Records. 30th July, 1826, No. 3, 9th August, 1827, No. 10. * To 

Board, 28th August, 1818. ^ To Board, 28th August, 1818. 
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Bhotiyas. The demand now fixed remained in force for. the te-: 
mainder of the first triennial settlement. At the second triennial 
settlement a progressive rise took place, based on the increase in 
cultivation especially in the lower portions of the pattis brought 
about principally by the return of tenants who had fled to the 
western hills beyond the Satlaj owing to the exactions of the Qor- 
khalis and finally amounted to Rs. 5,812 a year. In many cases 
owing to internal disputes the distribution of the assessment over 
the villages in each was no easy task. In his report for 1817, Mrj. 
Traill mentions the difficulties encountered by him in Juh4r. He, 
writes—‘^To the gross demand no objection was made, but in settjr 
ing the portion of each village it has been hitherto found impos¬ 
sible to reconcile all parties.’’ A similar state of affairs existed 
in the previous year leading to a considerable balance being due 
from the parganah. Again in 1818 he writes :—The assets of. 
Bhot consisted principally in the profits of trade which Varied, 
in the different villages, so that a farm of each snb-division in 
the name of the chief proprietor would appear to be the form of 
management best calculated to secure the interests of the State 
and of the people- This sys^m was rendered, impossible in 
Juh&r by internal dissensions. Biji Singh, the farmer of the last 
two years had made himself obnoxious to the people and, separate 
farms for all three (Niti, Jnhar, and Darma) were now made.” 
Owing to a famine which occurred at this time, the assess¬ 
ment was reduced by nearly a thousand rupees which was pro¬ 
portionately greater in D^rma and Byans where the scarcity was 
most felt, and where considerable damage liad been done by the 
incursions of the J^ts from Jumla. For DArma and Chaiidans 
engagements were taken from Kitu b^rha^ and for Bydns from' 
Bisu Mirha. ' ' ' ' 

The settlement in 1840-41 was made by Mr. H, Batten. In 
some villages of Juhdr, owing to the loss of population, bad situa¬ 
tion, and other causes it was found necessary to reduce the revenue 
demand, and though these decreases were partially compensated by 
slight increments in other villages, the result was a deficiency oii 
the previous assessment. At, the time of settlement, Debu Patwiiri 
and the principal men among the Bhotiyas willingly agreed to 
distribute the increase necessary to make up the deficiency amongst 
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|he flourishing village? of the upper patti, and the total amount of 
I.JVid-revenue was left the same as before. Those on whom the 
difference was assessed, howeyer, soon complained with the resnlt 
that the deficiency was allowed to falj on Gcovernment, and the 
Bhotivas were relieved from the additional burden. Mr. Batten 
adds “ Ifhough a friend fo light assessments, I am still of opinion, 
that the i^hoti^as pay to G^overnment ^ smaller share of their 
profits than the other inhabitants of the province; a^nd that consi¬ 
dering their increased and increasing resources, the reduction (con¬ 
sequent on the expulsion of the Qorkhalis, and the introduction 
into the province of British principles of taxation} made in the 
revenue of the passes, as com^pared to that made in the revenue of 
the agricultural communities^ was disproportionately large. Inde¬ 
pendent of revenue considerations, however, political reasons exist 
for depriving our frontier subjects of all grounds of complaint.’* 
In Dir in a, Byans, and Chaudans the old light ai^sess^ment was 
retained, but as there were numerous waste villages in this tra^ct, 
it was necessary to impose revenue easily paid and which nijgh,t 
allow the people something from which they might save for unfa- 
yourable seasons. This araouated to Rs, 904 for Darma, Rs. 291 
for' By&us, and Rs, 210 for Dhauddns. In Painkhanda, Traill’s 
assessment in 1828 was but slightly altered and the demand 
remained unchanged until 1864. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the several snb- 
djivisions as they stood before the current settlement was made 
at which many cha-nges of an important character were effected. 
It gives the figures for the period from the conquest up to 1864 
for Garhw&l and up to 1872 for Kumaon :— 
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The current settlement in Kamaon was made by Mr. J. 0. 8. 
Beckett in 1863-73. The pro8ts of trade must to a certain 
extent be considered in making the assessment, for in order to make 
these profits, the Bhotiyas are allowed practically exclusive occu¬ 
pation of immense tracts of grazing ground ; they have also the 
advantage of the roads and bridges constructed at great expense 
and pay very little to the Tibetan government. On the other 
hand, they are liable to severe losses from murrain amongst their 
flocks and herds, and it was from a consideration of these facts 
that the distribution of the lump assessment on the Juhar pattis 
•was left to the people themselves in council. They could best 
assess the losses from trade and mqrrain and make the assessment 
an equitable one. But still it will be the duty of our officers in 
bad seasons to make remissions and so ease off those losses which 
in commercial language may be considered an ‘ act of God ’ and 
are not due to causes humanly preveqtlble. The people of the 
C^rma parganah are still quite differently situated from those 
further ■west. They pay more to tlie Tibetan government than 
the others and are far less civilised ; their indulgence in strong drink 
being one of the causes of their povetry and backwardness. 
The Bydns people cap. easily evade any order that they think 
vexatious by migrating to Nep&l, and they have no respect for 
law, except so far as it makes itself felt by them- The most enter¬ 
prising people in this patti are the Shainpas or Tibetan gipsies 
who had long been traders in these parts, and were located here 
at the settlement and made to contribute to the revenue like other 
Bhotiyas—a matter they were not loth to accede to as it gave 
them a status as revenue-paying British subjects that they did 
not before possess. In Chaudans the people can live and cultivate 
the whole year, and the assessment is consequently comparatively 
higher. The following statement gives the particulars of the cur-; 
rent and past settlements of the areas now comprised in the several 
sub-divisions 
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Assessment in rupees. 


^alla Juhar 

Groriphdt 

Tallides 


)armaMalla ... 15 20 3,843 3,784 3,364 728 752 755] 760 755 861 

:}armaTttlla ... 4 5 45' 61 36 80 110 124 144 144 168 

)haud4ns ... li 11 256^ 1,027 256 165 210 210 210 210 356 

Jydns . 7 7 874! 904 875 252 273 279 291; 391 517 

I I ! 

Pttinhhanda 46 76 1,550 1,550 922 1,040 J,09l 1,276 1,304 1,294 1,649 


Grand Total ,..’190 331 10,910 12,467 10,504 4,899 5,818 6,023 6,148 6,067 9,532 

_LJ_ I !_ ^ I _ 

The following table shows the statistics of area, cultivation, and 
population :— 
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^52 BrJLOT WALLA. 

In 1881 the population of par^anah JahAr comprised 9,424 
souls (^4,621 females) : of Darma about 6 , 000 ; dud of Painklianda 
t,513 (3,731 feindles). 

BidolsyuuJ a patti of parganah Dewalgarh in J^ritish (iarhwdl, 
is bounded on the north by Patti Ohalansyun; on the south by 
JPatti Ghurdursytin ; on the west by Patti Katholsyun and oh the 
east by Patti Kandarsyiin. This patti was formed from par¬ 
ganah Dewalgarh in 1864, The Patwdri of KanclArsydn, usually 
resident in Khandgaon, collects the laiid-revenue of this patti and 
txhurdursyun. ihe patti consists of tlie valleys of the Pasin-gadhl 
and another small tributary of the western Ny4r. 

Bidyakoti, a halting place, with dharamsdla, on the rJute 
from flardwdr to Srinagar in Patti Bangarhsyiln of parganali 
Barahsyiin in Garhwdl is situated in latitude 30®-9'-52", and 
longitude 78^-39'-58'' : distaiit il miles 3 furlongs^ 12 poles 
froiii Byansghdt and 14 ihiles 7 furlongs 29 poles from Srinagar, 
The road hence to Srinagar follows the left bank of the Alalcnanda 
river crossing the Kol^su rivulet by, a 27 feet bridge (2,800 
yards) to which it is undulating and thehce level to the R^nibAg 
dharamsAlas, 8 iniles 3 furlongs 26 poles froin DeopraySg and 5 
hailes 2 fhrlongs 11 poles frona Bidyakbti. flehce to the BhainswSra 
Kviilet undWating for 4 miles, and to Janfisu-Sain, an ascent of 660 
yards and a descent of 520 yards, disknt 9 iniles 7 fhrlongs 33 
J>oles froth Bidyatoti. Hence level by Dtaulkandi, IKanjkot, and 
IJphalta to Srinagar, 4 miles 7 furlongs 36 poles. The bungalow 
IS situated ih a low level marsh oh the left bank of tte river (see 
SarNAGAB). 

Bijlot Wallg^, a patti of parganali Talla SalAu in British Garhwlil, 
IS bounded on the west by the Btingwa river which separates it 
from the Palla patti, and on the east by the De-gadh river wtiich* 
separates it from Patti Gujaru. It lies entirely in the duAb of these 
rivers to their junctidn with the Racmganga near Sdl£-Ei-MahAdeo, 
The f)atwfiri of this patti usually resides in Dungari, and collects 
the land revenue of Qujdru also 5 both aggregated in 1864 Rs. 2,488 
for kadSoLTty and land revenue, paid by a population of 5,837 souls. 
The road from EAmnagar to Paori passes through this patti which 
Support^ ^ scho61 at Bhngari; 
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Bijlot Palla, a paid of parganah Talk Salaa in Britisli Garh- 
walj is bounded on the north by patti Ehatali; on the south by 
patti Biingi; on the west by patti Iriyakot; and on the east by the 
Walla Patti of Bijlot This patti was separated from Bijlot in 
1864, and at the same time the village of Negiana was transferred 
to Patti Badalpiir Talk. The land-revenue is collected with that 
of Bungi by a patwari usually resident at Buret. This patti lies 
along the right bank of the Hingwa stream from its source to its 
confluence with the western R4mganga near Bhura. 

Knsarj an eminence of the lower Himalaj’-a at the southern 
extremity of patti Malla Syduara and parganah Barahmandal in 
Kuinaon, is distant 13 miles north-east from Almora. It con¬ 
tains the summer residence of the Commissioner of Kumaon and 
A few ether houses belonging to Europeans. The view of the snowy 
range hence can hardly be surpassed. The elevation is 7,969 
feet above the sea. There is a good road from Almora and one 
branching oflf to Haw&lb4g and another to BSgesWar. The station 
t)f the Great Trigenometfical Survey here lies in latitude 29®-42'- 
26^ and longitude 79®-47'-44'' at an elevation of 7,913 feefe 
Amongst the local legends of Binsar is the story of Ealbisht told 
elsewhere. The Denis of the neighbourhood particularly reverence 
his name, aild before special oaths were abolished in our courts they 
used to take in their hands a paper or a stone wrapped in paper 
bearing his name as an oath instead of the Ganges water lised else¬ 
where. It is said that the villagers of Bhukunda once desired 
to divert the stream near the temple to their own fields, bat tlie 
deity interposed and caused water to flow in the ravine to the 
tight of the hut which is hence called Bur-ke-pdai or the ^ boon- 
given water 

^ * . 

Birahi or Biri Ganga, a river of the GarhwSI district, rises in the 
northern glaciers of Trisul, 15 ihiles east of the village of Ilaui 
in latitude 30^-20' and longitude 79^-45^, It has two branches 
which join below this village. The Birahi has a course east to 
west and its length is about 25 miles: it Joins the Alaknanda oU 
the left bank at the village of Birahi six miles above Chimoli ia 
latitude 30®-24'-40" and longitude 79®-25'-5P''. In 1868, a land¬ 
slip fell into the lake of Gudyir Tal which supplies one Of the’ feeders 
of this river, arid drove out half of the water of the lake, instaiJM 
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taneously causing the river to overflow and even floo'iiiiff the 
Alaknanda so greatly as to carry away two large wooden bridges, 
and sweep av^ay some 73 persons who were sleeping on its banks 
at Ghimoli. The Gudy^r Tdl is a small lake formed by the 
damming up of a small stream by a land-slip. It was, till the 
land-slip here mentioned fell, about half a mile long, it is now 
barely <][uarter of a mile long and 100 yards broad at its widest 
point. 

Bisaud, a sub-division of parganah Bdrahmandal, divided into 
three patiis at the recent settlement, the Malla, Talla, and Bichhla. 
The statistics of all three may be shown thus;— 
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Seme account has been given of the Malla Patti. All throe are 
dose to Almora. Udyan Ohand* was the first to distnrb the posses¬ 
sions of theKatyM Eajas of Bisand in the first half of the fifteenth 
century. Some seventy years later Kirati Chand completed the 
conquest. Local tradition relates that then Raila lived at the west 
end of the Almora bill and Baichhla Leva, a Eatyfiri B^ja, occupied 
the Ehagmara fort on the sooth side of the hill, the former was 
called on to give as tribute to the Chands two live partridges every 
day, and wearied with the task yielded his fort; whilst the Eat- 
yuri Baja fled to Syfinara, and his place was taken for a time 
* Gaz. XL, 52T, S34. 
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by tiie Bisaud Raja who also eventually yielded to the Chands. 
The patw&ri of the Malla Patti usually resides in Dharkhola and 
of the othei’S in Baiganiya* There are schools in BhainsagaoUj Sail 
and Dharkhola, 

Bisaud Malla, a small sub-division of parganah Barahmandal 
in Kumaon, is bounded on the north by Uohydr; on the south by 
the Mahryiiri Pattis; on the east by Salam, and on the west by 
Kotauli Main. The principal village is Tuleri. The patti was 
separated from Bisaud at the current settlement when two villages 
were transferred to Agar and one to Uchyur and one was received 
from Mahrjuri: see Bisaud. 

Bisjyula, a patti of parganah Dhydnirau in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by Pattis Agar, Chaubhainsi, and Malli Rau: 
on the east by the latter patti; on the south by paitis Ohaugadh 
and Ohhabis Dumanla^ and on the west by the latter patti and 
parganah Ghhakhdta. Bisjyula was formed from Malli Bau at 
the recent settlement The assessable area comprises 2,484 hids^ 
of which 762 are eulturable and 1,722 are cultivated (199 irrigated). 
The assessment at the conquest amounted to Rs, 1,038, which rose 
to Rs. 1,377 m 1820, and Rs. 1,675 in 1843: it is now Rs. 2,226 
which falls at Re. 0-14-4 per acre on the total assessable area and 
at Re, 1-4-8 per acre on the cultivation: 807 bisis are held as an 
endowment for charitable purposes revenue-free. The population 
at the time of settlement numbered 3,734 souls, of whom 2,021 are 
males. One village was received from Chaubhainsi, one from Ohha- 
khata, and three from Mahryiiri at the recent settlement. The pat- 
wari usually resides at Bhadrakot. 

Bogsarb, a forest bungalow and halting-place in Patti Bhabar 
(Patli Diin) of parganah Talla Saldn in Garhw&l, is situate on 
the left bank of the Eamganga river in the Patli Dun in latitude 
29°-34'-0 and longitude 78®-48'-30'', distant 12 miles 2 furlongs 
8 poles from KalushaUd and 9 miles 5 furlongs 8 poles from Chawal- 
chara. The road hence to the latter village crosses the R4mganga 
at its junction with the Paldin river on the right bank, 2 miles 2 fur¬ 
longs 4 poles. Both the bridges over the Eamganga are made fresh 
every year, the other rivers are unhridged. Thence the route 
passes up the Palain river, called in its lower course the Tumriya, 
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crossing the river three times by fords to Cliawalfchiira, 7 miles, 
35 poles* Ifo supplies or coolies are obtainable here, the road lying 
through the sdl forests of the lower hills is entirely devoid of human 
habitations, and is seldom traversed except in the cold weather 
by other than the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages* 

Borarau, a sub-division of parganah B^lrahmandal in Kumaon, 
divided into the Walla and Palla pattis at the recent settlement. 
These lie together and comprise the tract containing the head 
w’aters of the Kosila around and above Someswar to Pinnath 
and Kausani. The statistics of the two pattis may be shown 
thus:— 
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The incidence of the land revenue in the Palla patti on the 
total area assessable is Re. 1-8-8 per acre and in the Walla pattf 
Be. 1-10-11 per acre ; the incidence on cultivation is Rs* 2-5-11 and 
Es. 2-6-6 respectively. Borarau was conquered by Kirati Chimd, 
and colonised by his troops from Dhyanirau^ about J490 A, D. 
The Patw&ri lives at Someswar where there is a school and another 
atSalaunj. 

Bo-udiyar or Bo-udyar, the Bodar, Bugdwar and Bugdofir 
of travellers, a halting-place in Patti Malla Juh^r, of parganah 
Juh4r in Kumaon, is situated on the route from Almora by Mi¬ 
lam and the Unta-dhura Pass to Tibet on the right bank of the 
Gori river, five miles from Eargari, 102 miles from Almora and 
ten miles from Martoli, Bo-udiyar is a small open space used by 
the Bhotiyas for their encampments at an elevation of 8,028 feet 
above the level of the sea. The torrent of the same name is heire 

* Gaz. XLf p. 5S$. 
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crossed by a sdngajiT spar-bridge. Abreast of this place the Gori 
tumbles in cataracts over huge masses of rock with a fall in some 
places of 800 feet per mile. The road from Laspa is very difficult; 
it crosses the river twice ; once over a large sdnga and again over 
four smaller ones like ladders from rock to rock in the bed of the 
stream, where the river has a very great fall, a little below a very 
lofty precipic?}. The whole mountain here forms a complete wall 
from summit to base which is washed by the stream. Besides the 
ladders across the stream there are several others along the road 
which would otherwise be impassable. In May and June, these 
difficulties are avoided by marching over the snow-beds that are 
met with at that season all over the pver. When the snow melts 
in several places magnificent cascades are formed. In October a 
snow-bed was seen having a complete archway through which a 
stream passed which fell from a great height over a precipice 
immediately behind it. Below Laspa, about a mile, near the bed 
of Gori, large granite blocks are found ; beyond it to Bo-ndiy6r^ 
gneiss, with granite veins. 

Btidhi, a only sub-alpine village of Patti Byans in parganah 
Darm4 of Kumaon lies on the right bank of the Palangar stream 
above its confluence with the Kali in latitude 30®-6'’-30'' and longi¬ 
tude 80®-41^ : distant 7 marches or about 62 miles north-east of 
Askot. The village is passed on the route from Askot to the Byans 
passes into Tibet, and is situate amid some very lofty peaks of the 
main range of the Himalaya. Immediately above Budhi, a steep 
hill ridge advances from the mountain side on the north-west and 
extends across the valley, leaving but a narrow passage for the 
river. The summit Ohetu-Binayak (10,500 feet) is reached after 
an ascent of 1,750 feet by an easy path and thence Garbiya, the 
first village in upper Byans. The elevation according to fl. 
Strachey of Budhi is 8,500 feet above the level of the sea. 

Bungi, a patti of parganah Talla Salan in British Garhwfil, is 
bounded on the north by pattis Bijlot Palla, and Iriyakot; on the 
west by the latter patti and Painun ; on the south by the latter 
patti and the Kota Bhabar and on the east by the Suit pattis of 
Kumaun. The patwdri of Bijlot usually resident at Buret collects 
the revenue of this patti also ; both in 1864 aggregated for land- 
^ ‘ Udyar’ means a cave or hollow, 
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revenue and mddhart Rs, 2^686 and for gunth Rs. 45, paid by 
a population of 6,592 souls. This patti comprises the hilly tract 
lying between the Kulli river on the west, the Mandhil on the 
south, and the Ramganga on the east. There are iron mines 
worked at Gorkhanda and Bliaw^ni. 

a patti or sub-division of parganah D^rnia in Kumaon, 
occupies the valley of the Kuthi-Y^nkti in the extreme north-east¬ 
ern corner of the district. Jt its inhabited during the summer 
months by the Bhotiyas who occupy seven vilages—Gunji, Gar- 
biya, Kuthi, Nabhi, Napalchyu, Riinkang and W^ri-Budhi. The 
total assessable area is 393 of which 353 Ubxs are culti¬ 
vated and pay a revenue of Rs. 517 per annum. The population 
at the time of settlement numbered 1,722 souls (812 females). An 
account of a trip through By^ns to the Iiipu Pass,^ taken from 
Lieutenant H. Stnichey’s Journal, has been given under the 
article Bhotita Mahals. The patw^ri usually resides at Sosa : 
there is a school at Qarbiya. 

Byansghalji? a halting-place or the route between Hardw^r and 
Srinagar, lies 6 furlongs 29 poles north of the confiuence of the 
Ny&r river and the Ganges at By^nsghat, and is situate in latitude 
30®-3^-40'‘^ and longitude 78^-38'-30'^ ; the encamping ground is 
distant ,10 miles 5 furlongs from Ohandpur, the last stage, and 11 
miles 3 furlongs from Bidyakoti or 8 miles 1 furlong 37 poles from 
Deoprayag. The road hence to Ridyakoti keeps along the left 
bank of the Ganges river crossing the Naugaon and EJot rivulets 
1,440 yards, thence undulating to Umrasu on the left bank of the 
Eandi river, 5 miles 3 furlongs 22 poles. A short ascent leads 
hence to Gark-khal and a descent to the Handi which is crossed 
by a bridge of 56 feet span, 4 furlongs 15 poles. A short ascent 
and descent leads to a small rivulet, and a second ascent, descent, 
and level to DeopraySg, 2 miles 2 furlongs. Hence Dharms^las, 
encamping ground at Bidyakoti, 3 miles 1 furlong 15 poles. If the 
march is broken at Deopray&g the next stage will be Rduibdgh, 
8 miles 3 furlongs 26 poles, and Srinagar, 9 miles 5 furlongs 
18 poles. 

Tal &c ^ (2), 627: see further the articles Ohau^ns, Bdkas 
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Cliaclxak£b, or more correctly Tsa-Tsdkaj a great salt field in 
Hnndes, from wbich most of that imported into northern Kumaon 
and Garliw&l is brought. The lake which gives its name to the 
tract is situate in north latitude 32^-42and east longitude 
81^-55'-0^, at an elevation of over 15,000 feet above the level of the 
sea in the Zung of Rudukh and province of NSri in western Tibet 
The lake is almost connected with a larger one, the Nagong-cho, 
and was visited by an explorer in 1868, who states that an area of 
about twenty miles by ten is all about on a level with the lakes. 
This space is filled with salt, the water having evidently at one time 
covered the whole. Borax fields were seen at Ruksuin and Cha- 
chaka, and numbers of people were working on them. No gold or 
salt mines were seen or heard of between Thok-Jalang and 

Manasarowar, but numerous borax fields were seen, at one of which 
one hundred men were at work near a camp of some thirty tents. 
The borax generally was said to find its way to Kumaon. The 
Lhasa authorities levy a tax of about half a rupee for ten sheep or 
goat loads, about three maunds o? 24 Oft. The value of the trade 
. in borax and salt by the passes from Nilang to By fins for four 
years is as follows J— 



1 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881 

•82. 

1882-83. 

1 


Maunds. 

Rs. 

Maunds. 

Rs. 

Maunds 

Bs. 

Maunds. 

Rs 

Borax, 

18,948 

94,616 

28,536 

1,70,730 ' 

83,821 

2,02,926 

21,627 

1,72,216 

Salt 

39,785 

1,81,681 

i 

37,631 

1,56,790 

27,7l7 

1,10,868 

34,946 

1,39,784 

Total... 

68,733 

4,76,297 

66,067 

3,26,520 

61,638 

3,13,794 

66,473 

3,12,000 


Taking the weight carried in 1882-83 and an average of six trips 
during the season, and ten sheep or goats for every three maunds, 
the number employed would be about 32,000 for the passes alone, 
setting aside those used for carrying other articles, such as wool, 
drugs, &c., and the animals employed in carrying the borax and 
salt from the fields beyond the frontier to the nearest mart. 

Chakrata or Ohakarfiota, a cantonment for British troops 
in Khatt Birmau of Jaunsfir-Bdwar in the Debra Dan district, 
is situate in north latitude 30®-32''-20" and east longitude 
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77°-54^-30*', at an elevation of 6,885 feet above the level of the sea, 
25 miles from Kalsi and 40 miles from Mussooree by the bill road. 
The cantonments have an area of 4,^85 acres, or 6'7 square miles. 
The population in September, 1880, numbered 1,828 souls, of whom 
60 were Europeans, 1,081 were Hindus, ^49 were Musalmfins, 8 
were Eurasians, 27 were Native Christians, and there were 
three others. These are all either traders or camp followers. 
Previous to 1866, the site of the present cantonmente consisted of 
a raniTe of o-rass-clad hills with forests more or less dense run- 

o r> 

nicg up on all sides from the valleys below; The ground was 
used solely for grazing purposes, and a few low sheds here and there 
were the only signs of civilization* The road from Mussoore^) to 
Simla passed over these hills, and the fair e:^panse of comparatively 
smooth topped hills early attracted the notice of military men and 
became the subject of correspondence tirhen the question of hill 
sanitaria for British troops arose. The supposed unlimited Supply 
of good water at a high level on the JDeoban faiigeof hills marked 
the place as in every way siiitable for a military station.^ Opora-** 
tions commenced in 18d6, but no troops came until 1869, when somd 
Sappers were stationed here. These were succeeded by ILM.’s 
55th Kegiment under Colonel Hume, and it is to the interest taken 
by him and his men in the station that its rapid strides towards 
completion may he in a great measure attributed. For the iirst 
year the troops were occupied in road-making, blearing sites and 
building, they occupying temporary huts, but now substantial 
barracks have been built and a magnificent cart-road, soventy-soveu 
miles long, connects the station with Sahfiranpur by Timli and 
E61si, The original buildings and the road cost fifty-four lakhs 
of rupees, and most people consider that some loss substantial 
buildings and a less expensive roadway would equally have sub¬ 
served the objects contemplated. There is a Cantonment Magistrate’s 
court, post-ofSee, money-order office,' savings bank and telegraph 
office. There is no church, divine service being held in the gym¬ 
nasium. The water-supply from the Deoban hill, though not quite 
so unlimited as was at first supposed, is good and ample. If more 
be wanted, springs further off can be tapped. A scheme for bring¬ 
ing the water into [cantonments is now in progress of execntion^ 
1 From a note by Mr. H. G. Eossy C.iS.' 
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Only one regiment is at present stationed here, but sites have been 
cleared for the accommodation of another, and also for a convales¬ 
cent dep6t. The Simla and Mussooree road passes through the 
cantonments, where there is a good travellers’ bungalow 106 miles 
from the former and 40 miles from the latter. There is another 
bungalow on the road to Mussooree at Lakhw4r, 14 miles from 
Mussooree, and another is under constrnction between Lakhwdr 
and Chakrata. The scenery around Chakrata is wild and grand, 
and on the Simla road some of the finest views in the hills are 
to be obtained, but there is no shooting near the station and 
nothing to attract the sportsman. The cantonment funds in 1882-83 
showed an income of Rs. 8,483, of which Rs. 1,672 were raised by 
a watch and ward tax ; Rs. 2,524 by the sale of grass and wood; 
Es. 957 by voluntary subscriptions ; Rs. 1,866 by grants from the 
Imperial government, and the remainder by conservancy fees, 
pounds, fines, and rents. The expenditure for the same year amonn^ 
ed to Rs. 8,559, of which Rs. 1,535 were for police; Rs. 4,425 
for conservancy and establishment; Rs. 699 for public works ; 
^nd Rs. 1,900 for miscellaneous charges. ^ 

Ohalansyun,—a patii in parganah Dewalgarh of British Garh- 
wal, is hounded on the north by the Ganges, which separates it from 
Tlhri; on the south by patti Bidolsyun ; on the'east by patti Bach- 
hansydn; and on the west by Patti Katholsyun. This patti was 
formed from Dewalgarh in 1864. The patwdri of Bachhansyiin 
residing in Nawdsa collects the land-revenue of this patti. There 
is a school at Dungari. The patti contains the villages along the 
Dewal and Dungari streams, two small affluents of the Ganges. 
Near the source of the Dungari, the Gandkhola peak attains an 
elevation of 7,553 feet above the level of the s^. 

Chalsi or Ch&lisi, a patti of parganah Kdli Knmaon in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by patti Kangor; on the west by S&lam 
Talla and Malli Rdo; on the south by Pharka and Asi, and on the 
east by Gangol. The principal villages are Bairnkh, Ijuta, Gdgar, 
and Eanikot. The assessable area comprises 3,393 biszs, of which 
1,014 are cnltqrable and 3,378 are cultivated f84 irrigated). The 
laud tax yielded Rs. 910 in 1815; Rs. 1,348 in 1820: Rs. 1,579 
\a 1843, and now stands at Es. 2,5.78, which falls on the total 

21 
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assessable area at Re. 0-12-2 per acre, and on the onltivation at 
Re, 1-1-4 per acre. There were 631 bisis held free of revenue as 
giinth. The population at settlement comprised 2,501 males and 
1,978 females. This and Asi were formerly united, they lie to 
the extreme west and north-swest of the parganah and extend to¬ 
wards Deo Dhljra and the valley of the Pandr. The villages are 
numerous and the inhabitants are prosperous, but towards the west 
the soil is somewhat poor. Ohdlsi received two villages from Sdlam 
at the recent settlement. The patwdri usually resides at Ijta: 
there are schools at fiithakhal and Dungarakot. 

ChamoU, a small market-place, on the left bank of the Alak- 
nanda, on the Srinagar and Niti road in patti Talla Dasoli of 
Oarhwdl, is situate seven miles north of Nandpraydg. There is a 
pilgrim dispensary, a few shops for the sale of grain, and several 
dharmsdlas or rest-houses here, and in the winter a school for the 
children of Bhotiyas who come here to graze their flocks and herds 
on the flats along the river. The pilgrim road from I^edirndth by 
ITkhimath, and Gopeswar joins the Niti road here and passes the 
Alaknanda by an iron truss bridge of 110 feet span. Ohamoli was 
the scene of the disaster owing to the bursting of the Gudydr Tal 
(gi. »•) noticed elsewhere. 

Champawa,t or Ohamphdwat, a village in Patti Ohdrdl Palla 
of parganah Rdli Rumaon in Kumaon, lies in latitude 
and longitude 80‘^-7'-84'^ at an elevation of 5,546 feet (Tahsfli) 
above the level of the sea, 54 miles south-east of Almora. The 
population in 1881 was 358. It is, howeyer, important as the 
head-quarters of the Sub-Collector of the land revenpe (tahsSl- 
ddr) of parganah Rdli Kumaon, and the site of a police-station 
both of which are situated within the enclosure of the old fort, 
m rocks of Ohampdwat are partly gneiss, which having become 
disintegrated in many places, have given way and, acewding to 
McClelland, caused the destrnction of the greater part of the*old 
bnildiugs. It was the residence of the landholders styled Rinas of 
Kumaon before they transferred their seat to Almora in the middle 
of the sixteenth^ century.^ The old palace is now in ruins, bpt the 
fort partly remains. Amidst the ruins of the palace, of which the 
base and doorway of a balcony alone remain, is a fountain about ten 
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feet ^qiiare outside the quadrangle, and near to it are tliree or four 
temples on a level area about one hundred feet square hewn into 
thfe solid rock. They are each polygonal at the base twenty feet 
in diainetet and surmounted by ah arched dbme; all being con* 
Strticted of stone \vith good taste and elaborate workmanship. They 
iUust be of considerable antiquity as some apparently coeval ruins 
situate above the temples are in many places overgrown \Vith forests 
of aged oaks. The elevation above the sea is considerable, bnt 
Still froni its position in a valley the site is said tO be unhealthy. 
Owing to this Sansej the canlonnients Were reihoved from Goril- 
Chaur in 18i5 to Lohughdt, six miles fdrther north. Close to thd 
fort is a fine clunip of deoddr trees enclosing the temple of Ghatkii 
t)eota, in whose honor a fair is held annrially. The niound on which 
the temple is built is said to be tte Surmdchal of the Skanda 
Parana, bedause on this spot Vishnu assumed the Eurmi or tortoisO 
incarnatioil. The name Kumaon is said to Be a corruption of 
feurmdchal and the tradt of which dhampAwat is the centre is 
how known as Kdli Kumaon^ \ the Euraaon ndar the river 
Kali” to distinguish it from Other Eunlaons. It Was not till tho 
accession Of the Ohands to power that the nanie of their principat 
residence wds given to the whole district. 

Chandij a portion of the Bijnor district fornierly belonging tO 
Garhwal, generally known aS Chandi Pahar. It is bounded 
On the west by the Gauges, on the south-east by the I^aili Bau up 
to its junction With the Khara Sot; froni thence the boundary 
tuns up the Kharsi Sot about 2^ niiles, turns dp into a small tri¬ 
butary in a ndrth-Westerly direction, crosses a low ridge, and 
goes into the Ghasiram Sot, continuing dlodg this Sot to it^ 
Junction with the Ganges. The whole tract is densely covered 
With forest, thd nothern slopes with sal, and the base and depres¬ 
sions with hambns, but any taluable timber that it once possessed 
has been used up for charcoal for tfaeBoorkee workshops. Chandi 
frequently appears in the old Records. We find the ubiquitous 
Major Hearsay laying claini to it dt the Conquest as a pOrtion ot 

^ There were two divisions, (a) ^timaon including Stior, Gahgoli and Chau- 
gkrkha; and (5^ Kali Kumaon, including Dhyanirau, CbaubKainsi, and the other 
Jvattis of Kali Knmaqn. The people are called Kumai, but ordinarily in commori 
bonversation they call themselves by the nam^of their own patti; all the 
being known as Hhasiyas. 
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the bargain that he made with the exiled B^ja of Garhwfil to rea-* 
tore him to his possessions. His pretensions were purchased by 
the British Government for a good sum, and it nray be as well hero 
to record some of the facts concerning its history. 

In 1817, a portion of the Chandi taluka, extending from Anjani 
ghat to Bikhikes, and including seven in¬ 
habited and nine deserted villages, was an¬ 
nexed to the Ddn. These were assessed at a varying demand, 
amounting to Bs. 1,113 in 1821 and Es. 335 in 1828, and for five 
years subsequently at Bs. 259 a year. The portion remain¬ 
ing in GarhwdI was settled for five years by Mr. Traill, 1819-20, 
at Es. 1,147, being an increase of Es. 87 over the previous 
revenue, j>lua Es. 2,501 fer the defi-Ue^ or tithe on forest pro¬ 
duce. Fourteen villages were transferred to the Ddn in 1828 
and settled at Es. 6,834 by Mr. Shore. Traill writes in 1833 't 
—“ The taluka was partly in Sah5ranpur and partly in Mo- 
radabad before its annexation to GarhwM and the Ddn, and the 
periods of the leases differed from each other and the parts of th® 
province to which each was annexed.” Jt is consequently difficult 
and indeed of not much moment to trace out the actual revenue. 
The settlement of the Sah4ranpur portion expired in 1831, and a 
new settlement up to 1836 was made. The settlement of the 
Moradabad portion expired in the following year, and the new 
assessment was also made up to 18.36. The country is described 
as being almost entirely jangle and with little cultivation. “ To 
the natural impediments are added insecurity of life and property, 
in consequence of the constant incursions of dak&its from across 
the Ganges. Such are the facilities for concealment afforded by 
the dense jungles and islands in the Ganges covered with sisu 
forest that no establishment of police could successfully cope with 
them. ” In 1836-37 a new settlement was made for five years. 
Cultivation had decreased: out of 25 villages,’ 11 only were 
inhabited ; in three others there was a little cultivation, and 11 
were altogether waste. This state of things was due to two causes, 
the general nnhealthiness of the climate and troubles from dakfiits. 
Owing to the latter cause one village was wholly and two were 
partially abandoned during the previous settlement, and were now 
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landed over to the farmer of forest produce* The former settlement 
amoTinted to Rs. 3,673, and the new one to Rs. 3,718, inclndinfip 
Rs. 25 fees paid by gold-washers. At the expiration of this settle¬ 
ment in 1841 it was continued for another year, and then the low¬ 
land portion of talnkas Chandi and Mahuakot were annexed to the 
new district of Bijnor in October, 1842. These comprised then 
seven inhabited and four waste villages assessed at Es. 719; graz¬ 
ing dues, Rs. 300 ; forest dues, Rs. 4,818, and gold-washing Es. 32 ; 
total Rs. 5,869. The boundaries were Kunao on the north close to 
the Ganges and the exit of the Rawdsan stream on the east. 

Chandpur.—A parganah of Garhwal, contains eight pattis or 
sub-divisions, each of which is separately noticed, rur., Chandpur, 
Sili, Ohandpnr Taili, Ohoprakot, Ohauthan, Dhaijyiili, Lohba, Eani- 
gadh, and Sirgiir. The assessment of the land-tax at the various 
settlements was as follows:— 


1813. 

1816. 

1817. 

18SO, 

1333, 

1828. 

issa 

1840. 

Ourrmi, 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Ba. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Ha. 

6,092 

6,9 !6 

6,453 

7,860 

8,993 

9,345 

9,425 

9,(90 



At the last settlement there were 296 estates comprising 414 villages, 
containing an assessable area of 14,427 acres, of which 12,667 were 
cultivated. The land-revenue of 1861 amounted to Rs. 8,820, of 
■which only Rs. 40 were assessed on g'&nth lands; of the current 
assessment Rs. 189 are alienated. The water mill-rent amounted 
to Rs. 488. The land-revenue falls on the total assessable area at 
Rs. 0-11-5 per acre, and on the cultivation at Ks. 0-13-1 per 
acre. The population in 1841 amounted to 11,032 souls (5,734 
females); in 1853 to 25,017 (12,409 females); in 1858 to 22,950 
(11,181 females); in 1872 to 31,381 (15,738 females); and in 1881 
to 35,489 (18,153 females). Chandpur is the central parganah of 
Garhwal and is characterised by lofty and steep mountain ranges 
covered with forest, which separate the Pindar from the Ramganga, 
and the different streams which form the latter river from each 
other. Sili and Taili Chandpur possess some fine villages on the 
lofty slopes around the fort which was the seat of the first rulers 
of Garhwal as a whole before Dewalgarh and Srinagar were 
founded.^ Many of the villages consequently belong to the Puro- 
hits of the Rajas, Brahmans of the Eandtiri clan. Lohba, from 

* Qaas. XI. 524, 626, 603. 
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its position dn the frontier betv^een GarhwAl sLnd KnmsLon/^ writes 
Batten, was the scene of conflicts between the forces and inhabit¬ 
ants of the two rival districts ; and owing to this and similar posts 
along the whole line of frontier, the GorkhSlis Were kept 0!jt of 
Garhw&l for twelve years after they had obtained possession df 
Knmaon.^ The people of Lohba are conseijuentl^ a fine manly 
tace, and at present nlake very good soldiers, fatti Choprakot 
extends from east to west over a large spade of wild country, and 
in some parts the villages ard bdt sdantily iriteirspersad ^long the 
high wooded ranges. The people are for the riiost part poor, exOept 
at the south-east extremity, which bonders on PAH in Kumaon, 
and approaches in fertility and population to the prosperous state 
of its neighbourhood* l?he good effects of the settlement in 1840 
soon became apparent, especially in Choprakot, and some villages 
in the neighbourhood of Eaimir, where was formerly a tahsildSri 
establishment, and its abolition had removed one market for the sale 
of produce. The people of Choprakot also have not the benefit en¬ 
joyed by those of Lobba and Chandpur, of the pilgriiri road Running 
through their district. Good paths,* however, now exist over tbo 
high ranges on every side, add communication with Srinagar, 
Kumaon, and the northern parganahs from which the landholders 
have to procui'e their salt and wool, has become comparatively 
easy* A good road along tfie line of the NyAr rivOr and over the 
southern mountains noW connects this ttaOt with the principal routes 
leading to the markets of EAmnagar and Kotdwflra and other 
marts for hill produce at the foot of the' hills. Large quantities of 
hemp of the very best quality, in addition to grain, are grown. 

Chandpuf Silly—a patti of pargUnah Chandpur, in British 
GarhwAl, is bounded on the north by the Pindar river, which 
separates it from Kaplri; on the West by patti ifaili Chandpur onE 
the south by pattis Choprakot and Lohba, and on the east by patti 
Sirgur, It Was formed from Chandpur in 1864. The patw&ri of 
this patti resides at Eewar and collects the revenue of pattis 
Karakot and Sirgur, also which in 1864 aggregated Rs. 2,743 
for saddbart and land-revenue, and Rs. 53 for gdnih paid by 6,075 
souls. Chandpur Sili occupies the valley of the Bhar&rAgftr, a* 
< Secf Q«j^. XI. see, 67o, 67s. 
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Iribiitary of the Pindar, and the tract between it and the Pindar 
to the north. The principal villages are Adbadri ( 5 . 0 .), Khal 
opposite the old Port of Ohandpur, Beni-Tdl with a tea factory, 
Bhagoti with a school, Simli, Ratora, and Bugoli in the Pindar 
valley. The peaks of Biutal rise to 8,300 and 7,479 above Malsi 
and Adbadri respectively, by which the road from Ijohba to Karn- 
prayag passes on to Simli on the Pindar, There are iron nwnes 
at Budera, Ofmlakdt, dlabiipani, Qaqndiya, Bamli, and R^bqnga 
in working order and old mines at Naunyalu, Rai, Pirna, Agura- 
Totnair, I^amlyana, and R^ltapahar, There are old copper mines 
at Bagoli, Satuwa, Jasy4ni, Khargannda, Kalsaau Nagara, and 
patti Kamala. 

Ohandpur Talli,—a patti of parganah Chandpnr, in British 
Garhw&l, is bounded on the north by patti Binigadb; on the west 
bypattis Kandarsydn and Bachhansynn; on the south by pattis 
Dhaijyuli and Cfaoprakot, and on the east by patti Ohandpnr SiU. 
The patwari of this patti nanally resides at Simli and collects ttie 
revenue of Kapiri also; both aggregating in 1864? Rs. 2,163 for 
saddbart and land-revenue, and Rs. 278 for g4nth paid by 5,085 
souls. In 1864, sis villages were transferred to Kandarsyun. The 
road from Lohba to Faori passes through this patti by Gyunlad, 
other villages are Pandwdlmi Naini, Bandauli with a school, 
and Dharkot. 

0handpur Pcjrt,—situate in patti Sili Ohandpur and parga¬ 
nah Ohandpur of British Garhw&l, in latitude 30M0' longitude 
790 -I 2 '. This fort was the seat of Kanak P^l, the actual founder 
of the present Garhwdl dynasty, and whose descendant AjaiplI, 
consolidated the raj of GarhwdL It has also given ite name to 
the parganah* The fort is situated on the peak of a promontory 
formed by the bend of a stream flowing some 500 feet below it. 
The walls and same of the ruins of the dwelling-houses are still 
standing. The walls must have been very strongly built, as they 
are formed of large slabs of cut stone; the space within them 
may be one and-^a-half acres. It is said that an under-ground 
passage was dug from the fort down to the stream as water was 
only procurable from there, and that the mouth of it is visible 
near the stream, but no trace of it is to be found in the fort* 
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There are also two flights of stops, each formed of one solid block 
of stone, which are said to have been quarried in the DudiVke-toIi 
range,fa march and-a-half distant from the fort, though the actual 
place is not now known. It is hard to conceive liovv these blocks 
were brought to the spot over such a precipitous country; but the 
legend is that they were carried by two huge goats, both of which 
died on arrival at the fort. The road from Lohba to Karnpray^g 
passes close by the walls. 

Chandpur-ke-Manda, a village and halting-place iu patti 
Dhangu Talla of parganah Granga Salan in Garhwal on tlio route 
between flardwar and Srinagar lies in latitude 30®-3'-40''' and 
longitude 78^-33'-48,'"' distant 12 miles 32 poles from Bairaguna, 
and 10 miles 5 furlongs from Byansgli^t. The road hence to Bydns- 
gh^t keeps along the left bank of the Ganges river passing the Dabari 
rivulet level and ascending to Eotalibel, 4GQ yards, total lin#3f* 
Up. from Ohandpnr. Hence a short descent and level to Seirala 
rivulet and ascent, level and descent to the ghat rivulet, 4m, 3f. 
Up. level and ascent to liandi-khal and descent to Kul-gadh 
rivulet, 2in. 4p. Hence level to Bhairon-khdl for 2,520 yards 
and descent to Bydnsghdt where there is a bridge of 92 feet spaa 
across the Nydr river, Im. 7f. 25p. Thence an ascent of 6f. 20p, 
leads to the Bharams&las and encamping-ground. The route from 
Bj4nsghdt to Srinagar may be by Bidya-koti, 11m. 3f. 12p., and 
Srinagar, 14m. 7f. 29p. or by D.eopray% 8m. If. 37p.: R4ni* 
b6g 8m. 3f. 26p., and Srinagar 9m. 5f. 18p. The road is hot au.d 
low and the quicker marches are recommended. 

Ohangsil or Changsa-khago, a high mounfcaia ridge forming 
the boundary between the Native States of Bisahr and Garhwdl; 
also a pass on the road between those states leading up the valley 
of the most remote feeder of the Baspa. This route is one of great 
difficulty and danger as, except during the rains, it is blocked up 
by snow. Gerard in 1818 vainly tried to induce a guide to, conduct 
him over it, though in former times it seems to have been used 
frequently by Kunawari free-booters. Some notion of its difficulty 
may be gathered from the fact that Gerard, a few days afterwards, 
crossed the Oharang Pass, having an elevation of 17,348 feet with¬ 
out interruption while this was deemed impracticable. In the Gre 0 ,t 
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Trigonometrical Survey, a cone with an elevation of 21,178 feet 
is laid down, in latitude31‘^-lS^-O''' and longitude 7S°"35'-0''^5 
and a comparison of this position with that assigned to the pass by 
approximation in Gerard’s map of Kun4war will indicate that the 
cone is about two miles south-west of Changsil, which must conse¬ 
quently have a very considerable elevation. The position is laid 
in Gerard in latitude and longitude 78°-33'-0''. 

Ohamnaoll, a halting-place on the road from Paori to Almora 
and Ramnagar, in patti KimgadigSr of parganah Chaundkot in 
Garhwal, lies in latitude 29°-56'-50'' and longitude 78^-55'-40": 
distant 12 miles 25 poles from Toli and 12 miles 7 furlongs 29 poles 
from Kiinjoli. The road hence to Kdnjoli descends across the 
Machhlad river at Rdjsera, 1 mile 3 furlongs 36 poles, and thence 
passing the Silet stream, ascends to Ubotdhar, whence a le^el 
stretch brings it to the Kamera stream, 1 mile 6 fnrlongs 11 poles* 
Prom Kamera, an ascent leads to Seriyadhdr, crossing the road 
from KotdwSra to Rdmnagar, qnarter of a mile on; thence by Bina,^ 
Chanbat-fchdl and Bhiiichilam to Tilkhani-khal, 5 miles 3 poles* 
The road then descends to the Ohhanchirau bridge, 1 mile 3 fur¬ 
longs 15 poles, and passes by the Garhkot rivulet to Kunjoli (3 
miles 2 furlongs 4 poles) on the left bank of the Pachrar-gadh, The 
stage to Toli has been noticed under Toli. 

Cliaral Malla, a patti of parganah Kali Kumaon in Knmaon^ 
is bounded on the north by Regaruban and Gtimdes ; on the west| 
by Stiibisang and Sipti; on the east, by Gfimdes and Khilpattiphat} 
and on the south by Charal Talla. This patti w^as separated from 
Chardl at the recent settlement. The principal villages are Khdn 
and Majerha. The assessable area and other statistics of the Malla 
and Talk pattis may be shown thus :— 
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The land-tax falls on the whole assessable area at Ke, 0-10-11, 
per acre, in the Malla and at Re. 0-9-7, per acre, in the Talla patti; 
the incidence on the cultivation being Re. 1-5^5 and Re. 1-0-3 
per acre respectively. The revenue-free holdings for temple 
and personal service amount to 19 bisis in the Malla and to 288 
hisis in the Talla patti. CharAl gave two villages to Khilpattiph&t, 
five to Sipti, six to Suibisang, and two to Tallades at the recent 
settlement, and received two from Tallades. The patwdri usually 
resides at Ohampawat, where there is a school. 

'ChirSl Talla, a patti of parganah Kdli Kumaon in Kiimaon, 
is hounded on the north by Charal Malla; on the west by Gangol ; 
on the south by Palbelon Malla; and on the east by Khilpatti- 
phat and Tallades. This patti was separated from Charal at the re¬ 
cent settlement. The principal villages are Ohaikiini-Bora, Oham¬ 
pawat, and Phtingar. The patwari usually resides at Marhik. 
The statistics are given under the Malla patti. A few villages of 
Charal are high in the mountains and a few in the forest, but the 
greater number ax*e on a level. Umba Datta writes : Tho culti¬ 

vation is extensive and the climate excellent; but in tho wintor, 
men and cattle are nearlv atl obliged to leavo thoir homos and 
repair to the Bhabar. On this account the spring crops are 
neglected and poor. The four tribes of Tardgi, Bora, Chaudhri, 
and Karki or Khai'ku and their headmen or Biirhas were in former 
days counted great men, and held their lands rent-free in j&gir. 
Up to 1816, their homestead villages remained revenue-free, but 
these also were then placed in the revenue-paying area. The 
Bdrhas of each tribe were honored with birhaohari as well as 
thokddri leases i their brethren, though having no other means of 
livelihood, are still, from family pride, averse to personal labour in 
ibe fields and to load-carrying, and many of them have become 
poor.” 

Ohaubhainsi, a patti of parganah DhyAnirau in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by Mahryuri Bichhli; on the west by the 
same patti and Bisjyiila, on the south by the latter patti; and 
on the east by Bisjyfila and Malli Rau. The assessable area 
comprises 1,780 Usi$^ of which 891 are cnlturable and 889 are cul¬ 
tivated (six irrigated). The land-tax amouiiteJ to Rs. 808 in 
1815^ to Esw 815 in 1820, and to Rs. 803 in 1843. It is now 
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fis* 1,129, which falls on the total assessable area, at Be. 0-10-2 
per acre, and on the cultivation at Be. 1-6-4 per acre. The popu¬ 
lation, at the time of settlement, numbered 26,518 souls, of whom 
12,400 were females. This patti comprises the basin of the 
Ladhiya river, and extends from Deo Dhiira on the north to the 
Bh£bar on the south, occupying the high ranges which separate 
Dhyanirau from Chhakhata and Mahryuri. The chief possession of 
the people consists in large herds of cattle for which the mountains 
afford admirable pasture-grounds, and w^hich they take down in 
the wdnter toChorgaliya and other places in the Bhdbar, Some of 
the villages, such as Dini and its hamlets Maithi and Majhiali, are 
large and populous. The patti yields most abundant crops of 
rice and wheat, as well as of the coarser grains and turmeric ; the 
bdsmati rice of the sera (irrigated) land being very famous, but 
it is not favourably situated in regard to markets. The irrigated 
lands at Kulydl and Ohaunda, which form so beautiful a tract on 
the banks of the Ladhiya belonging chiefly to the three tribes of 
Bora, Mahta, and Kulyal, and their headmen are accounted wealthy. 
One village was transferred to Bisjyula, two to Chaugadh and four 
to Talli Ran, at the recent settlement ; whilst one was received from 
Talli Ran. The patwari usually lives in Pataliya. 

Ohaudans, a patti or sub-division of parganah Darma in 
Knmaon, lies between the Kali and the Dhaiili from their confla- 
ence northwards. It is only about 12 miles in length, and ai.ont 
eight miles in breadth, containing probably about 100 square miles of 
mountainous country between Khela and Nirpaniya-dhdra. The 
inhabitants are Bhotiyas who occupy some eleven villages assessed 
at only Rs, 210 per annum, Bungbfing, Jyunti, Edng, Fungla, 
Cbhalma-Ohhilasaun, Pinala Bhatkot, Suwa, Tantagaon-rannta, 
Sosa, Dharpango, Sirdang. and Sirkha. The total assessable area is 
616 hisls, of which 442 are cultivated, and the population at settle¬ 
ment numbered 780 souls (360 females): see Bhotiya Mahals. 
The patwdri usually resides at Sosa and there is a school at 
Sirdang. 

Ohangadh, or Ohaugarh, a patti of parganah Dhyanirau in 
Kumaon, is bounded on the north by Chhabis-Dumaula, Bisjyula, 
Main Eau and Talli Rau ; on the east by Talli Rau i on the south 
by the DhyaniRauBhabar; and on the west by Ohhabls-Dumaula 
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Ohaugadh was separated from Patti Talli Rau at the recent settle* 
menfc. The total assessable area comprises 2,983 Usia^ of which 
1,026 are culturable and 1^956 are cultivated (52 irrigated). The 
land-tax, at the conquest, amounted to Rs. 418, which rose in 
1820 to Rs, 650, and in 1843 to Rs, 785. It is now Rs. 1,819, 
which falls on the total assessable area at Re. 0-9-9 per acre and 
on the cultivation at Re. 0-14-10 per acre. The population, at the 
time of settlement, numbered 2,754 souls, of whom 1,485 were 
males. Seven villages were received from Malli Rau and two from 
Ohaubbainsi at the recent settlement. The patwari resides in 
GSgari, where there is a school. 

ChaugaOB, a patti of parganah Phald^kot in Kumaon, is bound¬ 
ed on the north by Athdigiili Walla ; on the west by Malli Doti; on 
the south by Dhiiraphat; and on the east by Ryuni, Dwfirsaun, and 
Kandarkhiiwa. The road through Khairna to Rdidkhet passes through 
it, along the Kuchgadh stream. The principal villages are Bajna, 
Chamoli, Khagyar, Khyunsalkot, and Ttinakot. The assessable area 
comprises 2,791 bisia, of which 514 are culturable and 2,277 are 
cultivated (97 irrigated). The land-tax yielded Rs. 1,879 in 1816 ; 
Rs. 2,070 in 1820 ^ Rs. 2,275 in 1843 ; and is now Rs. 2,919, which 
falls on the total assessable area at Re. 1-0-9 per acre, and on the 
cultivation at Rs. 1-4-6 per acre. The population at settlement 
numbered 4,926 souls, of whom 2,491 were males. Chang&oa 
gave five villages to Dhdraphdt, three to Kanddr-kbdwa, three to 
Malli Doti, and received 10 from Dhiiraphdt at the recent settle^ 
mont. The patwari usually resides in Bamsydn, where there is a 
school. 

Chaugarkha, aparganah in Kumaon, contains eight pattis, each 
of which is separately noticed—D&rdn, Khar^bi, Lakhanpur 
Malla and Talla, Rithagar, Ranger, and Sd/lam Malla and Talla* 
It comprises 362 mabdls or estates containing 474 villages. The 
assessment of the land-tax at each successive settlement was as 
follows:— 

1816. 1817. 1818. 1820. 1823. 1828. 1833. 1843. Current. 

Ks. Ks, Rfir. Hs. Bs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

3,991 4,433 5,046 6,776 7,644 7,677 7,SCO 8,012 16,871 

The total assessable area comprises 22,306 hisis, of which 7,235 
are culturable and 15,071 are cultivated (723 irrigated). The land 
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revenue falls on the total assessable area at Re. 0-11-5 per acre, and on 
the cultivation at Re. 1-10-0 per acre. The population, at the time of 
the present settlement, numbered 14,802 males and 12,643 females : 
in 1872,17,766 males and 12,534 females, and, in 1881, 15,416 males 
and 14,385 females. One thousand three hundred and forty-five him 
are held free of revenue for the support of temples, and 163 bUisln 
rmdfi^ The Sarju forms the boundary to the north and east, as far as its 
junction with the Panar: the latter forming the great drainage channel 
for all the southern portions of the parganab. To the west, the drain¬ 
age falls into the Suwal, an affluent of the Kosi, which in its turn 
joins the Ramganga and the Ganges, Thus we have in the centre 
of the pargauah, near the Saimdeo ridge, spots, within a few yards 
of each other, where springs are found which go to feed the Ganges 
on the west and tlie Sarda on the east, whose waters do not again 
mingle until the extreme southern point of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces is reached in the Ballia district. The name of the pargauah 
is derived from its four principal pattis, Salam, Bakhanpiir, D6rfiu, 
and Rangor. The two former are highly cultivated and thickly 
inhabited, the talldon or valley lands, especially in Silam, being 
famous for crops of the finest rice ; whilst the upardon or uplands 
have generally a good soil which produces hemp of fine quality. 
These portions are occupied chiefly by Bisht, Banola and Diuri 
Bajputs, andjinLakhanpur, Tiwari and Pande Brahmans are numer¬ 
ous. The road to Pithoragarh from Almora, crossing the Suw&l 
river at Supai, passes through Lakhanpur. The Dariin sub-division 
is celebrated for the great temple of Jageswar noticed elsewhere. 
The noble scenery of the range on which the temple is built is 
still further beautified by one of the largest groves of deoddr trees 
still existing in Knmaon, The patti is, however, poor, and the por¬ 
tion near the Sarju is still backward in cultivation : both this patti 
and Rangor resembling Gangoli in many respects. The lower 
portions of Ritbagar are unhealthy and backward, whilst the 
uplands are well cultivated and thickly inhabited. The mineral 
deposits of Khar5.hi are well known, though little worked. They 
consist of copper mines at Gaulgaon, Kapsu and Agar, and iron 
mines at Lobh. There are copper mines also at Ohimakholi in 
Bangor and iron mines at five places in 4he same patti, four in 
Panin, two in Lakhanpur Malla, and one in Salam Malla, all let for 
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Rs. 626 per annum. The remains of the fort of Pady^rkot are 
the only traces of the independent Khasiya Rajas of this parganah 
now existing. 

Chaukot Malla, a patti of parganah Pali PachhSon in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by Chauthan and Lohba of Garhwal; on 
the w’est by the former patti; on the east by Lohba and Palla 
Giwarj and on the south by Bichhla Chaukot and Talla Giwdr; 33 
■villages were received from the Talla patti and 16 transferred to it, 
and 46 were transferred to Giwar Talla at the recent settlement. 
The entire patti is drained by the tributaries of the Binau river, au 
affluent of the Eainganga, of which the two eastern branches drain 
the Chauthan patti in Garhwal The road from Almora to Srinagar 
by Ganai runs from east to west through this patti by Goluna, 
Khelaui bungalow, and Bhakurha. The patwdri usually resides at 
Deghat, where there is a school. The principal villages are Ohin- 
toli under Nagchula, Uprdrhi, Bharsoli, Kotsari, Kamaloswar, 
Patbarkhola, Ghdgiiti, Goluna, and Jaikhal. There is an old 
temple at Taldhar under the Lalnagari peak (5,348 feet), close to 
the road, but of no importance. The statistics of the Malla Bichhla 
and Talla pattis may be shown thus :— 
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There are small patches of rerenue-free land in each patti. The 
incidence of the land-tax per cultivated acre in the Malla patti 
is Re. 0-14-5, in the Bichhla is Re. 1-0-4, and in the Talla is 
Ke. 1-0-8 per acre. 
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Ohatlkot BichMa, a patti of parganah Pali Pachhion m 
Kumaon,is bounded on the north bj Garhwal and Malla Chaukot; 
on the south bj Garhwal and Talk Chaukot; on the west by 
Garhw&l; and on the east by Talla Chaukot. This patti was form¬ 
ed from pabtis Malla and Talk Chaukot at the recent settlement. 
It oeeupies the upper valley of the Kh^tligadh, a tributary of the 
Eastern Ny^r river on the west, and the Binau river, a tributary of 
the Western Raraganga on the east. The road from Almora to 
Srinagar by M^si passes through the centre of the patti from 
east to west from Diuli to Sardikhet. The principal villages are 
Bhahuna, Chakragdon, Kahadgaon, Timli, Jaspur, Tanba-Dhaund, 
Masmoli, TJdepur, and Chanoli. The ridge forming the waterpart¬ 
ing between the eastern and western divisions contains the peaks 
of Banj-ki-dera and Juniyagarh (6,780 feet). The statistics will 
be found under Chaukot Malla. The patwdri usually resides at 
Jaspur, and there is a school at Sydide. 

Chaukot Talla, a patti of Pali Pachhdon in Kumaon, is bound-* 
ed on the north by Chaukot Malla; on the west by Chaukot 
Bichhla and Malla Suit; on the east by Talk Giwar and Walk 
Nayan ; and on the south by Malla Suit and Palla Nayan. It con¬ 
tains on the west the Potgadh-ke-rauli and its tributary stream, 
and on the north-east the lower course of the Binau stream, both 
feeders of the Rdmganga, whieh they join on the right bank, the 
one near Ddngari and the other at Budha-kedar, The principal 
villages are Airarhi Bisht and Rdjbdr, Khadalgaon, Nail, Farthok, 
and Chachroti. The entire patti is highly cultivated and thickly 
studded with villages. The statistics of permanent value will be 
found under Chaukot Malla. The higher portions of Chaukot are 
less fertile than the more central pattis, but are compensated by 
better climate and pasturage; and now that the border warfare with 
Garhwdi has ceased, cultivation has considerably extended ; but 
there is still great room for expansion. Thirty-three villages were 
transferred from this to the Malla patti and 16 villages were re¬ 
ceived from it at the recent settlement. The patwdri usually resides 
in Gumti, where there is a school. 

Ohaundkot, a parganah of the Garhwdl district, contains seven 
pattis or sub-divisions, each of which is separately noticed, 
Gorarsyiin, Jaintolsyiin, Kimgadigar, Maundarsyfin, Maw^sjdn,^ 
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Pingala Pdkhaj and Eingwdrsydn. The assessment of the land- 
revenue at the various settlements was as follows :— 
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At the recent settleraentj there were 184 estates comprising 287 
villages and containing a total area of assessable land, amounting 
to 11,461 acres, of which 10,580 acres were cultivated. The land re¬ 
venue of 1861 amounted to Rs. 4,*558, and the new assessment to 
Hs. 7,445, of which Rs. 309 were on account of alienated lauds. 
The water-mill tax amounted to only Rs. 10. The land reve¬ 
nue falls on the total assessable area at Re. 0-10-4 per acre and on 
the cultivation at Re. 0-11-3 per acre. The population in 1841 
amounted to 7,130 (3,281 females) ; in 1853, to 13,648 (6,782 
females) ; in 1858, to l«'^,o43 (6,617 females); in 1872, to 22,060 
(11,207 females) and in 1881, to 23,403(12,126 females). Chauud- 
kot is bounded on the north by Barahsyiin and Ohandpur and ou 
the south by the Saldn porganahs. In many respects it resembles 
Kumaon, and is drained on the east by tributaries of the Rdm- 
ganga and on the west by the Nyar. It is further noticeable for 
the almost entire absence of all forests, except towards the fort 
which gives its name to the parganah. The grain crops are remark¬ 
ably abundant, but, except in the cold weather, when the people can 
proceed to the plains, there is no good market for the surplus pro¬ 
duce near. The people have the reputation of being eminently 
litigious, and bear the character amongst the more simple Garh- 
wdlis of being almost as deceitful and cunniug as the lowlanders* 
Clay slate, mica slate and limestone, with oCcasioual granite are 
the prevailing rocks. 

Churani or Churanidhar, a village and encamping-ground 
on the Eastern Nyar river, in patti Iriyakot of parganah Malla 
Sal^n in Garhw^l, lies on the route from PSori to DhSron, 
in latitude 29®~3^“42''^ and longitude 78°-56'-30^^, distant 12 
miles 5 furlongs and 27 poles from Ohamn^on, and 12 miles 
2 furlongs 29 poles from the Maudhdl river encamping-ground’ 
near Kartiya. The road from Ohamnaon crosses the MachhUd 
river at Rajsera, 1 mile 3 furlongs 36 poles, and thence passes 
by the Silet rivulet up to Ubotdh&r, and level to the Kamera rivulet^ 
1 mile 6 furlongs 11 poles, whence an ascent to Seriyadbdr 
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of about 600 yards to the road leading to Eamnagar; from this, 
the road descends to the Kandoli rivulet, and, ascending to Deorari 
Devi, descends to the Kotai bridge, 1 mile 6 furlongs 2 poles. By 
Kaiadota and Ghandiy^l, the ascent to the Kanjakhal is reached, 
and thence, a descent to Gadari, 3 miles 2 furlongs 36 poles. From 
the Gadari rivulet to the Kola and Paniya-khet rivulets, the road 
is tolerably level, 1 mile 4 furlongs 36 poles. Thence Siddhi-khal 
is reached, and an ascent of 800 yards, before the descent to the 
ford across the eastern Nyir, on each side of which there is an eii- 
camping-ground. The river is here 140 feet wide with a bed of 
stones and gravel. Ohuranidhar village lies on the left bank, about 
1,020 3'ards from the river. 

Ohauthan, a patti of parganah Ohandpur in British Garhwal, is 
bounded on the north and north-east by Lohba j on the west, by 
Ghoprafeot, Dhaimdyalsyun and Meldhdr; and on the south and 
south-east, by Kumaon. This patti occupies the upper waters of 
the Binau, a tributary of the eastern Ny^r. It was separated from 
Choprakot in 1864, and in 1870 lost one village by transfer to 
Choprakot. The patwari of Cbauthdn usually resides in Kapholgaoa 
and collects the land-revenue of Meldhar and Dhaundyalsjun also; 
all three were assessed in 1864 at Rs. 2,506 for land-revenue and 
mddbart and Rs. 95 for gd ithy with a population of 5,405 souls, 
In 1884, there were 4,714 souls. The road from Almoraby Ganai 
to Pdori passes through the patti by the Biingidbar bungalow. 

Ohauthan, a patti of parganah Dhaniyakot in Kumaon, is 
hounded on the west by Kakalasaun Malla; on the north by the. 
same patti and Silaur Malla and Malli Doti; on the east by Kosydn 
Malla; and on the south by Kosydn Talla and UchakoL The road 
from Dw'ara to Rdmnagar runs througli the patti by Binkot and 
Mana. The principal villages are Binkot, Ohjiini, Ghagreti, Sirdni 
and Sunsyari. The assessable area comprises 1,874 bisis^ of which 
337 are cuUurable and 1,537 are cultivated (139 irrigated). The 
assessment of land-revenue amounted to Rs. 442 in 1815; in 1820 
to Rs. 1,431 ; in 1843 to Rs. 1,580; and is now Rs. 2,223, which 
falls at the rate of Be. 1-3-0 per acre on the total assessable area 
and at Re. 1-7-2 per acre on the cultivation. The population at 
the time of settlement numbered 3,730 souls, of whom 1,922 were 
males. The villages are large and flourishing, though few in 
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BUinbBr, aud b6n6fit by the pilgrim route and the Ndiiii Tfil, Rani- 
khet and Almora traffic. Thepatwdri usually resides in Joshikhola 
in Ko«yan Malla. 

Ohawaltbura, an encamping-ground in patti JBhabar (Putli 
Ddn) of parganah Talla Saldn in Garhwal, lies on the rout© 
between Kalu-Shahid and P£ori by the Jwdlpa bridge over the 
ISTyar river, and is situate in latitude 29®-39^ and longitude 
78^-46' -50'': distant 9 miles 5 furlongs and 8 poles fro*m Bogs&rh 
bungalow in the Pdtli Ddn valley; and 12 miles 4 furlongs 10 poles 
from the next stage north, Dugsun. The road from Chawalthdra 
to Dug ascends the Pillani river, the eastern branch of the Paldin, 
to its confluence with the Haldgadi stream ; by the left bank as far 
as Amsot, where it crosses to the right bank, 3 miles 2 furlongs. 
Thence still up the valley crossing the Khansor stream, a tributary 
falling into the Pillani on the right bank, three miles on ; it fol¬ 
lows north-west the Khansor stream by Kaliya under the Hathi- 
ke-ddnda range, Dhautiyal, and the Bdnsg4r rivulet (8 miles 2 
furlongs 28 poles), crossing the stream several times. Here the hill 
road commences and a good road leads to Dugsundbarby an ascent 
of 2 miles 7 furlongs 22 poles. 

Chhabis-Dumaula, a patti of parganah Dhydnirau in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by parganah OhhakhAta and patti 
Bisjydla; on the west, by parganah OhhdkhSta ; on the south, by 
the DhySnirau Bh&bar ; and on the east, by patti Ohangadh, 
ChhaMs-Dumaula was separated from Malli Rau at the recent 
settlement. The assessable area comprises 1,188 bisisy of which 347 
are culturable and 840 are cultivated (71 irrigated). The land-tax 
at the conquest amounted to Rs, 295, which rose to Rs. 320 in 1820 
and Rs. 468 in 1843. It is now Rs. 1,067, which falls at Re, 0-14-4 
per acre on the total assessable area and at Rs. 1-4-4 per acre on 
the cultivation. The population numbered at the last settlement 
2,108 souls, of whom 1,108 were males. The patwAri usually 
resides at Gagari, There is a school at BabyAr. 

Ohhakhata, a parganah of Kumaun, is bounded on the north 
by Dhaniya Kot, MahryiSri Palli, and Bisjyfila ; on the west by 
Kota Malla; on the east by Ofahabis-Oumaula and on. the south by 
the ChhakhAta Bhabar. The total assessable area comprises 4,255 
lisisy of which 1,551 are culturable and 2,703 are cultivated (487 
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irrigated). The assessment, in 1815, amounted to Rs. 1,519 ; in 
1820, to Rs. 1,698; in 1843, to Rs. 2,204; and the current revenue is 
Rs. 4,082, which falls at Re, 0-15-4 per acre on the assessable area 
and Rs. 1-8-2 per acre on the assessable cultivation. Three hundred 
and forty-four bUis are held in fee-simple or free of revenue: one vil¬ 
lage was transferred to Bisjyula and four to Dhaniya Kot at the 
recent settlement. The population, at the time of settlement, num¬ 
bered 7,li)7 souls, of whom 3,750 were males ; in 1872, 7,122 males 
and 5,803 femalesand in 1881,32,798 males and 23,95 i females, the 
last figures include the lowland population of the BhSbar portion. 
The parganah comprises 51 mahils or estates containing 61 vil* 
lages. The patwari resides at Silauti, where there is a school. The 
hill portions of Ohhakhata and Kota overhang the Bhabar and, with 
the exception of the north-western extremity of Kota, cover the 
southern or plains ward slope of the G4gar range from the Gaula 
on the east to the Kosi on the west The upper villages of both, 
accordingly, partake of the ordinary mountain character, the lower 
of the climate and productiveness of the Bhabar. Ohhakhata is 
said to be derived from khat (6;, khmhti (60^ and hhdt (Uke), or the 
sixty-six lakes. It occupies the whole basin of the Gaula. The 
Waini Tal lake forms the source of the Baliya branch of the Gaula 
river and Malwa Tal, the source of another branch. The Nauku- 
chiya and Bhiin lakes each send forth a stream to the Gaula and 
the collection of lakes and pools known as the Sat Tal send their 
surplus waters to the Baliya, It is said that Nala and Damiyauti, 
the hero and heroine of the celebrated story in the Mah&bharat a 
bearing their name, came daring their exile to the pools called 
after them near Bhim Tal, and that when Damayanti took up the 
fish from the lake prepared for cooking, the touch of her divine 
fingers restored them to life, and they were accordingly conimitted 
again to the lake. The fish of BMm Tal are noted for their broad 
flat heads and truncated tails, which appear as if the ends had been 
cut off. Hence the local proverb used when a good arrangement 
has been made and comes to nought 

^ Jah dpattia Mtiya mdchha tdljdnU 

^ When misfortune comes, cut up fish go back to the lake/ 

The central plateau, near Bhim Tal, contains one of finest 
sheets of cultiTatiou in the hills. As observed by Mr. Batten 
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the whole, the inhabitauts of Ohliakhfifca are a prosperons 
race, and amongst them the clans Mahura and Saun-Bisht, who 
first ventured to push their cultivation beyond the Barakheri pas« 
into the Bhabar (carrying with them to their clearing the name of 
their hill parganah), are, under the present secure Government^ 
reaping the fruits of their enterprise and are gradually increasing 
in wealth, retarded somewhat in the case' of the Mahuras by their 
family quarrels and divisions. The people present a contrast to 
their neighbours in Phaldakot, in being singularly averse to the 
labour of carrying loads, however profitable. They themselves 
account for this feeling by saying that their agricultural toils 
involving, besides their hill tillage, the sowing and reaping of a 
crop (and sometimes two) in the hot Bhabar, quite incapacitato 
them for physical exertions of the kind. The Kota people in a 
less degree aflPect the same distaste.” Under these circumstances 
the voluntary coolies necessary for Naini T^il are rarely, if over, 
natives of the immediate neighbourhood. 

Chhirha, a halting-place and traveller's bungalow on the road 
from Lohaghdt to Pithoragarh, distant 10 miles from the former 
and 17 miles from the latter, in patti Regartibdn of Kdli Kumaun* 
There is a baniya^s shop, but no servants at the bungalow. 

Ohobta, or Chaupatta, a halting-plaoe on the route between Man- 
dal and Ukhimath from Naudpraydg, is situate in patti Parfcandi 
of parganah Ndgpur in British GarhwSl, in latitude 30®-29' audi 
longitude 79°-14'-30'’^ It consists merely of a collection of huts 
in a glade of the forest, and is distant 10 miles 2 furlongs 23 poles 
from Ukhimath and 11 miles 1 furlong 25 poles from Gopeswar. 
The road from Gopeswar is undulating as far as Mandal, thence 
there is a long and tolerably steep ascent for about 7 miles to 
Ohobta. From the Pangarbasa dharmsdlas (about half way) to¬ 
wards the north-east there is a fine view of a snowy peak and its 
jsubordinate ranges. Further on, the road passes by Bhimudiydr, 
beneath the cliffs forming the southern side of the Obandrasila 
peak (12,071 feet), on which is the temple of TunganSth. From 
Ohobta, there is a perfect view of the line of hills lying above the 
route to Eeddrnath and of the Ked^rndth and Ohaukhamba peaks 
themselves, as well as of the summits of the Badrindth peaks. The 
peaks of Keddrndth seem to be precipices almost perpendicular, 
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no snow finding a resting-place on their grey sides. The Ohan- 
khamba peak appears like the crater of an extinct volcano with 
walls still standing and hollow inside ; that facing the south is the 
smallest and lowest. Diuri Tal is distant from here about seven 
miles, and the summit of Chandrasila between three and four miles. 

Ohoprakot, a patti of parganah Chandpur in British Garhwal, 
is bounded on the north by Bidolsyun, Kandarsjun, and Dli^ijjlili; 
on the west, by Ghurdnrsyun ; on the south, by Bangarsyun and 
Dhaundy^Isyun, and on the east, by patti Loliba. Six villages of 
this patti were transferred to patti KancMrsyun in 1864. The pat- 
wari of this patti usually resides in Kanyur and collects the land 
revenue of Dhaijyuli and BangArsyun also, aggregating in 1864, 
for land revenue and saddbart, Rs. 2,569 and for gdnth Es. 20, with 
a population of 5,955 souls : in 1881 there were 7,375 souls. The 
patti contains the upper valley of the KAl-gadh, a tributary of the 
eastern Nydr and the sources of the latter stream. 

Daha, a mart in Hundes, in the Ponkag of Kynngbuchya and 
province of Nari, is situate in north latitude 31®-13'-50'' and east 
longitude 79®-58'-50'^, at an elevation of 14,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. It comprises a small collection of mud and stone huts, 
which in the summer are increased by the tents of the Huniya and 
Bhotiya traders from Niti and Milam. The stages from the Balchha- 
dhura pass beyond Milam are Jank^ng, Kanchego, Dakhar, Sho- 
kong, Manum, Sbikyak, Dongpu, and Daba. The Zungpun of DAba 
has charge of the Niti and Jubar passes, 

Dahka, or Dubka, a stream rising on the southern declivity of 
the Gagar range south of patfeis Ucfaakot and Dhaniyafcot and 
forming, during the upper part of its course, the boundary between 
Malla and Talla Kota in Kumaon, has its sources in north latitude 
29‘^-30^ and east longitude 79°-22'. The GAgar range here rises to 
8,408 feet in Badhan-dhfira, 8,244 feet in an intermediate peak, and 
8,612 feet in Sonchuliya, the most eastern of the three. The Dabka 
holds a south-westerly course for about twenty miles to the village 
of Baruwa-ddng, where it finally passes from the mountains by the 
Baruwa peak (1,209 feet). In this part of its course, it crosses the 
Kota Dun by Ukali, Eamdatta, Dohaniya, and Debi-Eampur, 
whence it crosses the low hills, representing the SiwAliks here, 
receiving oji the right bank the Khioharhi torrent* !Ehe Dabka is 
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here everywhere fordable, except after heavy and continued rain, 
and then only for a few hours ; but in the Kota Dun it is frequently 
impassable after a heavy downfall, and the size and numl)er of the 
boulders in its bed there confirm what the people say of it, that 
it is a good servant, but a bad master. Its name, too, from ^duhncH^ 
^ to overwhelm/ confirms this statement. From Baruwa-ddng, it is 
known for a short distance as the Gatiya, then as the Gfighi, and 
lower down as the Nihal, when, after a course of about ninety miles, 
it joins the western Eamganga on the left bank. The Dabka is 
crossed by the road from Morddabad to K^ladhdngi. 

Dalmisain, a village and halting-place on the road between Pd.ori 
and Kotdwdra, is situate in latitude 29°-50'-l^' and longitude 78*- 
38'-12'"' in patti Talk Sikof parganah Talla Sakn in British Garh- 
w&l, distant 10 miles 6 furlongs and 33 poles from Gdin-p&ni, the 
previous stage, or 13 miles 4 furlongs 20 poles from Barsuri and 
9 miles 6 furlongs 33 poles from Kotdwara. The road hence to 
Kotdw£ra follows the valley of the Koh or Khoh river, along the 
left bank, passing the Do-gadh rivulet by a bridge near the junc¬ 
tion with the road from JKotdwara to pattis Taldin and Khdtali, 
1 mile 3 furlongs 36 poles; thence to Durga-devi slightly un¬ 
dulating, and the latter part of the road along bad precipices, 1 mile 
7 furlongs 16 poles to Amsaurh and Makhi-bhel, 2 miles 6 furlongs, 
from which it is 3 miles 5 furlongs 21 poles along a tolerably level 
road to Kotdwara. 

Datipur, a parganah of Kumaon, comprises eight pattis, each 
of which is noticed separately, vig., Ddnpur Malla, Biohhla and 
Talla, Ddg; Katyur Malla, Bichhla and Talla, and Nd.kiiri. The 
assesment of the land-revenue at the different settlements was as 


follows :■ 

1S16. 

1817. 

1818. 

1820. 

1823. 

1828. 

1833. 

1843. 

Current. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

3,583 

3,d66 

4,280 

4,013 

5,746 

6,853 

5,958 

6,920 

16,362 


The incidence of the present land tax is Es. 0-12-11 per acre 
on the entire assessable area, and Rs. 1-9-1 per acre on the cultiva¬ 
tion. The assessable area comprises 19,019 of which 9,210 are 
culturable, and 9,80;^ are cultivated (3,976 irrigated). One thou¬ 
sand three hundred and sixty hUU are held as g^nt% and 287 free 
of revenue. There are 316 mahfils or estates comprising 517 
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Tillages, inhabited by 10,097 males and 8,769 females. In 187 
the population numbered 23,830 souls, of whom 11,094 we 
females; and in 1881, there were 17,817 males and 15,607 feraah 
Batten’s remarks on this parganah are applicable, for the me 
part, at the present day 

At the base and from the spurs of Nandadevi and its neighbour Nandatt 
rise the three rivers which give a character to the parganah and separate i 
extern part into three great valleys, viz.^ those of the Pindar, the Sarju, andti 
eastern RamgangSp while its western half is drained by the Gomatiand its aflSi 
ents, uniting with the Sarju at Bageswar. This last-named place, and the ruii 
of the most ancient seat of hill power at Bnijnith, render the western divisio 
or Malla and Talla Katyur, locally iilustrions ; made still more so by a iraditit 
that when the years of sanctity for Hardwrar and the Ganges shall have be< 
accomplished, the river virtue will be transferred to the Sarda, and be four 
chiefly glorified on the Sarju at BSgeswar. The agricultural prosperity < 
Banpur and Katyiir is not great s where the soil is best, and where facilities f< 
irrigation abound, there, unhappily (as for instance in the hot glen of tl 
Sarju), the climate is inimical to the increase of population, and the exceedin 
heaviness of the jungle tends to perpetuate the animal se>>urges of the hill 
The state of Katyur has improved in the lower patti of which at and towarc 
Bageswax the cultivation has increased, and the climate has proportionate! 
improved; and in the upper patti of which, where it has been always nmst difl 
cult to understand the causes of unhealthiness, a visible addition to the Ian 
under tillage and some restoration of inhabitants to deserted spots have occu 
red. Still the broad valleys of the Garura and Gomati at nearly 4,000 fe^ 
above the sea are as yet incompletely occupied. 

At one time, too, from the citadel of Ranchula, above their capital Katyu 
the ancient rulers of the hills must have looked down and around on an alrao 
unbroken picture of agricultural wealth, for, not only in the valleys, but t: 
three-fourths of the mountain sides, now covered with enormous forests ^ 
pine (specially in the west and south-west towards GopSlfcot and the otlu 
great fountain-heads of the Garura and Kosi) the well-built walls of fields ri 
main in multitudinous array, terrace upon terrace, a monument of former ii 
dustry and populousness, and only requiring the axe to prepare an immediai 
way for the plough. The valley of Baljnfitb, being situate on the frontier < 
Kumaon with Garhwal, and in the neighbourhood of Badhan fort, was often i 
all probability the scene of border conflicts and military exactions; and tl 
desertion of villages once having commenced, and no means of restoring tl 
population being at hand, the deterioration of climate, originating in the sprei 
of rank vegetation and the neglect of drainage may he supposed to have goi 
on from had to worse till finally the heat and moisture rendered it what it wi 
in the earlier days of onr rule, the most backward, unhealthy, and jungly portit 
of the district. The opening up of tea plantations and the increase of cultlvi 
tion has done much to improve the character of the climate.’^ 

The Danpur patti was first divided into Upper and Lower Bfinpur at tl 
second triennial settlement on account of the great diversity in tbe situate 
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and climate, and conseiJueDtly in the agricultural produce and the customs ot 
its inhabitants. In the Upper patti, phdpkar and other coarse grains are alone 
possible in the rains ; whilst in the spring, the produce differs in no respect, 
except fertility, from the rest of the province. Its inhabitants are remarkable 
for their industry, and derive considerable profits from the manufacture of 
blankets, mats, baskets, and the rearing of goats and sheep for the Bhotiya 
trade, on all of which there was a tax, now remitted. In the old Chand records 
the area of Upper Danpur was entered in hdohhaSy mdshas and ratify and in the 
Gorkhali hooks in jijdlas* In Lower Danpur, a large increase in revenue was ob¬ 
tained by the bringing on the rent-roll small villages which bad been reclaimed, 
and were then discovered for the first time. The people of Danpur declare 
themselves to be descendants of the Danavas of mythology, just as the people 
of Kali Kamaon declare that they are of Daitya origin. The oldest inhabitants 
were a tribe of Khasiyas called Wohiliya, of whom no traces now remain. The 
' Danpuris are considered to be of a lower class by the other hill people further 
south, and they are certainly alone iu the w’orship of the deified Kha'-iyas, Ldl 
Dana, Dharm Sinha, Dana, and Bir Sinha Dana. They have numbers of quaint 
legends of their own. Thus they say that the Kawa-lekh, a snowy peak above the 
Sundar-dhfinga, is the paradise of crows, who all seek to die there : and if they 
die elsewhere, some crow brings a feather of the dead one and deposits it with 
the rest. Another local legend is related to explain why a bear is held to bo 
as wise as a woman : in former dajs a woman dressfd in white lulled her hus¬ 
band and was expelled from society, when she became a bear, and the whiteness 
of the bear’s breast represents the white clothes worn by the woman.’’ 

Danpur Malla, a patti of parganah Danpur of KutnSon, is 
bounded on the south by Talla and Bichhla Danpur ; on the west, 
by parganah Badhan of Garhw^l ; on the east, by Bichhla D^inpur 
and Malla Juhdr ; and on the north, by the peaks of Nanda Devi and 
Nandakot. The road from Almora to Milam branches off at the 
southern boundary to the east, and the road to the Pinclari glacier 
runs straight north. The statistics of the Malla, Bichhla and Talla 
pattis may be shown thus - 
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The assessment on fche cultivated acre falls at Rs. l-O-ll in the 
Malla pattij at Rs. 1-12-2 in the Bichhla patti, and at Rs. 1-10-5 in 
the Talla patti. The principal villages are Bauro, Chanrh, Dhokuti, 
Dnb^rh, Sdpi, and Sorag. Twelve villages were transferred to the 
Talla patti, which also received 10 from Katyiir Malla at the 
recent settlement, and gave over eight to Diig and one to Kamsydr. 
The patwari usually resides at Lwarkhet; there is a"" school at 
Pharsali. There are iron mines at Earmi in the Malla patti and 
at Jagthana in the Talla patti. 

Danpur Bichhla, a patti of parganah Danpnr in Enmaon, is 
bounded on the north and west by Danpur Malla ; on the east 
by Tallades, and on the south by Danpur Talla, Nakuri, and Pun- 
garaon. This patti was separated from Malla Danpur at the recent 
settlement. The statistics are given under Danpur Malla. The 
principal villages are Bhandar, Liti, Naukorhi, and Barhet. Two 
villages were received from PungarSon at the recent settlement. 
The patwdri resides at Liti, where there is a school. 

Danpur Talla, a patti of parganah Dfinpur in Eumaon, is 
bounded on the north by Garhwal and Malla Ddnpur; on the 
west by Malla and Talla Eatyfir ; on the south by Talla Katyiir, 
Dug, and Nakuri ; and on the east by Nakuri and Bichhla Danpur. 
TheSarju flows through it from north to south-west, to a little 
below its confluence with the Kanalgar, The road to Milam lies 
along the right bank of the Sarja up to Kapkot, where the pat- 
wari resides. There is a school at Silgani. Other important villages 
are Bairha-Majhera, Harsil, Mallades, and the Photing villages 
above Kapkot on the right bank of the Sarju. The Nakfiri temple 
lies to the east of the Ilagddrai peak (7,083 feet) near Udij^r. 
The Tapalpain peak, on the southern boundary and same side of 
the Sarju, attains a height of 6,752 feet. To the west of Photing, 
on the right bank, Jakb^ri rises to 7,815 feet and Chirpatkot on 
the boundary of Malla Danpur and close to the river rises to 
6,637 feet. The Kanalgar, rising in the Jagtana peak and flowing 
first south-west under the name of the Daurdgar around the north¬ 
ern face of the Chundr peak (6,156 feet), then turns south-east 
between it and the Bor peak (6,652 feet) and passing by several 
small villages falls into the Sarju on its right bank a few miles above 
Bageswar. Samati on the Paunsarigadb, a tributary of the fiHanil, 

21 
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is in this patti. Portions of Talk Katydr were transferred to tliis 
patti at the recent settlement, and portions of this patti were added 
to the new pattis of Dug and Nakiiri (for statistics see DAnpur 
MALtAV 


Darma, a parganah in Kumaun, comprises four pattis, viz.^ 
D&rma Malla and Talk, Byans, and OliaudSns. The history of the 
assessments shows the following results 


3815. 

1817. 

1818. 

1820. 

1823. 

1828. 

1833. 

1843. 

Current. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Hs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

4,518 

5,766 

4,630 

1,226 

1,346 

1,368 

1,405 

1,400 

1,886 


The land tax now falls at Rs. 0-12-5 per acre on the total assess¬ 
able area and at Rs. 1-1-1 per acre on the cultivation. The whole 
area liable to land revenue amounts to 2,347 hisis^ of which 639 are 
culturable and 1,107 are cultivated (271 irrigated). There are only 
37 mahdls or estates comprising 43 villages and supporting a popu¬ 
lation of 4,701 souls, of whom 2,138 are females. Forty-seven 
Msisare held free of revenue. Ddrma proper is now divided into 
two pattis or sub-divisions: the Malla or upper and the Talk or 
lower, of which the statistics have been given. The upper patti 
occupies the valley of the Lissar river and the upper part of the 
Dhauli; the lower patti lying near the junction of the latter with the 
Kdli. (See article Bhotiya MahAis.) The patwdri resides at Khela 
Byfikpanth. 

Darma Yankti, a stream, rises on the northern slope of the 
Lunpiya-dhiira pass into Tibet from patti Bydns in Kumaon, near 
the larcha or dakJina^ as the foot of the pass is called. The stream 
here winds quietly through a fiat bed, a furlong wide, well strewn 
with fragments of broken stone. The road hence to Rdkas Tdl lies 
along the bed of the stream for some distance, and then along the 
right bank. Two or three miles further down, at the point where the 
river turns northward by east, the left bank assumes the straight 
and regular form, which is characteristic of the ravines to the north, 
in the Himalaya in this part of Hundes : it resembles a huge arti- 
€cial dyke running for several miles in a straight line, in a steep 
slope, which at this end is perhaps 500 feet in vertical height. The 
name is supposed to be derived from the stream having its origin 
in the Ddrma parganah. Below the larcha^ the stream is joined by 
the Silangtar, from the eastward, in a bed of great width and depth, 
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through a considerable opening in the motintains. Beyond Bha- 
witi the view on the road to the west is bounded by the high bank 
of the Darma-Yankti, which to the northward, however, gradually 
subsides into the lower plain. Further northward it receives an¬ 
other stream, the Gunda-Yankti, rising in Darma, after which the 
united river takes the name of Chd-g^r or Ohu-garb,and lower down 
receives another tributary that springs from high ground near 
Ligcheph, a day south of Kyunglung on the Ohirchun road. It then 
runs parallel to the coarse of the Satlaj, but in an opposite direction : 
hence the name here of Biphn-knla; ^ Biphu^ signifying contrary.” 
Before becoming the Chdgar, the Biphukula receives the Cfadnagu, 
^ a stream of Ddrma’ rising a few miles west of the Gunda-Yankti. 
The Ohdgdr joins the Tirthapuri branch of the Satlaj between 
Kyunglung and Tirthapuri [H. Strachey J, A. S. Ben. XYII. (^), 
98.] 

Darun, a patti of parganah Ohaugarkha in Kumaon, is formed 
from the old patti of that name and part of Lakhanpur. It is 
bounded on the north, by KithSgdr and the Sarju river, which 
separates it from Athgaon of Gangoli ; on the west, by Rithagdr, 
Lakhanpur Talla and Malla ; on the south, by patti Rangor; and on 
the east, by patti Bel of Gangoli. It is drained by the Alaknandi 
river, a tributary of the Sarju, which joins it on the left bank and 
further south by the Bhaur-gadh, a tributary of the same river sepa¬ 
rating it from Bangor. The road to Pithoragarh passes through this 
patti to the east by the Jageswar temple and Naini bungalow (j.u.) 
The total assessable area comprises 3,082 of which 1,311 are 
cultnrable and 1,770 are cultivated (15 irrigated). The assessment 
in 1815 amounted to Rs. 316; in 1820, to Rs. 603; in 1843, to 
Rs. 854, and the current assessment is Rs. 1,474, which falls on the 
total assessable area at Re. 0-7-8 per acre and on the cultivation at 
Be. 0-13-4 per acre. Two hundred and fourteen Msis are excluded 
from the revenue-paying area as and waste. The population 
at the time of settlement numbered 3,688 souls, of whom 2,058 were 
males. Sixteen villages were received from'Lakhanpur and twenty 
from Rangor at the recent settlement. The patwari usually resides 
at Naini: there are schools at Phaltiya and Jageswar. 

DasoU Malli, a patti of parganah Basoli in British GarhwSl, is 
bounded on the north, by Painkhanda Talla and Talla JDasoli ^ no 
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the south, by the Nandffini river ; on the west, by Talla Da soli ; and 
on the east, by JSTand&k. The principal villages to the west are 
Jdkhini, Khunana, Ohamtoli, and Nfigbagar in the Nandakini 
valley connected by a cross path with the Baijuath and Nandpraydg 
road near Kandai in the Talli patti. The copper mines at Bonga, 
PitkiSnda, Bagota-Hina, Charbang, Dany^la, Ghutgar, Suriri, and 
Saulabagar in parganah Dasoli are now waste. At the current 
settlement, in 1864, the two Dasoli pattis and Band comprised 102 
estates containing 142 villages with a total assessable area of 4,918 
acres, of which Sy-iSi were cultivated. The land revenue amount¬ 
ed to Es. 3,313, of which Es. 2,155 were alienated in rnddhart 
and the remainder in gilnth and mtidfi. The mill-tax yielded 
Es. 229 and the land revenue fell at Ee. 0-10-9 on the total assess- 
able area and at Re. 0-15-9 on the cultivation. Tlio population 
returns in 1841 gave 3,261 souls (1,385 females); in 1853, 7,10G 
(3,573females); in 1858, 7,063 (3,467 females); in 1872, 12,523 
(6,221 females) and in 1881, 10,043 (5,028 females). The patw6ri 
of Nandak, resident at Pharkhet, collects the land revenue of Dasoli 
Malli. 

Dasoli Talli, a patti of parganah Dasoli in British Garhw&l, 
is bounded on the north and west by the Alaknanda river on the 
east by Dasoli Malli; and on the south by Nanddk and the Pindar 
river. The Birah-ganga, running west, joins the Alaknanda on the 
left bank near Birahi in this patti, in latitude 30^-22'' and longitude 
79'’-45'; and further south, the Nandakini flowing in the same direc¬ 
tion joins it at Nandpray^g, in latitude 30°-19''-45^'' and longitude 
79®-21'-55''. The connecting ridges and spurs of the Kotiddnda 
(10,071 feet), Kotadanda, (8,323), Deangan (10,444), and Airadluk 
(10,354) peaks form the water-parting between the two rivers* To 
the north of the Birah-ganga, the Kakrondhar peak attains a height 
of 5,682 feet; and further east is the Dhangmaikund peak, 8,120 
feet. With such lofty mountains, cultivation is mostly confined 
to the river valleys. The road from Karnprayag through Nand- 
prayag to Badrin&th passes in a north-easterly direction along the 
left bank of the Alaknanda, while the road from Baijuath and 
Almora in Kumaon passes down the Nandakini river to Nand- 
praydg. The patw^dri of this patti, resident at Nandpraydg, collects 
the revenue of Band also, which in 1864 aggregated from all 
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sonrces for both patlis Rs. 2,628, of which Es. 1,062 were from 
gi!tnth and rerenue-free lands and the remainder saddhart. 

Dehra, a mnnicipality and chief town of the Dehra Dun dis¬ 
trict, is situate in north latitude 30°-19^ and east longitude 78°-5', 
at an elevation of 2,300 feet above the level of the sea. The office 
of the Great Trigonometrical Survey is 2,323 feet. Dehra lies on 
the road connecting Mussooree with the plains, and is distant 42 
miles from Sah&ranpiir, the same from Rurki, 14 miles from Mus¬ 
sooree and 7 miles from Rajpur. The road to Sah&ranpur is by 
the Mohand pass, raised, bridged, and metalled throughout, A good 
second-class road, raised and bridged and for a short distance 
metalled, connects with the Jumna on the west; and a third class 
I'oad proceeds through the eastern Dan to Hardwar on the east. 
In 1827, Dehra contained 518 houses and a population of 2,126 
souls. In 1881, the population numbered 20,683 souls (8,442 
females;, of whom 15,063 (6,006 females) were Hindus, 4,881 
(1,949 females) were Musalmdns, ^nd 739 (4S7 females) were 
Christiana. The number of inhabited houses was 3,959. The 
occupations of the people are those of an ordinary Indian town, 
and may be shown (for those followed by more than forty persons) 
thus :—Brokers, 46 ; carpenters, 148 ; gardeners, 167 ; cooks, 172 ; 
cloth-sellers, 78 ; butchers, 66 ; beggars, 157 ; water-carriers, 118; 
labourers, 174; shop-keepers, 232; pensioners, 74; druggists 42; 
peons, 123; watchmen, 63; sweepers, 274 ; tailors, 265; milkmen, 
43; washermen, 149; palanq[uin*bearers, 47; grooms, 256; 
masons, 164; goldsmiths, 70; cultivators, 365; potters, 75; 
greengrocers, 99 ; cartmen, 192 ; grass-cutters, 250 ; wood-cutters, 
143 ; blacksmiths, 49; day labourers, 738; office clerks, 103; and 
servants, 117. The native town' lies to the east and west of the 
principal road from Mohand to Bdjpur, and is surrounded by ham¬ 
lets practically forming a portion of the town of Dehra, but of 
which some are, and some are not, included within municipal limits. 
Such are Dharmpur, Ohukwala and Hathi-barkhala; near the 
Hardw&r, Jumna, and Eajpur roads respectively, and which are 
not within municipal limits, and Dilaram-ki-bazar, Karnpur, 
and Dalanw&la, included within municipal limits. The central 
portion of the town is built on the crest of a low ridge, which 
11 am indebted to Mr. Fisher, for this notioe* 
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extends from the Mohand pass to Bdjpar, and forms the water-part¬ 
ing between the Ganges and the Jumna. In the early accounts, 
Pehra is described as situate amid dense groves of mango-trees, 
surrounded by verdure-clad fields, the vicinity being watered 
by a torrent descending from the mountain. Seen from Mussooree, 
the country around Dehra appears to be well-wooded, especially at 
the southern extremity of the town, where the grove, called Lakhi- 
b&gh, affords a good encamping-ground. From an early time, the 
drinking-water of Dehra has been supplied by an aqueduct drawn 
from the head of the Bispana torrent near Edjpur. In 1841-4:4, 
this was repaired and restored, and designated the Rdjpur canal 
Divided into two, it intersects the civil station and Dehra, and 
forms one of the most characteristic features of the place* Al¬ 
though it may be charged with being the cause of malaria in somo 
cases, there is no doubt of its being the cause of the verdure which 
makes Dehra at all times one of the prettiest stations in India, 

The canal, too, has helped to rear the magnificent bambus 
which, in fine clumps of several yards in circuit, are still to be seen 
^ ^ along the road. These perished to a groat 

extent in 1881, after flowering. Mr. Duthio 
records this phenomenon, and writes :— 


Among the remedies whicb hare l?een suggested for keeping them alive 
under these circumstances is one known very well to natives and said to have 
been successful. As soon as the flowers begin to appear, all the stems are cub 
down close to the ground, after which the roots arc covered over with manure 
and litter and set fire to. When the rainy season comes on, it is said that au 
abundant crop of Jyoung shoots will break out from the old roots. It is not 
difficult to understand the cause of death under ordinary circumstancos when 
we consider how the plants must be weakened by the sudden production of such 
an enormous mass of flowers j and at the same time, being almost devoid of 
leaves, the plants are thereby deprived of the means of obtaining their proper 
nourishuQent by the action of the roots. The effect of fire being applied may 
possibly be to seal up the points from which the remaining strength or sap of 
the plant was issuing, and to cause it to be stored up just as nature docs in the 
case of bulbs, tubers, and other fleshy underground organs, and which under 
suitable conditions are capable of perpetuating the plant,” 


The civil station extends along the Eajpur road, from the 


Civil station. 


northern extremity of the native town to the 
Body-guard lines which are about midway 


between Dehra and Rajpur, There are a few other houses near the 
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race-course and towards cantonments. The fine open space be¬ 
tween the latter and the civil station was the old parade-ground 
used bj the troops stationed at Dehra, until the lines were remov¬ 
ed to the higher ground across the Bindhal stream. The race¬ 
course belongs to the municipalityj and is one of the finest in India, 
and makes the Dehra week in October rank amongst the most 
successful meets. The site of the new cantonments, occupied by the 
2nd Gurkhas or Sirmor Battalion, is regarded as the healthiest 

^ part of Dehra, and lies about two miles from 

Oantonmeiits. ' . /. i -r 

the town on the right of the Jumna road. 

A new road branches off from the Eajpur road near the Dilarfim- 
kUhiz&r to cantonments, called the H4thibarkhdla^ road, which 
shortens the distance to Bdjpnr, The comparative elevation of 
the lines gives a drier site, and there is nothing to obstruct the air 
from the hills in the way of forest, so that the climate of canton¬ 
ments is perceptibly better than that of Dehra civil station, with its 
luxuriant vegetation and damp soil. The irrigation cut from the 
western canal passes through cantonments, and, although unfit 
for drinking purposes, is used for irrigation. A fine rifle-range has 
been made near the quarter-guard, and, to the right, the lines 
with a bazaar and hospital at no great distance. The private 
houses are mostly owned by the officers of the regiment quartered 
here. The suburbs of both cantonments and the civil station con¬ 
tain numerous tea-gardens. 

The Viceroy’s body-guard has its head-quarters at Dehra, the 

lines being situate about half-way between Dehra and R^jpur. The 

^ Viceroy’s stables, with accommodation for 

Troops. 

some fifty horses, are situate near the race¬ 
course. The body-guard arrives' at Dehra at the end of March 
and leaves for Calcutta at the end of October. The Sirmor batta¬ 
lion, now known as the 2nd Gurkhas, was formed, in 1815, from 
the disbanded Nepdlese troops, and was first stationed at Nahan, 
the chief town of Sirmor. It was directed to join the force assem¬ 
bled at Sitapur in Oudh and destined to invade Nepal, but had 
only reached Mur£dabad when the order was countermanded, and 

^ The name H^thibarkhala has its origin in a tradition to the effect that 
there was here a great bar tree {Ficus indica')^ which had an opening between its 
trunks through which an elephant tried to pass, and in doing so rent the tree 
as under, whence the name of the Tillage, khdla being * a pass ’ in Hindi. 
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it returned to Dehra, which had been selected as its future canton¬ 
ment.^ It was again on service at Sitapur and in October, 1817, 
served under Sir David Ochterlony in the Mahrfitha campaign. 
In 1824, it assisted in clearing the Siwdliks of the Gujar banditti,^ 
and in 1825-26 two companies served at the siege and capture of 
Bhartpur. In 1846, the regiment reached Ludhidna in time to 
save it from plunder by the Sikhs, and was present at Aliwal and 
Sobraon. In 1848, it was again on service at LudhiSna, and 
remained there until the end of the second Sikh war. In 1850, it 
became a general service corps, and, in 1857, was the first in the 
field against the rebels, where its services at Badli-ke-sar&i and as 
the main picquet at Hindu Rao’s house cannot easily be forgotten, 
losing as it did 327 killed and wounded out of 490 of all grades. 
The regiment^ became known as the Sirmor rifle regiment for this 
service. In 1864, it served in the Moinand war; in 1868, in the 
Hazara expedition ; in 1870, in the Lushdi expedition ; and, in 1876, 
was honored in having His Royal Highness Field Marshal, the 
Prince of Wales, as its honorary colonel, and the name was changed 
to the Prince of Wales’ Own.” In 1878, the regiment formed a 
portion of the Malta and Cyprus expedition, and proceeded thence 
to Afgh&nistdn, joining in the march from Kdbul to Kandahdr, and 
being present at the battle of Kandahdr in September, 1880. This 
record of services is surpassed by no other regiment, and Dehra 
does well to be proud of its popular local regiment. 

Turning to Dehra itself, the municipality divides it into 27 mu- 
„ hallas or wards, viz,. Akhdra ; Paltanbdzfir; 

Mannuganj; Parsauliwala; Talla muhalla; 
Bdzdr Jawahir mistri; Jatiya, near Eharbara ; Jdtiya, near 
Aragarh; Chukwdla; Darshani-darwaza; Bazd,f Dildram; Bdzdr 
Dhdmuwala; Dhamuwdia; Dalanwdia ; Salawdla ; Phdltu-line ; 
Karanpur ; Kua-muhalla ; Kumhdrwala; Korsi-muhalla ; Khar- 
bara; Ghosi-muhalla; Lakhi-bagh; Luniya-muhalla ; Mansingh- 
wdla; Ndyanagar police lines and Eayanagai^. Most of these 
names explain their origin from some person or place^connected 

* When formed there were 10 companies of one subahdar, four jamadars, 
eigrht havildSrs, two buglers, and 120 sepoys each. This was reduced in 1818 to 
eight companies of 80 men each. ® See Williams’ Memoir, p. 145. ® It 

also received an extra color bearing the word « Dehli*' in English, Urdu, and 
Hindi, similar to those of British line regiments^ 
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^itb them. The Darshani-darw5za is one of the gates of the Sikh 
temple from which a view of the tomb of the is obtained. 

Eharbara is said to mark the place where, in a fight between the 
P&ndavas and Kanravas, a cow was accidentally wounded in the 
hoof (khar) by an arrow ; or, according to others, where the cow 
K&madhenu planted her hoof, and three springs broke ont, which 
now fill the tank excavated by Panjab Euar. The chief public 
offices are the session conrt-honse; the offices of the Great Trigond^ 
metrical Survey; the tahsili; post-office; telegraph-office ; police- 
station ; dispensary; sarai, and leper asylum. The club, the 
American Mission schools, Convent school, and three Government 
schools end the list. The club was started in 1878, and now has a 
convenient house and some resident members. There are two 
hotels—Gee’s hotel and the Victoria, which is badly situated. The 
American angle-vernacular boys^ school dates from 1854, when 
Mr. Colvin gave a portion of the tahsili compound for the use of 
the mission, which was exchanged for a better site by Mr. Dunlop- 
In 1881, there were 137 pupils, of whom 110 were Hindus, 15 
were Mnsalm^ns, and 12 were Christians. In 1884 there were 162 
boys on the rolls. A native Christian school for girls was opened 
in 1859 by the Reverend D. Herron and supplies a long-felt want. 
In 1881, there were 134 boarders and eight day-pnpils, and in 1884, 
there were 140 on the rolls. A fine building has recently been 
erected to accommodate teachers and pupils. Education in its 
highest form is aimed at, but the importance attached to the domes¬ 
tic arts gives it a more definite and practical aim.’^ The teaching 
is intended to include the entrance university course. The pupils 
come from all parts of the Eorth-Western Provinces and the Pan- 
3 &b, and the moderate charge of six rupees per mensem for board 
and tuition place it within the means of all. Another Christian in¬ 
stitution is the Ludhiana orphanage established there in 1836 and 
removed to Debra in 1871. Mr. Wood^s academy and the Convent 
schools cCme down to Uehra from Mussooree in the winter* 
The convent was established in 1845, and has 100 pupils and from 
eleven to fourteen religious ladies in residence* The winter head¬ 
quarters of the Great Trigonometrical Survey are here. Its records 
date from 1800, when it began in Madras, and its operations 
now include India and the neighbouring countries, A fghdnistan and 

25 
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Tibei^ The maps prodnced at Dehra are photozmcographed in 
Calcutta, -where the results obtained under the superintendence of 
Major Waterhouse are unsurpassed in any country for accuracy 
and finish. There is a church and Roman Catholic and Presby¬ 
terian chapels. 

The climate of Dehra may be termed,” writes Dr. McLaren, 
moist and temperate one. The average 
Climate. rainfall is 78 inches. The temperature in 

shade fluctuates from 37° in January to 98° in June and the daily 
range is not great, if we except the months of September and 
October, which form consequently the most unhealthy season of the 
year. The valley, on the whole, is peculiarly free from sudden 
extremes of heat and cold, especially from the blasts that scorch 
the country lying below its southern boundary, but owing to the 
cutting, clearing, and cultivating operations which have within the 
last few years been carried on, in the western portion of the Ddn, 
hot winds now accompany the advent of the summer months. 
These are not scorching in their effects, but are annually becoming 
more marked and prolonged, and are doubtless owing to the 
clearances of tree jungle which the landowners think fit to carry 
out. These warm breezes were unknown in Dehra before 1873, 
Prom its close proximity to the outer HimWayau range, Dehra is 
also generally cool: the cold weather commencing earlier and last¬ 
ing longer than in the plains. There are no special prevailing winds: 
a mild breeze during the warmer months being, during the day, 
wafted from the south, which changes its direction from the north after 
sunset, thus rendering the climate at this sultry season tolerable and 
pleasant. The water-supply of the European portion of the station 
is obtained from a spring^ at Nalap^ni, which issues from a small 
hill situated about two miles to the north-east. The present sup¬ 
ply of drinking water for the native population is obtained from 
an open canal which traverses by numerous channels the city^ 
being liable, however, to contamination of all kinds during every 

1 Becords, G. T. Survey, Vol. IL, Delira, 1870 . ^ A scheme for hring:- 

ing this water into the town in pipes has often been before the municipality. 
The cost of a cheap scheme by which the water could have been brought to a 
tank on the old parade-ground near the town is stated at Rs. 16 , 000 , but the 
apathy of the people themselves, the paucity of wealthy men, and the poverty 
of the municipal funds have hitherto presented insuperable obstacles to pro^ 
gress in this direction. 
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season of the year. Daring the rainy season especially, its quality 
is so bad that it is totally unfit for use, in fact it is very injurious, 
as shown by the general prevalence at that season of bowel-com¬ 
plaints, which constitute the chief causes of the local diseases. 
Tanks have lately been constructed at various points throughout 
the city to allow of the subsidence of matters held in suspension ; 
but so minutely divided are the suspended clay and sand, that 
nothing but boiling and filtering the water can render it fit for 
drinking purposes. In the station, there is only one well ia use, 
and it is 226 feet deep. It is kept more especially for jail use, but 
the quality of its water, too, is so inferior and has been such a fre¬ 
quent source of bowel ailments amongst the prisoners and others, 
that boiling and filtering have to be resorted to before it, also, is fit 
to use. 

Dehra being built on the watershed of the Biin, and the 
subsoil being composed of loose gravel, the drainage of the station 
and its suburbs is most perfect. The death-rate for the municipa¬ 
lity in 1880 was only 18*97 per thousand, and compared favourably 
with that of most others, the provincial average being 37*37. 
There is a second class sudder dispensary at Dehra, situated 
about the centre of the bazar to the right of the main road leading 
from Saharanpur to Rajpur. It was first opened in 1852, and is 
supported partly by Grovernment and partly by private and 
municipal contributions. Till very lately, there were two branch 
dispensaries in eonnection with it —one at Rajpur and another at 
K61si, both now abolished. This dispensary has six wards afibrd- 
ing accommodation to 20 males and 8 females, besides one which 
is kept exclusively for the better class of natives. The diseases 
ordinarily treated are malarial fevers, goitre, skin diseases and 
dysentery, respiratory affections, rheumatism, ophthalmia, diarrhoea, 
and diseases of the generative organs. The average daily attend¬ 
ance is in-patients 28, out-patients 87, and the number of 
inmates, including the hospital assistant and servants, 35 : total 
number of out-patients in the year (1881) 15,738, in-patients 
668. The average annual income, including Government grant, is 
Es. 2,400, and the expenditure Rs. 2,300. Yacoination is carried 
on, throughout the district, by a special officer of that department. 
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A vaocinator is paid partially from municipal funds, and is placed 
under the orders and directions of the Civil Surgeon, to whom 
reports of his work are made weekly. The leper asylum was 
opened in 1879, and is supported solely by private and municipal 
contributions. The building is situated outside the city, about a 
mile south of the Dehra cemetery, and is divided into two sym¬ 
metrical parts giving separate accommodation to the males and the 
females. The present number of inmates, including servants, is 91. 
The income scarcely covers the expenditure.’’ 


In 1881-82 the income of the Dehra mnnicipality amounted to 
Es. 11,351 and in 1882-83 to Es. 9,528. In the latter year the 
house-tax yielded Es. 6,002 from a cess on houses, buildings, and 
lands in the station and the city ; the nazAl 
Municipality. lands and houses vested in the municipality 


yielded Es. 836 and the sardi let for Rs. 530 : gardens brought in 
Es. 51; fines and pounds Rs. 940, and miscellaneous items, includ¬ 
ing the slaughterhouse, Rs. 1,108. The expenditure during 1881-82 
amounted to Rs. 11,227, and during 1882-83 to Rs. 9,525. In 
the latter year the cost of collection was Rs. 475, or nearly five per 
cent on the income : head-office establishment cost Rs. 279 ; whilst 
Es. 4,264 were spent on public works; Rs. 1,537 on police; 
Es. 200 on education ; Rs. 350 on charitable grants (vaccination 
and dispensary); Rs. 1,706 on conservancy ; Es. 458 oa water¬ 
ing ; Rs, 458 on lighting and Rs. 255 on miscellaneous objects. 
These figures giving the details for one year sufficiently show the 
character of the receipts and charges on account of the municipa¬ 
lity, The cantonment funds which are devoted to similar purposes 
showed an income of Rs. 1,227 from the sale of grass and wood, 
rents of lands under cultivation, pounds, and other minor sources; 
whilst Rs. 532 were expended on conservancy, repairs, and esta-f 
blishment. The affairs of the municipality are managed by a com¬ 
mittee, the majority of whom are elected by the tax-payers. The 
nnmher of houses assessed to the tax was 3,740 (118 in the civil 
station and 3,622 in the town), and the incidence of taxation is only 
about five annas per head per annum. The area of Dehra munici¬ 
pality is 2,315 acres, or 3^68 square miles; and of the cantonments 
is 566 acres. 
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The temple* or Gnrndwara of the Udasis, the sect of religions 
, , ascetics founded by Earn Btii, their Gnrn, 

was built in 1699 A. D. and is the onlj object 
of historical interest. The central block, in which the Gram’s bed 
is preserved, is a handsome structure, designed in the style of the 
Emperor Jahangir’s tomb: at the corners, it has smaller monuments 
in memory of the Guru’s four wives. The model adopted has 
naturally given a Muhammadan appearance to the whole, very 
carious in a place of worship built by Ud4sis, who suffered so 
much at their hands; brick, plastered over and pointed in imitation 
of mosaic, forms the material of the bailding. Three reservoirs, 
the largest of them being 230 feet long by 184 feet wide, are 
attached to the temple ; two receiving supplies of water from the 
Eajpur canal and the third from rainwater only; its use, for boiling 
pulses, rendering it necessary to limit the supply to this source, as 
canal water is too hard for the purpose. The revenues of the 
temple include the income derived from seven villages in British 
territory and six in Tihri, for which no rent or revenue is paid 
to the State. The revenue thus derived has risen enormonsly 
since Mr. Shore estimated it (in 1827, at Rs. 1635; Rs. 1,600 
from the former and Rs. 35 from the latter) owing to the immense 
rise in the value of land, so that, by common repute, the chief 
priest or Mahant, who has the absolute disposal of the revenues of 
the endowment, is the richest man in the Ddn. His election from 
among the disciples (chelas) of the last deceased Mahant was 
formerly guided by the Sikh chiefs of the Panj&b, a nazardna of 
Es. 500 being presented to the British Governmenfe at the installa¬ 
tion, with the complimentary gift in return of a pair of shawls. 
The distinctive head-dress of the sect worn by the high priest and 
his disciples is a cap of red cloth, shaped like a sugar-loaf, worked 
over with coloured thread and adorned with a black silk fringe 
round the rim. The acknowledgment of Guru Ram Rai s saint- 
ship is not confined to the IJdasis, hut most Hindu sects furnish 
devotees, especially in the Defara Dfin, where his influence was most 
felt. Perhaps, however, the most enthusiastic of his worshippers 
will be found now, as heretofore, among the Ois-Satlaj Sikhs. 
Owing to the doubt cast upon his legitimacy and the divergence 
^ See Ga^. SI. 840. 
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of his peaceful doctrines from the stern tenets of Sri Guru Gobind 
Sinhj the Akh41i Sikhs have uniformly refused him recognition, 
but notwithstanding this, it is on record that Ranjit Singh, when 
apprehensive of impending death in the spring of 1826, sent an 
offering of Rs. 500 to this temple. 

The time fixed for the annual ceremonies of the saint is that of 
the Hindu festival known as the Holi, usually falling in April. 
A fair {mela) lasting 10 days, and called Sangat^ commences on 
the 1st of Ohait, and, on the sixth, the ceremony of hoisting a new 
flag, upon a monster flagstaff standing between the temple and the 
large tank, takes place. Hundreds of pilgrims, to each of whom a 
day’s food is given by the Mahant, aid in this duty ; but the total 
number attending the fair varies from 3,000 to 10,000, the larger 
figure being reached only when the Hardwdr fair, whither the 
pilgrims flock immediately after, is very largely attended at the 
Rumbli and Adh-humhh. The authentic history of Dehra may be 

said to date from the close of the seven- 

Jaistory. 

teenth century (1756S., 1699 A.D.), when 
Earn Efii retired to the Diin, after his failure to obtain the recog¬ 
nition of his claims to succeed his father as Guru, and founded a 
sect of dissenters. He, at first, resided at Kdndli on the western side 
of the Tons river, hut ultimately removed to Kharbara (now includ¬ 
ed in the modern town of Dehra) and built the temple named after 
him at the neighbouring village of Dhdmuw41a, unless, as is some¬ 
times alleged, it was constructed by his widow, Panjtib Kuar, 
His presence soon attracted numerous devotees and a flourishing 
town, called Gurudw&ra or Dehra, grew up around his dwelling^. 
Coming with letters of recommendation from Aurangzeb to Fateh 
S4h of Garhw&l, the Guru was welcomed, and his temple endowed 
with the three villages of Kharbara, R4jpur, and Chama-Suri, 
to which four others—Dhdmuwala, Miyanwala, Panditwari, and 
Dhartawila—were added by his successor. Captain Paper visited 
Dehra, in 1808, and found it an “ extensive village.” It had been a 
populous town a few years before, its decadence resulting from the 
constant succession of invasions by the Sikhs and Gujars. The 
rule of the 6orhh4Us, commencing in 1803, closed in 1814, and 
^ derived from the resting-place ct the body (dei) ol 
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the formal annexation of Dehra Diin to the district of Sah&ranpnr 
in 1815 was followed by the introduction of the usual revenue and 
police suh-divisions and an establishment for the latter (police) on 
an extremely modest scale^ but it was not till February, 1823. that 
any real administration commenced. The Honorable Mr. Shore 
then assumed charge under the designation of Joint-Magistrate, 
and, during his residence at Dehra (till 1828), the town along with 
the rest of the district gained greatly from his reforming hand. 
Mr. Shore’s zeal communicated itself to the people, whom he 
induced to repair the roads, and he himself advanced the funds 
(which were hardly ever repaid) required to build the Dehra jail, 
and to establish shops on the road, frequented by travellers to 
Mussooree and Landour, places which were then beginning to be 
visited by Europeans from the plains. 

Amongst the local projects for the improvement of the valley 
is a railway to connect it with the plains. The cost of a metre- 
gauge line about 75 miles long from Deoband or Nagal on the 
Sindh, Panjab and Delhi Railway vid Rdrki and Hardwar to 
Dehra and thence to Rajpur at the foot of the mountain, has been 
estimated at Rs. 35,00,000. The sources of revenue relied on are 
(1) the trafBo of Riirki ; (2) the Hardw&r pilgrim traffic ; (3) the 
traffic of the Ganges canal, and (4) the general traffic of the Diin 
and the hill sanitaria. The average of five estimates gave this 
expected revenue as Rs. 6,30,334. The scheme was submitted to 
the Local Government, but the concessions asked for were not 
granted. Meanwhile a concession has been granted by the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India to the Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway for 
the extension of their line to Saharanpur, with probably a branch 
to Hardwar, which has thus deprived the promoters of the Dehra 
D6n Railway of the main item—the pilgrim traffic—in their scheme. 

Dehra D^n, district of (see the end of this volume). 

Deoprayag, or Deva Prayaga, a town in patti Bangarh, of 
native Garhwal, at the confluence of the Alaknanda and Bhagirathi. 
The former flows from the east and the latter from the north, and, at 
the vertex of the right-angle formed by their junction, the town is 
situate. The contrast formed by the two streams is very remark¬ 
able ; the Bhdgirathi runs down a steep declivity with a rapid? 
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course, roaring and foaming ovet large stones and fragments placed 
in its bed, while the placid Alaknanda, flowing with a smooth and 
unruffled surface and of three times the volume, gently winds round 
the point. The banks of both rivers are composed of hard black 
rock ; but while those of the Alaknanda are almost perpendicular 
to the height of 80 or 100 feet, those of the Bb&girathi are shelv¬ 
ing and expanded. The Alaknanda, the deeper and more consi-* 
derable river, is, at the season of low water, 142 feet in breadth, 
and in the rainy season rises 46 or 47 feet. The BhSgirathi is, at 
the season of low water, 112 feet in breadth, and rises 40 feet in 
the rainy season. Each river is crossed by ajMla or rope bridge : 
the united stream having a breadth of 80 yards receives, below 
the confluence, the name of the Ganges. The village is built 
on a small flat, below a perpendicular cliff, at an elevation of 100 
feet above the water, on the scarp of a mountain rising behind to 
the height of about 800 feet. A huge flight of steps, cut in the 
rock, by which even cattle can travel gives access to the town front 
the water’s edge. 

The houses are arranged so as to form two rows of unequal 
length, joined at a right-angle, the longer row facing the Bhdgi- 
rathi, the other, the Alaknanda. They are generally two stories 
high, built of large stones, cemented with lime mortar, and having 
sloping roofs covered with shingles* In the upper part of the town, 
stands a temple sacred to Raniachandra. It is situate on a terrace 
from twenty to thirty yards square and six feet high, and is built 
of large blocks of cut stone piled on each other, without cement, so 
as to form a pyramid, bulging in the middle and decrcawsing rapidly 
towards the summit, which is surmounted by a white cupola ; and 
over all, is a square sloping roof, composed of plates of copper, 
crowned above with a golden ball and spire. The entrance is on 
the western side, in a portico, from the roof of which are hung, 
bells of various si^ses. Under the shelter thus provided the wor¬ 
shippers perform their devotions. The image of Rdmachandra, 
about six feet high, carved in black stone, but painted red, except 
the face, is seated opposite the door, and under the eastern part of 
the cupola. Before the idol, and opposite the portico, is the brazen 
image of a Garuda; one knee is bent on the ground, and his hands 
are joined in the attitude of prayer. Th© whole height of the building. 
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is between 70 and 80 feet. Under the terrace is a temple sacred to 
Adi-Bishveswar, Deopray&g is a peculiarly sacred place of pilgrim¬ 
age for Hindus, being one of the five principal ^ praydgas ^ or confla- 
ences. The grand rite is ablation, which takes place, at the con- 
fiaence of the rivers, in two kundas or basins, excavated in the rock, 
at a level a little lower than the surface of the current, which here 
is so rapid and violent as to sweep away any attempting to bathe in 
ii The names of the pilgrims are registered, on their paying to the 
officiating Brahmans the usual does. These Brahmans also enjoy the 
revenue derived from 25 villages granted by the Raja of Garhw41 ; 
and, notwithstanding the celebrity of the place, are compelled to 
eke out a subsistence by the practice of trade. The temple, as well 
as the rest of the town, was much shattered by an earthquake in 
1803, but was subsequently repaired by Daulat E&) Sindia. The 
town contains between 200 and 250 houses, inhabited principally by 
Brahmans from the Dakhin. The heat is sometimes very great, 
exceeding 100® at noon in the shade. Elevation above the of 
the town, 2,266 feet; of the stream, 1,953. Latitude 30^-8', longi¬ 
tude 78®-39'. The village of B4hs in British Garhwdl, to wHck 
is attached a small bazar, is nearly opposite to Deopraydg, They 
are connected by a rope bridge (jhula) of about 120 feet span. 

Devi Dhdra or Deh, a station on the road from Almora to 
Lohiighat, 13 miles from Pharku, 17 miles from Dol, and 32 miles 
from Almora, 6,633 feet above the sea, is situate in north latitude 
29®-24'-56''' and east longitude 79°-54'’-30^. There is a bungalow 
and a grain-shop here where common supplies may be obtained. 
On the north-west face of the mountain, a few feet below its crest, 
there are two groups of colossal blocks of grey granite piled on 
each other, consecrated to Mahadeva, Var4hi Devi and Bhim Sen, 
and softened by a few picturesque oaks, deoddrs^ walnuts and a 
laxge silanff (Oleafragrans) tree. Similar boulders are strewed over 
the surface of the surrounding mountains, especially on the upper 
part of the deep depression in the range immediately north. Be¬ 
tween two of the main boulders, in a recess crowned with a grove 
of deodars^ is a celebrated temple at which a fair is held in June- 
July, when many goats and buffaloes are offered at the shrine^ 
There were two noteworthy customs at this fair: one was when they 
dragged the idol to the top of the plateau a few hundr yards off 
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■wliej*© the cairn of the Great Trigonometrical Survey stands, the 
draggers being men all naked ; another was the custom of forming 
two parties, who attacked each other with sticks and stones (known 
as bagwdli)j a practice not' nncommon throughout Kumaun and 
I^ep^l. To the west of the temple are two boulders ; the uppermost 
of which, called Bansila, about one hundred feet in length, is cleft 
through the centre by a deep fissure, at right angles to which there 
is a similar rift in the lower rock. On Ransila rests a smaller 
boulder, said to be the same that was employed by Bhim Sen to 
produce these fissures, in proof of which, the print of his five fingers 
is still pointed out. The surface of Rausila also presents certain 
other marks and figures on which the Pdndu brothers amused them¬ 
selves at pacMsi, an indigenous kind of chess. Both boulders and 
fissures are indeed sufficiently extraordinary to warrant some super¬ 
stitious legends among an ignorant population. Some writers hold 
that these wildernesses of granitic boulders, as well ag the fissures, 
originated in a contraction of the distended surface of tho grani¬ 
tic mass when first upheaved.” Others appear more inclined to 
attribute the boulders to the existence of hard and highly crystal¬ 
lised nuclei, which have resisted the decomposition going on all 
around, caused probably by the action of water on the aui^orabim- 
dant felspar. Many of the boulders are also perishing, but somo- 
wbat differently 5 large and thick concentric coats scale away, and 
crumble, by the process of desquamation, which is equally remark¬ 
able in the trap rocks. The fissures appear to be too fresh and 
sharp to allow of the supposition that they are coeval with the ele¬ 
vation of the rock : they are probably due to the unequal cooling 
of the mass when a frosty night has succeeded a very hot day. 

Devi Dhura occupies the north-east and highest angle of a great 
granitic plateau, steep on the east and north, but sloping gently to 
the west and south: it is covered with wood and furrowed by deep 
ravines* One of these commences at the shrine, and soon collects 
a pretty stream deeply shaded by horse-chestnut and other trees; 
at its head is a naula or covered well. This granitic ridge extefids 
continuously from Dernath near Fort Hastings to Saur-Phatak 
within three miles of Dol. At Saur-Phatka tho road leaves it, but 
the formation is probably continued to Sijdhi Devi, as the granite 
re-app©ar» on the west and south faces of the Bandaui and 
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Mukteswar mountains; in the bed of the small stream which joins 
the Ktimniya below Pidra, and on both sides of the Kumniya up to 
Kapleswar— {Madden)^ ^ 

From Pharka, the road is good but tortuous, following the tabular and round* 

^ _ , edsummitof the granitic range well wooded with rhodo- 

IProm Pharka. - 

dendron, pine, pear, kdipkal and binj (oak). The road 

descends at once from the bungalow for a mile and a half, and ascends as much to 
the Aiifi peak (over 6,000 feet). At the sixth mile, is a deoddr grove and temple 
^lled P&ti, around which are the sources of the Katija, an aMuent of the Ladhfya* 
At four miles from Deri Dhura, the road descends]to a col called Gars6ri-lekh, with 
the Tillage of Gum below on the left. Hence there is a considerable ascent to the 
bungalow at De. The view from the bungalow is one of the finest in Eamaon: it 
includes Thakil and Thdm on the east^ Blnsar on the west, the Gagar range to the 
south-east, and the peaks of Gangoli to the north. Hence to the new bungalow at 
MornauU on the road to Dol, there is, first, a steep descent to a eol, on the south¬ 
ern side of which rises a feeder of the Ladhiya and on the northern a feeder of 
the Panar, an affluent of the Sarju. Hence the route ascends gradually and pro^ 
ceeds along the ridge to the new bungalow at Puyapani (cherry-tree water). The 
scenery here is beautiful and the mountains are well wood^ with oaks, rhodo¬ 
dendrons, aydr, kdiphal^ bkaraSt c&amk&arak^ uffs, kdnku and bdunra^ and the leved is 
high enough for Primula deniieulata and an occasional yew. Three miles short of 
Dol (17 miles from Be), the road descends to a second a>l called Saur-Phatka, where 
there are pools of water and a few carved stones. Here the granite ceases, and is 
replaced by stratified rocks, ^uartaose, micaceous and slaty, dipping north, A mile 
beyond Saur-Phatka, the road passes an extensive wilderness of vast angular 
gneiss fragments; perched on the top of a group of these is a rudely conical mass 
of the same material, twenty to thirty feet wide at the base and fully fifty feet 
high. It is called N6gdeo and is worshipped as a phallus; the foundations of old 
bnlldings are visible around. A rivulet, one of the heads of the Panar, rises be¬ 
tween these boulders and the high road, and following it for a mile, the traveller 
comes on a very pretty, small, secluded dell shaded by deoddrs, chestnuts and 
oaks, with a temple to Vishnu: a path leads hence direct to Dol (g. where the 
bungalow now belongs to a planter, the new one being situate three or four miles 
further on. 

Sewalgarliy a parganah of the Garhwal district contains seven 
pattis or sub-divisions, each of which is separately noticed— viz.^ 
Bidolsyun, Bachhansyiin, Ohalansydn, Dhanpar, Qhurdorsytin, 
Kanddrsyiin and Kathulsyun. Dewalgarh is bounded on the north 
by Ndgpur, on the east by Ohandpur, on the south by Barahsyua 
and on the west by Khri, The assessment of the land-revenue has 
beeu as follows :— 


iei5. 

1816. 

1817. 

1820. 

1823. 

1828. 

1833. 

1840. 

Current, 

Rs. 

Bfi. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Es. 

lie. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Bs. 


^243 

2^69 

3,446 

4,206 

4,367 

4,442^ 

4,530 

8,658 
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The records of the current settlement show that there are 269 
estates comprising 392 villages, and containing a total assessable 
area of 10,335 acres, of which 9,464 are cultivated. The mill-rent 
amounted to Es. 237 and the land-tax to Rs. 8,558, of which Rs, 189 
were alienated in saddhart and Bs. 364 in gdntli and rmdfi^ The 
land-revfmie fell at Rs. 0-13-3 per acre on the total assessable area, 
and at Es, 0-14-5 on the cultivation. The population in 1841 
numbered 9,474 souls, of whom 5,373 were females: in 1853, 20,408 
(10,213 female); in 1858, 17,645 (8,543 females); in 1872, 25,036 
(12,657 females), and in 1881, 29,288 (15,054 females). Dewal- 
gaih is named after the old temple of the Rajas of Garhwil which 
still exists and possesses considerable endowments in British Garh- 
wfil and Tihri, Srinagar the capital is situate in the parganah and 
also the Dhanpur copper mines. Srinagar still carries on some trade 
with Najibabad and the formation of the pilgrim road to HardwAr 
has made it the resort of numerous pilgrims during the season* 
The civil station and residence of the Senior Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner is at Pdori, where there are also civil courts, and near it is the 
American Episcopal Methodist Mission and a tea-plantation, The 
Dhanpur copper mines are the best in the province and have been 
already noticed. Writing in 1840, Mr. Batten states that 
twenty-one villages, large and small, have always been attached to 
the mines, and it has been found impracticable to separate the leases 
of the villages from that of the mines, old custom having made the 
labour and supplies derived from the villages essential to the min¬ 
ing lessee. Out of a total of Es. 1,901 paid by the farmer of the 
mines it was found that he ccllected only Rs. 266 from the villages. 
The assessment on the Dhanpur mines in 1864 amounted to Rs. 665, 
including Dobri and Morgadh. The Panai and Srinagar valleys 
are eminently rich and beautiful and the scenery of the Dhanpur 
range is particularly striking and picturesque. Greywacke, quartz 
rock, trap, clay slate, talcose slate and limestone, alpine and dolo- 
mitic (the latter containing the copper ores) are the prevailing 
formations. 

Dhaijy^Ii, a patti of parganah Chandpur in British Qarhwkl, is 
bounded on the north, by patti Kand^rsy6u; on the west, by the 
same patti and patti Ohoprakot; on the south, by the latter patti, 
and ou the east, by Taili-Chandpur. The census of 1881 shows 
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population of 2^396 souls. The land-revenue in 1884 amounted to 
Es. 521 and is collected by the patw5.rf of Ohoprakot, residing at 
Kanydr. Dhaijyuli occupies the upper valley of the southern 
branch of the western Nyar and is chiefly filled by the peaks of 
Naori (8,052 feet), Tarakakand (9,000) and Sont-khal (9,294). 

Dhangu Malla, a patti of parganah Ganga Salan of British 
Garhwal, is bounded on all sides by other pattis of the same parga¬ 
nah, and on the west is separated from the Udepur patti by the 
Hinwal river, which rises in Karondu Walla and flows along the 
southern and western boundary of this patti. There are schools 
at Dihkhet and Thantoli. The population in 1881 numbered 5,953 
souls, of whom 3,049 were females. The land-revenue in 1884 
amounted to Rs. 1,916. The patwdri of this patti resides in Dihkhet 
and collects the land-revenue of Karondu Palla also, both of which 
in 1864 gave Rs. 2,491 from all sources. Garhkot lies in latitude 
29".57'-30^ and longitude 78^-35'-0", 

Dhangu Talla, a patti of pargauah Ganga SaI5n in British 
Garhwal, is bounded on the north and north-west, by the Ganges ; 
on tihe south, by the Udepur pattis, and on the east, by the Nyar 
river, separating it from parganah Barahsyiin. The census statis¬ 
tics for 1881 show 2,377 males and 2,429 females. In 1884, the 
land-revenue amounted to Es. 1,267, which is collected by the pat- 
wari who resides in Chandpur, and collects the land-revenue of Ude¬ 
pur Malla also; both in 1864 aggregated Rs. 2,38C for land-revenue 
and saddbart paid by a population of 5,675 souls. The patti is 
traversed by the Hard war and Srinagar road, besides village tracks. 
Dhangu Talla lies between the Hinwal and the Ganges and is highly 
cultivated throughout. 

Dhaniyakot, a parganah of Kumaon, comprises four pattis, each 
of which is separately noticed—m., Ohauthm, Dhaniyakot, 
Uch6kat and Simalkha. The assessment at various periods since 
the conquest was as follows:— 


1S15. 

1817. 

1818. 

1820. 

1823. 

1828. 

1833. 

1843. 

Canent. 

Bs. 

1\’S. 

Ks. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

»,153 

4,139 

4,699 

5,091 

5,412 

5,413 

5,494 

5,507 

7,164 


The present land-tax falls at Es. 1-4-1 per acre on the whole 
assessable area, and at Es. 1-9-7 per acre on the cultivation. The 
area assessed to revenue amounts to 5,702 bids^ of which 1,229 ^re 
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culturable and 4,473 are cultivated (980 irrigated). The population 
at settlement numbered 11,767 souls, of whom 6,008 were males : 
in 1872, 8,636 males and 6,113 females: and in 1881, only 1,257 
males and 1,186 females are recorded: the census returns referring 
only to the portion of the parganah in the Bhdbar tahsil. Thirty- 
two Msis are held as temple endowments and 965 free of revenue. 
ThelTpatti lies along the northern slopes of the western Gdgar 
range and was once a very retired portion of the district, but 
now', owing to its proximity to the sanitaria of Naini Tdl and Rani-» 
khet, it is well known. In Tallakot, one of the most flourishing 
estates, the revenue was raised in 1843, and has been again increased 
and some of its hamlets have been made separate estates. Slmalkha 
BujBEered from the floods in 1840, but has since in a great measure 
recovered.. In Chauthin the villages are large and flourishing, 
though few in number. The people, in addition to their general 
pursuits in the Bhdbar, convey their produce to the bazdrs of Naini 
Kl, Rdnikhet and Almora, and benefit by the pilgrim route to 
Badrindth which passes through the parganah. The whole tract 
is rich in an agricultural point of view, aqd its orchards of mangoes, 
plantains, oranges, &c., show the general mild temperature prevail¬ 
ing. But the frosts in winter are extremely severe, and people are 
glad, bothgfor the sake of pasturage and climate, to repair to the 
Kota Bhdbar. The bhdyach&ra tenure prevails, but two zaminddris 
also occur. The iron ores of Dhaniyakot \ chiefly red haematite) are 
found in Khairna and Tutail, but are little worked. 

Dhaniyakot^ a patti in the parganah of the same name in 
Kumaon, is hounded on the north, by the Kosi river, which separated 
it from Chaugaon ; on the east, by Kotauli Talli, Hdmgar Talla 
and Malla ; on the west, by Simalkha and ou the south, by Kota 
Malta and the Chhakhata parganah. The assessable area comprises 
1,896 Msis, of which 543 are culturable and 1,353 are cultivated 
(275 irrigated). The land-tax in 1815 was Rs. 1,448, rising to 
Bs. 1,933 in 1820 and Rs. 2,030 in 1843. The present assessment 
is Rs. 2,265, 'which falls at Rs. 1-3-1 per acre on the total assess¬ 
able area and Rs. 1-10-9 per acre on the cultivation : 858 bMs are 
held free of revenue, comprising some very fair land. The popu¬ 
lation at the time of settlement numbered 5,079 souls, of whom 
2,592 were females. Two villages wetd received from Simalkha and 
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four from Cbhakbata at the recent settlement. The patwari usually 
resides at Majhera; there is a school at Mallakot. 

Dhakuri, or Dh&kuri-Binayak, a halting-place with a bungalow 
(without attendants) on the route to the Pindfari glacier, six miles 
from Lwarkhet, 57 miles from Almora and 7 miles from Kh&ti, 

From Lwarkhet or Lohfirkhet to Khatra marcli of about four hours leads to 
Tanti about 200 feet below the pass over the Dhdkuri-Binajak ridge, of which the 
peak rises on the left to a height of 10,541 feet. The path commences to rise at 
once on leaving Lwirkhet and is in parts very steep and rocky, iaterspersed with, 
occasional undulating meadows. One large stream is passed which, rising between 
the pass and the Chaur-ke-danda, flows down the spacious wooded glen towards 
the Sarjn and in one spot forms a fine water-fall. The limestone rock ceases at 
Snrhing, and is replaced by quartzose rocks, and finally by gneiss. The views 
across the Sarjn are very grand, and from the pass a new and magnificent, though 
contracted, prospect of the snowy range extending from the Nanda-kot peak on 
the east to MantoU-ka-dhura (Trisul) on the west is seen. The eastern peak cf the 
Tiisfil faces the west in a great blnff, from which a long easy ridge, presenting 
an unbroken sheet of snow, slopes down to the east,' connecting the Trisul with 
the Nanda Devi cluster. Strange to say that here, within 20 miles of the two 
great rocky peaks of this cluster,and elerated 10,500 feet, they are invisible, being , 
concealed by the two beautifnl pinnacles of pure snow, which from Almora are 
seen to he merely the abrupt terminations of two immense spurs, the eastern¬ 
most of which is there known as Nandakot, “Devi's bed.” From this point of 
Tiew it rises into a fine and lofty spire. In the hollow between theJTrisQl and 
Kanda groups rises the Sundardunga or Redinga river, which, flowing nearly south 
down a narrow and most profound glen, joins (6,440 feeQthe Pindar a little above 
Wachbam, affording probably the best and easiest route to the traveller desirous 
of penetrating to the core of the Nanda Devi mass. This stream has its source 
in a glacier like that at Pindari. East of Nanda Devi, in a deep col, is « Traills^ 
pass,” supposed by him to be 20,000 feet high ; its eastern portion formed by the 
north-west shoulder of Nandakot, which mountain closes the view in a colossal 
rectangular summit of pure snow, with the glen of the Pindar easily made 
out. The line of perpetual or at all events of^unmelted snow was very well 
defined along the whole extent of the range (September), certainly 2,C00 feet 
below the crest of Traill’s pass. The Quercus dilaiata (m^ru} and Quercus 
semecarpifolia {karshuY oaks are abundant on the eastern exposure of the 
Dhikuri-biniyak. The descent oo the western side is rapid, first through forests 
of Jcarshu oaks, which soon becomes blended with abundance of Airies wedbiana 
irdgha) forming boundless forests on this fine range. Below these, we passed 
down, through luxuriant meadows, nearly to the Pindar, opposite to the large 
village of Wachham. Here a path strikes off to the left to Chi rings in the 
Pindar valley below Gwdldam, and when passable enables one to vary the return 
route to Almora. This long, but in general not very steep descent, leads to a tor- 
rent, from which the road again ascends considerably towards Khdti, three miles 
or so further, the road lying amongst horse-chestnut, maple, sumach, mountain 
bamhu, Qaercw incam (fidnj) and moru oaks, hornhpm (gish), ash, &c. Khifci. 
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has no permanent village, but there is aBaniya^s shop; the only cultivation, 
half a dozen fields of chua (^Amaranthus anardana) Kh&ti, at an elevation of 
7,^00 feet, consists of some beautiful, open, and swelling lawns, closely hemmed 
in hy exceedingly steep and lofty mountains, either covered with grass or enve¬ 
loped in dark forest. On the north-west, about 300 feet below, the Pindar roars 
along its narrow gully, up which, whenever the clouds cleared a little, several 
high snowy and black, rocky peaks of the great range appeared close at hand— 
{Madden) f, 

Dhanpiir, a patti of parganah Dewalgarh, is bounded on the north, 
hy the Alaknanda river; on the south, by pattis Baohiiansyfln and 
KandSrsyun; on the east, by patti Rdnigadh; and on the west, by 
Tihri. The Alaknanda receives the Mand6kini on its right bank at 
Rudrpraydg in the extreme north-west corner of this patti in latitude 
SO’-ir'-lO'' and longitude Thenee a road follows the 

left bank of the Alaknanda to Karnprayfigand is joined at Chhatwa 
pipal, where there is an iron bridge, by a road from the south, here 
crossing the Alaknanda on to the Kedarndth road. Seven villages 
were received from Dewalgarh. The population in 1881 numbered 
5,206 souls, of whom were 2,635 females. The patw&ri of this patti 
resides iu Pandi, w'here there is a school, and collects the land-reve¬ 
nue of patti RdnSgadh also; both aggregated in 1864 Rs, 1,947 
for saddbart and land-revenue and Rs. 64 for gditth paid by 4,079 
souls. 


Dhaundyalsy^n, a patti of parganab Malla Saldn in British 
Garhw&l, is bounded on the north, by Ohoprakotand Melclhar; 
on the west and south-west, by Bangdrsyiin; on the south, by 
Sabali, and on the east, by the Kumaun pattis of Malla Ohaukot and 
Garhwdl Patti, Ohauthdn. On the north it is divided into two parts 
by Meldhdr: the northern portion contains Jaspur on the Chariya 
stream and the Chaupatta tea-factory further south ; the southern 
portion contains Bdngidhdr. The road from Almora to Pfiori passes 
through the southern portion of the patti. In 1864 the village of 
Kamuliya was received from Bangarsydn. The patwdri of Chau- 
than, residing at Kapholgaon, collects the land-revenue of this patti 
also, which amounted to Rs. 699 in 1884. The population, accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1881, numbered 2,369 souls, of whom 1,216 


Dharon, a village on the left bank of the stream of the 
name m path Pdtli Diia of GarhwM, is situate on the line of 


same 

cart 
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road from Kotd\Aara to Ranmagar on the border of the Bijnor 
district. A good road passes hence to Paori, bifurcating at Dosoti 
to Kainfir f Kanytir\ The Paori road crosses the outer ridge by the 
Kanchanffbati pass to Sont-pani and the Eaindr line by the Bogti-ya 
kh4I to Kinanauli. From Soni-p&ni there is a slight ascent to 
KanchanghSti and a descent to Pfpalsoii, 5 miles 3 furlongs S3 
poles, and thence to DhAron, 5 miles 3 furlongs 2 poles. From 
Kinanauli there is a slight ascent to the Bogtiya-khdl and a 
descent to the Danapani river 3 miles: following the stream to a 
level crossing and then to the junction with the Pipalsoti stream 
at Dosoti and crossing'and recrossing the united stream chiefly by 
bridges DhAron is reached, 8 miles 1 furlong 24 poles. There is 
a police-station and grain-shop here. 

Dhauli (western), or white river, a principal tribntary of the 
Alaknanda, rises in parganah Malia Painfchanda in British GarhwAl 
near the Niti pass and unites with the Vishnuganga at VishnuprayAg 
near Joshimath, in latitude 30°~29^^80^ and longitude 
to form the Alaknanda. It has a most tortuous course and is to its 
junction a roaring torrent almost everywhere. There are three 
sudden falls in the river between the villages of MalAri and Tapo- 
ban. The last, which is about six miles above Tapoban, is the 
greatest; in the space of 250 yards the fall is at least 150 feet. 
For the first portion of its course the river dashes below over 
huge boulders, the water being scarcely visible, w^hile it ends in a 
fall of some 60 feet. In several places these boulders form natural 
bridges which are found useful when those constructed by the local 
authorities are swept away. The Dhauli is joined in its course by 
several snow streams, the chief being the Ghirtf and the Riniganga, 
which last rises on the northern side of the jNanda Devi peak. 
The whole coarse of the Dhauli as far as Tapoban may be said to 
be through a narrow pass with almost perpendicular cliffs on either 
side several thousand feet high and wild in the extreme. 

At a stream entering the Dtianli near Samangwenta the Dhuniyas wash 
the sand for gold. They use a primitive-looking but 
Gold-washing. neatiy-made cradle of retd work and are quite igno¬ 

rant of the use of mercury for extracting the gold. Elsewhere the apparatus 
eoDsists of a wooden boat-shaped trough, two shallow trays of wood, a bamba 
aitre, half a gourd, a little quicksilver, some pieces of skin, and scales and 

27 
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weights. The trough is four feet long, eighteen inches broad, and as many 
deep, with a hole near the bottom at*one extremity.^ It is placed on the river 
edge, with the end in which the hole is, somewhat depressed. The sieve is 
formed of straight pieces of split bambu laid side by side, and is laid across 
the trough. One of the two persons employed in the operation spreads a 
trayful of sand upon the sieve, and the other, turning up its edge so as to pre- 
rent any of the sand from being carried off, pours upon it a gourd full of 
Water. This he repeats until the water, having the finer particles of the 
sand in suspension, filters through the interstices of the sieve and leaves 
the stones and pebbles and coarser substances on the surface. As a sufi9icient 
quantity of these washings accumulates in the bottom of the trough, the water 
drains off through the hole in its lower extremity, and the mud which is left is 
then again washed fox the gold. For this purpose it is taken up in the wooden 
trays and fresh water poured upon it; the trays are then turned round by the 
hand, and the coarser and lighter portions separately, and removed from the 
heavier and finer, until the largest grains of gold become visible and can be 
extracted, when they are wrapped up in the pieces of skin. In order to recover 
the firm particles of the metal the remaining portion of the sand is triturated 
with the quicksilver, and that again is driven off by heat. 

Dliauli (eastern), a principal tributary of the Kali river in 
eastern Kumaon, has its remotest sources in tho ^^laciers to tJie north¬ 
west of the Dawa encampiog-grouud (I4,b60 feet) loading to the 
Naya-dhdra or D&rma pass into Tibet in north latitude 30“-26'-0'’' 
and east longitude 80®-3K-0*'. The source lies to the north of the 
tnain range of the Himalaya and the valley of the river forms one 
of the two into which Malla D^rma is divided. It passes by 
bawa, the Pungrung encamping-ground (14,100 feet), Khimling 
(13,060 feet), Rama (11,330 feet) to its junction with the Lisear 
on the left bank (10,370 feet). Thence by Dhfinkur, Go and Sela 
to its junction with the K41i on the right bank at Kliela-Syula- 
panth in north latitude 29°-26''-50'' and east longitude b0‘’-38'-40^. 
Its stream is in general a succession of violent rapids in a'/ocky 
channel amidst awful precipices and ravines. Webb describes it 
at twenty-five miles from its source as “ violent, turbid, in con¬ 
tinued rapids from six to twenty-five feet ; bed rocky, average 
breadth from sixteen to twenty yards and adds, that after rain 
“ the water is so foul and turbid as to be unfit for drinking.” The 
road to Tibet by the D&rma pass proceeds up the course of the river 
passing by means of spar bridges from side to side, aocordiuo' to 
the exigencies of the path, which sometimes winds along the faces 
»Travels, Him. Prov., p. 7 . 
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of nearly perpendicnlar precipices; yet, during the season when 
the passes are open, this diflScult track is crowded by innumerable 
laden goats and sheep, bearing grain and other merchandise from 
the lower districts to Tibet* There is a difficult and dangerous pass 
from Ralam, on a feeder of the Gori, to Sipu and Marcha on the 
Lissar branch of the Dhauli which proceeds by the Phula-Yankti 
stream* 

Bhikuli, a village in the Kota Bhabar of Knmaon on the 
right bank of the Kosi, is situate in north latitude and 

east longitude 79®-ll'*30'', at an elevation of 1,380 feet above the 
level of the sea on the Almora and Ramnagar road, 50 miles north¬ 
east from Mur&dabad. The formation of the hills, all the way from 
Eamnagar to Okhaldhnnga and up to 4,000 feet above the sea- 
level, is principally of sandstones, conglomerates, clays and layers 
of loose boulders imbedded in clay and sand. These formations 
alternate one with each other in the order stated, but the boulders 
in clay and sand do not extend much more than three hundred 
feet above the river bed. The sandstone is seldom reddish in 
colour and never purely red, shades of gray and greenish gray pre¬ 
dominate. The hardness of the sandstone varies directly in the 
order of the depth of its stratum: that met with but a few hundred 
feet above the river is soft and friable ; all the rest is harder in 
proportion to its height, but none can be said to be so compact as 
not to be broken up by an ordinary blow from a hammer. The con¬ 
glomerates also are easily separable. There are two varieties of 
limestone : one a whitish coarse-grained stone, is abundant in the 
hills west of Dhikuli and is quarried for use within a few feet of 
the Rirnnagar road* On the western limit of the cultivated fields 
of Dhikuli and in many places overhanging the main road is a 
ledge of conglomerate rook surmoonted by extensive * ekaurs ’ or 
levels intersected by a few ravines. On one of these are the 
remains of ancient buildings a few feet from the surface locally 
identified with that Bairatpatan, the capital of the old kingdom of 
Govisaua, visited by Hwen Thsang in the seventh century. There 
are many fine specimens of capitals of pillars, medallions, figures of 
lions and other animals and other Buddhistic designs. Many of 
these have been used in a building near the suspension bridge as 
ornaments for archways, pillars and mantelpieces. Some of the 
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pillars are foliated, interspersed with birds, dragons, lions, &c. On 
a plateau above is an ancient well. Another set of remains exist cn 
the Kna-ka-chaur, above Mohan. Dhiknli was formerly a station 
for a guard of native troops. The scenery around affords some of 
the wildest and mo&t'pioturcsque views in the whole of the lower 
hills and well repays a visit. 

Dhngsundh^, an encamping-ground on the road from Klilu- 
shahid to Paori, ia situate in paUi Talk Badalpur of parganah Talk 
Saku in Garhw£ in the valley of the nfiper waters of the Paldin 
river, in latitude 29°-46'-0'' and longitude 78°-l6'-()^; distant 12 
miles 4 furlongs 10 poles from Ohawalohhara, and 8 miles 3 furlongs 
18 poles from Ukhlet. The road hence to Ukhlet ascends by the 
Ghtiadai-kb41 to the Kdlar-gadh, which is crossed by a bridge, and 
thence along the ridge to the valley of the Maidi river, nhmg which 
it takes a course to the north-west, to the Maidi bridge on the road 
betw<ien Kotdwdra and Kbdtali, 8 miles 1 furlong. Ilonoe level 
for 280 yards and a slight descent to the ford across the Nydr 
river, on the right bank of which the onoamping-ground of Ukhlet 
is situate in patti Muuddrsyun. Tliis route is low’ and hot through¬ 
out, though the most direct. Supplies are unobtainable below this 
and should be taken hence. 

Shdraph&t, a patti of parganah Phalddkot in Kumaon, is 
hounded on the north by Malli Doti and Cbangaon ; on the west 
by Chauthan and Kosydn Malta ; on the east by Cbangaon and on 
the south by Uchakot. Ten villages were transferred to and five 
were received from Cbangaon at the recent settlement. It is a hilly 
tract with little cultivation. The principal villages are Burhkk, 
Balydli and Mdsyoli. The assessable area comprises 1,360 bids, 
of which 1,010 are cultivated (19 irrigated) and 349 acres are cul- 
tnrable. The land-tax yielded Bs. 878 in 1815, Rs. 1,021 in 1820, 
Bs. 1,114 in 1843, and now amounts to Rs. 1,324, which falls on 
the total assessable area at Re. 0-15-7 per acre and on the cultiva¬ 
tion at Re. 1-4-11. The population at sottlomont nuinborod 2,379 
souls, of whom 1,259 are males. The patwuri resides at Ohdpar 
and there is a school at Huldyani. 

Dhyanrran, a parganah of Kumaon, comprises six pattis, all of 
which are separately noticed—ut 2 ., Bisjytila, Chhabfs Dumaul?, 
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Ohanbhansi, Ohangadh, Malli and Talli Ran. The assessment of 
the land-tax at each seitleroent was as follows ;— 

1816. 1817. ISIS. 1820. 1823. 1828. 1833. 1883. Current. 

Bs* Hs. Hs. Hs. Ba. Ha. Rs. Rs. Ks. 

4,078 4^279 4,935 5,428 5,746 6,063 6,190 6,267 10,484, 

The incidence of the revenne on the whole assessable area falls 
at Ee. 0-12-6 per acre and on the cultivation at Re. 1-2-9 per acre. 
The assessable area comprises 13,381 Usisy of which 4,419 are cnl- 
turable and 8,961 are cultivated (860 irrigated U The population at 
settlement numbered 8,996 males and 7,786 females ; in 1872, 8,685 
males and 5,813 females; and in 1881, 5,121 males and 4,816 females, 
a part of the population being enumerated in the Bliabar* Six 
hundred and seventj-four bisU were appropriated as temple grants. 
There are 134 mabals or estates comprising 171 villages* The 
upland portion of this parganah occupies the basin of the La- 
dhiya river from Devi Dhfira on the north to the Bh^bar on the 
south. In Chaubhainsi the chief wealth of the inhabitants consists 
in their herds of cattle, which thej pasture on the hills in the sums 
mer and take down to Ohorgalia In the Bliibar in winter. Some 
of the villages are large and populous, but the cold climate is averse 
to agriculture, and even hill rice is not grown. In Malli and Talli 
Rau there are abundant crops of wheat, rice, millets, and turmeric, 
and its irrigated lands yield the fine kind of rice known as hdsmatu 
The Kaira, Bora and Deo clans are the principal landholders; the 
two farmer colonised the sub-divisions called after them to the west 
of Almora. There are mines of iron of good quality at Manglalekh 
and of copper at Kemu-khet* In the settlement and census papers 
the parganah is divided into two parts—the Dhyanirau portion in 
tahsil Ohamp&wafc and the Chaubhainsi portion in tahsil Bh&bar, a 
proceeding which creates some confusion in returns. 

Bindihat, a patti of parganah SSra in Kumaon, is bounded on 
the north, by patti Goriphat of parganah Juhar ; on the west, by 
Tallades of the same parganah and Athbisi Talk and Mali; and, 
on the south and east, by the Askot j>attis. The road from Bageswar 
by Thai to Askot passes through Dindihat, of which the principal 
villages are Bhunurha, Qurali and Wagla (from Diudih&t). The 
assessable area comprises 1,079 Usis^ of which 268 are culturable 
and 811 are cultivated (621) irrigated). The land-tax amounted to 
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Dora Malla, a patti of parganah PSli Pachhdon in Kamaon, 
is bounded on the north by pattis Walla Giwdr and KaMrau; 
on the west by pattis Bichhla and Talla Dora ; on the south by 
patti Athfiguli Palla, and on the east by the same patti and Kaird- 
rau. This patti was formed from Dora Malla and a portion of 
Dora Talla at the recent settlement. The drainage runs south¬ 
east by the Biskoi-gadh, a tributary of the Gagds. The principal 
Tillage is Dwdrahdt {g-v.), from which roads branch otf to Bdges- 
war by Someswar, to Lohba by Gandi, to Srinagar by Mdsi, and 
to Eanikhet and Almora. The whole patti is very highly culti- 
Tated, but at the same time is remarkably devoid of forest, low and 
hot. Other villages of some importance are Banoli, Hat, Ko- 
tila, Kahdli, Suluna, and Mirai Purainiya. The statistics of the 
Malla Bichhla and Talla pattis may be shown thus:— 


Dora. 

Assessablb abisa in BlSlTS. 

Assbssmbnt in bupbbs. 

Portrx.ATioN. 

Total. 

Cultivated, 

Cul- 

tur- 

able. 

J815. 

1820. 

1843, 

Cur¬ 

rent, 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 


Irri¬ 

gated. 

Dry. 

Malla 

2,968 

20 

2,397 

640 

616 

1,360 

'' '■ 1 

1,301 

2,708 

2,314 

2 094 

Bichhla ... 

3,786 

62 

3,294 

4V8 

1*6'»5 

2,307 

2,217 

3,0 y9 

2 717 

2,631 

Talla 

4,963 

96 

4,190 

676 

11,161 

1,730 , 

11,801 

3,916 

3,405 

3,016 


The land-tax falls on the total assessable area in the Malla 
patti at Be. 0-14-8 per acre, in the Bichhla patti at Be. 0-15-4 
per acre, and in the Talla patti at Be. 0-12-7 per acre : the inci¬ 
dence on the cultivation is Re. 1-1-11 per acre in the M.alla, 
Be. 1-1-4 in the Bichhla, and Re. 0-14-7 in the Talla patti. There 
is a school at Hdt. The patwdri resides at Dwdxa. 

Dora Talla, a patti of parganah Pdli Pachhdon in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by Talla Giwdr and Walla Giwdr ; on 
the west by the former patti and Walla Nayan ; on the east 
by Bichhla Dora, and on the south by Silaur Talla. Patfi Dora 
Bichhhla was separated from Talla Dora at the recent settlement. 
This patti comprises the elevated tract drained by the Masaun and 
Babwa torrents, tributaries of the Gagds. The principal villages are 
Ddngarkhola, Bajan, Ehanoliya, Bhanyiiti, Takdlti, Dhumerha, 












Bhifc&b, Sur&I, Sananai, and BaonlL The Balw&gadh, a tributary 
of the Qa^, forming the eastern boundary, drains this patti on the 
east and the Gagds itself on the south. The statistics will be found 
under Dora Mai la. Three villages were transferred to the Malla 
patti at the recent settlement. The patw4ri usually resides at 
Jilali, where there is a school. 

Dora Kchhla, a patti of parganah P&li Pachhaon in Eumaon, is 
bounded on the north-west and west by Talla Dora ; on the north¬ 
east and east by Malla Dora ; and on the south by Athaguli Palla, 
Silaur Malla, and Talla. This patti was formed from Talla Dora at 
the recent settlement, and its statistics will be found under Dora 
Malla. The principal villages are Bhatkot, Bitholi, Bedhiili, Busera, 
Erha, Asguli, Kande, Ohhatg61a, and Semalgaon. It is watered 
by the Bhai&rao and Riskoi, both tributaries of the Gag4s, which 
flows along its southern boundary from east to west. Three vil¬ 
lages were received from Silaur at the recent settlement. The 
patwari usually resides at Asguli, where there is a school. 

Dot! Halli, a patti of parganah Phaldakot in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by Ath%dli Walla and Silaur Walla ; on 
the west, by Kdkalasauu Waila and Chautb&n; on the south by 
the latter patti and Dhuraph4t; and on the east by patti Obaugdon. 
Six villages were transferred to, and three were received from, 
Cbaug^on at the recent settlement, and one each from Kosydn 
Malla and Silaur. Doti Malli occupies the valley of the Euchgadh, 
a tributary of the Kosi river. The principal villages are Baina, 
Mandri, and P^ndekota. The assessable area comprises 1,256 
hidsj of which 219 are culturable and 1,036 are cultivated (two 
irrigated). The land tax yielded Rs. 577 in 1815, Rs. 705 in 
1820, and Rs. 779 in 1843. The existing assessment amounts to 
Rs. 1,156, which falls on the total assessable area at Be. 0-14-9 
per acre, and on the cultivation at Re. 1-1-10 per acre. The popu¬ 
lation at settlement numbered 2,295 souls, of whom 1,199 were 
males. The patwari usually resides at Chapar. 

a patti of parganah Danpur in Eumaon, is bounded on 
the north by Danpur Malla and N4ktiri; on the west by Eatyiir 
Talla; on the east by NSkiiri and Eamsyar; and on the south by the 
latter patti and Ehardhi. Dag received one village from Eharahi, 
29 from Eatyiir Talla, and eight from D&npur Talla at the recent 
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settlement. It occupies the valley of the Pungdrgadh from Sisani, 
by Maug&on, Ohaur, and Dungari to its confluence with the Sarju 
on the left bank, a little north of the conflaonce of the Lahor river 
on the B&geswar and Kh4ti road. The principal villages are 
Junail, Dhapti, Mandalsera, and Parhoi. A fair path leads along 
the Pung4r valley to the east. The assessable area comprises 
2,732 bisU^ of which 1,295 are cultivated, 683 irrigated, and 1,437 
are culturable. The land tax, in 1815, yielded Rs. 227 ; in 1820, 
Bs. 330 ; in 1843, Es. 557, and now gives Rs. 2,117, which falls on 
the total assessable area at Re. 0-12-5 per acre, and on the cultiva¬ 
tion at Re. 1-10-2 per acre; 196 HsU are held in g^nth and 47 
are free of revenue. The population at settlomont numbered 1,075 
males and 895 females. The patw4ri usually resides at Anoriya, 
where there is a school. 

Dugli, a halting-place on the route to the Pindari glacier in 
parganuh Danpur of Kumaon, is distant from Diwiili about five 
miles: the rise is gradual and continuous along the loft bank of 
the river, which about two miles from Diw4li becomes one aeries 
of rapids and cataracts rushing among and over brick-colourcd 
boulders, 

The Pindar flows at a depth of i5o to 800 feet below DdgH, whonco and 
indeed from the glacier ita course towards Diwdll is nearly Btralgltt from north 
to south. On the right bank of the river, there are four or five fine ('.asoadcs fed 
by the suow and falling over the bleak bare rock above the lino of vegetation In 
- copious sheets of spray. On the left hank, the clilfs and shivered pirmaoloa are 
more remote and rise from a tract of xindulating ground, strewed with great t'ocits 
and covered with forest and brushwood. Two miles from DlwdU, a hut and grassing- 
ground, called Tun Pachuri, is met with, a little to the east of which, a superb 
cascade falls from the height, in three distinct leaps. Approaching Bfigli, the 
glen narrows, and the wild crags and bluffs on the right bank of the river appear 
only a few hundred yards distant. A cave or udiy^r here affords a good shelter 
in storms ; height estimated at 11,500 feet. The vegetation towards Diw&U 
comprises the trees mentioned under Diwili with silver flr weh(>iuna\ 

birch bhojpatra)^ Rhododendron arOoreum and barbaUmt maples, Viburnum 

nervosum and cotinifolium^ Rosa webbtana, and saricea (sephala^ Bhot), Berberis 
hraohystachys (Edge ), Jasminum revohtum, Syringa modi (^gktya)^ Lonicera obovata 
and w666ict»a, several sallows, the red and the white fruited mountain-ash, Pyrus 
foUolosa (sdUyat hatiya) and extensive thickets of R. camptmulatum. The pasture 
and streams abound with Alpine plants, such as Spirm kamtekatkika^ Cynoglossum 
uncinatum (Atfra), Aplotaxis aarita, Carduus keteromallus {sum Jeaniau)^ Rwettia per* 
fiii(^iet{iiimuriya),Cyananiku»l 0 batus^ ImpaiUns moschata andgigantea^ Rhodioh tm* 
6ricato(Edge.), Saxifraga pumas siafalia, Caltha himalensiSf MschoUziapolysiachya. 
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tad jtroiUffera, Podepl^lum emodi. Salvia mooreroJHana, and Dtiphaaim MtiidMi. 
At Dagliy the PoUniQla mirosanguinea (bhui kaipA<^ commences^ and is commoa 
towards the glacier, and near the latter onlf occurs Aeon^hm ktiterophgilwm 

Fram D%Ii, the baae of the Pindari glacier, distant ahoat h3ur miles, is 
reached in about two hours; the ascent very gradual aiad for the most part oTer 
sloping iawBS, bounded on the east by high crags and covered with Geranium 
WaUichicaium, Poientilla airosanguinea and other species, Ligulari% arnicoideSf 
Marina langifctia^ PrimvAa glabra, Paraaehetus etmmunin, Cgananihua, Ssxifraga 
^wulma. Polygonum 6r«n«ac», and others, Sibbmldmpraaai^n»f Ephedra gmur^am. 
Several species of Gentian and Pedieutaris, &c. The onl j bushes beyoed Dagli are 
the Bhodadtndron eampanulaiun, Lonicera ohoaata, willow* birch, rowaxiy all dimi- 
nntire and ceasing wholly about a mile short of the glacier, except the juniper 
and the Coiomeasier mieropkylla, both of which fionrish on its edges ; the latter 
hardy little shrub seeming equally at home here as on the hottest banks at 
Aimora. The west bank of the Pindar is precipitous for abont two mlies above 
Ddgli, where a cave is pointed cat, said in days of yore to have been tenanted 
by Bhima, the Pandara; not, however, till after the manner of St. George 
and St. Patrick he had expelled and s^n certain dragons and serpents* the 
original occnpants. Above this mtve, the right bank also becomes eedniailiig, 
and exhibits the trace of a road whkh lomerly led to the glader^ tidl the 
bridge was carried away slopes then are coveted w!^ low thickets piobabiy 

of Rkod<Hlendr(m lepi^itum, £s tbe north-west BimMa.pt,, ^ passes, contrary 
to the fact here, ate all gained by tiie laofth-wei^ banks of kbeslreasisv here ia 
general by the aoath-ea^. (JHaddai, A. B Ben. XYl. gfS.) 

D^ng*, a halting-plaoe io patti Malla Jahar, of par^raimh Jubir 
in Kumaon, lies on the route from Milam to the Unta-Dhura pass 
into Tibet, 144 miles north-east of Aimora, about fonr miles sonfch of 
the crest of the pass and eight mii^ from the next camping-ground. 
There are no houses at D4ng, but merely an indifferent encsampiug- 
groiind close to the junction of the Ganka and Laser, two glacier 
streams descending during summer in a southern direction^ and 
which form the eastern branch of the Gori. Even firewood h& 
brought from three miles lower down to the southward ; irfevation 
above the sea, according to Barron, 15,450 feet; Stracbey, lfi,700; 
Great Trignometrical Survey, 13,720; north latitude 30®-3^ I east 
longitude 30°-14'-30^. 

Dungari, an encamping-place in Jaunsar, 14 miles from the 
junction of the Tons and Pabharu and 13 miles from Mendrath- 
G3ie old track from the former plaise keeps for some time along the 
course of the river very rough and winding until reaching a smaller 
stream, it strikes up the glen and crossing it a little way up 
ascends the opposite hilL The range here ends on the river in a 
remarkable peak, which is marked as a melon with deep indentur^^ 
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vettically cutting its bulged conical sides. Hence the path hangs 
above the river, and is very steep and precipitous. Further, a deep 
descent to a small valley and afterwards a series of ascents lead 
to Ddngari. The prevailing rock is limestone ; blue and white- 
veined sandstone and ferruginous rocks are also to be found. In 
many places all these stones mingle in one huge mass, as if they 
had been melted down together, siigaesting the likeness of marbled 
paper ; much calcareous matter is found binding this mixture, and 
settling on it in masses closely resembling hard mortar as it is 
detached from old buildings, full of small stones and gravel bedded 
in its substance: these masses are perfectly amorphous, and, with 
the mortar-like substance of rock attached to them, it seems as if, 
when the whole had melted, the hard parts had settled down- 
'wards, and that this, like dross, had remained floating at the top. 
{Fraser) 

Dungari, a village in patti Pindarpar and parganah Badhfin of 
British GrarhwAl, also a resting-place on the route from Almora by 
Baijndth to Naudpraydg in the tract locally known as Sol patti, is 
distant 11 miles from Banjbagar and 10 miles from Jolabagar. The 
road hence to BAnjbagar ascends the northern face of the M&nil 
hill and enters a magnificent forest of tilonj {Quercxis dilntatn)^ oak 
interspersed with cypress and fir. The undergrowth is composed of 
a species of bambu known as ringdl^ which affords refuge to herds 
of wild-pig, thdr^jarduj sardu, and other kinds of deer. The road 
thence passes along the southern gorge of the Koara peak (10,990 
feet high), amid the same kind of forest interspersed with glades 
covered with grass. At the summit of the pass there is a morass 
containing a little water and known as Siikha T&l, where water-fowl 
are occasionally met with. To the west, the road descends gently 
down the valley of the Chajauligadh and passes Baingoli on to 
B&njbagar, where there is a charming enoamping-gronnd in a glade 
of the forest and by the river. There are several other places 
in the forest used as encamping-groiinds by the Bhofciyas, which 
would form admirable head-quarters for the sportsman, painter, or 
naturalist. 

Dwarahat or Dorahat, a village and resting-place on the route 
from Almora to Garhw&l, lies in latitude 29^-46'-54^^ and longitude 
79®-28'-8^'" in patti Malla Dora and parganah Pdli of the Kumaon 
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district, 13 miles from Bhainskbet, 27 miles from Almora, miles 
from Qanii, and 12 miles from Eanikhet The elevation of the 
travellers’ bungalow (chimney) above the level of the sea is 5,031 
feet according to the Great Trigonometrical Survey records. There 
is here a shop for the sale of grain, a travellers’ bungalow f without 
cooking utensils), a post-office, school, and dispensary. Dwarahfit 
in former days was the residence of one branch of the Eatytiri R4jas, 
an outlying district of the kingdom of which Lakhanpur near Ganki 
and Bhatkot was the head-quarters. The remains of very many 
ancient temples lie scattered in groups and lines over the fields. 
They are of the usual pyramidal form ornamented with from three 
to five rows of a simple moulding on the outer edges and surmounted 
by an ornament resembling a Turk’s cap. All are more or less in 
ruins and are no wused as granaries and straw-Iofbs. Having been 
desecrated by the Rohillas (Ruhelas) during their invasion of this 
part of Kumaon, they are no longer held in reverence, and in many 
places the stones of the temples and carved pillars are made use of 
to mend the terraces of fields. Some of tKe pillars contain in a panel 
two rude figures with arms stretched out at right angles to their body, 
resembling a badly-made rag-doll. All the temples are of plain 
construction with the exception of one near the Syalde Pokhar, by a 
clump of date-trees and an old silanq. This is elaborately carved 
with row after row of figures representing gods, men, elephants, &c. 
It is, however, in bad repair, and its graven images and stones 
lie scattered around. The Syalde tank, close by, produces large 
numbers of the pink lotus during the rains. It is so called from 
the Syflde (Siydlde) clan of Rajputs who assemble here annually 
in Bais4kh to indulge in the mimic warfare of the hagwMu For¬ 
merly it was customary to use slings and stones, but this has been 
forbidden owing to the occurrence of serious accidents. The 
remains of the entrance to the temple still exist of a cruciform 
shape; whilst the shrine itself is about seven feet square. The 
whole consists of three broad abutments connected by three 
narrower : the fourth side forming the entrance. The inner sides 
of each abutment join together to form the adytum. The outer 
side to about three feet displays a moulding, then comes several 
rows of figures in relief and panelled, and the upper row in panels 
contains figures fully two feet high. The friable nature of the 
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stone employed as well as exposure to the rain has rendered 
the original delicate carvings obscure. Even such as it is, the 
remains, some 17 feet high, are worthy of being preserved, though 
many'of the stones have been removed for the buildings in the 
neighbouring bazaar. To the north-east is the Dunagiri or Drona- 
girihill; to the north Nag4rjun; to the east an eminence called 
Ohandragiri and by the people Ohanchdri; to the south the Dharma- 
gram; and to the west the Blingagrdm. The palace of the old Rdjas 
was built on the rock called Tharp on the Ohandragiri hill, where it 
is said the Katyiiris used to cut off the hair and noses of prisoners. 

Just below the palace the bazaar commences, and at the end 
of it is the Mritunjaya temple with a broken pinnacle, west of 
which is the Badrindth temple, the most important of those now in 
existence. It comprises three of the older 
Badrinath. temples Surrounded by a courtyard in 

which is a Dharrasdla or resting-place. Many stories are told 
about the principal temple: one that I was expected to believe was 
that at its erection a .sixth workman was always visible, though 
five only were employed. From Dwdra, westward, all tlie principal 
temples are ascribed to Sankardchdrya, and those hero form no ex¬ 
ception. The principal temple' dedicated to Badrindth is about 50 
feet high ending in a truncated circular ornament open at the top. 
The old image was desecrated by the Rohillas, and the new one is 
of modem make and is surrounded by 10 or 12 others, one of 
which bears the date 1105 Saka or 1048 A.D., and on another 
representing Ganesha is the date 1103 Saka. The image of 
Lakshmi is in a small temple to the north, near which is a ruined 
temple known as Unerdewal. A great pipal tree now grows out 
of a crack in the walls near the Dharmsdla. Two of the rest- 
houses were built by the Ohaudhris and another by Ddmii Sondr. 
The temple of Mrityunjaya has been deserted, the people say, 
because strange voices wore heard within it, but really because the 
establishment cannot afford to keep up the worship. The Doms 
have a temple dedicated to the worship of Kdlsain.® Sitala Devi is 
worshipped in another near the Sydlde Pokhar, where a fair is 
held on the Bikh Sankr&nt, in April. The Kot-Kangra Devi is 
the Kula Devi of the Ohaudhri family, who emigrated hither from 

> Thiais vinder the Bawal of Badrinfcth in Garhw&l, who arranges for the 
services. * Gazetteer, SI. 83i. 
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Kangra in the time of the Rajas and were largely employed by 
them in civil duties. Her temple is on the north side of the tank. 
The Chaudhris themselves live in Haripura, and employ the priests 
of Sitala as pujdris, Brahm Deo and Dham Deo^ the Katyuri 
Bdjas^ are also worshipped here.^ There is a platform or chabutra 
erected by the Chaadhris, but now owned by the State; and several 
partly-finished temples near the tank and a group of seven in the 
cultivated fields called Ratnadewal, but none have any idols in 
them, and their origin is unknown. In the upper bazaar is a temple 
to Mahadeo in ruins, the image having been removed to the Badri- 
n&th temple, and near it three others, one of a circular form with 
a verandah. Towards the Tharp there is a row of temples with 
pillared entrances called the ^ Court-temples ’ {Kackari’^ki^dewal) 
all used as wood and hay stores. Above them are two other tem¬ 
ples and the school established in 1857. 

A flight of steps leads up to the Tharp-tilah, where there is a 
temple now devoted to the worship of the village deities® Ham, 
L4ta, &o., adorned with iron lamps at each 
comer and two four-branched lamps of the 
same metal; whilst an iron spade and a number of scourges are 
placed in the room, and on festal occasions the persons possessed 
by these gods dance, and whilst in a state of frenzy from their 
exertions are supposed to reveal the future. Below the Tharp is a 
noted temple of Kdlika Devi, to which the people have recourse 
when any illness is abroad. The temples altogether number 30; 
but with the exception of those dedicated to Badrindth, Ked&r- 
n4th, Sitala, Kot-Kangra Devi, and Kalika Devi, few are used for 
religions purposes. A portion of an inscription has been carried 
from Dwara to Ddnagiri, bearing date 1105 Saka (1029 A.D.), 
and the early part of the 11th century may be taken generally 
as the date of the erection of the principal temples in Dwara itself. 
At the celebration of the Dasahra, a considerable fair used to be 
held at the old temple on Dunagiri, where religion and commerce 
went hand in hand, and sins were washed away and new garments 
purchased. Trade has since found other outlets, whilst religion is 
not now-a-days a sufficient inducement to undergo the toil of 
climbing to the aerial residence of the god. 

* Gazetteer, XI. 831. * Ibid. 
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Diinagiri or Dronagiri is composed of blue clay slate, with 
some quartz apparently rising towards 
Bhadkot. In the same direction as the 
gneiss, towards the eastern base of the mountain, there is a 
great deal of red ochry soil, probably arising from the disintegra¬ 
tion of the slates and quartz. Ddnagiri, as seen from Dwdra, is a 
fine saddle-back mountain, its easy slopes covered with woods 
and clumps of hdnj (oak), interspersed with spacious glades of 
meadow. The summit ma}’^ be about two miles distant from the 
bungalow, and is continued far to the north-west in a range of 
nearly equal elevation. In a pretty cultivated doll, along its 
south-west side, flows the Kothlar Nadi, of which the source is at 
Dwara : from Diinagiri, the road to Lohba and Badriniith follows 
the course of the Kothlar towards the Ramganga, beyond which 
appears the lofty range called Duda-ki-toli attjiining above 10,000 
feet elevation j another road leads vid P^li to Srinagar ; there is 
also a route, though a bad one, to Kakari-glnit near Manars, on 
the Kosi. {Madden,) Traill mentions the existence of tombs 
substantially built of large tiles at Dw^ra, which he considers are 
memorials of the Mughals located there in the course of Timur’s 
invasion of Hindustan. In support of this theory are the groves 
of the common date palm (khaj^r) only planted by Musalm&ns^ 
in India and the foreign names of several villages and local sub¬ 
divisions here. There are now no Musalm&n inhabitants, the people 
of importance being descendants of decayed official families of 
Hindu origin, most of whom assume the affix Ohaudhri” or head¬ 
man as a title of respect. 

Taking the road from Bhainskhet, it winds up the hill to the west, by the 
villages of Rankhil and BanyCir, and passii>g between 
the peaks of Dhirwa (4,612) on the south and 
Malkot (M94) on the north crosses the Kauriya by a wooden bridge near 
the village of Kaphalna, and thence winding a»nongst bare hills crosses the 
Qag&s stream by a bridge at the village of lidu'^uli sera in latitude 29®-4a'-so" 
and longitude 79®-82'. Thence it again ascends in a north-westerly direction 
through the villages of Bagwali Pokhar and Bhandargfion, until it joins the 
road from B^nikhet and jC^aini T&l by the village of Bhaunra. Here the 
road ascends the valley between the Eah&li (4,811 feet) peak on the west and 
the Chanchari on the east, to the water-shed between the Koai's tributaries 
and those of the western B&mganga. Close to this the bungalow is built, 
surrounded by the villages of H&t Bahmanpuri, Dairi, Bijaipur, K^lddik, aud 
1 Gazetteer, XL 6, 12. 
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Bhfimkiya. To the east a peak rises to the height of 6fin feet. Hence roa^a 
branch off for Piori by Masi on the west and by Someswar to Baijnath on the 
east. The Karopraygg road follows the ralley of the KotfaIar-g»r in a direction 
north north-west to Gan^i on the Ramganga, passing by the blue-slate quarries 
and iron mines of Chiteli on one of the spurs of Dunagiri on the right. The 
road from Bhainskhet is hot and low, passing through a richly cultivated couatiy 
almost entirely devoid of trees or shade of any kind. 

Dwarsann, a sub-division of parganah BaralimandaHn Kumaon, 
lies to the south of the road from Almora to Ranikhet. At the recent 
settlement it contained an assessable area of 812 Msis, of which 595 
were cultivated and 217 were culturable* The land-revenue, in 1815, 
amounted to Rs-193; in 1820 to Rs. 208; in 1843 to Rs. 216, and is 
now Rs. 645, which falls at Re. 0-12-9 per acre on the total assessable 
area, and at Be. 1-1-4 per acre on the cultivation. The population 
at settlement numbered 1,402 souls (674 females). The patwSri 
usually resides at Dandgalya, where there is a schooL 

Fatehpiir Ta»Ua, an encamping-ground on the route between 
Kotdwara by Khitali to Kainiir (Kanyur) is situate in patti Sila 
of parganah Talk Sakn in QarhwiI, distant 10 miles 9 poles from 
Kotdwara and 11 miles 7 poles from Maidi, the next staga The 
road from Kotdw£ra gently ascends the left bank of the Koh 
river to the Do-gadh stream, 8 miles 2 furlongs 24 poles, where it 
branches off to the north-east to Fatehpur, 1 mile 5 furlongs 25 
poles. From hence to Maidi the road continues to ascend by the 
Bhalas-khal across the Dewal-khal or pass 3 miles 6 furlongs 29 
poles to Qum-khal, 2 miles 5 furlongs 33 poles. Hence a descent 
leads by Tilsiya-dhar to the Kulargarh 3 miles 0 furlongs 7 poles 
in the Maidi valley. The Kulwari-gadh is then crossed, and the 
Maidi river, the encamping-ground lying a little ^tof itseon- 
iduence with the Nyar on the left bank of the latter stream. 

GigB>r or Ghagar, a lofty mountain range forming the most 
southern brow of the Himalayan system, is situate to the south 
of the Kosi river from Mohan eastwards. It extends in a direc¬ 
tion nearly from north-west to south-east for about 35 miles in 
length, with an average breadth of probably 10 to 12 miles. 
Commencing on the east we find on the eastern boundary of patti 
Kosy&n Talk the Sonchaliya peak attaining an elevation of 8,504 
feet; to the south-east lies Badhdn-Dhiira (8,408); further east » 
peak rises to 8,244 feet, and still to the east BadhAntoli has an ele^ 

29 
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vation of 8,612 feef. The main ridge still running slightly south¬ 
east takes a sudden hend south by Biuiiyak (8,1 S6 feet), in latitude 
29“-26'-52'’', longitude 79°-27'-50^, and thence again south-east 
to China (8,568 feet) at Naini T4I. To the north-west of China, a 
ridge stretches out west to the Dabka river, of which, a peak to the 
north of the village of Mahraura, attains a height of 7,403 feet. 
Though the most southern range of the great Himalayan system, 
and the most remote from the line of greatest elevation, it exceeds 
in height most of the ranges which intervene. This circumstance 
has been pointed out by Herbert. “ On each side of this line (that 
of greatest elevation), to the north as well as to the south, the 
peaks diminish in elevation, yet not equally. To the southward 
the decrease is more rapid, and is accompanied by an anomaly 
•which is sufficiently striking. The diminution of elevation, which 
is pretty regular till near the boundary of the plains and moun¬ 
tain-land, is there suddenly interrupted. The peaks shoot up con¬ 
siderably above the mean elevation of those immediately north of 
them, and as suddenly sink into the plains ; so that if we divide 
the country south of the lino of greatest elevation into five paral¬ 
lel zones, the fifth will be as high as the third, while the fourth 
will be found considerably lower than either.” Its rook formation 
is gneiss throughout, “ characterised (i) by its smaU proportion 
of feldspar; (2) by the predominance of talcoso or argillaceous 
ingredients ; (3) by the singular types under which it sometimes ap¬ 
pears, or, in other words, its transition into very anomalous rocks. 
It is of a schistose, rather than a slaty structure; has a talcose aspect, 
varying in colour from a greenish to a yellowish grey, soft though 
tough, and of that peculiar composition which entitles it to be called 
gneiss, though of so small a grain as to occasion the separate ingre¬ 
dients to be not easily recognisable. Besides the feldspar andlalo 
it contains quartz, and occasionally hornblende. The strata of 
which the G-5gar is composed dip very regularly at some points, 
varying between east and north, the inclination generally very 
smaU, though sometimes as high as 40°. The GUgar range is also 
known as Gargachal, from the legend that the Eishi Gargd once 
rosided near the Gdgar fort. 

, . Gagas, a stream rising in patti Kairdrau of parganah Barah- 
mandal in Kumaon near Ddnagiri, in. latidude 29°-49' and longitude 
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79^-30'; flows nearly due south through that patti. The road 
from DwarahSt to Someswar crosses it at Bhataur in Kairirau and 
the road from Bhsdnskhet to Dwdrahdt by a wooden bridge near 
B&nsuli-sera. Here the channel is broad and thickly strewn with 
boulders, which give evidence of a considerable volume of water 
in the rains. Hence the course is nearly due west through Atha- 
gdli, where it receives on the right bank the Chand& stream and 
further west on the same side the Riskoi river and the Balwsi- 
gadh from the north, and pursues the same course until it joins the 
EAmganga (western) on the left bank at Bhikiya-ki-sain, in lati« 
tnde 29^-42'-8^ and longitude 79°-18-'-20^* The stream is local¬ 
ly connected with the name of the Rishi Garga. 

Gagw^S 3 ^nii or Gangawdrsyiin, a patti in parganah Barahsyiin 
of British Garhwal, is hounded on the north, by Idw&lsyiin and 
JSddalsydn ; on the south, by patti Manyarsydu; on the east, by 
the Nadal, Paiddl, and Patwal patiis, and on the west, by the Siton 
and Banel pattis of the same parganah. The name is usually 
pronounced Gagwarsyiin, The population in 1881 numbered 
3458 souls, of whom 1795 were females* In 1834 the village of 
Dewar was transferred to patti Sitonsydn. The tihsilddr residing 
at Paori collects the land-revenue of this patti, which amounted 
to Es. 1309 in 1884. The principal villages are situated in the 
upper valley of the Randi Nadi, and are Gagw4ra, where there is a 
school, Pundori, Dhang, and Negi^na. 

Gala, hamlet and ridge on the borders of pattis Byans and 
Chaudans in parganah Darma of the Kumaon district. The hill 
is called Nirpaniya-dhdra by the people of lower Kumaon from 
the absence of water. The eastern extremity where crossed by tha 
road is sub* divided by two shallow ravines into three minor ridges, 
which differ little in height, and may be 3,000 feet above the vil¬ 
lage of Gala, or about 10,000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
descent hence to Golam-1^ is about 3,000 feet down a narrow and 
steep path, looking rather precipitously into the bed of the Kali 
several thousand feet below. 

Gamsali, a village in the Malla patti of parganah Painkanda in 
British Garhw&l on the route from Joshimath to the Niti pass, 15 
miles south of the latter, in latitude 30®-44''-45'^ and longitud,e 
79®-52'-35'^, at an elevation of 10,317 feet above the level of the sea. 
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It is situate in the angle on the right bank of the Dhauli (western), 
where the river flowing southwards is joined by a glacier torrent 
from the north-west, and passes from a deep ravine bounded on 
each side by enormous precipices of gneiss and granite into a pic¬ 
turesque and well-wooded glen. Gamsdli is the third largest village 
in the Niti sub-division of the Bhotiya mahdls (g'.i?*)* There is a 
village school here during the summer months. A quantity of 
flat land round the village bears crops of barley, buckwheat, and 
oats* Immediately behind the village, tho mountain rises in an al¬ 
most perpendicular cliff to a height of several hundred feet, while, 
on the opposite side of the smaller stream, the cliffs are of the same 
description: so to the north-west, the eye runs up a valley filled 
with huge boulders of granite, and rests on endless snowy peaks. 
To the south, is an open valley containing other villages and fairly- 
timbered, much resembling a valley in the north of Scotland. In 
May, when visiting this place, avalanches kept falling every after¬ 
noon about every quarter of an hour in all directions. BVoin a 
spot between Gamsdli and Bampa, which is a mile to the south, 
looking up at a snow ridge to the south-east and about three 
miles off is to be seen to all appearance tho upper half of the figure 
of a man, the head and shoulders being distinctly visible. The 
people state that they believe it to be an idol that had been placed 
there in olden times; but as no human being can now get up to 
the spot, it is improbable that their story has any foundation. It 
is more likely to be a bit of rock jutting above tho snow bearing 
some similitude to the human figure, which it certainly has. 
Scented violets; iris, blue and purple 5 yellow, white, and red dog 
roses I wild currants and gooseberries are to bo found all over the 
valley round Gamsdli.— (Qabstin.) 

Ganai, a halting-place on the Bdinganga river, on the route 
between Dw^dra in Kumaon and Lohba in Garhwdl, is situate at an 
elevation of 3,206feet above the level of the sea,in latitude29®-53'-4'’^ 
and longitude 79®-23^-38'' in patti Giwdr and parganah Pdli 
of the Kumaon district. There is a travellers’ bungalow here, 
distant 10 miles from Dwdrahdt, three miles from lldmpur, and 14 
miles from Lohba; from Dwdrahat the road follows the right bank 
of the Kothldr-^gar to its confluence with the Ildmganga at Ganai. 
This stream flows through a wide cultivated valley having numerous 
villages. On tho right are the Ddnagiri (7,34(5) and Sukhdevi 
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peaks, and continued to the west, in the Munpaudevi (6,932) and 
Godi peaks, to the banks of the Eamganga. To the left and south 
of the road the range consists of the Dwarakot (5,356), Baigdri 
(5^922), and Bastira peaks, and the valley is here wider and the 
slopes less precipitons. The road passes by the villages of Ohiteli, 
w^here there are quarries of blue slate and iron mines, Bireti, 
Mehalchaura, Chhani sometimes called Chhdni semal from a semal 
tree of great size, standing near the village and Mahatgaon, to 
R^mpur. The old road leads to a ford on the Ramganga, which is 
passable except in the rains. At Gan4i there is a bridge. The 
village is situate at the intersection of the valleys of the Rdmganga 
running from north-west to south-east, and that of two of its tribu¬ 
taries, one running from the north-west (the Khets&r) and the other 
from the south-east (the Kothlar). The country around is highly 
cultivated and dotted orer with numerous villages. The road is 
prettier and the hills better wooded than the stages near Almoraj 
about three miles to the north-east is the Tarag T&l, a pretty lake 
embosomed in mountains. Some two miles from GanSi, are the 
traditional remains of what is now known as Lakhanpur or Bair^t, 
and which is supposed to have been one^ of the capitals of the 
earlier Rdjas in Kumaon. 

Gangoli, a parganah of the Kumaon district, is in form some¬ 
what of a triangle, with its apex to the south at the junction of the 
Eastern Ramganga and Sarju. The former river separates it from 
Sira and Shor, on the east, and the latter divides it from Ohaugarkha 
on the west; on the north, the boundary is formed by a range of hills 
stretching from Bageswar, on the west, to Naya Thai on the east, 
and separating it from Danpur. The range is marked by numerous 
peaks over 6,000 feet high, amongst which may be noticed BAsuk*- 
n^g, Kali-nag, Beni-nag, and others. The parganah now comprises 
six pattis —Bel, Bherang, Baraun, Kamsyar, Pungaraon, and Ath- 
gkon —each of which is separately noticed. Pour of these were 
created or first recognised in 1842, and Bherang was formed at the 
recent settlement. The assessment of the land revenue at each set¬ 
tlement (exclusive of mines) was as follows :— 

1815. 1817. 1818. 1820. 1823. 1828. 1833, 1840. Current. 
Rs. Rs» Rs. Rs. Rs. RiS. Rs. Rs. 

1,717 1,913 2,011 2,558 3,065 3,298 3,469 3,641 12,944 

1 See Gazetteer XL 463> 527, 686. 
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The current assessment falls at Re, 0-10-6 per acre on the whole 
area, and at Re. 1-9-8 per acre on the cultivation. The total ass¬ 
essable area comprises 19,646 bisis^ of which 10,081 are culturable 
and 9,565 are cultivated (3,379 irrigated). In 1822, the area ass-* 
eased to revenue was only 3,127 bisis, whilst 411 were held free of 
revenue, and 1,169 belonged to deserted villages. In 1824, cultiva¬ 
tion reached 4,277 Msis and culturable waste, to 3,197 bisis. In 
1840, the assessable area amounted to 15,933 bisis^ of which 7,742 
were cultivated. In 1821 there were 393 villages paying revenue, 
and in 1823 the number was 435 (besides 37 mudjfi and 53 gi^nfh 
villages), and the deserted sites numbered 359. 

In 1840, there were 758 villages held under 381 leases ; giving 
an average of about Rs. 10-8-0 for each lease and of six rupees 
for each hamlet. In 1870 there were 495 estates assessed to reve¬ 
nue, comprising 747 villages and only 13 deserted village sites. 
The population at settlement numbered 10,167 males and 8,853 
females : in 1872 there were 12,114 males and 10,628 females, 
and in 1881 there were 14,185 males and 12,998 females, 

The tenures in this parganah are chiefly bhdi^bhmint or hhdyaohdra. 
There were 19 thokddrs in 1880 ; but in most cases the dues of 
office were worth very little; whilst the duties as purveyors and 
police on the high road between Almora and Pithoragarh were 
somewhat onerous. Bel occupies the lower part of the parganah 
from river to river and from Gangoli H&t southwards. Athg/ion 
and Kamsydr lie to the west, Bar&on in the centre, and Pangar4on 
to the north. In Bel, the villages are scattered and few in number 
except on the table land around Gangoli Hfit; indeed the greater 
part of the entire parganah consists of high and steep ranges of 
hills, which afford scanty room for cultivation, and compared with 
the area there is little land fit for cultivation left. The land capa¬ 
bilities in Bar4on are a little better than in Bel, and perhaps best 
in Pungarion, which finds in the Bhotiyas ready purchasers for its 
surplus produce. In former years, Bol, Bherang, Athgion, and 
Kamsydr were covered with an almost impenetrable jungle, the 
haunt of numerous tigers. Owing to the GorkhSli policy of dis¬ 
arming the inhabitants, they were defenceless and were carried off 
at midday whilst working in their fields, and tigers wore even 
known to break into houses at night and carry off the inmatesv 
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Writing in 1821, Traill states that within the previous three years 
373 persons had been killed by tigers in G-angoli; these, too, were 
natives of the place, whose names and residences w'ere recorded. In 
1840 Batten writes : “ In some of the tracts near the rivers, noto¬ 
rious man-eaters are hardly ever absent, and at times the loss of 
human life is considerable; very few of the inhabitants are shikaris, 
and the reward of Es. 10 given for each tiger killed is found an 
insufficient inducement to create in Gangoli a body of hunters ; 
whilst the poverty and inhospitality of the villagers is such, that 
though they often apply for aid, they are almost always found un¬ 
willing to provide even the commonest supply of provisions for the 
local sepoys and armed peons occasionally sent to assist them.” 

The people of Gangoli hare always had the reputation of being 
the most churlish, priest-ridden in Kumaon; and at the time of Mr. 
Batten’s settlement they were in addition wretchedly poor, slaves 
of the Pants and Upretis, without any independence, and hardly 
having the spirit to aspire to a better position. Brahmanieal influ- 
ence has of late years veiy greatly diminished, and the existencse of 
the Beimig tea-plantation has greatly mded in raising the people 
out of debt throughf the constant employment and good wages they 
receive there. Tigers have been exterminated, and the few that 
venture up the river are now quickly disposed of. Jungle has dis¬ 
appeared to a great extent, and cultivation has much increased; 
good roads, too, now run through this tract to Pithoragarh and 
Thai, and altogether it is expected that this parganah will make 
great progress during the current settlement by a yearly increase 
of cultivation and wealth. A comparison with the past gives good 
grounds for this hope. There are iron mines at BAjur ^d GwAnsikot 
in AthgAon. The copper mines at EAi have been separately noticed 
under Mineralogy.” In 1840 they were leased for Bs. 101 and 
Rs. 25 in 1872 : there are also copper mines at PhadyAli, Bnjyiirh% 
and KutAni in Athgaon. The g4T^h holdings are numerous, and 
aggregated 993 Uds in 1870 : 164 Usu were mudfi to individuals 
and 253 bids in plots of less than 10 hisis were also held free of 
revenue, total 1,410 hisis. There were 125 water-mills assessed at 
Bs, 237. Bherang and Bel have one patwAri, and each of the other 
pattis one. There are schools at Chaupata, BeninAg, Titauli, Sugor, 
and Chamtola. The tea of BeninAg and the oranges of the RAmganga 
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valley are favourably known. Every year a large fair takes place 
at Thai, where the Bhotiyas complete their accounts with the hill- 
traders and prepare to move northwards. Casual cultivation known 
as ijar or hdla-hanjar is still not uncommon. The temples of Kill 
at Gangoli Hdt, Bhubaneswar with its cave^ at Benin&g and Ram-* 
eswar at the confluence of the Sarju and Rdmganga arc some of 
the best known in the district. A Rdja held his court at Mdnkot 
for eight generations, and founded Gangoli Hat.^ At Jamaukot, 
a P&li immigrant set up an independent rdj for a few days, but 
was prorhptly suppressed. 

Gangol, a patti of parganah Kali Kumaon in Kumaon, is bounded 
on the north by patti Rangor ; on the east by Sui Bisung ; on the 
west by Ch^lsi and Pharka; and on the south by Sipti. This patti 
was separated from Sipti-Gungol at the recent settlement. Tho 
principal villages are Goshni, Kfoikot, Par^saun, and Tyarsaun. 
The assessable area comprises 1,827 ifefe, of which 622 are cultur- 
able and 1,205 are cultivated (146 irrigated). The land tax yielded 
Rs, 475 in 1815 : Rs. 683 in 1820 : Rs. 988 in 1843, and now 
stands at Rs. 1,458, which falls on the whole area paying revenue 
at Re. 0-12-9 per acre and on the cultivation at Re. 1-3-4 per acre. 
The population at settlement comprised 982 males and 809 females. 
Two villages were received from Eegarubdn at tho recent settle¬ 
ment. This patti is fairly inhabited for its sixe, and possesses a 
good climate. There is still good arable land to spare, capable of 
affording fair crops of the millet manduwa, Tho patwari usually 
resides at Marlak: there is a school at Khet-khSn. 

Gangoli-Hat, a village, resting-place, and traveller’s bungalow 
on the route from Almora to Pithoragarh, distant 34 miles north¬ 
east of Almora, 11 miles from Naini, the same from B&us, and 
about 18 miles from Pithoragai'h, in latitude 29°-39''-23^'' and 
longitude 80°-5'-24'^, at an elevation of 5,580 feet above the level 
of the sea. The village itself is called H4t, and is situate in patti 
Bel of parganah Gangoli. It is reached from B4us by a steep 
descent to the R4mganga, which is crossed by an iron suspension 
bridge and leads to an equally steep ascent on the opposite side, 

^ The hills on either side are thickly clothed 

with pine forest, and present magnificent 
views of the lower hill scenery in the Himalaya, and though the 
^ Gazetteer XI. 318 » IHd, 496, 627, 687, 640, 727. 
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road is tiring and hot, the scenery well repays the labour. There 
are only a few hamlets near the road. Close to the bungalow is a 
temple dedicated to K&li, the priests of which make the usual boast 
that the ground is ever moist with the blood of kids and buffaloes 
oflFered in sacrifice. The temple is, however, more remarkable for 
the grove of noble deodars within which it stands. Close by, to the 
south-west are the remains of a few old temples and a masonry 
well bearing an inscription apparently of some age. From Naini 
to Hat the road following the Jiigesar ridge, which separates the 
waters of the Alaknandi from the Sarju, soon descends steeply to 
the latter river passing the village of Harara, which is a little below 

, 4,000 feet The lowest portion of the valley 

Trom Naini. . . 

of the Sarju here is entirely uninhabited. 

The river is crossed by a suspension bridge at an elevation of only 
2,827 feet, and the climate and vegetation are therefore thoroughly 
tropical in their character. On the lower part of this descent, which 
faces the north and is very steep, and therefore sheltered from the 
sun, many showy flowered species of Oesnerame ate abundant. 
A fine s^^rlet M^^chium may also be fouud near Harara. In the 
valley eonvolvulac^, wild gingers, and orchide^e are common, the 
latter usually rather curious than beautiful. Besides these Madden 
notes seven species of Bcehmeria^ the bijaura {Citrus medica); kunj 
{Toddalia aculeata) ; s^n-kanwal {Laiirns lanceolaria) ; kurra {Poly-^ 
gonvm glabrum)^ and many others, A great outburst of green stone 
occurs here, which has been traced almost right across Kumaon and 
Garhw4L The Sarju is here a fine clear river flowing in a succes¬ 
sion of still, deep pools and sparkling rapids over a bed of boulders 
The ascent to Gangoli-Hat is long and steep. The slope up which 
the road is taken has a southern aspect and is generally abrupt, 
open and grassy, and thinly clothed with pines. The chestnut, 
however, is common and is conspicuous in the autumn from its 
abundant bloom of white flowers ; Ihe fruit is small aud worthless, 
ZAlium walliehianumj the queen of lilies, is abundant on the open 
slopes ; it grows from four to six feet high, and its pure white flowers 
have been measured as much as thirteen inches in lengfib ; and 
nine inches is common. It flowers in August. 

A road here branches off to Munsyari by Loha Thai; and 
during the hot weather and rains, though somewhat longer than Iho 

30 
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ordinary road by Kapkot, has the advantage of being on the whole 
at a greater elevation, and is therefore cooler 
To Tejan. more healthy. Gangoli-Hat to Bdna, 10 

miles, ascend the Diydri pass (6,910 feetj over a ridge, the highest 
point of which is called Rdi, after the village of that name so well 
known for its copper mines.^ The forest on this ridge is pine, and 
a visit to its summit, which lies about a mile west of the pass, would 
repay the labour. At the foot of the ascent Quercus lanata is 
common with its striking foliage. The road is easy and, crossing 
the pass descends to R4i, beyond which the path follows the water- 
parting ridge between the Sarju and the Kamganga at an elevation 
varying from 5,000 to 5,500 feet. The highest points of the ridge 
in this neighbourhood hardly exceed 6,000 feet and the country is 
open and fairly cultivated and easily accessible. There is nothing 
striking in the scenery nor in the vegetation which is that common 
at such altitudes. From Bdna to Loha-thal, about eight miles, 
the road is easy, winding along the hill sides between 5,000 and 
5,500 feet, through au open and rather interesting country. Hence 
to Moharg^ri, nine miles, the path ascends an open cultivated 
country to the summit of the Kfilindg ridge (7,317 feet). To the 
north of this ridge the vegetation becomes more luxuriant, the 
motmtains being steeper and the Mohargdri valley almost devoid of 
human habitations or cultivation. After a steep descent reach the 
Mohargdr or stream at an elevation of about 4,0()0 feet, and follow 
its northern bank through a semi-tropical vegetation to the oncamp- 
ing-ground which is close by the stream. Hence to Tejambugur 
{q>v.) about six miles. 

Gangotri, in patti and parganah Taknaur of Tihri, a small 
temple on the right bank of the Bhdgirathi, is situate in north 
latitude 30°-59'-10^' and east longitude 78^-59^-30'', about ten 
miles south-east of its source at an elevation of 10,020 feet above 
the level of the sea. A gunshot below Gangotri the Koddr Ganga, 
a rapid and considerable stream, debouches into the BhAgirethi at 
a place called Gaurikund, a place of ablution for pilgrims. The 
hills here recede a little, and above Gaurikund the bed of the 
Bhdgirathi widens into a small shingly space, in which the river 
flows rapidly, changing its course as the floods direct it. Just at 


^ Gazetteer X, 279. 
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the gorge of this space a bridge has been thrown across, and just 
above the bridge, in a bay formed by a reach of the river in this 
shingly place, fifteen feet above the stream, is situate the small 
temple dedicated to the goddess Ganga. This was erected by 
Amr Singh, Th&pa, the chief of the Gorkh41i commanders in 
Garhw&I early in the present century. The temple is erected on 
the sacred stone where tradition has it Bh%irath used to worship 
Mahddeo. Jt is a small building of a square form, for about 3 2 
feet high and rounding in to the top in the manner common to 
temples in the hills. It is quite plain, coloured white with red 
mouldings, and surmounted with the usual melon-shaped ornament 
commonly known as a Turk’s cap. From the eastern face of the 
square which is turned nearly to the sacred source there is a small 
projection covered with a stone roof, in which is the entrance 
facing east, and just opposite to this there is a smaller temple of 
similar shape dedicated to Bhaironji, as the guardian of the shrine. 
The larger temple contains small statues of Ganga, Bl^giiaih, and 
other deities supposed to be connected with the locality. The 
whole is surrounded by a wall built of unhewn stone and mortar, 
and the space this contains is paved with flat stones. In this 
space, too, there is a comfortable but small house for the officiating 
Brahmans. Without the enclosure there are a few wooden sheds 
constructed for the accommodation of pilgrims, who also find shelter 
in caves formed by overhanging stones, of which there are many. 

Fraser writes:—There are several pools, called by the names Brahmakond, 
Vishnukund, and others of corresponding import. Ablution in these is consi¬ 
dered an important part of the ritual to be observed by pilgrims who visit this 
spot, considered popularly to be the source of the Granges, as further pn^ess 
up the stream is generally, though erroneously, regarded as impracticable. 
Though this ablution, with due donations to the officiating Brahmans, Is consi¬ 
dered to cleanse from all offences, the number of pilgrims is not considerable in 
consequence of the great length and rnggedness of the journey, and the diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining subsistence by the way. Flasks and similar vessels are filled 
at Gangotri with the sacred water of the stream, and being sealed by the offi- 
ciating Brahman, are conveyed to the plains, where they are highly prized. 
Gangotii is^below the upper limit of forests; deodars growing here, though to 
no great size, and birch trees thriving remarkably. The mean breadth of the 
Bh£girathi or Ganges here was ascertained by Hodgson, on the 26th of May, 
to be forty-three feet, the depth eighteen inches, the current very swift, and 
over rounded stones. On the second of dune following, he conjectured its 
volume to be doubled, in consequence of the rapid melting of the snow. 
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KeniLelPd account of Gangotri would scarcely hare been expected from on^ 
who usually displays so much information and judgment. ** This great body of 
water (the Ganges) now forces a passage through the ridge of mount Himmalehy 
at the distance possibly of 100 miles below the place of its first approach to it, 
and, sapping its very foundations, rushes through a cavern, and precipitates 
itself into a vast basin, which it has worn in the rock at the hither foot of the 
mountains. The Ganges thus appears to incurious spectators to derive its 
original springs from this chain of mountains, and the mind of supersticion has 
given, to the mouth of the cavern the form of the head of a cow 

This idea is also mentioned by the Persian authors and Fere Tieffenthaler 
also notices it j but the Brahman priest in charge met there by Fraser in 1816 
ridiculed the idea of the stream proceeding from a rock like a cow^s mouth, 
and pointed out the actual source. Herbert estimates the length of the Bh&gi- 
rathi from its source near Gaugotri to its entrance to the plains at 203 miles. 
The elevation of the temple above the sea is 10,819 feet. About « kos fron» 
Gaugotri is a place called Fatangani, which is noted as the spot where the five 
Pandawas remained for twelve years worshipping MahSdeo after his retreat 
from Lanka to the Himalaya after that they ascended the Swargaruini peak, 
whence the Gange? flows, and there four of them died and their spirits ascended 
to heaven. The fifth Yuddhishthira was translated bodily at the same time. 
Mr. Griflaith thus recounts the birth of the Ganges^:— 

Thus urged, the sage recounted both 
The birth of Gangs and her growths 
The mighty hill with metals stored, 

Him&Iaya, is the mountain’s lord; 

The father of a lovely pair 
Of daughters, fairest of the fair; 

Their mother, offspring of the .will 
Of Meru, everlasting hill. 

Mend, Himalaya’s darling, graced 
With beauty of her dainty waist. 

Ganga was elder born : then came 
The fair one known by Uma’s name. 

Then all the gods of heaven, in need 
Of Ganga’s help their vows to speed, 

To great Himdlaya came and prayed 
The mountain king to yield the maid. 

He, not regardless of the weal 
' Of the three worlds, with holy real 
His daughter to the Immortals gave, 

Ganga whose waters cleanse and save, 

Who roams at pleasure, fair and free, 

Purging all sinners, to the sea, 

The three-pathed Ganga thus obtained 
The gods their heavenly homes regained, 

* Banaayana, I, 17 i. 
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Long time the sister Uma passed 
In vows austere and rigid fast. 

And the king gave the devotee 
Immortal Budn’s bride to be; 

Matching with that unequalled lord 
His Uma through the worlds adored. 

So now a glorious station fills 
Each daughter of the king of hills : 

One honored as the noblest stream, 

One mid the goddesses supreme. 

Thus Gangs, king Himalaya's child, 

The heavenly river undefiled, 

Rose bearing with her to the sky 
Her waves that bless and purify/* 

Gavrmvhh^ or the cow’s mouth, is the name given to the 
glacier cavern from which the head-waters issue on the melting of 
the ice and snow. This glacier has its origin on the western slopes 
of the Satopanth group of peaks, the eastern slopes of which are 
covered by the glaciers above Badrin&th in the M&oa valley. It 
also is connected with the glaciers along the northern slopes of the 
Keddm^ith peak, on the south of which is the temple of that 
name, so that the three great places of pilgrimage are all within a 
few miles of horizontal distance from each other.^ Ilie name Gau-^ 
mukh is also given to the prayer-bag^ which conceals the mudras 
made in the ceremony of the sandhya. 


Landhaur to Qangotri by old road. 


1 

Landhaur to Pliedi 


11 

Reckoning from the Landhaur Hospital. 

2 

Balal 


12 

Alortg the Aglai stream. 

8 

Laluri ««« 

•«« 

12 

Cross i^4gtiba range. 

4 

Thoua 


10 

Beach Ganges river forest bungalow. 

5 

Dbunda 


12 

6 

Barah^t 


12 

A bridge leads to Kedarnath forest bun- 

7 

Moneri 


11 

galow one mile further on. 

8 

Bhatwari ... 

... 

12 

Hill-shoes can be procured here. 

9 

Tiara or Elga 


12 

10 

Danguli 

... 

11 


11 

Sfikhi or Jalah 


14 

Eorest bungalow between 12th and T3th 
marches. Crossing the Kaparghat by 
two wire suspension bridges at Maicha. 

12 

Derdli ... 


10 

Cross the Ganges by bridge. Supplies 
must be procured at Derail. 

13 

Bhaironghdti 


9 

[ The Nilang river here joins the Ganges. 

14 

Gangotri 


9 

Temple. Very bad road over ladders, 
scaffolds, &c. 

15 

Camp 

Total 

•24 

10 

167 

No made path to foot of glacier, which 
is six miles from Camp. 


1 A name of Siva. * See Gazetteer, XI, 874. 
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Garra or Deoha, a river rising at the southern Base of the 
lower hills in patti Ohaugadh of parganah Kdli Kumaon, near a 
peak over seven thousand feet After a short south-easterly course 
it runs due west and again south, entering the Bh4bar between 
Ohorgaliya and Jaula-Sal. It flows southward through the Bareilly 
district and ShdhjahAnpur, and eventually joins the Western Kam- 
ganga on the left hank. It is known as the Nadhaur in the hills ; 
in the Tarai as the Dewa or Deoha, and further south as the 
G-arra. 

Garhwal, a district of the Kumaon Division, is bounded on the 
north by Tibet ; on the east by Kumaon ; on the south by Bijnor, 
and on the west by Tihri and Dehra Ddn. It lies between north 
latitude 29®-26'-15" and 31®'5'-30", and between east longitude 
78°-18'-45''' and 80°-8'-0", with an area of 5,500 square miles. 
For administrative purposes this area is 
divided into eleven parganahs, which are 
further sub-divided into 86 pattis as follows:— 


Parganah. 

No. 

Patti. 

Parganah. 

No. 

Patti. 

1 Bdrahayfin ... 

1 

Banelsyun. 

4 Ghandkot 

29 

Gortoyfiu. 


s 

Bangarhsydn. 


80 

JaintolsyGn. 


d 

Gagwdrsydn, 


31 

Kimgadigar. 


4 

Idw^lsyun. 


32 

MoundarayGn* 


5 

KhatsyGn. 


33 

Maw&lHyGn. 


6 

KamlwalsyGn. 


34 

Pingala-p&kha. 


7 

Kapholsyun. 


35 

Uingwirsyua. 


S 

Manyarsyuci. 

5 Dewalgarh ... 

36 

Bidol8\ fin. 


9 

Nadalsyan. 


37 

Bachhansyfin. 


10 

Baidulsyun. 


88 

OhalMUsyun. 


n 

PatwSlsyun. 


39 

Dhanpur. 


12 

l-idwatsyun. 


40 

Ghurdurflyfin. 


18 

Sitousyun. 


41 

Kandar^yun. 


M 

Aswalsyun. 


42 

Katholsyun. 

a Badhan 

15 

Rbansar. 

6 DasoU 

43 

Band. 


16 

Kapiri. 


44 

Dasoli Malli. 

« 

17 

Karakofc. 


46 

DasoU Taili. 


1 18 

Nanaak. 

7 Nagpur 

46 

Bfimsu. 


19 

Pindarw&r. 


47 

Kaliphiti Malli. 


20 

Pindarpdr. 


48 

Kaliphfit Taili. 

3 Chandpnx .. 

21 

Chandpur Sili. 


49 

Maikhanda. 



Chandpur Taili. 


6u 

Nagpur Malla. 


23 

Choprakot. 


61 

Nigpur Bichhla. 


24 

Ohauthdn. 


62 

Nfigpur TaUa. 


25 

Dh^ijydU. 


63 

Urgam. 


26 

Lobha. 


64 

Parkandi. 


2? 

H&nigadh. 

8 Painkhanda... 

66 

Painkbauda Malla. 


28| 

Sirgnr. 


66 

Painkbanda Talta. 
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Earganali. 

No. 

Patti. 

PaT ganah. 

N'o 

Patti. 

9 Ganga Salan, 

67 

Dbingu Malla 


72 

Meldhir. 


58 

Dhangu Talla. 


73 

Sibali. 


69 

Karaundu Walla. 


74 

Saindhar. 


6*> 

Karaundu Palis. 


75 

Talain. 


6] 

Lanaur. 

n Talla SaUn... 

76 

Bhabar. 


62 

Udepur Malta. 


77 

Bijiot Walla. 


63 

Udepur Bichhla. 


78 

Bijlot Talla. 


64 

Udepur Talla. 


79 

Bungi. 


65 



SO 

Badalpur Malla. 

10 Mails Sal&n... 

66 

Bangarsydn. 


Bi 

Badalpur Talla. 


67 

JDhaundyalaydn. 


82 

Eaurhiya Walla, 


6S 

Gujaru. 


83 

Kaurhiya Falla. 


69 

Irijakot. 


84 

Fainun 


70 

Ehatali. 

1 

85 

Sila Malla. 


71 

Kolagar. 

! 

1 ! 

86 

SSla Talla. 


To the north, the water-parting forms the boundary with 


Hnndes. To the east, the boundary is somewhat arbitrarily fixed 
by an irregular line drawn from the southern peak of Trisol to the 
Pindar river about twenty miles from its source, thence in a 
south-eastern direction along the Badhdn to the Eamganga river 
near Mehalchauri, crossing it, to where it again meets the river 
in the Patli Dtin. Thence it skirts the southern hase of the 
hills by the R^mnagar and Ganges road to GorighSt on the 
Ganges. On the west the boundary follows the Ganges river to 
Deopraydg, thence the Alaknanda to Rudrprayag and after that 
the Mandakini river to Agastmnni, whence an irregular line above 
the right bank of that stream to the snowj" range to the west of 
the Eeddrn^th temple completes the circuit. The greatest breadth 
is 55 miles, the least breadth 30 miles, and the mean about 42 
miles. The estimated area is 3,520,000 acres or 5,500 square 
miles. But owing to the diflSculty of measuring the snowy wastes 
the area in acres cannot be correctly given. The natural divisions 
are mountain ranges and narrow valleys which, as a rule, are little 
more than ravines. That of Srinagar is the largest in the district, 
but it is hardly half a mile wide and has an elevation of only 1,500 
feet above the level of the sea. To these may be added the narrow 
strip of waterless forest at the foot of the hills called the Bhabar, 
about two to three miles in breadth, where it adjoins the plains. 

Some centuries back Garhwai was divided into a number of 

petty chieftainries said to have been fifty-two 
Existing arrangements. . n -x j 

m number, which were subsequently umted 
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under the R4ja of Chandpiir, who transferred hi's residence to Dewal- 
garh, and about the fifteenth century to Srinagar. Under these 
Bdjas the existing parganahs were established, and no altei'ation in 
their number or limits was made by the G-orkhAlis. The parganahs 
were subdivided into pattis, some of which, for various reasons, 
attained to the position of parganahs at different times. One of the 
earliest lists gives the following:—Ajmer, Udepur, Sal^n, Sila, 
Bdraiisydn, Dewalgarb, Choprakot, Dhanpur, Chandpur, Badh^n, 
Dasoli, Painkhanda, Kapiri, Khatali, Nagpur, Parkandi, and Lohba, 
or seventeen in all. In 1815 there were tahsilis^ at Srinagar and 
Chandpur and a peshkar at Kotdwara, where there was also a police 
station, and at Bhiirigh^t, BiMsni, and Sigoddi, costing togethei 
Rs. 740 a month. The DL^gu tahsil (Kainiir) was formed in 1817 
for the Salan parganah instead of a peshkari at Kotdwdra and the 
entire monthly cost (exclusive of the share of the head-quarters’ 
establishment) is set down at Rs. 488. In 1621, tahsil Chandpur 
comprised (1) Chandpur, containing pattis Chandpur, Lohba, Dhan¬ 
pur (and its mines), and Choprakot; (2) Badhdn, containing Badbdn, 
Kapiri, and Karakot; and (3) Malla Salan,comprising Sabali, Klidtali, 
Bangdrsyiin, Qujaru, Dhaundyilsyuu, Saiudli4r, and Meldhar. The 
Dh4ngu tahsiP contained eleven pattis, Udepur, Ajmir, DliAngii, 
Sila, Karaundu, Kaurhiya, Langdr, Painfin, Bungi, Bijlot, and 
Badalpur, and was abolished in January, 1822. Five of its pattis 
were annexed to the Srinagar tahsil under the name Ganga Saldn 
and six to Chandpur as Talla Saldu, reducing the monthly cost of 
establishment to Rs. 388. Parganah Ohaundkot included pattis 
Iriyakot, Talain, and Kolagar, and to these were added the cluster 
of villages from Dewalgarb known as Kotali, and which had been 
assigned for a long period for the manufacture of powder for the 
State. In 1830, the tahsil establishment cost Rs. 125 ; police Es. 72 
(in P^tli Dtin and Ch4ndi) ; and K^ntingos Es. 125. In 1834 the 
Srinagar tahsiP was abolished, and the entire district was placed 
under one tahsildar, resident at Kainiir (Kanytir), the old seat of the 
Chandpur tahsili. The tahsili was subsequently again removed to 
Srinagar. In 1833, patti Panai vs as transferred from Chandpur to 
Dhanpur, but the greatest changes were effected by Mr. J. Beckett 

J To Government, 26th December, 1815, from 27th January, 1816. * To 

Government, 14th September, 1831, from 28rd January, 1822. s Cora- 

missioner, Bareilly, Ist January, 1834, from Government, 2lst January, 1834. 
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at the current settlement, and are fully noticed elsewhere. In 1883, 
the head-quarters’ establishment for revenue duties cost Rs. 

Civil (Judicial) Courts, Rs. : Police, Rs. : and Public 

Works Rs. : total Rs. . The history of the adminis¬ 

tration of Civil and Criminal Justice will be found under Kumaon 
T he head-quarters of the Civil Administration is now at 
P4ori, where the Assistant Commissioner resides. There is now a 
tahsflddr at ISrinagar, a peshkdr at Gairsen or Lohba, and police- 
stations at Srinagar, Kotdwdra, Dharon, and lAldhdng. 

The shape of Qarhw4.1 on a map is not unlike that of an 
hour-glass, broad at the north and south 

Physical ^yeography. • j. i. i -u 

and narrowing to about one-hair in the 
middle. The Alaknanda and its tributaries drain the entire 
district, and form the valleys, which are, as a rule, much narrower 
and contain less arable land than those of Kumaon. Mr. Batten^s 
description may be quoted here Vast tracts are composed 
of bare rocks or are covered with forests : in some parts such 
features are confined to the upper parts of the mountains whose 
sides and base are adorned with the richest fertility; whilst in 
other parts the fairest slopes or the finest valleys are succeeded by 
continuous miles of river glen where precipices and woods extend 
to the lowest depths. Sometimes the jungle is above the cultivated 
parts ; sometimes below. In one place, individual villages or sets 
of villages are separated from their neighbours by almost imper¬ 
vious forests or impassable crags and rivers ; in another, villages 
having little barren waste are mutually divided by a small copse 
or ravine, or by the natural boundary of a stream flowing between 
their fields ; so various are the features of the country through 
which the hamlets are interspersed. However notorious one 
sub-division, may be for its plenty and another for its poverty, no 
opinion in either case can be formed of tike natural capabilities of 
one village by a view of its neighbour in even the smallest sub¬ 
division of a tract’" The Alaknanda marks the great central line 
of lowest elevation, receiving rivers on either side which in turn 
receive minor streams, and these again rills and rivulets until the 
great dividing ridge is met which forms the watershed between the 
head.waters of the Kali or Sdrda on the east and the Ganges system 
on the west. The entire drainage of Garhwdl flows into the Ganges. 

3i 
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With the exception of parganas Barahsyiiii and Channdkot, which 
are almost entirely bare of arboreal vegetation, the entire district is 
thickly covered with forest forming in many places an almost 
impenetrable jangle. 

To the north the mountains form a portion of the great Hima¬ 
layan chain of which the principal peaks in the district are West 
Trisdl, 23,382 feet above the level of the sea ; East Trisiil, 23,092 
feet ; the third peak, 22,342 feet ; IsTanda Devi, 25,661 feet; the 
Nandakna peaks, 20,772, 20,773, 22,093 feet; Kamet, 25,373 
feet ; Nalikdnta, 21,661 feet; Badrin^th, 23,210 feet, and Keddr- 
ndth, 22,790 feet. From the main range to the north-west the 
slope inclines to the elevated plains of .Tibet, and the Vishnuganga 
river rises gradually from 6,200 feet at its confluence with the 
Alaknanda to 18,000 feet at its source in the glacier adjoining 
the Mana pass into Tibet. Between this valley and the upper 
course of the Alaknanda, here called the Dhanli or ^ white river ’ 
is a ridge of great height ending on the south in a peak having 
^n elevation of 22,073 feet and in Kamet on the north. The 
Dhanli valley comes next and leads to the Niti pass into Tibet, 
which is described in the article Bhotiya Mahdls. To the south 
of the main range of hills we find numerous spurs running from 
it generally in a direction from north-east to south-west and 
parallel to each other with cross spurs at intervals and occasional 
ridges of greater elevation, such as Tnngndth or Chandrasila 
(12,071 feet), Duda-ki-Toli (10,188 feet), and Dhubri (9,862 feet). 
South of the river Nydr, however, the ranges run more parallel to 
the plains, and are seldom more than 7,500 feet above the level of 
the sea. Most of these hills are rugged and densely wooded up 
to between ten and eleven thousand feet, steep towards the ridges, 
somewhat flatter about the middle, and end in abrupt slopes towards 
the valleys. Along the larger rivers, the hills present gradual 
slopes at the base and end in a succession of narrow terraces or flats, 
which are all dry and are, as a rule, also cultivated. The soil varies 
greatly in the different valleys. That of the Alaknanda is somewhat 
sandy ; of the Pindar, Ramganga, and Nandakiui is reddish clay, 
and that of the Ny£r is clay mixed with shingle. The soil in the 
smaller valleys is usually very rich, being composed of the washings 
from the hill sides. The strip of Bhdbar from Kotdwdra to Bhamauri 
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h separated from the plains by a continuation of the Siwalik raiiffp, 
which is crossed by numerous passes, some of which are practicable 
for wheeled carriage. The remainder of the southern boundary is 
wholly open to the plains. 

The Bh^bar is but partially cultivated, and for the most part 
consists of forests of ^idl (Sharea robu8*a\ 
sissu {Dalbergia sissu^ and bambus. The 
forests in the hills have been sufficiently noticed elsewhere,^ Gener¬ 
ally, the southern portion of the hills are still covered with primaeval 
foresi The largest tract in the centre of the district is the tiger- 
haunted forest of Chandpur, which is still some 25 to 30 miles 
long by 12 to 15 miles broad. Year by year the jungle is encroached 
on by cultivation, and people are encouraged to settle in it by the 
grant of land at nominal rates and the bestowal of the proprietary 
right if they bring it under the plough. Hitherto the scanty 
population and the presence of wild animals have retarded the 
progress of reclamation; but these obstacles are gradually being 
removed, and a comparison of the state of cultivation in 1815 with 
that now existing shows a marvellous and steady increase in pros¬ 
perity, Much of the forest land to the south is now held by the 
Forest Department, and is rigidly conserved for the sake of the 
timber now yearly becoming more valuable. 

As already noticed, the Alaknanda with its tributaries mark the 
distinguishing physical features of the dis- 
trict, and show the direction of the lines of 
lowest elevation. This river is one of the sacred streams of India 
and each of the places where it meets a considerable affluent called 
{Praydga or confluence) is esteemed holy, and forms a station in 
the pilgrimage which all devout Hindus make to Himachal. The 
first confluence is at Vishnupraydg, where the waters of the Dhauli 
from the Hiti pass unite with the waters of the Saraswati or Vish- 
nnganga from the Mana pass and thence onwards to Deoprayag, 
the stream is known as tbe Alaknanda. At Handprayag the Nan- 
dak stream joins the Alaknanda on the left bank, and brings with 
it the drainage from the Nandakna peaks and the western slopes of 

1 For very valuable contributions throughout this article on the present 
state of the district my warm obligations are due to Colonel Garstin, who has 
also examined these pages whilst passing through the press. 
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Trisul. At Karnprayag, on the same bank, is received the Pindar, 
whioh drains the southern and eastern slopes of the Tris61 group. 
The Mandakini falls in on the right bank at Eudrpray^g and brings 
with it the surplus waters of the entire tract along the southern 
slopes of the Badrindth and Keddrndth peaks. At Deopraydg the 
Bhdgirathi from Grangotri joins the Alaknanda, and henceforward 
the united stream is known as the Ganges. The Bliagirathi rises 
in Tihri from the Gangotri peak, and, though popularly considered 
the chief branch of the Ganges, is inferior in importance and volume 
to the Alaknanda. The only other important tributaries are the 
Nyar and Hiunal streams, which join the Ganges on the left bank 
below Deoprayag, The only river of any size in Garhwal which 
does not join the Ganges within the limits of the district is the 
upper waters of the western Ramganga. This river takes its rise in 
Lohba, and flowing through Kumaon for a considerable distance, 
re-enters Garhwdl in the Patli Dun, where it receives the Mandhdl, 
Palain, and Sona streams on the right bank, and bursting its way 
through the Siwdliks, reaches the Ganges in the Hardoi district of 
Oudh. All these rivers, owing to their.great velocity and tlie 
existence of rocks, boulders, shoals, and rapids are useless for 
navigation, though several are used for rafting timber. Wherever 
culturable land occurs near their beds, they are used for irrigation, 
and are also made available for giving power to mills for grinding 
corn. The beds of all the rivers consist of hard rock and gravel 
with a little sand, and little erosion takes place. Diluvion, owing 
to sudden floods, occasionally takes place ; but alluvion in the sense 
it is used in the plains can never occur. As a rule the banks of all 
the streams in the hills are abrupt and high. Srinagar, the only 
place in the district approaching a town, is built on the right bank 
of the Alaknanda well above the stream, but still before the conquest 
one-half of the town w’as swept away by a flood, and again in 1868 
and 1880 great loss occurred through a sudden rise in the same 
river. Rapids and eddies occur in all the rivers at short distances 
apart. The usual appearance is a succession of short, sharp rapids, 
sometimes having a considerable fall with a long and deep pool. 
Occa«iionally the bed becomes very narrow and runs between 
gorges with high impassable cliffs on either bank. Such pheno¬ 
mena are most frequent on the Alaknanda and Pindar. None 
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the rivers flow through siibterannean channels, though the Alak- 
nanda some 25 miles above Joshimath appears to do so owing to 
rocks having fallen in and completely hidden the water. There 
are a few small ferries on the Alaknanda, the boat being a canoe 
fonned from a hollowed log. Fords are rare on the rivers rising 
in the snowy range, but all the others are fordable even in the rainy 
season, except where there has been a fall of rain sufficient to cause 
a heavy flood. All the hill streams are liable to floods and occa¬ 
sionally to some of considerable volume. In 1868, water that had 
been dammed up by a landslip burst the barrier, and, coming down 
by the Alaknanda, caused very great damage and loss of life. Two 
large bridges were swept away with some seventy pilgrims who were 
sleeping on the river bank near Chamoli twenty feet above the 
ordinary flood level. When such floods happen to flow over any 
cultivated land they usually, by covering it with rocks and gravel, 
render it useless for a number of years until the dehis is cleared 
away. 

There are at present but two small canals six and a half miles 

^ ^ , long at work. Tliey are taken from two 

Canals. Lakes. , i i i rr i i n/r t 

small streams called the Koh and M&lin 

near Kotdw^ra for the purpose of irrigating the Bhabar in their 
neighbourhood. It is not improbable that other small canals may’ 
be opened along the Bhabar where water is procurable ; but this 
work is in its infancy in Garhwal, as those above mentioned were 
only commenced in 1869. They irrigate about 1,300 acres of 
land. There are no lakes of any importance in Garhw&l. The 
largest is Dinri Tdl in Kaliphat, which is about 400 yards 
long by 250 yards wide. It is oval in shape and is mainly interest¬ 
ing from the panoramic view of the snowy range above Kedarnath 
which is seen reflected on its surface. There are a few small hikes 
situate on the tops of some of the high hills, such as Deo Tal near 
the Mana pass, Gadyar Tal in Painkhanda Talla, and Bhairon Tal 
in Dasoli Talli. 


There are several hot springs in Garhwal. Those at Gauri 


Hot springs. 

Mandakini river, 
perature of the air 


Kund on the road to the temple of Kedar¬ 
nath are situate above the right bank of the 
On the 6th October, at 5 p.m., when the tem- 
was 64^ and that of the river was 52®, the tern- 
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perature in one of the springs was 74° and in another 128°. Tho 
water is collected in an artificial reservoir built for the purpose of 
batldng, as all pilgrims are required to bathe here before proceeding 
to Kedarn^th, a procedure full of physical as well as spiritual benefit. 
There is another spring of a similar description at Badrindth called 
the Tapt kund. It runs under the temple, and is also collected in a 
large reservoir for bathing purposes. The temperature was noted 
at 128° Fahrenheit, when that of the river close by was only 38°. 
Cold water is let into the reservoir in order to allow of the pilgrims 
bathing in it. There are four separate hot springs at Tapuban, 
two about a mile, and two about one-quarter of a mile, from the 
village of that name, and all close to the Niti road. The two most 
distant well up into artificial reservoirs and are used as bathing- 
places, their temperature being 127° and 123° respectively. The 
other two are springs and are not used for bathing, their temperature 
being 99° and 109°. The water of the first two is of a dirty colour, 
and leaves a whitish sediment, but does not seem to have any 
sulphur in it, while that of the latter two is clear and somewhat aerated 
though tasteless. The spring of Bhauri lies near the village of 
Amola in latitude 30°-3' and longitude 78°-2'. It has a somewhat 
saline taste and the stones are discolored by a reddish sediment. 
The elevation of this spring is between 3,500 and 4,000 feet. It rises 
in a small sdl forest and has a temperature of 94°. There are also 
two other springs considered by the natives to be warm, One occurs 
at Kulsari on the left bank of the Pindar river, and the other on 
the river Paldin in Badalpur Patti. The water is rather less cold, 
than ordinary hill water, but not even slightly hot. 

Meteorology and climate have already been noticed^, and here it 
is only necessary to state that for six months 
in the year, that is, during the rainy season 
and until February, the climate is damp. For the remainder of the 
year it is dry and bracing. But owing to the natural features of 
tbe country any general statements regarding the climate are subject 
to great variations. Towards the passes into Tibet there are nO' 
periodical rains, while in the ho-ttest weather it is cool. In the por¬ 
tions bordering on and to the south of tbe snowy range it is always 
cool hut more moist, while in the rest of the hills the temperature 
varies, and in the valleys it is intensely hot and feverish during 

^Vol. X., aai. 
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the hot weather and rains and bitterly cold during the nights and 
mornings, though warm in the day time. Under such circumstances 
the average readings of the thermometer afFord no criterion as to 
the effect of the temperature. The average rainfall at P4ori ia 
about 48'4 inches and at Srinagar about 37*1 inches and for the 
period lb60-6l to 1870-71 about 40 inches. For subsequent years 
the statistics of Pdori are as follows:— 



1872- 73 ... .32*4 

1873- 74 ... 26*1 

1874- 75 .« 41 0 

1875- 78 32-4 

1876- 77 ... 2r8 

1877- 78 .. 14*6 


•4 , 8*7 1878-79 

a-5 7*6 I«r9-S0 ... 

•6 9*6 1880-81 

2*2 5-7 1881-82 ... 

6-6 16'8 188:2-83 

60 I 13 4 1883-84 ... 


26*9 05 6*4 

461 S'6 11*8 

35 8 4 0 91 

321 2*2 7*8 

401 U-9 14 1 


The nearest railway station to Srinagar is that of Saharanpur, 


Commnnicatioxis. 


distant abont 100 miles, bnt the opening of 
the branch line from Moradabad to H*ardw4r 


will place the district in much nearer communication with the 
railway. The passes into Tibet are suflSciently noticed under the 
article Bhotiva M ahXls, whilst those to the plains occur at Bildsni, 
Bhurighat, Kotdwara, Palpur, Babli and Kangra. Besides these 
there are numerous bye-passes known as chorghdts (thieves’ pass^) 
leading to individual villages and which are but seldom used by 
general travellers. The district is well-supplied with hill-r<mds 
varying from ten to twelve feet in width, nearly all of which are 
bridged, and attention is now being given to improving those that 
exist rather tian to making new roads. There are nearly one 
thousand miles of road in the district kept up by a Government 
grant and the labour of the people through whose villages they 
pass, a duty covenanted for and allowed for in their agreements 
vrith Government regarding the land-revenue. It was found that 
thus the burden could be easiest borne and that labour was a fitter 
form for contribution than a money cess and could be borne much 
easier by all classes. The patw4ri here, as in Kumaon, is ew-offkio the 
superintendent of repairs, which is all that the people are required 
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to effect; bridges and expensive works being constructed by the 
skilled Government establishment entertained for the purpose. The 
roads in the hills are not metalled, and are made by cutting the hill 
side to about two-thirds of the width and building up and filling 
in the outei side. When practicable the whole width is cut, but 
this cannot always be done, and in many places where the hill side 
is precipitous the whole has to be built up for a considerable height. 
Lime is rarely used in such retaining walls as the stone is good and 
hill-men are very good wall builders. The ordinary cost of a hill- 
road of from eight to ten feet in breadth is from Rs. 250 to 
Rs. 400 per mile, but wdiere there is much rock-cutting the cost 
rises as high as Rs. 800 a mile. These averages include the cost 
of the erection of small culverts usually crossed by slate flags or 
wooden sleepers. 


Traill on roads, 
writes : — 


Traill’s remarks on the difficulties of road¬ 
making hold good to the present day. He 


“The rapidity of the mountain rivers offers great impediments to communi¬ 
cation and intercourse, more particularly during the rainy season when (in the 
absence of bridges) the trader, his merchandise and cattle can only be crossed 
over the large rivers by the assistance of the ghat people, who swim supported 
on dried gourds. The bridges are of four kinds : the first, consists of a single 
spar thrown across from bank to bank; tbe second, is formed of successive 
layers^ of timbers, the upper gradually projecting beyond the lower from either 
bank towards each other, in the form of an arch, until the interval in the centre 
be sufficiently reduced to admit of a single timber being thrown across the upper 
layers, the ends of the projecting timbers being secured in the stone piers ; 
these bridges, which are called sangas, are usually frona two to three timbers 
wide, and have sometimes a railing on each side. The third description of 
bridges, called the jhUla, is constructed of ropes; two sets of cables being 
stretched across the river, and the ends secured in the hanks, the roadway, 
consisting of slight ladders of wood two feet in breadth, is suspended parallel 
to the cables by ropes of about three feet in length. By this arrangement, the 
-horizontal cables form a balustrade to support the passenger, while reaching 
from step to step of the ladders. To make the jhUla practicable for goats 
and sheep, the interstices of the ladders are sometimes closed up with twigs 
laid close to each other. A construction of this kind necessarily requires a 
high bank on both sides, and where this evident advantage may be wanting, the 
deficiency of height is supplied by a wooden gallows, erected on the two banks 
over which the ends of the cables are passed. The fourth and most simple 
bridge consists merely of a single cable stretched across the stream, to which 
is suspended a basket traversing on a wooden ring ; the passenger or baggage 
being placed in this basket, it is drawn across by a man on the opposite side by 
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tneans of a rope attached to the bottom. This is termed a chhinka (Jcshaniha), 
The two last descriptions of bridge are constructed at a very trifling expense, 
as the ropes used are made of a silky species of grass (jbahar) which is prodnced 
in abundance in e¥ery part of the province. Iron chain bridges, as described 
in Turner’s Tibet, would appear to hare been used in this province at a remote 
period, but no remains of them now exist. A considerable nnmher of bridge 
(aflBpria) have been erected under the British Goremment, and many, from the 
want of durability in the timbers, have had to be renewed after three or four 
years, so that it has been eyentually found advantageous to resort to the plan 
of iron chain bridges in all cases.” 


The following are the principal roads in the Garhwal district 
and a few of the principal routes. The 
procedure to be foliowed is to indent for 
coolies at Paori, when an order will be given for the number 
req[uired, and a peon will be detached to go on ahead and collect 
from the next patwdri the coolies for the next stage and supplies at 
the resting place. These consist of flour and grain and an occa¬ 
sional fowl, so that it is practic^llj necessary to take all supplies 
with one. Much inconvenience will be avoided if the traveller 
himself pays all coolies with his own hand and thus prevents his 
own followers from levying a percentage, a procedure which would 
be highly resented in the hills:— 


From 

To 

Length 
In miles. 

Number 

of 

marches. 

Chatuwa Pipal, 

Bhiri 

21 

2 

Gwaldam 

Nandprayag 

42 

3 | 

Ditto (m& 

Kamprayig 

35 

3 

Pindar valley), 
liohba 

Bungidhar 

13 . 

1 

Ditto ••• 

Kainur 

sa i 

2 

Pokhri 

Chamoli 

16 ; 

1 

Ramni 

Gwgidam 

36 

S 

Paori 

DeoprayUg 

15 

1 

Kalnur ... 

BUmn^ar (to 

Marehul a bridge.) 

45 

4 

Kainur 

Dh^ron (in Bha- 
bar.) 

62 

6 


Remarks. 


Good road, partially bridged. 

lioad good, bridged through, 
out. The marches are 
Katyfir, Baijnithto Jola- 
hugurh passing Gw&ldam 
12 miles; 3>nngari, 12 ; 
Gh^i, 12; Nandprayag, 12. 

Fair road, crosses Pindar 
twice, a bridge is wanted. 

Bridged throughout. 

Bridle-path, little used, which 
crosses the Dudakitoli range 
at 10,000 feet. 

Bridle-path, which is being 
bridged. 

Path impassable in the rains 
for horses. 

Good road, bridged all the 
way. 

Bridged as far as the PatU 
Dun, where it enters forest 
boundary. 


32 
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From 


To 

Length 
in miles. 

Number 

of 

marches. 

Remarks. 

Pdori 


Dbdron 

67| 

6 

Bridged as far as the JPatli 

Cbdndptir 


KoMwara 

84i 

7 

Dun, where it enters forest 
boundary. 

Bridged all through. 

Ukhlet 


Kdldshabid 

42| 

4 < 

Bridged up to forest bound¬ 

Ditto 


Domaila 

28| 

8 

ary, good. 

Bridged throughout, good. 

Dwdriklidl 

or 

GorigMt 

47i 1 

4 

Fair, partially bridged. 

' Langdr. 
Pdori 


Agdspiir (and on 

! 

51i 

4 

Bridged throughout, bunga¬ 

Ditto 

»•« 

to Almora). 
Chatawa Pipal... 

49 

4 

lows at Jholi and Kunjholi. 
Fair road along a high ridge. 

Ditto 

••• 

Bydsghat 

27 

2 

Bridle path. 


Jloutes from Srinagar and Pdori showing the stages along postal line 

and pilgrim road. 


Stage. 

Dis¬ 

tance. 

Remarks. 





o.—F rom Srinaoar to Hardwa'r as 

FAB AS THE (jARHWXl BOUNDARY. 


Stage. 


Dis¬ 

tance. 


Beraark!!. 


c.—GtrpTKifsiii TO Ckamom. 


X. Sltakoti ... 

11 

No Baniya, 

2. Bydsghdt... 

14 

Baniya at Deo- 
prayfig passed 
m-roufe. 

3. Chdndpur 
ki mdnda. 

lOi 

No Baniya. 

4, Bftiraguna, 

12 

Ditto. 

5. Lachhman 
Jhdla. 

9 

Ditto. Road runs 
along and above 
the left bank of 
the Alaknanda 
and Ganges. 


i.—‘S rinagar to KbdjJrnath or bil- 

GRIM ROAD. 


1. Sirobugr ... 

12 

Baniya’s shop. 

2. Pan4r (Ku- 

7 

Ditto. 

drprayag.) 
8. Agastmuni. 

12 

Ditto. 

4. Guptkdshi, 

14 

Ditto. 

5. Pb&ta 

8 

No Baniya. 

6. Jhilmilpat- 

10 

Ditto. 

an. 



7. KedSrnitb, 

10 

No Baniya. This 
is a fair road 



except the last 
march. 


1. GwUliya- 

9 

No Baniya. 

hugr. 


2. C h 0 p t a 

11 

Baniya only from 

(hence 


May to October. 

Tdngnith). 


3. Mandal ... 

12 

Ditto. 

4. Chamoli, 

11 

Baniya's shop. 
The road is good 
and in good re¬ 
pair. 

(Gopeswar). 


d.—S rinagar to Niti. 

1. Sirabugr,,, 

12 

Baniya’s shop. 

2. Pundr 

7 

Ditto. 

3. Chatuwa 

16 

Ditto. 

Pipal. 



4, Nandpray- 

12J 

Ditto. 

fig. 



6. Chamoli ... 

7 

Ditto. 

6. Pipal Koti, 

8 

Ditto. 

7. Hilang ... 

n 

Ditto. 

8. Josbimath, 

7 

Ditto and bun¬ 
galow, Hence 
by Badrin£th to 
Mdna is four 
marches: Pdndu- 
keswar, 9 miles; 
Badrinfith, 9 

miles, and Mina 
two beyond. 










Seinigar to Niti— 

8- Tapuban, 7 No Baniya. 

9. S a r a i n 10 Ditto. 

Thota. 

10. Jhelam I 9 I Ditto. 

11. Malari 8 Ditto. 

12. Ganasali... 9 Ditto. 

13. Niti ... 4 Ditto. 

There are no long or very steep ascents 
along this road, which is rideable al¬ 
most the whole way. Above Joshi* 
math villages are far apart, and if a 
traveller does not make the regular 
marches, he must take all supplies 
with him. 

fi*—S rinagar to KoTDwiRA. 

1. Paori 7^ I Baniya. 

2. Naithina... 15 j Ditto, and bun- 


3. Thing£banj 

4. DAramandi, 


5. Kotdwarl, 


Ditto, and bun¬ 
galow. 

Baniya. 

Ditto and bun¬ 
galow: 3 and 4 
can be made in 
one march. 
Bazar and bunga¬ 
low. 


/—OANil TO JoSHIMATH. 

I. Iiohba ...I 15 Bungalow and 


2. Adbadri ... 

3. Karnpra- 
y4g. 

4. Nandpra- 
ySg. 

or I. Lobba... 

2. NarAyan- 
bugr. 

3. BAnjbugr... 

4. Nandpra- 

y^g. 

or from BAnj- 
bugr to 


Baniya. 

Baniya’s shop. 
Ditto, 

Ditto ; hence 
as in Ganges 
valley route 

Baniya’s shop 
and small house. 
Baniya. 

Ditto; hence as 
route d. 


/.—-Ganai to Joshjmath—( coacW.) 

4. Ramni ... 14 Baniya’s shop, 

5. KaliyAghat 14 Ditto. 

' or Pana. 

6. Khulara ... 15 No Baniya. 

Crossing Kuanli 
pass, 15,000 
feet. 

7. Joshimath, 10 Bungalow and 

Baniya. 

8. Tapuban ... 8 No Baniya; thence 

see route rf. 

p.—A lmora to Masosi. 


1. Bhains- 
khet. 

2. DwArahat, 

3. GanAi ... 

4. DeghAt .. 

5. Bungi- 
dbar. 

e. Kainur ^ 

7* Ohhii^al- 
ghat. 

8. PAori 

9. Srinagar, 

Id. Takali 

11. Pan 

12. Tihri .. 

13 . Kauriya- 
gala. 

14 . Dhanaulti 

15. Masurl ... 


13| Bungalow. 

in Ditto. 

9 I Ditto. 

15 Ho bimgalow. 

8 Bungalow (D). 

12| IHtto. 

16 Ditto (D). 

191 ‘ No bungalow, 
7A Bungalow (D). 
IS No bungalow. 

9A Small house. 

11A Bungalow. 

12 No bungalow. 


The bungalows along this road sre for* 
nished but have no servants except a 
chaukidar. There is a Baniya’a shop 
at each encamping-groond in British 
territory, which ends at Srinagar. 
Supplies can be had in Native Garh- 
wAl by sending notiee ahead to the 
BAja’s agents. It is usual to break 
the march from Dhanaulti into two. 


The products of the district, animal, vegetable and mineral, 
have been noticed in the previous volumes. 

Customs, c. There remains the general account of the 

people themselves and the fiscal, criminal and civil administration. 
There has been no change in the normal state of the population of 
the district of late years. It is now as it has always been essentially 
agricultural, and there is nothing to attract the mass of the peo|Je 
from their hereditary pursuits beyond the demand for unskilled 
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labour on the public works and coolies for the sanitaria* Even to 
the present day the Garhw41i bears in his character and appearance 
the stamp of one who has passed through great trials, and in judg¬ 
ing of his conduct and condition we must not forget the horrors of 
the Gorkhali rule* The following account, taken from a journey 
made by Captain Eaper whilst Garhwdl was still under the Gor- 
kh&lis, will give some account of what the people appeared like, to 
an intelligent observer:— 

** The inhabitants of Garhw&l differ much in their appearancei dress and 
language from the people of Kumaon, Although 
^*^**^* not large in stature, they appear more active and 

capable of greater exertions. This may probably proceed from their mode of 
life, the greater part of them earning their subsistence by carrying burdens up 
and down the passes and by attending the pilgrims to the holy places. The 
mode of carrying loads in this part of the country differs from that practised 
in Kumaon. The Garhwalis support the load on the hack by means of slings, 
through which they pass their arms, while the Kumaonis follow the method of 
the coolies in the lowlands, placing the burden on the head or supporting it by 
a bandage round the forehead. This difference in the mode of travelling is 
strongly characteristic of the nature of the two countries j for, in the perpendi¬ 
cular and rugged paths of Garhwal, the methods adopted in Kumaon would be 
impracticable. The Garhwfilis appear, however, not to possess more energy or 
spirit than their neighbours j for, although they smart most severely under the 
Gorkhdili lash, they have not once made an attempt to regain their liberty. 
They are kept in a state of the most servile subjection, and hundreds of them 
are annually seized and sold by their tyrannical rulers. The country is iu 
consequence daily decreasing in population, and many large villages, which 
were in a flourishing state during the time of the Bdjas are now totally deserted. 
The rod of iron which has been held over them since the conquest has probably 
altered the character of the people, and perverted those qualities which under 
a less despotic Government might have been exhibited under a more amiable 
form. At the present day (judging from those who accompanied us) they have 
little but their physical properties to recommend them. They are practised in 
carrying very heavy loads, are capable of undergoing great' fatigue, and will 
travel the whole day without subsistence ; hut their dispositions appear to be 
sullen and litigious, constantly showing itself in little bickerings, both in words 
and actions. B'requent instances occur in which they refuse to take up their 
load, because a small brass pot or some article of no greater weight was added 
to the burden. They gre faithful, however, to the trust reposed in them, and it 
rarely happens that any articles committed to their charge are pilfered or 
purloined." 

Aaother txaTeller write, thus oi tie people of Western Gathwil s- 
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** Hieir dress consists of a jacket or dress of blanket, tied round the 
waist and open down the right breast, tight in the 
Dresw, &c. arms, but formed with short skirts all 

round, very ample, and gathered in folds. Around their waist they wear a 
girdle, either of woollen stuff, or of rope formed of goat's hair, neatly plaited. 
They wear drawers or trowsers very loose to the calf of the leg, but tij>hter and 
falling in numerons creases below it to the heel. A piece of blanket stuff, some¬ 
what lighter than the rest, is worn rouud the shoulders like the Scotch plaid, as 
rain or sun may require to keep the body dry, or to protect the head from heat. 
On their head they wear a black cap of hair and wool fitted to the shape, and 
ending in a small point. The wool from which they manufacture these cloths 
is of extreme coarseness, very far inferior to that in use to the westward, which 
is sometimes woven into blankets of considerable beauty and fineness. There 
are only two colours in use, viz., a dark brown and a dirty gray. The former is 
most affected by the men of superior rank or means The dress of the women 
in no respect varies from that of the men, except that sometimes their heads 
are covered with a bine or checked handkerchief ; and they wear beads of glass 
or pewter in as great profusion as they can obtain, and bangles of the same 
metal, of great size, round their arms and ankles." 

Of the BliOtiyaa he remarks t— 

<‘They have stout well-built figures, their complexions are frequoitly very 
fair, though much sunburnt; their eyes often blue ; their hair and beards curled, 
and of a light or red colour. They seem admirably calculated to form a body of 
soldiers fit to act in this hilly region. Occasionally traces may be observed of 
the Mongolian features : the small eye, high check hone, and meagre mustachios, 
but they were not sufficiently prevalent to authorise the supposition of any con¬ 
siderable intercourse or intermixture.” 

“ The Gorkhalis have ruled in Garhwal for nearly twelve years, previously 
to which a severe contest had been kept up, which drained the country of 
men and money. They appear, in their subsequent conduct to this unfortunate 
province, to have borne in mind the trouble it cost them to win it, and acted as 
if determined to revenge it. Its old families were destroyed ; all those persons 
of rank and importance who were taken were murdered or banished ; its villages 
burnt and desolated, and great numbers of its inhabltauts sold as slaves. The 
remaining part were oppressed by heavy taxes, and many volnntary banish¬ 
ments and emigrations took place to avoid a tyranny they eould not withstand. 
Thus, throughout great part of Garhwa,the traveller sees only the ruins of 
villages, and the traces of former cultivation, now abandoned. The inhabitants 
that rem^n are, in all probability, the lowest and most ignorant; and, it may 
fairly be presumed, have sunk lower in exertion and mind from the oppression 
they have groaned under.” 

Their houses are narrow and often present a barrack-like 
appearance, with a frontage perhaps of 100 
feet or more. The houses in villages are 
usually two-storied, the lower story being appropriated to cattle. 
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The back of the house is entirely shut up, the front of the upper 
story has frequently an enclosed verandah, three or four feet broad, 
extending the length of the house. The road through a village has 
usually a stone causeway about two feet broad and three to four 
feet high running through the centre of the street. From this, small, 
raised paths lead to the upper apartments of the houses forming with 
the central parapet enclosures for cattle. The dung heap always 
forms a prominent object, and the villages are commonly buried in 
dense crops of gigantic hemp, while the houses are covered with a 
profusion of scandent vegetables, such as cucumbers, melons, &o. 
The inside of the houses are on a par with the exterior, the 
rooms being low, dark, and confined: to this utter disregard of 
sanitation, the fevers prevalent in the hot weather may be assigned* 


The usual style of temple architecture is a cube surmounted by 
a cone crowned with a large round stone not 
Temples. unlike a Turk’s cap and sometimes a melon 

shaped ornament on the top of this, and often in addition a slight 
square projecting canopy of wood with a roof of slate or copper 
sheets surmounted by a copper weather-cock ornament called a 
kalas. Some of the larger temples have a large square room 
built on in front of them for assemblies, giving something of a 
church and spire appearance to the whole. The bauU$ or covered 
fountains are not remarkable for either size or beauty, and consist 
for the most part of covered reservoirs merely. A few are however 
to be met with erected by former Riyas 
which exhibit some architectural ornament, 
being surrounded by light verandahs, supported by pillars, and 
having their interior decorated with sculpture.. The erection of 
bauUs being considered a meritorious work, numerous buildings of 
this description are to be found in the neighbourhood of all villages 
and along roads of particular resort. 


Wells. 


The only buildings remaining to be noticed are the forts, which, 
from the state of internal Government un¬ 
der the ancient Rajas, were extremely nu¬ 
merous, but the greater number are now in mere ruins. They were 
usually built of large blocks of hewn stones, neatly fitted to each 
other, with loop holes in the walls for matchlocks or small jinjals^ 
and were always situated on iSie peak of some mountain, from which 
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cirenftistance, no donbt^ they derived their name of Ttalanga. The 
choice of their position depended on the difficulties of approach, the 
steepness of the sides of the mountains, and the proximity of water. 
The mountain, towards the summit, was rendered as perpendicular 
as possible by scarping, and where the ridge approaching the peak 
admitted, a trench was dug across, which was passable only by]means 
of a removable bridge. The remains of forts still exist at Gujara, 
Kath-ki-nau, 64gar, Kalimath, Naithana, and Lohba, &o. 


Of the social customs of the people of Garhwal the most com¬ 
mon and demoralising is polygamy. Every 
man who can afford it keeps, two or more 
wives, and the result is that a great deal of immorality exists 
amongst the women. The custom probably arose from the great 
difficulty there was in cultivating the large amount of waste land 
available. Wives were procured to help in field-work and were looked 
on as beasts of burden; indeed up to Ihe present day they are 
treated as such, and on them falls the greater portion of the agri¬ 
cultural work, consequently many desert their husbands, whilst 
yearly a number commit suicide. Children are contracted at an 
early age and marriages are very expensive, owing to the sum which 
is paid for the bride. The amount varies from twenty-five to a 
thousand rupees, according to the rank and property of the parties; 
and from this amount are defrayed the expenses of the marriage 
ceremonies and of the bride’s portion. In equal marriages amongst 
the higher classes of landholders the disbursements usually exceed 
the sum received from the bridegroom. In the case of second and 
subsequent engagements entered into by persons of this description 
the new bride is received on terms of inferiority to the first wife 
and the expenditure is less in proportion to the sum received for her. 
The contract is entirely one of purchase and sale, conferring on the 
purchaser a disposable property in the women bought, a right that 
was recognized under the former Governments, when a tax was 
levied on the sale of wives and widows. When the means of the 


suitor are insufficient to satisfy the demands of the parents, an 
equivalent is sometimes accepted in the personal services of the 
former for a given term of years, on the conclusion of which he 
may take away his wife. Widows are sometimes remarried ; but it 
is a civil contract, made before the patwari, and is not held to be 
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very binding. Most widows take up their residence with other men 
as mis tresses but this is not viewed as disgraceful, and illegitimate 
children have by custom obtained in almost every family equal 
rights with legitimate ones. A very few families of the highest 
caste are an exception to the rule. 

Polyandry does not exist in Kumaon or British Garhwdl ; but in 
Western Tihri and Jaunsdr Bdwar {q.v.} 
Polyandry. when the eldest brother marries, the woman 

is equally the wife of his younger brother, though the children are 
called the children of the eldest brother.^ When much difference 
exists in the ages of the brothers of a family, as, for instance, when 
there are six brothers, the elder may be grown up while the younger 
are but children, the three elder then marry a wife, and when the 
young ones come of age they marry another, but the two wives are 
considered equally the wives of all six. It is remarkable that 
wherever polyandry exists there is a striking discrepancy in the 
proportions of the sexes amongst young children as well as amongst 
adults. Thus in a village where there were upwards of four hundred 
boys there were only one hundred and twenty girls, yet the temptation 
to female infanticide, owing to expensive marriages and extravagant 
dowers which exist amongst the Rajputs of the plains, are not found 
in the hills where the marriages are comparatively inexpensive, and 
where the wife, instead of bringing a large dowry, is usually pur¬ 
chased for a considerable sum from her parents. In the Qarhwdl 
hills, moreover, where polygamy is prevalent, there is a surplus of 
female children.” 

Amongst other customs, mention may be made of the practice 
^ ^ ^ of deciding quarrels and disputes regarding 

land by an oath. This has several forms. 
It may be on a son’s head, but this is very uncommon, or on a clod 
of the land in dispute, or by one side cutting in two a piece of 
bambu placed on the disputed land by the opposite party. But the 
most common custom is for the form of oath to be taken to be 
written on a piece of paper called handa, which one party leaves in 
the temple where he worships and which the opposite side takes up. 
These oaths are considered most binding, so much so that a dispute 
settled in this manner is hardly ever heard of again. The parties, 
* Dunlop ; Hunting in the Himalaya, 181 . 


Ordeal. 
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liowevet, so deciding are usually erer after oui of caste as regards 
each other. Besides Hinduism no other religion has any firm 
footing in GarhwaL Enough has been written regarding religion 
in these hills, and the list of temples and deities worshipped can be 
consulted in the previous volume* There are a few Sikhs, Musal- 
mdns and Jainas, but their numbers are very small and at the same 
time they are so scattered as to have no influence, local or other, 
whatsoever. !niere is a Christian Mission at Chapra, one mile from 
Paori, bnt it is in its infancy and has made but few converts, its 
efforts being chiefly directed to education at present. 

The hills are never subject to disastrous floods, the drainage 
moods, blights, and fa- channels being sufficient to carry away all 
excessive moisture. Here and there in the 
rains damage is sometimes done to small portions of land, but it is 
never serious. Blights and drought occasionally occur, but these 
never affect the whole district at once. Blight generally attacks 
the crops in the low villages and shrivels up the grain, rendering 
it light though rarely unfit for human food. Droughts also occa¬ 
sionally occur, but as there are high ranges of hills throughout the 
district which attract the clouds and bring them to the villages in 
their vicinity, the drought is never general, although it may extend 
to so large a portion of the district as to render its effects felt all 
over it. The last great drought was in 1867, when the spring 
crops failed in all the lower and most fertile half of the district 
Government advanced Rs, 10,000 and grain was purchased in the 
Bh^bar and carried up by the people themselves to certain centres, 
where it was sold. There was no great scarcity of money at the 
time, so that the majority of purchasers paid ready money, a few 
giving labour in exchange for food. This famine was only tem¬ 
porary as the autumn crops of the same year were excellent. In 
the great famine years 1868-70 the district suffered very little, and 
was in the end a gainer, for measures were taken to prevent the 
export of grain, whilst the ingress of pilgrims was forbidden, and 
as the crop of 1869 turned out better than was expected, when 
export was permitted in the cold weather of 1869-70 the people 
sold grain in large quantities in the Bijnor district at very high 
rates. This last famine also acted as an incentive to them to 
increase cultivation. 


33 
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It not uufreqnently happens that the crops are damaged by an 
excessive fall of rain which rots the wheat, and, if, in the rains, 
prevents the ears of rice and millet filling. In 1872, the people 
suffered somewhat from this cause. Want of carriage is the great 
diflSculty in relieving famines in the hills, for they can only draw 
their supplies from the Bhabar and adjacent districts ; and to reach 
these places a belt of malarious and very hot jungle has to be passed ; 
the consequence is that should famine arise towards the end of 
the hot season or in the rains it is almost impossible to import the 
necessary quantity of grain, for the roads from the centre of this 
district to the Bhabar are not everywhere passable for baggage 
animals, and free cooly labour is very hard to procure, so that the 
only other means is by forced labour, and it is very hard to send 
men against their will to what they consider certain death in the 
Bhdbar. Until broad roads, easily passable for baggage animals, are 
made, this difficulty must continue to exist. It is hard to lay down 
a rule as to what prices show that famine prevails, for there are no 
large towns or marts, and owing to the nature of the country 
grain may be cheap in one part, while scarcity prevails in another; 
but when wheat is selling at eight sers and mmduwa at ten to 
twelve sers per rupee, in any one part, we may feel sure that 
famine prevails there. A great deal, however, depends on the time 
of year. If scarcity prevails in the cold season, there is not much 
cause for anxiety, as the people can then earn sufficient to support 
themselves, and can also import from the several marts along the 
foot of the hills, unless famine also prevails in the neighbouring 
plain districts; but should it continue into, or break out in the hot 
season, it becomes, as before stated, a very difficult matter, and it 
can only be treated by making all possible arrangements to import 
a suflSiciency of grain before the rains set in. One great safeguard 
against famines is the cultivation that has been started by the 
Commissioner of Kumaon in the Kumaon Bhdbar, as it is worked 
by irrigation, the crop can never fail; while it is more aoces- 
sifale tq hill men, who themselves are the principal cultivators. 
Steps haye been taken for having similar cultivation wherever 
water is available in the Garhwdl Bhabar; hut the water-supply is 
poor, and it can never be carried out to the extent it has reached 
in Kumaon: still even small patches here and there will be a great 
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help in times of scarcity, as the soil is very rich and yields a large 
return# There are, as already stated, but six and-a-half miles of 
canal in Garhwal, but the people make use of the large water 
supply available by turning small channels from the rivers and 
streams to every place to which their limited means of levelling a 
catting will allow them. A great deal more can still be done in 
this manner, and where practicable, they are being assisted by being 
given the services of a land leveller. Great care is requisite that 
channels be not taken from points where a stream can force its 
way along them, as irremediable damage has in some instances 
occurred by a sudden flood forcing its way along a channel and 
destroying almost all the land irrigated by it. The effects of this 
kind of irrigation on the climate and habits of the people is not 
very perceptible, as it is usually employed in low, damp villages, 
which are naturally unhealthy and malarious; but as it is used 
mainly for rice cultivation, it must increase the healthiness of the 
climate,* and though the natural drainage of the country does lessen 
its ill effects, they are plainly visible in the appearance of the 
inhabitants of villages where irrigation abounds. 

The only industry carried on under European superintendence 
is the tea planting, some account of which 
has already been given.^ In 1842 the 
Chinese labourers^ under Mr. Blinkworth produced the first 6^ 
pounds of tea “called by them pouchong, and made from the coarser 
leaves,” and Dr. Falconer was asked to inspect the gardens which 
were in a flourishing state- Since then many lakhs have been 
expended by private individuals on tea estates. In GarhwSl alone 
they employ about 400 permanent and 600 short service labourers, 
the latter being erhployed during-the picking season. The annual 
expenditure on these estates amounts to Es. 38,000. Formerly it 
was very much larger ; but the planters have learned to economise 
labour, and some estates hence had to reduce their expenditure, for 
few show a profit balaneO. The trade with Central Asia, which at 
one time gave great hopes of proving remunerative, has been prac¬ 
tically closed by the action of our Etissian friends in putting a 
prohibitive duty on all articles imported from India. The planters 
also complain that the reduction in duty on Chinese teas has also 

affected them injuriously. 

» Gazetteer, S. * To Goyernment, 3rd Avgust, 
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There are no large banking establishments in the district. The 
Interest richest money-lender does not own Es-15,000, 

and the average wealth of that class does not 
exceed five to seven hundred rupees. The people never lend amongst 
themselves largely without taking bonds or charging interest. The 
Bhotiyas are the largest borrowers, as they are very reckless and im¬ 
provident, and from their being for the most part uneducated, they 
form an easy prey to the professional usurer. The ordinary rate of 
interest is 25 per cent .; but in addition thereto a certain sum, usually 
five per cent, of the money, is deducted at the time of lending it; 
this is called G/iant Khold% or fee for ^loosening the purse-strings/ 
so that in reality the rate of interest is much higher than that 
nominally taken, a proceeding not unknown in Europe. Pawning 
is hardly known and not much practised. Mortgages of moveable 
property are infrequent, and the same rate of interest is taken 
as for money. Mortgages of immoveable property are common. 
They are of two descriptions, one where possession of the property 
is given to the mortgagee and no interest is charged, the other 
where the land is merely security for the debt, and interest is 
charged at the usual rates. Land is hardly ever purchased as 
an investment, but merely to satisfy the craving that all hill-mea 
have to become proprietors. Traill thus describes the modes of 
transfer prevailing in 1823 :— 

' The modes of private transfer are, first, by absolute sale, called dhali hholi^ 
in which the purchaser becomes vested vith the same rights, and under 
the same obligations, as the vendor. In the second mode, termed wd/, the 
purchaser receives the land rent-free, the vendor making himself responsible for 
the annual amount of its assessment during his life, and on his death, the pur¬ 
chaser becoines answerable for the demand. There was another species of mat^ 
in which the sale was not absolute, right of redemption being reserved to the 
mortgagor and his heirs, on payment of the amount advanced, hut till this took 
place, the latter continued to pay the revenue. When no heir of the mortgagor 
remained forthcoming, as in the former case, the rent fell on the mortgagee. 
The fourth form was that of simple mortgage or hhandak^ in which right of re¬ 
demption was sometimes expressly barred, after the expiration of a given term 
of years; most commonly it was reserved indefinitely. The landed proprietors, 
however, ever evince the most tenacious attachment to their estates, whatever 
be their extent, and never voluntarily alienate them, except under circumstances 
of extreme necessity. This, joined to the repeated family partitions arising 
under the Hindu law of inheritance, has reduced landed property throughout 
the country to the most minute state of sub-division.*" 
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Coin is acenmulating, but not so much from trade bs from 
■ carrying and supplying the wants of the thousands of pilgrims who 
come yearly to visit the shrines of Badrinath and Kedarnath. The 
< tea-planters, too, have spent large sums of money in cultivation ; 
a great portion of the money so received is expended in purchasing 
wives and building better houses* Some is turned into ornaments, 
and but very little is expended in improving the land except by 
purchasing cattle, the number of which, notwithstanding disease, 
is yearly increasing. 

Taking them as a whole, the people are very frugal in their 
habits. Manduwa {Eleusine coraeana) and 
mandira or jhangora {Oplismenus frumenta-- 
ceus) form the staple food of the lower classes in the hills, varied 
occasionally with rice. The better classes use wheat, rice, and the 
various species of ddl, with vegetables and gur, a preparation of 
molasses. With but few exceptions all classes readily partake of 
animal food except that forbidden by religion and the flesh of 
carnivorous animals. Goats, hill sheep, and venison are eaten. A 
prejudice exists against the plains sheep, its long tail rendering it 
in the eyes of the hill-men a species of dog. Milk is an universal 
article of diet, and tea is gradually making its way. Tobacco is 
used by almost all classes, but by some only in secret. The nse of 
spirits is supposed to be confined to the Dorns, but most classes 
take it medicinally with much advantage. Vegetables of all kinds 
wild and cultivated are eaten, and hill-men consider most herbs and 
roots to be edible, a belief which is sometimes attended with fatal 
results. In ordinary seasons the daily food costs as follows :— 
Lowest classes half a ser of manduwa^ one-third of an anna ; half 
a ser of kauni or jhangora^ the same ; vegetables,, ddZ, salt, oil, 
wood, seven pies or a total of arma. Petty traders and the 
better class of agriculturists substitute red wheat and inferior rice 
of the same quantity at a cost of about two annas, while the better 
class of traders and well-to-do persons add clarified butter and milk, 
which cost Z\ annas a day. Officials and the higher classes use 
the flour of white wheat and good rice. Wages have increased 
more than 25 per cent in ihe last 20 years. In 1850 coolies 
received Rs. 3^ to Es. 4 against Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 now; smiths 
now receive Rs. 10 to Es. 14, in 1850 Rs. 6 
to Rs 8 ; masons and carpenters now Es. 8 
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to Bs* 12, ih 1850, Es. 6 to Es. 8. Agricultural day labourers 
receive as before half a ser of rice aud their food- In the Bh&bar 
for cutting crops the rule is that the reaper receives one head load 
or 25 to 30 sers of grain for each twenty head-loads out, A cultivat¬ 
ing contract is sometimes made by which the owner supplies the 
cattle and half the seed, and receives in return two-thirds of the 
produce. 

The following extracts from Colonel Fisher^s report in 1883 
ivill close this portion of our subject 

« If by wealth is meant the possession of cash or other personal property 
convertible into cash, then the Garhw&li cultivator is the poorest of the poor; 
but, on the other hand, his land provides his food and hempen clothing, bis sh^ep 
the wool for his blanket. Salt he can always procure in exchange for surplus 
grain. Consequently money has but a limited value in a country innocent of 
trade oh any considerable scale. Their houses even are constructed by mutual 
help. Money will procure a wife, pay revenue oi rent, and purchase plough 
bullocks, but beyond the above, the cultivator has no pecuniary wants or aspira¬ 
tions at present; what he may have when ** primary education has done its 
work is another matter. The great want of the district is external trade, aud 
without capital it is not possible to start it. In the meanwhile, communications are 
much improved, and the approaching railway through Bijnor the district and its 
dealings with the Eorest Department may create a labour market and a trade in 
the not far distant future. The trade in borax and salt is confined to the people 
of the northern parganahs. There have been no special measures adopted to 
improve backward tracts beyond the small experiment in the Garhwfil Bhibar. 
In this district the pressure of population oil over-crowded, areas works in an 
automatic fashion. In parts of the country where this pressure is severe the 
landless classes, or those who have become almost landless from the sub-division 
of ancestral property, either apply for waste plots averaging from 10 to 26 acres 
on ** nayabad ” leases, or migrate to villages possessing waste land fit for the 
plough and become tenants with occupancy rights (khayakars) or tenants at-will 
(airtham). In other parts of Garhwdl those who have acquired money in Go¬ 
vernment service or other employment apply for waste plots and invite tenants 
on favourable terms to bring the land under cultivation, aud thus local pressure 
relieves itself without any special official interference.” 

Great labour and considerable skill are shown in ihe mode of 
agriculture practised in the hills. The corn- 
implements. plough in Kumaon is of very simple 

construction. It consists of an upright post to the lower part of 
which is attached a flat, pointed piece of wood at an angle slightly 
inclined to the earth. At the point of this flat piece an iron spike 
is inserted, and thus the two together represent the coulter, share 
and mould-board of the English plough. From the middle of the 
upright posfcj a pole e:rtend» forward to which the oxen are attached 
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by a yoke. A small handle at the top of the upright post enables 
the ploughman to guide the plough in the correct course, whilst 
the oxen are guided by his Yoice. This primitive instrument pene¬ 
trates but a few inches into the soil, but appears to produce fair 
resuite. After ploughing the clods of earth {del ) in the furrows 
are broken by a long and heavy wooden mallet called delaya, 
and after sowing the furrows are closed by an oblong flat piece of 
wood with a long handle, called a siydra. The danydla is a large 
wooden rake or harrow drawn by oxen, and jhekva is a branch of 
a tree used to harrow fields sown with manduwa The kutala is 
an iron hook with a wooden handle and the ddtula is a sickle. The 
dabliydta is a club nsed for threshing mandwa ; a wooden box used 
for storing grain is called bhakdr^ a hand-mill for grinding grain is 
chaldy and a water-mill is panrchaki or ghardt in Garhwal. The 
plough is drawn by a pair of small bullocks, and the soil is usually 
turned two or three times, after which the harrow is drawn over it 
and it is pulverised. Manure is used as largely as it is procurable, 
and is of two kinds ; that of animals mixed with leaves, and that 
procured from the ashes of burned jungle. Common rice and edthi 
rice, the common millets and manduwa are always harrowed once 
when the plants have attained three to four inches in height. The 
spring crops are cleaned once, but the autumn crops, notably 
rice, have to be weeded frequently. When the very steep nature of 
the country is considered, it is wonderful how the people have been 
able to terrace it in the way that they have, seeing that in places the 
fields formed are not three yards wide. Irrigation, too, is practised 
with some ease by means of aqueducts or of small streams which 
are either diverted from large streams, or are a collection of small 
springs. In places where precipitous rocks occur, troughs of wood 
are made use of, and where the soil is too loose, walls of stone are 
built, having a channel at the top made watertight by a lining of 
mud. Colonel Fisher writes in 1883 :— 

** Irrigation is, since tlie lessons tanght by the scarcity of i877-7a, slowly 
but surely progressing in all localities where it is fonnd practicable or remuner- 
lytire. The villages at high eleratious adhere to the opinion that water froru 
cold and shaded ravines is not beneficial to the crops at large, often chills the 
ground too much, and does more harm than good, and in seasons of extreme 
dtought the water-supply itself fails, and thus all outlay on such projects does 
not advance with the rapidity a superficial observer would expect. The classic 
fication of land, too, at last settlement into ** wet,’^ Ist quality dry,’' and 2nd 
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expense of the offending party. In the Tarai, it would appear that 
the system is falling into disrepute, and the people prefer that cases 
of this kind should be referred from the District Courts to arbitra¬ 
tors chosen by the parties to the suit This is not to be wondered 
at, when a decision giving the offending woman over to the umpire 
has been pronounced by the local tribunal. The Chaudhri system 
has been abolished for some years in the hills and is only a local 
and unrecognized institution in K&Eipur, the only large town in 
the Tarai. 

In 1821, Mr. Traill estimated the population of Garhw&l at 
6'5 per house to amount to 125,000 souls, 
Population. excessive figure all considered. There 

were no farther enumerations until 1841-42, when Mr. Batten 
gave a total of 131,916 souls, of whom 42,698 were men, 28,836 
were boys, and 60,382 were females. Distributed otherwise 
there were only 366 Musalmdns, and the rest were Hindus, 
classed as Brahmans 29,122, Bfijputs 44,470, Khasiyas 34,502, 
and slaves 1,358! The next enumeration was in 1853, when there 
were 67,311 men, 51,968 boys and 116,509 females; total, 
235,788. The next enumeration followed five years after, when 
there were 66,170 men, 53,857 boys and 113,299 females, or a 
total of 233,326 souls. 1 omit the census of 1865, which was faulty 
in many particulars, and record the result of the census of 1872. 
This gave a total of 310,282 souls (154,537 females), of whom 
24,460 males and 23,102 females were twenty, years old andundei*. 
There were 308,398 Hindus, 1,799 Musalmfins, 65 Native Chris¬ 
tians, and 26 Europeans, nearly all of whom were agriculturists. 
The census of 1881 gives a total of 345,629 souls (174,874 females), 
of whom 343,186 (174,171 females) were Hindus, 2,077 (538 
females) were Musalmfins ; 26 were Jainas (?) and 297 were Chris¬ 
tians. Of the males 390 were employed by the Government; 1,391 
in Hindu religious establishments; 102,473 in agriculture; 3,052 in 
working and dealing in textile fabrics ; 2,128 in food and drink; 183 
inanimal substances ; 771 in vegetable substances; 2,225 in mineral 
substances ;' 561 bricklayers and carpenters, &e.; 2,749 labourers 
and servants and 118 others. There were 3,582 villages with less 
^. ),aTi 200 inhabitants; 270 with from 200 to 500 inhabitants; nine 
with from^500 to 1,000 inhabitants, and only one with more. 
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The census statistics of 1872 show 81,038 Brahmans in Garhwal, 

B hmans ^hom 62,803 are set down as of the 

’ Gang&ri division; 6,565 Ojhas; 7,29rEha- 

siyas; 1,988 Sarolas, and 1,542 Jais. In 1881, the figures give 
simply* 77,960 Brahmans (39,826 females)* The Gangaris are in¬ 
ferior to the Sarolas and are so named from living on the banks of 
the Ganges. Those who have settled in Ghandpur and Lohba call 
themselves Sarolas however, and it would appear that the latter 
are the section of the Brahmans living along the Ganges who obtain¬ 
ed employment at the courts of the petty Rajas. The offspring of 
any Sarola who sinks by intermarriage with a lower family become 
simply Gangaris. The offspring of a Sarola and a concubine also 
becomes a Gangdri. Thus if a Gairola, a sub-clan of the Sarola, 
marries, his offspring by his lawful wife will be called Sarola- 
Gairola, whilst his offspring by a concubine are called Gangdri- 
Gairola. 

Indeed the inhabitants of the sub-divisions awaj from the 
G ng^ris river call all the people living along the 

Alaknanda, whether Brahmans, Rdjputs, 
Baniyas or Doms, by the generic name Gang^ri or Gangal, and 
there is no marked line of difference between the Sarola and Gan- 
gdri. The principal sub-divisions of the latter are the Ghildydy the 
Dddai and the Malasi w’-ho came from the Tarai* Two explanations 
are given of the superior position generally assigned to the Sarolas; 
one that they vrere selected as the parent clan to prepare food for the 
Rajas of Garhwal, and hence their name i another is that when a 
standing army became necessary they were appointed to cook for 
the troops in the field by Raja Abhaya Pdl, who further enjoined 
that all should eat from one vessel the food prepared by his Brah¬ 
man cooks, a custom generally observed to the present day. All 
the Brahmans in Garhwal are commonly styled Gangaris, but the 
better classes call themselves Sarolas, amongst whom the following 
sub-divisions are found:—Kotydl; Simwal ] Gairola, usually 
cooks; Kanyfiris, attached to the civil administration of the 
Rajas ; Nautiyals, teachers ; Maithanis, servants ; Thapalyals; 

^ The Ghildyals serve at the temple of Kans-mardini Debi ; the Unyals at 
the temples of Mahikh*mardlni» Kalika, Rajrajeswari, Gharari and Damanda ITnyfilj 
the Aswals at Jw&lpa and several Bhairava temples. 


Gangaris. 
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Ratiiris ; Dobhals; Chamolis; Hatw&ls; Dyondis ; Maldgurisj 
Karj^fils; Naunis ; Semaltis, cooks; Bijilwars ; DhurdnSs; Maniiris; 
Bhattalwfilis ; Mahinya-ke-Joshis and Dimris.^ 


Dimris. 


Most of these names are derived from the th&t or village of origin 
of the sub-division. The Dimris are the 
cooks of Badri nath and the food prepared by 
them may be eaten by all classes. Some are temple priests and 
claim to belong to the Dravira division, the Kasyapa gotra and 
Madhindhiniya s6kha and to follow the Yajur-veda. Many Dimris 
claim a southern origin for themselves, and others state that the 
Dimris are the offspring of the celibate E4wals of the temple and the 
Brahman female attendants who settled in the village of Dimar, 
and hence the name. They are now the servants of Badrinath in 
particular and some have taken to agriculture, whilst others wander 
all over India, asking for alms and selling images of the deity 
stamped on metal or exposing them for the worship of the faithful. 
Their principal villages are Dimri, Raigaon and Umatta. The 
Ratlins derive their name from Ratiira^ a 
village of Ch^ndpur, and claim to have come 
there from Mahardshtra in the time of the Pdla Rajas to visit 
Badrindth and to have remained in the service of the Ohandpur 
Baja. They belong to the Bharadhvaj gotra. They now occupy 
themselves with agriculture and service and as priests. They and 
the Dimris intermarry with other Sarolas. The Gangdris, like the 
Khasiyas, serve in the temples of the village deities and as priests 
of Bhairava; but the Sarolas, though not very orthodox in their 
ritual, only worship the orthodox deities. The Garhwal Brahmans 
have a reputation for gaining their ends by servile flattery, and the 
Khasiya section are reckoned so stupid and stubborn as to be only 
managed by fear ; hence the proverb:— 


BatdriB. 


Garhwdl samdn data nahin hina idihi detd nahW* 

The Nirolas are considered to be somewhat lower in the social 
scale than the Sarolas and contain in themselves in a separate class 
a number of sub-divisions known generically as Dubhdgi, for they 
neither eat from the hands of either Sarola or Gangdri nor inter- 

1 The Nautiy&ls, Maithdnis, Kanyuris, Batfiris, Gairolas, Charutilis and 
a hapalyUls call themselves Gaur Brahmans, whilst Dimris, Semaltis, HatwHls 
Eotiy&ls and Lakheras claim to be Draviras whose ancestors came here to prepare 
the hhog dr consecrated lood ot the idol at Badrinath. 
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marry with them. They are found in the ISfigpur parganah from 
Rndrprayag to Kedarnath. They have seve¬ 
ral gotras^ such as Kasyapa, Angiras, 
and hence the name Nanagotri given to them. Their principal 
sub-divisions are:^Dhiis41i; Jamlogi, Batanw&l^ Kandhari^ Baratn- 
wal, Silwdl, Poldi, Bilwal, Garsara, Thalwal, Gugleta, Eimoti, 
Maikota, Darmwara, Dyolki, Kandyai, ThalSsi, Phal^ta, Gatyal, 
Dhamakwal; Sanwfil, Managwal, Bamola^ Binjdl and Ganai. Most 
of these names are derived from some village. All intermarry 
with each other and now follow agriculture, service, peddling and 
providing for the wants of the pilgrims to Ked&rnath, who are 
regarded as their legitimate prey and shorn accordingly. The 
Nirolas have a bad reputation in this respect, and hence the say¬ 
ings:— 

Anyayopdrjitam dravyam dasavarshdni tiahthati^ 

Prdpteckaikd daae varshe samMameha mnasyatim 

*Tfae hoard of ten years (of the cheat) perishes in the eleventh/ 

Du^ddijo beta kai hard bhard nahi hoy^ 

Jaise iarwar bet ha phidai pkalai na hoy, 

** The oppressors shall not socceed in house or suit, 

Like the rattan he shall hare no flower nor froit." 


l!7aithanis. 


The Naithana Brahmans belong to the middle class and Bharad- 
dhvaja gotra. They ascribe their origin to Jwalapur near Hard- 
war in the Saharanpar district, whence they 
came some thirty generations ago and took 
service with Raja Sona Pdla.^ They belong to the Gaur division 
and owe their name to the thdt village of Eaithana. They are 
distinct from both Sarola and Qangari, but the better class of Nai- 
thana Brahmans intermarry with the former and the poorer with 
the latter. They affect service especially and were formerly em¬ 
ployed by the Rajas as inferior clerks to the Dobh41 and Kan- 
ydri diw4ns and are now found both in Government service and in 
that of the Tihri state. The BharadhvILj gotra seems to be the 
favourite one in the hills for all the Khasiya tribes converted to 
Hinduism and who never thought of belonging to a gotra before, 
just as, in the plains, all Hindu converts to Isl&m become Shaikhs and 
with time and money may become Sayyids with a genealogies 
table ready prepared by an indigent Maulvi showing their direct 

^ Qaz. ZI. 446. 
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descent from the prophet. These pious frauds are, however, 
not unknown in Britain and serve to show that this weakness is 
common to human nature all over the world. The Kanyuri or 
Khanddri Brahmans belong to the Saunaka 
gotra and Madhandhiniya mhlia. They are 
so called after their that village of Kanydra in parganah Ohfindpur. 
Though ranked as Brahmans, they are called hill or pahdri Kayaths 
or writer caste and have been for many generations diwdns and 
kandngos in Garhw^l and still supply members for the latter 
oflSce, The gotra is the same as that of the Raja of Garhwdl, .who 
has several in his employ, and a few families of this clan still exist 
in the Dehra Dfin. A couple of Gaur Brahmans from Benares came 
to Garhwdl about two hundred years ago 
and settled down in the village of Bughdni, 
which they obtained free of revenue. Some say that the Bughdnas 
have the same origin as the Naithdna Brahmans and are a portion of 
the immigration from Jwdlapur. They have the same relations with 
the Sarolas and Gangdris and still hold a village free of revenue 
as mud% They are intelligent and when educated make useful 
clerks and pfEcial. 


Hugh anas. 


The professional priesthood may be divided into two classes— 
the personal spiritual preceptor or purohit and the temple priest. 
Neither class has a good reputation and both are the objects of 
numerous lampoons attacking them for debauchery, cheating, 
lying, and an utter disregard of the principles they are suppof^ed to 
teach. Hence the phraser— 

** Khudra fajihai digare nOfSihatJ* 

Wicked yourself, you teach others.” 

And again— 

Ao rande tdnd hdho ddko dpdn rdndile hurkiya rakhoj^ 

**Tau keep mistresses and yet you preach purity.” 

They eke out a livelihood by cultivating the small grants of revenue- 
free lands in gdnth usually attached to each temple and have by pre¬ 
scription a right to certain portions of the offerings and to dues on 
festal occasions, marriages and births and other rites. The principal 
aub-divisions of the Pujdris or ^ofl5c^ating priests ’ are Khajydras, 
Dubes, Bharotras, Barsgtras, Pangotras, Sudans and Bhatts ; the 
last corresponding here with the M^Ji^brahman of the plains, whose 
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pnncipal duty is attending to funetal ceremonies. The Garhw6l 
Joshis all ascribe their origin to Eumaon ; some from JoshiySna 
village near Hawfilbdgb, others from JhijSr, 
Galli and doshikhola in Almora. Where 
tbey know their gotra and $dkha^ it is the same as in Knmaon^ but 
here they intermarry only with the Gangari and Nfinagotri Bmh* 
mans and not with the Sarolas. In Garhwal the name Upreti 
becomes eormpted to Knkreti: so Joshi becomes Jiisi and Tiw&ri or 
Tripathi becomes Ty4ri. Unlike their brethren in Knmaon, the 
Joshis of Garhwal are poor and chiefly depend on their profession 
as family astrologers and cultivation. 


Another class of Brahmans in Garhwffl is called Saknyani 
or Shaknydni, a name also given to the Himalayan tra<^ 
to the north of the eastern Dun. fbmmon report makes them the 


Saknj&ni. 


progenitors of both Sarolas and Gang^ris 
and the name is said to be derived from 


the great Saka race.^ Others connect the name with a colony 
of ascetics who lived nea^ Tapuban and Rikhikes; others 
again assign the name to a great grove of sahin trees, whose 
bluish flowers were used in worship and which gave the name 
of Sakinydni to the that village and Saknyani to the people. 
Those who remained on the banks of the Ganges became known 
as Gangaris. They intermarry with Ghildyals, Unyals, Ingw^ls, 
D&dais and Uaithana and BnghAna Brahmans. There are numbers 
of so-called Brahman snb-divisions of which little more than the 


names are known. Some of these names are derived from the vil¬ 
lages occupied by them, such as"*Anethwals of Anetb village, who 
claim an origin from the Dakhin ; Cbhapaliya from Chapdl village 
originally from Kali Knmaon ; Lakhera from Lakhera village ori¬ 
ginally Qanr Brahmans; Chamoli Kirswan and Kaptw6n from the 
Ohamoli village originally Saraswati Brahmans ; Pokharydl from 
Pokhri; Salani from Salana ; Eotyal from Eoti; Mamagdi from 
Mama; Bhartula from Bhartuli; Tfainwal from Nail and Dhaundy^l 
from Dhaund. The Jiyals say that they came with Jiya R4ni on a 
pilgrimage and remained here. Kalas are named from an ancestor 
and the progenitor of the Purbyals came from the east. Panjolas 

1 D^Anville^s reproduction of the Jesuit map of Tibet prepared in 1708-18 ^ives 
the name Sanke Somtou to the hill country north of Dehli and adjoining Kti, 
Markhams^ Tibet, Ixi. 
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are of Kananjiya descent, Utanis call themselves Dubes. Tydris, 
Pants and P&ndes came from Kumaon, and the Molapas are 
Bhatts from Benares. These indications sufficiently explain the 
names in the long list of so-called Brahman castes in Garhwfil, 
■which maybe divided into the indigenous or Saka, comprising those 
recorded as the Sarola, Gangdri and Khasiya and the immigrants 
ffiom the plains. 


Amongst the professional priesthood those of the fraternities 
called generically Jogis occupy an important position in Garhwdl. 
Under this term we include Ndth-kdnphata, Bind-kdnphata ; Giri, 
Puri, &c., of the Dasndmis, Jatddhdri, Aghori, Paramahansa, 
Gurudasi, Sddhu, Brahmachdri, Sanydsi, Edmdnandi, Bairdgi, 
&o. These may, however, he reduced to three great classes or 
perhaps four; the Goshdins, the Bairdgis, 
the Jogis who serve in the Bhairava tem¬ 
ples and others. The census papers show 1,125 Goshdins and 
1,063 Jogis in 1872 and a total of 2,620 in 1881. The former are 
divided into ten classes, each of which has a separate title by way of 
affix noticed elsewhere^ and are therefore called the Dasndmi Go¬ 
shdins. There are four great sub-divisions or schools, each follow¬ 
ing its own traditional custom or usage which is marked by 
the following differences;— 


Beligious fraternities. 



Easteru. 

Western, 

Northern. 

Southern. 

Chief math 

Bhfl Gobardhan... 

Sarada 

Joshimath 

Sringeri, 

System of religi- 

Bhogbar 

KStabSr 

Anandbar 

Bhuribdr, 

ous teaching. 

Ban, Aranya 




Affixes of follow- 

Tirtha, Asra- 

Giri, Parvata, 

Sarasvati 

ers. 

Purus h 0 fc t a m a 

ma. 

Sagara. 

rati, Puri. 

Special holy tract. 

Dvrarika 

Badrio&th ... 

R&meswar. 

Special deity 

Puri or Jagan- 
nath, 

Jagauuath ... 

Siddheswar ... 

Nardyan 

Adi-bUrdh. 

(male). 

Ditto (female) 

Vimala 

Bhadrakaii ... 

Purnagiri Devi, 

Kdmdksh& 

Ach^rya 

Hast£mala]ra ... 

Padmapsda ... 

Trotaka 

(Kamrup), 
Suresvara or 

Special place of 

Mahodadhi ... 

Gumti ... 

Alaknaoda ... 

Prithyudhar 

Tungabhadra. 

pilgrimage. 

Prakdsa 



Guru 

Svarfipa 

Nanda 

Chaitanya. 

Veda 

|Rig ... 

S^ma 

jAtharva 

Yajur. 


*Oiiz, Xl. S62. 
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The Tiriha, Xsrama, S&rasvati and Bhdrati divisions carry staves 
and are hence called Dandins. All are eligible for the office of 
Mahant, the title given to the head of each math or convent. All 
are supposed to be celibateSj but as a rale concubines are kept by all, 
and from their offspring, and children dedicated to them their ranks 
are recruited. The novices are called chelas^ and when the boy is 
eight, ten or twelve years old, according to the custom of the 
branch, he is endowed^ with the sacred thread {upanayana) and the 
rite^ palled churdkarana or shaving of the bead (leaving a top-bnot) 
is gone through in the orthodox way. He is subseqaently brought 
to the Mahant and the sacred thread is removed and burned and in 
place thereof a string of beads {rudmksha) or rosary is given f 
tbe'top-knot (choti or sikhd) is shaved off and a tilak or frontal 
mark from the ashes of the burned janeo is applied instead of san¬ 
dal on the forehead of the novice. The Mahant then whispers the 
mantra of initiation and the novice becomes the adopted son of the 
Mnhant or of some member of the fraternity and his gotra hence¬ 
forth is the Afcreya. He gives to his spiritual father certain offer¬ 
ings every year which amount to a fair stipen l. The clothes worn 
by the members are of an ochry or dirty brown colour known as 
geruim. The term ‘ Goshain’ is applied to all fraternities ; Dasnarais 
are addressed as BabijI, Goshainji, and when spoken of as Jogi or 
Mangta. The Hasnamis are scattered all over the district at the 
various temples, and live on the offerings and the small patches of 
land attached to these temples free of revenue, and during the 
harvest months they wander about begging from door to door and 
sell the proceeds or store them for their support: see further 
KuMAOisr. The Puri branch serve at Kamaleswar, Narmadeswar, 
Nageswar, Kalkeswar an 1 Naleswar (Gurtara): the Giri branch 
at Briddh-kedar, Bhilwa-kedar, Dattatreya, Sarbeswar and several 
temples to Durga, Bhawaai and Mahadeo and the Bhfirati branch 
at Rudrandth and Nannadeswar. A Goshain is buried in a sit¬ 
ting posture with the rosary in his hands and in front his books. 
Sweetmeats for the refection of the pret are placed within, and some 
salt to protect the body from worms. Over the grave is placed 

^ G-az. XL 803. * Ibidf 992. 3 jf novice loses his beads he 

cannot eat or drink until they are found or until he receives a fresh allotment from 
his superior. 
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a small cupola-shaped stone or-tomb, and in this is a recess for 
lamps which are occasionally burned in his honor. 

The Jainas or Sardugis are not correctly noticed in the census 
reports, but are, for the most part, included 
amongst the Baniyas, being chiefly traders by 
profession. Their distinguishing characteristic is their tenderness 
for animal life. For this reason they drink only water strained 
through a cloth, and before lighting a fire the wood is shaken and 
dusted so that no animal may remain therein. They never cook 
food after dark lest by accident some insect might escape detection 
in the darkness, and only eat with those of their own faith who observe 
similar precautions. They possess temples and present offerings 
of rice, sandal, flower and fruit before the image of Parasndth and 
Maha\ira, their great teachers. The Sddhus are Jaina Jogis and 
serve their temples in some places. They use neither conch nor 
bell in their worship and do not offer cooked food. Many of the 
families settled for a length of time in Garhwdl have the title Mahta, 
meaning ‘ respectable,’ like the Bhalamdnas of the plains. They do 
not admit others into their temples, as the Jaina deities are all 
naked and cause scoffing remarks on the part of heretics. Their 
pnrohits and gurus are chosen from Brahmans and their funeral 
ceremonies difler in few respects from the practice amongst Hindus. 
They marry amongst members of their own faith, such as Agarwd- 
las, Aswfils and the like. 

Baniyas or traders are recorded as numbering 3,007 soul in 1872 
and 3,657 in 1881. They are Hindus and Jainas by religion and 
the principal clans in 1872 were :—Aswals, 1,889; Agarwdls, 374 ; 

Chaudhris, 407, besides Bishnois, Ddsas and 
Saraugis. The Osw4ls or Aswdls are Jainas 
belonging to a separate gaehha or gotra of whom some account has 
been given elsewhere^ and being a caste from the plains need not 
be noticed here. The Agarwals also come from the plains, from 
Agroha in the Sirsa district of the Panjab, and claim descent from 
Baja Ugrasena. To them also belong the Dtisas and Dhlisars. 
The Mahesris are also Jainas. The Chaudhris have come from 
Kumaon and are related to the Chaudhris of Dwdrahit and Bawiiri 
v‘Gaz. Ill,, 497. • Ibid II. 895. 
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in Kairirau. They call themselves Bhargavas or descendants of 
the sage Bhrigu, a common device of these miscellaneons low-caste 
Baniyas, In Dwarahat, however, the Chaudhris attained to 
considerable influence by reason of their being employed in the 
civil administration of the Rajas and still furnish some of the Ka- 
mingos of Kumaon. In Garhwal, they are found in Chaundkot and 
Kagpnrj where they intermarry with Khasiya Rajputs. The word 
^ Ohaudhri’ is more a title like * Mihtar’, ^ Padhan,’ &c., than a caste 
name^ but allowed by common use to members of certain families. 
The Bishnois have been described elsewhere^ and are all immigrants; 
the name represents a form of religious faith, not a caste, and is in 
'this respect akin in significance to Saraugi. The sect arose in the 
fifteenth century near Nagor in'Rdjputana; they eat in common, but 
marry only in their several castes. Baniyas, Sonars, J^ts, Gdjars, 
Nais, Khagi Chanhans, Julihas and Ohamars may all be Bishnois 
and eat together, but marry into their own castes only. They 
avoid flesh, fish, tobacco, spirits and drugs, and offenders in this 
respect are expelled. Some even do not eat sweetmeats made in 
the bazar. They wear tbe top-knot, but not the sacred thread. 
Some of their practices tend towards Islam and many adopt Musal- 
mSn names, bury their dead and listen to the preaching of maulvis 
and the reading of the KorAn. They are found in Kotdwara and 
Srinagar and have come there from R'agina in the Bijnor district. 
They worship fire especially and their principal form of worship is 
an offering of ghi or clarified butter to the fire, the aghdrd-homa of the 
ritual in use in the hills. 

In 1872, the census records showed 152,065 Rajputs in Garh- 
w41, the principal clans represented being Bhal, 1,997; Bhadauriya, 
4,005; Baghel, 4,552 ; Bharadhvaj, 1,496 ; Khasiya, 58,000 ; Regi, 
15,880; Rawat, 46,044; Solankhi, 5,344; and Bisht, 4,956. In 1881 
the records showed 204,519 souls. The Khasiyas, Ifegis, Bishts and 
B4wats are of local origin and comprise together nearly nine-tenths 
of the entire population recorded as Rajputs* 
Rajputs. remainder profess to be descended from 

clans whose origin is traced to some district in the plains. Khasiya 
means a resident of Khasdes, the name common to Garhwai and 

» Ibid III., 293. 
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Knmaonj and here I have included the Khasiyas entered under 
EAjputs and those entered under ^ other castes.’ Negi means per¬ 
quisite or due, and was a title given to any one holding military or 
civil employ under the former Rajas and has been transmitted 
amongst the Khasiyas as a caste title. Similarly Bisht, or more 
correctly Visisht, means ^ good,’ ^ respectable,’ and is a title, more 
than a real caste name, like Sahib, &o, Eawat, too, means a sarddr 
or ofBcer, such as a padhan and the like, and has now grown also 
into a caste appellation. Each of these are further sub-divided: 
thus the Negis have sixteen sub-clans Kala, Ekai, Fateh Baha¬ 
dur, Sim&na, Salarya, Miinda, Bagld,na, Malasa, Khatri, Dogra, 
Myor, Jagye, Kalini, Nagarkotiya, P4tali and Phar4i. The Bishts 
are divided into Kaphola, Padyar, Hita, Kanhonina, Basndl, Bha- 
rela and Sabaliya ; and the Rawats into Ringara, Bangara, Golla 
and Silvia. These last give their names to Rawatsyun, Ringwar- 
syiin and Bangarsyiin sub-divisions in Garhw^L The Asw6.1s of 
Aswfilsydn claim to be Chauhans : the Bartwals to have come 
from D^ranagar ; Sajw^ns from Jalandhar ; Gburduras of Ghur- 
dursyiiu belong to the clan of the Raja of Tfhri ; Myors from 
Mew&r; MMlas from Nepdl; Kathdyats from Kali Kumaon and 
Rautelas from Kumaon. Khatris have only recently settled here. 
The Butolas of Badh&n claim to be Tudrs- from the plains. The 
Eauthdnas of Chaundkot are apparently descendants of Goshains. 
Bhanddris are descendants of personal servants of the Raja, Pan- 
wdrs, Pandirs, Bdthors, Ohauhdns, ♦Bolankhis and others of the 
more prominent Rajput tribes of the plains have their soi-disant 
representatives in the hills. Besides these there are numerous 
sub-divisions of the Khasiya Rajput population named after the 
that or parent village and carrying its name wherever they go: 
such as Patwdl, w^hich gives the name to Patwdlsydn ; Kaphola, 
hence Kapholsydn ; Bagarwal, Ambana, who were Bhatts of 
Benares, but here are Eaiputs ; Rdmola, Ddnas or Danavas, repre¬ 
sentatives of the old tribe of that name ; the Khandw*aris, Durhydls, 
Sunaulas, Dalanis and Bukilas call themselves Rawats ; Boras, 
Kairas and Choriyas came from Kumaon, All are engaged in 
agriculture or petty trade. None will call themselves Khasiyas ; 
all style themselves B&jputs and many say that they were settled in 
their present Tillages^ before Brahmans and Rdjas came. They 
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worship principally the village gods, care little for Brahman 
aid in their domestic ceremonies unless he be a Khasiya, do not 
wear the janeo or sacred thread, and on occasions of joy or sorrow, 
marriages or deaths, the house is simply purified by cow-dung 
and cow-urine. The marriage or funeral ceremonies are short 
or long according to the purse of the employer. They intermarry 
with each other according to local rules peculiar in some respects 
to each tract, but not worth recording here. 

Out of the total of 308,388 Hindus in Qarhwdl in 1872, we 
hare noticed the Brahmans ^81,038), Hajpnts (152,095j and Baniyas 
(3,007). We now come to the different castes’ of the census tables, 
numbering 72,258 souls, the greater number of whom come under 
the generic term D6ms or Dorns. Others are the Mdrchas of the 
Painkhanda parganah, 15,419; Son4rs, 3,349; religious fraternities, 
2,500, and prostitutes, 3,183. In 1881, the other castes numbered 
54,430 souls, of whom 1,478 were Ohamars, 62,0(K) were Dorns,^ 
and 292 were Bhangis. 

The most important of these different castes is undoubtedly 
that of the Dorns or Diims, the serfs of the Khasiya race from 
Afgh&nistfe to the Eali. Wherever the one exists the other is cer¬ 
tain to be found. In the census tables'they are distributed accord- 
^ ^ ing to occupation, but none the less are the 

people thus distributed Dorns, for in 1881 
they are returned at 52,060 souls. They are divided in popular 
estimation into four classes. To the first belong the Eolis, Tamotas, 
Lohars, Ors and Dharis. The Kolis in Garhwal were returned 
at 11,040 in 1872 : they weave cloth and keep pigs and fowl and 
are agricultural labourers. The Tamotas or Tamtas entered at 
683 and as Bajputs at 5,761. They represent the Thatheras of the 
plains and are workers in brass and copper; some work also in 
gold and also take to agriculture. The Lohars are workers in iron 
and numbered 14,322 souls. The Ors comprise both masons and 
carpenter and numbered 2,800 souls. Dh^iris, though socially 
ranked with Dorns, do not belong to them, for they properly in¬ 
clude only those Khasiyas who have been put out of caste for 
some offence or another and their offspring form a new caste 

1 In this respect the census of 1881 is far more accura te, for the Dorns co***- 
prise twenty-three out of twenty-four of the ‘ other castes.* 
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with the addition of the avocation of the member. The jSrst class 
comprises about 34,000 souls. To the second class belongs the Bhiils, 
Ohunyaras, Ruriyas, Agaris and Pahris. The Bhiils represent 
the Telis of the plains, but also do field work ; they are also called 
Baryas and are perhaps the Berhias of the census ; but this title 
with its 161 souls cannot include all properly classed as Bhdls, 
though we add the 263 entered as Telis. The Ohunydras are turn¬ 
ers and make the wooden vessels known as thehi^ pdli, katliA r/, 
and also hukka bottoms. The Ruriyas manufacture from i\x^nmgdl 
bambu various articles, such as the daliya^ tokri^ kandi, $up (various 
kinds of baskets and sieves) and numbered 2,638 souls. Only 312 
are entered as Agaris or miners, or smelters and the like who give 
their name to the Agar patti near Ranigarh in Kumaon. They 
are Dorns attached to the service of the mines by the former Rajas, 
but are now gradually exchanging a very-ill paid and dangerous 
avocation for that of road-makers and other profitable occupations. 
They used to migrate from Kumaon to all the principal mines in 
both Kumaon and (Jarhwiil, taking with them their women and 
children* The Pahris are the village messengers and perform func¬ 
tions precisely similar to those of the OhamSr gorait of the plains. 
They collect supplies, make reports to thepatwaris, collect coolies for 
the roads and the like, and receive in return dues in grain and a small 
patch of land. The second class of Doras number about 4,500. 

To the third class belong the Mallahs, Daryds and Chamars. 
The Mallahs are also called Dhunars and are engaged in agricul¬ 
ture for the most part; they numbered about 900. The Daryfis are 
village sorcerers who conjure away hail-storms and the like and 
receive dues of grain in Jeth. The Chamars number 1,011 souls 
and call themselves Bairsuwas and will never acknowledge the name 
Oliara^r. They sew leather and perform all the usual service duties 
of the Dom. The third class includes about 2,500 souls. The fourth 
class includes the professional beggars and vagrant musicians of the 
hills, the B&di, Hurkiya, Darzi and Dhobi. The Bddi is the village 
musician, playing on various instruments and singing at the festivals. 
He also goes from village to village begging from door to door, and 
belongs to the class of sturdy beggars who, if they do not get what 
they expect, lampoon the people of the house and abuse them. For 
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this reason they are to some extent feared and are able to maintain 
themselves at the cost of their neighbours. They also snare fowl and 
fish. The Hurkiyas are so called from the small drum or hurha which 
they carry with them. They never take to agriculture, and wander 
about with their women, who* dance and sing. The Darzi, also 
called Anji and S6ji, lives hy tailoring, though also often solely agri- 
cnlturists: 3,00Q are thus recorded. To the Darzi class belongs the 
Dholi, so called from beating the drum named dholah^\ This is 
done by way of incantation to cause sprites and ghosts to enter or 
to leave the person of any one and so induce that person to give 
money to the performer. The Daiya, Badi, Hurkiya and Dholi 
are all Dorns and are in the hills the recognized priests of the 
malignant spirits of the hill and glen, whose aid is always sought 
after, before anything serious is undertaken or any difficult task is 
attempted. It is the Dorns who preserve to the present day the 
pure daemonism of the aborigines, whilst the Ehasiyas temper it 
with the worship of the village deities, the named and localised 
divine entities, and furnish from their ranks the priests. Similarly 
for the orthodox deities there are numbers of orthodox priests, des¬ 
cendants of those born in the plains and themselves dependant 
upon the alms of visitors for their livelihood. 

The Barhais include some from the plains, but the mass belong 
to the Or division of the Doms. The Ohunapaz or lime-burners of 
the census belong to the Agari and LohSr branches of the Doms. 
The Mallahs or Dhunars are found on the ferries of the Alaknanda 
near Srinagar. Doms of the Badi, Dholi and Horkiya snb-divi- 
sions who take for a livelihood to snaring animals call themselves 
Baheliyas after the clan of that name in the plains. iJats are 
similarly those of the same class who wander about as acrobats 
and jugglers and assume the plains’ name of their calling. Stone¬ 
cutters frequently come from the plains, but most of them are Doms 
of the Or class. Mauihars are, for the most part, Musalmans ; they 
manufacture lac bangles, an occupation also followed by Doms.. 
There are a few Kayaths from the plains in Srinagar and Tihri. 
Bhats are of two classes, Hindus and Musalmans, and are found in 
Nagpur, Pokhri and Barahsyun, where they are known, like the 
Badis, to be of the sturdy beggar class, abusing the people if they 
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do not get what they ask for. The Bogsas or Bhuksas occur 
towards the P4tli Diin and some used to live near Srinagar, but 
the King James of Qarhwdl having been informed that they prac¬ 
tised sorcery and also were in league with those who plundered the 
pilgrims, called them together and threw them with their books of 
magic into the Alaknanda. There are a few J4ts in Kotdw&ra and 
Garariyas in the Bhabar. The Bharbunjas or grain-parchers, 
Dhunas or cotton-cleaners, Ohbfpis or calico-printers, and KaMls or 
pedlars are from the plains and are only found in Kotdwfira and 
Srinagar. Dhobis are Dorns and there are a few N4is or barbers 
in Pokhri N&gpur on the pilgrim road. Pajais or potters (Kum- 
hfirs) are found in Dhamak and Chalansydn; some are from the 
plains and others are Dorns. Sondrs are chiefly descendants of 
immigrants from the plains and use the term Ohaudhri as an 
honorific appellation ; they have a bad reputation in their dealings. 
A Tamoli or pd«-seller may be of any class or caste. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that in our census reports so many avocations have been 
entered as castes, making confusion worse confounded. 

Mention has already been made of the Bogsas or Bhuksas. 

, Elliot records that they are divided into 

Bunlcsas. ^ 

fifteen clans or of which twelve are of 

superior rank and three are of inferior rank. The superior are 
th^ Badgujar, Tab&ri, Barhaiya, Jalwar, Adhoi, Dogugiya, Rdthor, 
Nagauriya, Jaldl, Upddhiya, Ohauhdn and Danwariya. The three 
inferior are the Dhimar (the offspring of a female oil-presser 
(Telin) and a Rathor) ; Dungra (the mother being a hill-woman) 
and Goli (the mother being a woman of the barber casto). Like 
the Chamdrs, Dorns and Pasis they borrow the names of Brahman 
and Rdjpnt clans for their own and in this habit give an additional 
proof of their not being true Rajputs. Their names are the same 
as those of Hindus around them with the addition of such names 
as Palu, Dhani, Manga and Kdkha, common, however, to all the 
lower castes of the bubmonlane tribes. Their language is Hindi with 
a few peculiar words as kanddr for sal and the use of n for Z, as sdn 
for 5dZ, nath for Idth^ and less frequently of r as dari for dali} They 
do not marry into their own got^ but may take a wife from any other, 
and those who live in the neighbourhood of the Thorns are said (?) to 
‘ Stewart iu J. A. S. Ben, (1866), p. 147, 
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intermarry with them. The Bhnksas of the Bijnor district, however, 
affect to despise the Tharus. The Bijnor BhuRsas call those to the 
east of the Rdmganga Parbiyas and those of the Dehra Ddn Mehras. 
In the Bijnor district, the Bhnksa villages are distributed over the 
forest along the foot of the hills outside the demarcated forest tracts. 
The huts are placed end to end with intervals after every gronp of 
three or four and the walls are, for the most part, built of split bambu 
and mud or thatch, of which the roof also is constructed. The floor 
is well raised and kept very clean and there are two low doors, one 
leading into the living room and the other from it into the cattle- 
sheds, The furniture consists of a string cot or two, a thatch mat 
and some wattle and mud baskets for storing grain. 

The Bhuksas of the GrarhwM Bh&bar are the gold-washers of the 
Pfitli Dun. They work in gangs of three or four, each having a se¬ 
parate part of the process assigned to him. A shovelful of the sand 
is first put upon a little close-set bambu screen or sieve placed over 
the upper hinder part of a flat tun-wood cradle (mnd)^ the lower 
end of which is open and which has handles by which its upper end 
can be tilted ; water is then poured on the sand from the mouth and 
lateral hole of a dried pumpkin {tumH)^ the operator stirring the 
sand with his left hand while he sits alongside the cradle which is 
raised a foot or two from the ground. The sand having been washed 
through, the gravel is thrown away, but the screen is left on to 
equalise the fall of water from the pumpkin passing through it on to 
the sand which the left hand keeps in motion by stirring it about 
and raking it backwards towards the upper end of the cradle. After 
all the lightest of the sand has thus been washed out, small quantities 
of the remainder are placed on a round slightly hollowed plate of tiin 
{pharu) which is dexterously twirled and made to oscillate on the 
fingers of the left hand whilst the washing is very gently continued. 
When as little as possible except gold is left, mercury is rubbed 
with it by hand to take up the gold and the mercury is afterwards 
dissipated by heat. There is nothing in the appearance of the 
sand to disclose the presence of gold which is found by prospect¬ 
ing and occurs only in the form of dust. 

In all Garhwal in 1872 there were only 1,800 Musalmans and 
in 1881 there were 2,077, chiefly traders and servants. In the same 

ae 
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year there were 242 Christians chiefly connected with the American 

Episcopal Methodist Mission at P4ori. This 
Musalm^us. Christians. , i it-, 

began in I8b5 and a bungalow and school- 

house were built in 1871. The teaching is quite up to the standard in 

the higher class Government schools, none of which exist in Garh- 

wdl. There is also a boarding-house for boys and a girls’ orphanage 

and boardine-honse erected in 1872, besides schools-rooms and 

matron’s quarters. It has accommodation for forty girls, who divide 

their time between study and work. A dispensary was added in 

1873, which affords accommodation to a native doctor’s family and a 

few in-door patients and relieves over two hundred out-door patients 

a month. There are stations in connection with this mission at 

Olihiphalghfit, Kotdwfira and Srinagar and branch schools for boys 

at Srinagar (besides two small girls’ schools), Chbiphalgh&t, Bangir, 

Gagwaraand Koti. 

The first convert was baptised in 1867, and in 1884 there was a 
large colony of Christians, chiefly Doms of the Koli, Or and Lohar 
sub-divisions, who are encouraged to remain in their village and 
pursue their usual avocations after baptism. The Mission has done 
excellent work, and if there were more on the same lines elsewhere, 
the success of Christian Missions in India would be more assured. 

Owing to the lateness of the conquest of Garhwdl there was 

no attempt on the part of the Gorkhdlis to 
riscal history. * 

forma settlement there until 1811 (1219 

fasli or 1868 san). In that year a regular commission was sout from 

the NepM darbar consisting of Oasarath Khatri and Bahddur Bhan- 

ddri for the purpose of forming the assessment of the land-revenue, 

which with a few reservations in favour of individuals and temples 

was assigned in favour of troops, of whom three battalions were 

cantoned in Garhwdl. The assignment was by companies, of which 

there were five in each battalion, receiving each Es. 8,672 0, R. per 

annum, and in addition the captain commanding received Rs. 5,005 

■a year, giving a total of Rs. 1,45,095 G. i2. to be defrayed from the 

land-tax and cesses. The assessment of 1811, which continued to 

be the demand until the British conquest, amounted to Rs. 87,724 

G. Ii. (=65,793 Fd.) whilst the actual receipts were for 1811 Rs. 

71,819 G. 22., for 1812 Rs. 57,735 G. 22., and for 1813 Rs. 51,623 
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B.i. =38,718 The high rate of this assessmeai entirely 
precluded its realisation in fall, and as the soldiery entirely relied 
upon it for their pay, no leniency was shown in its collection, and 
* where default’ occurred, the families of the cultivators were seized 
and sold as slaves. Under such a system, cultivation rapidly de¬ 
creased and what were once flonrishing villages relapsed into jungle 
and became the home of wild beasts. The assessment, however, was 
in general based on the actual capabilities of each village and for the 
earlier settlements under the British proved a valuable guide as to 
what the assets might be supposed to amount to in favourable 
years. 

The miscellaneous revenue collected with and in addition to the 
land-tax mounted in Garhwal to Rs. 22,145 of which Rs. 
1,147 were on account of saldmi or nazardna ; Rs. 454 on account 
of mijhdri, a tax on Dorns as curriers; Rs. 1,283 as iandkar^ a tax 
on looms; Rs. 1,495 soni^a phdgun or hhet on festivals; Rs. 2,401 on 
mines and mintage; Rs. 1,4 1 5 adhani daftari^ or kannngo cess of 
half an anna; Rs. 10,900 aiir^ customs and transit duties; Rs. 170 
for kuersdl or kalh (catechu); Rs. 600 on account of kathhdns 
(timber and bamboos); Rs. 200 other customs duties; and Rs. 2,000 
asmdni farmdniy from fines and forfeitures, There were amongst 
these dues an excise on spirits, drngs, soap and tobacco, as well as 
mintage and ferry dues, a tax on the sale of children and one on 
marriage. The transit duties were collected at Kotdwara, Bhuri, 
Bilasni, Sigaddi, Babli, Kangra and Ghobi on the frontier towards 
the plains and at Joshimath and Tapnhan towards Tibet Until 
farther inquiry could be made these dues were retained at the Bri¬ 
tish occupation, the tax on the sale of children being alone given 
up,® The police establishment at the passes towards the plains 
collected the duties^ there and the civil officers those levied at 
Tapuban. Here sheep and goats laden with merchandise were 
assessed at three annas per head, those laden with salt at two annas 

«There are considerable discrepancies between the figures given in tbe annual 
reports and those contained in Mr* TrailFs Memoir (Stat. Acct., p. I, app. iV, VI). 
In the latter, in statement B. the land levenne of 1868 kan is given at Us. 82,406 {?, 
JR and in statement D. as Ks. fil/iSa G. K. Hereatter 1 shall take these figures of 
the memoir, they are the resnlt of moie correct information : see to Gardener, 
isfe March, t8l6. * From Ooveniment, 2nd June, 1»16. * To Got- 

crnment 29 th December, 1815, A Gorkhali rupee was e^nal to about 12 annas 
Farrukhabadi, of which currency ioo» 100 * 144 present currency. 
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and tinladen animals at three annas a score. These dues yielded 
altogether about Bs. 4,000 a year in our money. Akin to them 
were the mintage dues in stamping lumps of copper, which at one 
anna in the rupee brought in about Rs. 100 a year. The capita¬ 
tion tax on the Dorns was remitted as well as a tax on marriage 
marriages and one on grain in transit^. In 1816-17 the revenue 
from these sources amounted to Rs. 3,201 and in the following year 
to Rs. 3,432. In 1818, Mr. Traill recommended the abolition of all 
transit duties and the collection of the revenue derived from forest 
produce in the same manner as the land-revenue or by farm. Both 
of these proposals were sanctioned by Government:® henceforth, the 
customs duties on forest produce formed a separate head under the 
name Itaili (catechu) and hath-bdns mahdU and formed the nucleus 
of the forest department, of which some account has been given®. 

It was not until July, 1815 that Garhw41 was handed over to 
the Commissioner of Kumaun, who deputed a native ofticer to 
collect information as to the actual state of the country and to re¬ 
ceive proposals from the landholders for entering into engagements 
for the payment of the revenues. Mr. Traill was appointed in Octo- 

^ , , ber to take charge of the settlement and was 

British settlement. 

directed to accept the last year’s assessment 
as the basis of his arrangements and to admit where possible the 
actual land-holders to engagements^. Tahsilis were established 
at Srinagar and Chandpur and a police-station at Dadamandi. 
Mr, Traill reported that police-stations were unnecessary in the 
interior from the total absence of every species of crime. The 
tahsilddrs were accordingly entrusted with police jurisdiction in 
their respective divisions. The frequency of robberies, however, 
in the tract immediately below the hills rendered the presence of a 
police officer at Dadamandi necessary, and to him was entrusted the 
collection of the transit duties which were still in force. The first 

1 To Commissioner, dated 15th March, 1816 ; to Commissioner, dated 23rd 
March. 1816; from Government, dated 23rd July, 1816; to Government, dated 
21st September, 1816 ; from Government, dated 19th October, 1816. See also 
Traill*^ Statistical Sketch of Kumaun, As. Kes. XVI (ISstS); Batten’s Beport in 
Set. Rep. II., 5 U (Benares, 1863); Beckett’s lieporu (Allahabad, 1866), and 
Whalley’s Laws.of the Non-Regulation Provinces (Allahabad, 1870). ^ To 

Board, dated21st February, 1818; from Board, dated loth September, 1818 ; from 
Government, dated 19th Juno, 1818. S4ir duos abolished, 28th August, 1818. 
The kaifi’^b4m or forest dues were retained as having more of the nature of dues 
connected with and arising from the produce of land, « Gaz. X. 846. 

< To Traill, dated 8th October, 1816; to Gardner, dated 26th December, 1815 , 
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settlement of the land-retentie^ amounted to only Es. 37,506 Fd, 
and was based on the actnal receipts of the year 1811 A. D. En¬ 
gagements were taken either from the saydnas or the smaller land¬ 
holders for their respective villages and some attempt was made to 
improve the cultivation by granting leases of waste land on favour¬ 
able terras. In the following year, the assessment amounted to 
Es. 44,224, and at the first triennial settlement in 1774 san. 
(1817-18 A. P.) the land revenue rose to Rs. 47,821, The settle¬ 
ment, except in Ndgpur, was again everywhere made with the village 
proprietors and a considerable increase in the number of individual 
engagements was effected. The great distance of Nagpur from the 
head-quarters rendered it advisable to continue the system of settling 
with the sayAnas for another term, but at the second triennial settle- 
mentit was found possible to admit the village proprietors here also to 
engagements. In the Patli Dfin, too, a settlement for one year alone 
was made, as the receipts were of the nature of forest dues and up 
to the year 1822 were incorporated in the form of forest produce. 

The mode of assessment at the first triennial settlement was 
First triennial settle- similar in all respects to that adopted in 
Kumaun. Notwithstanding the general 
lightness of the settlement, it required careful revision to equalise 
the demand. This necessity arose from the scarcity of cultivators, 
which rendered it difficult for any landholder to replace losses by 
death or desertion. Where such occurred the deficiency was made 
up by immigration from other villages in better circumstances, and 
as the facts regarding matters of this nature were best known to 
the landholders themselves, the persons allowed to engage for the 
revenue of each sub-division were required to distribute the gross 
demand of the preceding year amongst the villages (a procedure 
called darsur) according to the actual state of cultivation and popu¬ 
lation, the two great factors in the assessment. To the amount 
thus arrived at was added the increase demandable from the sub¬ 
division on account of its general improvement by a cess of one 
to three annas in the rupee on the old demand. Naudhdd villages 
or those newly brought into cultivation and those in which by col¬ 
lusion or otherwise the former revenue was shown to be inadequate 

^To Commissioner, dated 1st Marcb, 1816; to Government, dated Slst 
March, 1816 5 from Government, dated ’ SOth April, 1816. The revenue is here 
giren at Es. S7,6I4 for 18i5-16. *To Government, dated 21st Jnne^ ISIS. 
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were not incladed in this arrangement, but were separately settled 
on their ascertained assets. These last were confined almost entire¬ 
ly to such as had hitherto claimed to pay a fixed revenue^. These 
assessments were uniformly made with the padhdns^ who were 
remunerated by an arrangement made with their co-sharers in 
Garhw&l and in Kumaon by a grant of laud free of revenue and 
certain dues* The revenue was collected by the padhdm and by 
them paid to the civil officers. As a rule in naudbdd villages the 
collections were made by batdi or division of produce and in otliers 
by hist or an estimate of the produce, but money rates prevailed 
in all the old established villages throughout both districts^. 

The second triennial settlement was formed on the same prin¬ 
ciples owing to the reluctance of the land- 
FourtE settlement, in. ^ i 

holders to engage for a term longer than 

three years. This reluctance was said to be based on the migratory 
habits of the cultivators, and the landholders were not prepared to 
engage for a revenue which the desertion of their tenants would 
prevent them from meeting. Cultivators were scarce and arable 
land to be had for the asking; so that illness of men or cattle in a 
particular village often led to its desertion for a time and the fiscal 
arrangements were not so workable as now and remissions and sus¬ 
pensions not so freely given. The condition of Garhw4l differred 
considerably from that of Kumaon at this period Owing to the 
precipitous nature of the hills it never contained the same propor¬ 
tional area of cultivable land as Kumaon and had always a lighter 
population per square mile. If to this cause of backwardness be 
added the wholesale removal of families for sale by the* Gorkhfilis'*, 
the comparative slowness of its progress may be readily explained. 
Little, too, of the wealth which poured into Kumaon at the conquest 
reached Garhw&L There were then as now no great military 
establishments and no sanitaria, and the means of communication 
were too difficult to admit of the export of the surplus produce. 

* To Board, Uth March, 1821. ^ The principal correspondence regard¬ 

ing these earlier settlements will be found as follows Traill, to board, 16th 
February, IS^fcO; Board Bee., Jlrd March, 1820 , Nos. 7, 8; ibid.^ 6th May, 1820; 

16id., 14th August, 1821, No. 36, iiid, SOtli May, i825 ; t6?d., 30th July, i826, 
Nos. 8-8; ibid.^mtx March, 1826, No. I6; ibid, 13th July, 1826, No. 14; Srd 
August, 1^826; No, 13; 3lst August, 1826, No. 16 ; 25Ui September, 1826, No. 9; 
7th December, 1826, No. 10; 22ud January, 1827; loth May, 1827; No* 3; 30th 
August, 1827, Nt>. 26 ; Istf October, 1827, No. 19 ; 28th August, 1828, No. 3* 
»To board, 25th September, 1821. * See Oaz, XI, 6i6,618, 620, 
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A rise in the price of grain therefore had no eflect in GarhwM, and 
when, in 1821, only twenty seers of grain were procurable for a 
rupee at Almora, grain of the same quality might be had in many 
districts of Garhwdl at eighty seers for the rupee. The western 
parganahs along the course of the Alaknanda, and those to the 
north under the Himalaya, were more favoured in this respect, as 
the demands of the pilgrims to the sacred shrines of Keddrnath 
and Badrinath and of the Bhotiyas for the Tibetan trade were 
sufiBcient to consume the surplus produce. The hemp cultivation 
that had once been a considerable source of revenue had ceased ia 
consequence of the discontinuance of purchases on account of the 
East India Company. Although some slight increase in the land- 
revenue demand was possible at the second triennial settlement, it 
was due not to any appreciable improvement in the resources of the 
country, but to the fact that the assessment at the former settlements 
was exceedingly lightIn Garhw6l, as in Kumaon, the habit of 
deserting a village without any adequate cause was common amongst 
the cultivators. From the extreme depopulation which took place 
during the Gorkhali rule the number of deserted villages was con¬ 
siderable and in many of those most recently abandoned the houses 
were still standing and fit for occupation. Great facilities for 
desertion were thus provided. Enterprising land-holders con¬ 
vinced of the security of the new Government eagerly sought 
after tenants to settle in their deserted villages and thus aided 
the movement ; and this with the increased value of land and 
the increase in the population gradually led all classes to attach 
themselves to particular places. The land revenue proper in 1820 
amounted to Bs. 58,511. 

In his report on the quinquennial settlement in 1823, Mr. Traill 
states that the increase of Rs. 55,600 in the 

Fifth settlement. . _ ^ i ^ i 

land-revenue of the brmagar tahsih must be 

regarded as very small when compared with Kumaon. He attri¬ 
butes this result to the causes already noted—the backward state of 
the communications and the small demand for agricultural products 

^ Writing in ifi2! of the condition of the coliivating classes, Mr, Traill ob- 
Berres that, though such material progress had not been made as in Kumaon, the 
condition of the people had, however, been considerably ameliorated, and as 
tbeir assessment was exceedingly low, they would doubtless gradually improve 
(14th March, 1821). In iS^gpur the first settlement was made with th^^aydna^ 
the second with the village padhdns. 
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in Garhw4l^, The same remarks apply to the revision of settlement 
. , ^ in the Ohandpur tahsil. The revision of this 

Sixth settlement. ^ « 

settlement for a second period oi nve years 
in the Srinagar tahsil was made by Mr. Shore in 1829, who also 
remarks on the disadvantages uader which the land-Tiolders in 
Garhw&l laboured from the want of a market for their produce.® 
The only portion in which much improvement was seen was parganah 
Talla SaWn, and here the progress was entirely due to the breaking 
up of new lands in the strip of country lying at the foot of the 
hills. The net result of the revision was a laud-revenue of 


Bs. 67,725. Up to 1826, the plains authorities never asked for an 
account of collections and arrears (jama wdsilbdki) nor was any 
sent. Writing in 1828, Mr. Traill succinctly informs the Board 
that no tak'doi advances for agricultural improvements had ever 
been made, no remissions had become necessary and no balances 
had accrued, and at the few sales of assessed lands the rights of 
the holders had brought at public auction six times the annual 
revenue®. In 1825, Mr. TrailFs salary was raised to Rs. 2,500 a 
month^ and he was entrusted with the administration of Dehra D6n 


with Mr, Shore as Assistant, whose duty it was to take charge^ of 
part of Srnagar tahsili and to reside a certain portion of the year 
in the hills. Taluka Ohandi (q* v.) was at the same time received 
from Moradabad. Sir R. Oolquhoun was Assistant in Kumaun, 
and was succeeded by Captain Glover, and he again by Captain 
Corbett and Mr. Morley Smith. The Dun was separated from 
Garhwal in 1829, and in the course of time a new settlement came on 
in Garhwdl. In some cases the same demand 


Seventh and eighth 
settlements. 


was continued until Mr. Batten’s revision ; 


in others a fresh settlement was made. In 


the Ohandpur tahsil the revision took place in 1832, with almost 
the same result as before. In some villages there was a small de¬ 
crease, due to the desertion of cultivators on account of the death of 
two influential headmen in Lohba and in others there was a small 


^ To Board, dated 14th November, 1826 ; to Board, dated 6 th March, 1826. 
2 To Board, dated 2 nd January, 1829 ; to Board, dated 12 th February, 1829. 
8 To Government, dated 26th July, 1826 ; to Board, dated 2 nd September, 1828 5 
to Board, dated 16th June, 1828. ^ From Government, dated 17th March, 

1826. ® Shore to Government, dated 7th January, 1824 ^ toTraill, dated 

26th February, 1824; from Goverumeut, dated 29th September, 1826. Transfer 
ordered, dated 8 th December, 1826. 
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increase. The average of the land-revenue of Garhwal for the year 
immediately preceding Mr. Batten’s settlement was Rs. 69,254. 
In 1837 Ensign Ramsay, of the 7th Native Infantry, came to Almora 
and was appointed Assistant Gommissioneron the 28th August, 1840, 
in place of Captain Phillips, deceased. In 1838 we find Captain 
Huddleston in Garhwal and Mr. E. Thomas in Kumaon. 

The ninth settlement of the land revenue in Garhwal was made 
by Mr. Batten during the years 1838-41 

Kintli'settleraeiit. a . . j ° t 

for twenty years and marks a new departure 
in the fiscal history of the district Now for the first time an attempt 
was made to form a record-of-rights and to formulate a reasonable 
system of assessment based on an estimation of the actual assets 
and not entirely on the imperfect guesses of the previous adminis¬ 
tration. The following table given by Mr. Batten exhibits the 
assessments of each settlement up to 1833 A. D., and the masimum 
demandable during the new one on the areas of each parganah as 
they then stood. Some diflFerences will be found between these figures 
and those given in the correspondence of the period, due in a great 
measure to the imperfection of the earlier records and to the fact 
that villages were transferred from one fiscal sub-division to another, 
whilst others had fallen entirely waste and been excluded from the 
revenue-roll:— 



Number 

0/ 



Assessment in Supeea, 



Parganahs. 

. V 

OQ 

03 

o 

a 

w 

eo 

C3 

1 

1815* 

1816. 

1817. 

1820. 

1823. 

2828. 

1833. 

iS4e. 

'Painkhanda ... 

24 

45 

mm 

1,650 

922 

1,040 

1,091 

1,275 

1,304 

1,294 

Badhan 

167 

321 

3,571 

4,250 

4,657 

5,781 

6,422 

6 821 

6,948 

6,788 

Chandpur . ... 

196 

457 

5,092 

5,916 

6,432 

7,850 

8,991 

9,345 

9,425 

9,190 

*3'alla Sal an ••• 

225 

598 

3,642 

4,146 

4.622 

5,385 

6,893 

7,1 IS 

7,4il 

7,183 

Ganga Salau 
BirabsyCia •#« 

173 

413 

3,289 


4,824 

5,231 

6,016 

6,176 

6,392 

6,372 

293 

530 

5,099 

6,609 

6,177 

6,593 

7,835 

8,957 

9.598 

9,649 

9,618 

iO,65S 

371 

710 

6,005 

6,142 

8,151 

10,102 

10,423 

10,655 

X)6walgarb ... 

149 

312 

1,696 

2,243 

2.869 

3,445 

4,207 

4,367 

4,442 

4,530 

Cbanndkot 

119 

241 

2,222 



3,269 

3,881 

3,950 

4,052 

4,065 

MallaSalan .« 

175 

476 

4.824 

6,342 

6,043 

6,959 

8,341 

8,74£ 

9,076 

8,990 

Total ... 

{,894 


'35,990 

41,781 

45,548 

54,996 

64,901 

67,7i5 

69,254 

68,682 

Unsettled 

6 

29 

•«« 

m* 


6 


952 

815 

••• 

(Bliabar>. 

Waste (excluded) 

16 

28 

84 


114 

130 

116 

116 

129 

... 

GUnth and sadd- 
barL 

... 



•«» 

«•« 


• •• 


tM 


Mudfi 


6 


••• 


•«« 

• 1 . 


... 

... 

Grand Total 

1936 

4768 

36.074 

41,883 

45,662 

>66,132 66,9771 

68,794 

70,19S 

18,682 


37 
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The details of a ea of these settlements need not be given, as 
they were for the most part based on the roughest guesses and are 
now of no practical value. 

We must examine more closely the principles on which the 
assessment made by Mr. Batten was effected, 

Principles of assessment. wu * i • r i.- • i.i l * 

as they formed the basis or ms settlement m 

Kumaon and were to a great extent recognized by Mr. Beckett m 

the current settlement of both districts. We shall therefore give 

verbatim extracts from the records of this settlement, as the matter 

is too important to be dealt with otherwise. In his report on the 

settlement Mr. Batten prefaces his remarks thus:— 

<^On first taking charge of the Garhwal parganahs in 1837 I had every thing 
to learn in regard to the peculiarities of the hill revenue system and everything 
to teach in regard to the revision of settlement required. It is diflScuU to say 
whether the Garhwal native oflacials were more astonished at the terms Regulation 
IX of 1833/* my own title of Deputy Collector/* and my confident proposition of 
a settlement for a period of 20 or 30 years being about to take place, than I myself 
was confounded at the circumstance of having to wander over more than 4,000 
square miles in order to revise Us. 70,000 of land-revenue which, I was told, 
Mr. Traill had, at the last occasion (owing to his unrivalled local knowledge), 
revised in le^ than a month, on the road between Hardwdr and Badcindth, and 
that there was neither a village map to help me nor a record of area on which the 
slightest reliance could be placed,** 

Brought up in the plains system with its maps and records, it 
cannot be wondered that the work before Mr. Batten seemed insuper¬ 
able, and it was not until he gave up the idea of forming village 
settlements on comparison of rates per fractions of area merely 
guessed at and saw that the elements of population, communications 
and nearness to markets which had formed the guides to his pre¬ 
decessor where here as important elements in the question of assess¬ 
ment as rates based on the quality of the land, did he come near any 
satisfactory conclosion and really commence to work. The revenue- 
roll forwarded by him for the sanction of Government was founded 
on the past payments of each estate or set of estates, viewed in relation 
to its present state of prosperity, as shown by the state of cultivation; 
the number, character, and health of the inhabitants; the locality of 
their possession and their general resoarces, whether mercantile or 
agricultural, as fairly proved, according to the opinion of their 
influential neighbours, consulted in punchdj/at on the subject.” 
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In explaining his inability to make the assessment on soil 
areas or on parganah circles Mr. Batten alludes to the existence of 
the physical fact that:— 

« No one patti however small has one natural character for all its villages, 
and that in fact each village has a separate character, according to its height on 
the mountain side, vicinity to or distauce from the forests; situation on the moun* 
tain or in the valley and, above all, its climate as influenced by the'^ circumstances. 
Neither ate there, for the most part, sets of villages forming one line at one height 
and other sets forming other lines at other heights ; and though it would he easier 
to form a jamabandi on a list of mountain^op villages, upper slope, middle slope, 
lower slope, and valley villages respectively, still great difficulties would occur, 
without a regular survey, in fixing the real characters of the different lines. More¬ 
over, moral obstacles would be found to separate the diSerent villages of each line 
more rigidly even than the intervening precipices.” 

However acquiescent or indiflferent the mass of the people 
might be to the distribution of the revenue-demaud for short 
periods of assessment, it became quite another thing when twenty 
years were spoken of. Then each padkdn began to question the 
right of other than the settlement officer to fix his share of the 
revenue burden^ and the disputes and jealousy of the members of 
the panehA^at who had been accustomed to distribute the assessment 
arose to such a degree as to necessitate interference, although 
Mr. Traill, had he remained, might have been able to increase the 
land-revenue at this settlement, Mr. Batten was right in supposing 
that it was his first duty to examine into local assets and fix the 
demand on them only. At the conclusion of his last report in 
1833 Mr. Traill recorded the revenue of the province as Rs, 2,34,510 
per annum; in 1815 it was only Rs. 1,17,730. 

To Ills praise be it,” writes Mr. Batten, ** and also that he found the pro^ 
vince. especially the Garhw^l portiou of it, fast falling iuto a depopulated desert 
owing to the tyranny of its late rulers, and that he left it a comparative 
paradise, with its inhabitants invoking blessin; 5 S on his name and on that of 
the Government which he represented. The duty of his successors was, it appears 
tome, rather to consolidate the good that had already been done than to attempt 
with less ability to carry it out, an imitation of the only measure, which, if 
not originally of a doubtful character, had at least been pursued to its legitimate 
limits.” 

Mr. Batten’s difficulties were increased by the practical 
absence of village accountants or patwaris in the administration 
and pliard-phantB or rent-rolls which in Garhwal owe their exist¬ 
ence to him. He found it anything but easy to discover the 
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past and present payments of each particular village on which he 
might base his assessmenfc; but succeeded at length in recording 
the fiscal history of each from the settlement of 1820 to the year 
1840 A.D. His record contains a careful review of the past his¬ 
tory of the village in regard to its joad/idns and its changes from 
dependence on some other village [ddkhili) to independence {asli ); 
and again from its solitary position to its inclusion in other vil¬ 
lages, and so light was the incidence of the revenue that recourse 
to farming leases, properly so called, was rarely found necessary 
during the course of the settlement. 

The general rules observed in the assessment subject to modifica- 
Principies of adminis- whenever local circumstances demand- 

**‘®*i<^“* ed it are thus formulated by Mr. Batten;— 

1. The consent of the majority of the share^holdcrs in the appointment of 
a padkdn remained, as in Mr. TrailPs time, the general law. 

2. This law took absolnte effect in all cases where the existing padkdn had 
held the appointment only during the period of the expired sottlemcnt, and his 
dismissal was allowed, merely on his failing to acquire a majority of votes, 

3. When the padkdn had held the ofldce for more than one settlement, he was 
not removed without proof of fault or incapacity ; and in the event of such proof 
being forthcoming, his nearest heir, or at all events some member of his family 
most agreeable to the villagers, was held to have the first claim to the appointment. 

4. In large villages, the shareholders might elect two or more padhdnSf each 
to manage his particular division of the estate, and to collect the Government 
revenue and his- own dues from the share-holders belonging to his own particular 
party or clan. In small villages the election of more than one padkdn was dis¬ 
couraged. The above rules apply to pure hhaydchdra estates. 

6. In villages where there were few or many shareholders, with the lands not 
actually divided amongst them, but cultivated by occupancy tenants (JchdyaharB) 
who were divided among the proprietors (not unfrequently according to their own se» 
lection of masters), that shareholder who was found in possession of the ap¬ 

pointment, or who could show the orders of the court upon the subject, was confirmed, 
and the claim of his brother shareholders to be admitted to engage with Govern* 
inent was not allowed. But the padkdn in such cases was strictly forbidden to in* 
terfere with the cultivators of any share save his own, he being entitled to collect 
the quotas of Government revenue from the proprietary shareholders, the latter 
making their own arrangements for collecting their own quotas from the kkdyakars. 

6. The same rule held good in the case of coparcenary estates, where 
the lands were actually divided among the proprietors, and wliere, instead of the 
hhdyakar or occupant, the lands might be found cultivated by pahikdskt tenants 
or by sirthdn (paying sirtki) renters. 

The same rule applied to the case of whole sets of villages included in 
one lease; but with the villages divided among the several proprietors, except 
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where on inyestigation it might be found that among two or three malgnzte hold¬ 
ing the lease of an estate, the villages placed under the management of each 
co^padhdn were found not to correspond with the proprietary rights. In such 
instances the leases were remodelled and the villages distributed according to 
the actual possessions of the sharers ; or in cases of doubt, and pending the deci¬ 
sion of the civil court, according to the voice of the occupant villagers. These 
last rules apply purely to the cases of proprietary mdlguzdrs^ with reference to 
their position in regard to their brother shareholders. 

_ S. The individal who on first redeeming a village from waste obtained the 
first lease was considered the sole proprietor thereof ; and if he or his heirs were 
still in possession of the lands, he or they could not be removed from the olBBice of 
padhdn on the representatian of the cultivators, or of the brethren who accompanied 
th^padhdn at the first settlement of the village, bat who did not obtain the lease, 

9. The claims to the property in, and management of, such naudhdd villages 
set up by persons (not unfrequently kanfingoa, patwaris and their relations) who 
obtained the first lease of the estate, but who, on failing to redeem the waste, or 
from any other reasons abandoned the site, and at subsequent settlements left the 
lease to be given to others^ were at once rejected j unless under the most distinct 
proof of the claimant having continued uninterruptedly to re<»ive some kind of 
proprietary due (malikdna\ from the villagers, and of the right of the latter to the 
office of padhdn having’heen always considered resumable. 

10. The claims of the ihakddr to the office of padhdn or proprietary right 
in naudbdd lands recently brought under tillage, in opposition to the claim of the 
real clearer of the jungle, were at once dismissed, except he thoroughly proved 
that he himself had settled the cultirator on the lands and had incurred expense 
in their redemption. 

11. Such naudbdd villages (rarely paying more than five rupees a year) hav- 
heen sometimes included as hamlets of the villages from which the original cultiva¬ 
tor came, and in which his hereditary land existed; care being taken either to record 
the proprietor as one of the joint padhdns of the whole makil, or, if he did not 
require that privilege, to register him as the sole owner of the lands. Such were 
the rules in regard to naudbdd villages. 

12. As a general rule, all hamlets (ddkhili mauzas} were kept with the parent 
(aslt) villages to which they had stood attached uninterruptedly since the settle¬ 
ment in 1823, except where, by mutual consent, a separation was agreed upon. 

13. No village was allowed a separate lease if the records showed that, con¬ 
tinuously from 1816, or from the very first trace of its history, its union with some 
parent village was unbroken, 

14. All villages having separate inhabited sites were allowed to engage sepa¬ 
rately with Government,merely on the expression of their wishes to this effect by 
the majority of the inhabitants, if their inclusion in another estate took place only at 
the last settlement, except a distinct decree of court had ordered their inclusion, 

16. This rule equally applied to the case of non-proprietary communities 
occupying the land, but acknowledging some external snperior; that is, if the 
khdyaTiors proved that, previous to the last settlement they had enjoyed the privi- 
legeofhaving their own village padto, they were now permitted to elect one 
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under the same rules as' those made for Ihdyachdra villages which they often 
resemble in>U;hut the^uame. 

16. In the case of villages having remained as hamlets within some other 
since 1823 or 1828, their claims to a separate engagement were favourably consi¬ 
dered, whenever inquiry proved that their original absorption was owing to some 
temporary cause now no longer existing, or to the prayer or consent of the 
inhabitants^ and not to any binding decision of authority. If, however, owing to 
the conjunction of the estates, a great commingling of rights, interest »nd posses¬ 
sions had occurred, a separate lease was not granted, but the measure of appointing an 
additional padhdn selected from among the villagers of the included hamlet was pre¬ 
ferred. These rules were for the adjustment of cases relating to asli o,M ddMiU 
villages, 

17. The remuneration of pndhdns, whether in land or dues, or both, was loft 

to the mutual agreement of the parlies, and where they could not airree. to a deci¬ 
sion by The padhdncharif ot hak^padhdnif sometimos CdWed ^ jetaunda^ 

lands, were given over revenue free to the mdlguzdr ; but the quantity was fixed 
according to the actual facts, and not according to any arbitrary rate on the area 
of the whole village as formerly; for such allotment, though duly recorded in the 
periodical settlement books, always remained a dead letter. 

18. Where no kak-padhdni lands were found to exist, none were newly creat¬ 
ed, except by the consent of the villagers ; but if the customary dues wore found 
to be too small, a money equivalent of about one rupee for every sixteen rupees of 
Government revenue was recorded as the right of the padhdn, 

19. Owing to the republican character of the communities and the strong 
opposition made to all arbitrary measures, the enforcement of the last-mentioned 
right, by compelling the shareholders to sign an agreement against their own 
wishes, was not effected at the time of settlement against their own wishes, but 
was left to the course of low. 

20. With the exception of general rules concerning the public service, the 
instalments of revenue and the managemeut of “ anbania’* or undivided, and 

lawdris or unowned lands and the rights of pasturage, the actual paper agree¬ 
ment taken from the shareholders corresponded exactly to their own system of 
administration and liabilities, and those discontented with the arrangements and 
not signing the deed were left to take their remedy or to be sued at law. 

21. The villagers were not allowed to vote away or otherwise interfere with 
the actual possession of their proprietor mdiguzdr acquired during his holding the 
office of padhdn in the case of the said proprietor being now by the operation of 
the general rules ousted from the internal management of the village by the sub¬ 
stitution of a village padhdn in his place.” 

Boundary disputes were found far less frequent than was ox- 
pected: at least three-fourths were settled 
Boundary disputes. without the intervention of authority. In 

such cases, the compromises of the parties were sometimes sepa¬ 
rately filed, but in general the chaknimah showing the boundaries of 
each village was signed by the padMns of contiguous villages. In 
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Traiirs book of ^ great measurement ’ boundaries are given^ but the 
reasons for assigning them, or the attestation by which they were 
entered, are not given. Actual demarcation of boundaries by stone 
platforms always took place whenever recourse to a legal settlement 
of disputes had been found necessary. But in the case of amicable 
agreements among themselves, such demarcation, though always re¬ 
commended, was not insisted on. Indeed, on account of the villages 
being placed in such scattered situations, and being so numerous, it 
would have been very difficult to find officials adequate to superintend 
this kind of work, and the progress of it would undoubtedly have 
excited, in many instances, the very doubts and disputes which the 
measure was intended to guard against. In Garhwal mountains or 
natural objects are the usual boundaries, Mr. Batten writes : — 

At the time of settlement the Garhwalis were distinctly given to understand 
that^ even where no demarcation had been insisted on, ihe present determination of 


Bights in waste lands. 


their respective boundaries was final.*’ Large portions 
of waste landjiaelttding whole ranges and their vasfefor- 


ests,have been included from olden time in the houndaries'of adjacent villages, though 


not included in their recorded area. No interference with this nominal allotment of 


waste (except in the case of the Tarsi lands) has been attempted at the present set¬ 
tlement of Garhwil, Such a divisi »n has faaen found useful in giving separate 
tracts for pasture for the cattle of dlffarent villages ; but the inhabitants have 
been stricUy forbidden, and the prt»hibiiioa is particularized in the padhdn^s lease, 
and also in the several engagement papers signed by the shareholders of villages, 
from levying dues for the privilege of grazing within certain boundaries, unless 
the custom of paying and receiving them has been immemorial; the burden of 
the proof of this resting with those who demand such payments. Owing to the 
ignorance and retarded civilization of the communities and the absence of village 
accountants, the record of village adninistration must necessarily be imperfect, 
I therefore take^this opportunity of asserting that the right of Government to all 
the forests and'waste lands, not included in the assessable area of the estates, > 
remains utterly unaffected by the iuclusion of certain tracts within the bounda¬ 
ries of villages, and that no one has a right, merely on account of such inclusion, to 
demand payment for the use of pasture-grounds, or for the permission to cut 
timber or firewood. Neither does such inclusion interfere necessarily with the right 
of Government to accept offers for naudbdd leases. But as ordered in the case 
of the Tarai forests, so in the hilts (where, too, zamindari claims are rare), the 
inhabitants of the villages most adjacent to the tract, or having it recorded within 
their boundary, should have the first refusal of ail such leases ; and no grant of the 
kind should be allowed within a certain distance of the cultivated and culturable 
waste lands of inhabited villages ; the distance to be fixed by the district officer 
after receiving the report of the local patwari and kanungo as to the position 
and extent of the proposed clearing. If proper attention is paid to the subjest of 
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waste lands in Garhwal, and ere^y application for the privilege of redeeming them 
be carefully considered and decided on with reference to the abovementioned de¬ 
claration now made by the settlement officer, I am of opinion that the prosperity 
of Garhw&l, and the advance of its population and agriculture, aud finally of its 
revenue, will be for the future even more satisfactory than during the years that 
followed the expulsion of the Gorkhalis and the return of the peasantry to their an¬ 
cient homes. In every patti there are one or two villages, very thriving in cha¬ 
racter, and with surplus members who are available to become pahikdsht cultivators 
of neighbouring estates. I have purposely, in the wilder districts (Chandpur, 
Badhdn, Chaprakot, and Talla Salan, for instance) left such villages lowly assess* 
ed, in order to increase their wealth, and render them reservoirs, whence its cur¬ 
rents can flow and fertilize the vicinity. Let the superfluous members of such 
communities be distinctly told that a good title will be given with the several 
patches of fine redeemable land in the forest, and that all fictitious claims to mo¬ 
nopoly of the waste have now been repudiated as an usurpation of Government 
rights, and as only tending to injure the country by increasing the tigers and 
hears, and I am sure that the offers for new lands will increase tenfold.” 

The same principles governed Mr. Batten's assignment of the 
waste in Kumaon and were again formally announced at Mr* 
Beckett’s revision of settlement in both Garhw&l and Kumaon and 
are referred to again hereafter. 

The following statement gives the statistics of area of Mr. 
Batten’s settlement* :— 



Total area in ex¬ 

clusive of waste and 
forest. 

Reve- 

Tiue 

free. 

Revenue land in hisis. 

"ea 

-M 

o 

g 

Parganabs. 

% 

» 

S 

■g 

c: 

a 

CD 

Cultivated. 

CuUurable waste. 

Hak padhani. 

Assessed total 
area. 

Bate per bisi on 
area assessable. 

Rate per hUi on 
vation. 

Peinkhanda ... 

2,1B4 

17 

1.834 

246 

87 

2,167 

Rs. a. p. 

0 9 7 

Es. a. p. 
0 113 

Badbdn 

13,600 

366 

7,544 

5,062 

538 

18,144 


0 14 9 

Chandpur ... , 

12,789 

80 

9,331 

2,737 

641 

12,709 

0 117 

0 15 9 

Talla Saldn ... 

11,064 

78 

8,198 

2,489 

S89 

10,976 

0 10 6 

H1FB1 

Nigpur 

8,400 

222 

6,960 

2,044 

174 

8,179 

0 12 6 

1 1 1 

Ganga Salan ... 

8,478 


6,613 

1,812 

4,667 


8,478 

1 2 2 

1 7 3 

Bdrahsyun ... 

15,103 

23 

10,648 

66 

15,381 


1 0 0 

Bewalgarh ... 

mKmi] 

165 

4,621 

2,249 

73 

6,843 


10 0 

Chaundkot 

3,190 

35 

2,662 

528 

64 

3,154 

1 4 7 

1 9 4 

Italia Salau ««• 

7,647 

3 

6,612 

868 

163 

7,643 

1 2 10 

1 6 9 

Total ... 

89,663 

979 

63,823 

22,702 

2,148 

88,674 

0 12 4 

1 1 % 

Unsettled 

488 


40 

488 

*** 

488 



Waste 

366 


*«« 

366 

... 

366 

t.* 


Kevenue-free 

12,871 


.»• 


... 


••• 

... 

Total ••• 

103,378 

18,860 

63,863' 23,516 

2,148 

89,528 


• •4 


Confirmed by G. 0. No. 2749, dated 81st December, 1842. 
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The followingremarks on Mr. Batten’s settlement of 1840 are 


Beriew. 


taken from Mr. Beckett’s report on its 
revision in 1864:— 


** In !840^ the people generally were poor. There were no roads or markets, 
and the working classes were only gradually emerging from the state of serfdom 
in which they had been held by previous Governments. Since then their condi- 
tion has materially improved, roads have been made, wild beasts have been reduced^ 
extensive clearings have been effected, and all resort freely to the great marts at 
the foot of the hills at Bamnagar, Kotdwara, Dharon, and Patiya, where they 
exchange theit own surplus produce for the commodities of the plains. During 
the past settlement every Tillage had the power of increasing cultivation without 
being liable to extra revenue. They had further the right of pasturage and oi 
using the spontaneous products within their boundaries and considering that every 
mile in the diatrict, inclnding the snpw ranges, is supposed to be included within 
the boundary of some village, these privileges cannot be lightly estimated. No 
villages, however, had manorial rights which authorised them to dispose of timber, 
claim pasturage fees, or exclude their neighbours who from olden time had enjqyed 
the privilege of grazing their cattle, cutting wood, gathering leaves, &c. This 
system may be considered one of the chief causes of the increase of cnltirstiou 
Since 1840. Small hamlets have now begome large villages, and villages have 
sprung up where cattle-sheds only existed formerly.” Only 55 villages with 
an area of 866 bins, or about 840 acres,*were waste at the new settlement in 
1864. 


The new settlement was effected between 18&1 and 1864 by 
^. . Mr. J. O’B. Beckett. The great feature 

of the new settlement is the regular field 
measurement as in the plains, a real cadastral survey. Every vil¬ 
lage ipt Garhwalj with the exception of those in the upper portion 
of the Bhotiya mahdls. has been measured and maps with indices 
to them have been prepared by native surveyors. Even at Mr. 
Batten’s settlement no actual measurement ever took plaee^ but 
every thok or local division of each estate was examined by the 
surveyor, and the number of ndlis in it was guessed at. The result 
was entered in the records, and the totals show the number of bisis 
of each class of land in each estate from nazar andazi, or guess 
from inspection, as the system was called. Naturally this system 
led to much concealment and the difference in the arable area at 
the two settlements is not altogether due to improvement, but 
in many cases to restitution. At Mr. Beckett’s settlement the 


^ See Settlement Beport for 18G4 {Allahabsid, 1866). 

38 
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of 4j800 square yards, or only forty less than an English acre, 
was retained as the standard of measurement. Actual survey ope¬ 
rations commenced in 1856, but the mutiny put a stop to all opera¬ 
tions from June, 1857 to December, 1858 ; but notwithstanding all 
stoppages and other difficulties, the total cost of survey and pre¬ 
paration of record-of-rights was only Es. 74,005. The survey was 
finished in 1860 and the papers completed in 1861. The area mea¬ 
sured was 149,379 Msis; therefore the cost per bisi is a little under 
eight annas. The cost of measurement in gunth^ mudfi and sada^^ 
hart holdings was defrayed by the parties to whom they belonged. 
All terraced land was measured and assessed, but only so much 
of other land as the villagers desired was measured, but was 
ted in all cases from the assessment. The boundaries entered 
in the great demarcation book of 1823 and which had been upheld 
at the twenty years’ settlement were recognized and remained 
unaltered. The only changes were in the boundaries of pattis and 
parganahs. These were altered to suit the extension ofthe system 
of patwaris so as to give to each the charge of a compact area. 
To effect this about 125 isolated, villages were transferred to the 
pattis within which they were sikiate, but which formerly belonged 
to other distant pattis by reason of their being included in the 
thohddri of men who resided there. A large number of hamlets 
were converted into independent villages at the request of the pro¬ 
prietors, as in many instances the hamlet bad become as large as the 
parent village. 

After all the measurement papers had been completed a book 
was prepared showing the area, cultivation, 
past fiscal history and population. With 
the information thus obtained and after a personal inspection of 
each village, Mr. Beckett gave out the assessment in presence of 
the padhdns and assembled landholders. In villages where the 
assets had been fraudulently concealed at previous settlements, a 
considerable increase was demanded, whilst in others, where culti-« 
vation had greatly increased, the assessment was at favourable 
rates to allow of the people gaining the full advantage from their 
industry j progressive assessments in such cases were frequently 
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Only three classes of land were recognized, irrigated (^era), first and second 
finality dry and these were entered in the village paper. The produce of irrigated 
ia considered equal to double that of second-rate dry land, and that of first-class 
dry is as compared with second-class land, more valuable by one-third- In a 
favourable year this calculation may not correctly represent the yield of the three 
lands above specified; but considering that in dry seasons second-class land pro¬ 
duces proportionately less than the good unirrigated land, and that land capable 
of being irrigated is so far independent of rains as to give, under unfavourable 
circumstances, even a fair crop, the estimate of the produce of these three qualities 
of land may be considered sound, though perhaps the irrigated land should have 
been assessed more highly, ” In fixing the jama, Mr. Beckett remarks that he took 
** into consideration all particulars affecting the present and the future prosperity 
of every village. Where a hill-side was steep, the terrace walls require extra labour. 
Where the women were in excess of the menj where the men were generally old or 
the male population consisted chiefly of boys; where the land was too extensive for 
the village community to cultivate, and its isolated position put it beyond the 
reach of non-resident cultivators (pahikashuy, where the vicinity of heavy jungle 
rendered the crops liable to destruction by bears and deer and the cattle were likely 
to sufEer from tigers—these and other reasons induced him, in many instances, to 
assess land far below the average rate. Hitherto no charge had ever been made for 
water-mills. As water-mills are very profitable, and usually the property of pri¬ 
vate individuals who monopolize the water and claim rights in it, it was thought 
only fair that the proprietor, who realized profits, should pay a small rent. Where 
mills belonged to the village commnnity and no charge for grinding was levied, 
these were not assessed. In private water-mills a charge of one-sixteenth of the 
grain ground is made. A mill ought to grind at least two maunds in 24 hours; 
so that the proprietor would get five sera a day. The mill commonly used can he 
put up for a trifle; in fact the cost of it would be repaid by the receipts of one 
month. As the tax was new to the people only one rupee was charged for a mill 
liable to any interruption, and two rupees on those which are at constant work 
throughout the year. The rates at Srinagar, Rfidrprayag, and some places on the 
pilgrim road are a little higher.” 

Sir Henry Ramsay remarks;—** As compared with preceding settlements the 
present one has eliminated to a great degree from its 
Cesses, calculations the item of previous demand: in the 

highly cultivated and agriculturally prosperous part 
of the country, the bearing of acreage on population, and vice versa, was a main 
item>f: calculation, and in the less populous tracts, or where agricultural assets 
were found to be subordinate to trading and other casual capabilities, the 
census, combined with an estimate of the character of the population, afforded 
the main basis of the revedue assessment. In the Bhot tract of Mala Pain- 
khanda the revenue may he almost strictly called a poll-tax. A more fair 
mode of taxation for that tract, and the similar tracts in Kumaun proper, 
might be on a correct enumeration of herds of cattle and flocks of sheep ; but 
Mr. Beckett, with all his personal activity and local knowledge, found that 
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concealiuent ot snch assets -vtras possible to a large extent, and tliat the counting 
of the proSt-earning and revenue-yielding human item was an easier task ” 

Cesses had never before been levied, but the people had been 
taught to expect a more elaborate record and the machinery for its 
preparation and custody had to be provided for by an extension 
of the patwAri system and the allotment of smaller areas. Every 
patwari now is a trained surveyor and the civil local referee in all 
land disputes. The numbers were increased to 44, paid at ten 
rupees a month from a four per cent, cess on the land-revenue. 
Owing to the increase in the postal service, the duty of carrying 
the mails which lay with the inhabitants of the villages along the 
principal lines of road had become exceedingly onerous. Those 
villages along the main lines of communication had to carry a 
mail every day if they received no aid from those more distant 
and where they did receive aid, men had to come from consider¬ 
able distances. Personal service was accordingly abolished and 
a cess of three per cent, on the revenue provided for a paid staff 
of runners and distributed the duty equally over every village. 
Schools in the interior were unknown and a three per cent, cess 
was also established for this purpose and gave 38 schools to the 
district. Personal service for the repair of roads has always been 
required and that system has bean retained, care being taken to 
effect the repairs when the people are relieved of the more pressing 
duties in the fields. The general result in the despatch of reports 
and receipt of orders in police cases has been strongly marked, and, 
in addition, every village can without charge communicate by 
letter with any part of the district. The revenue is paid in four 
instalments, three falling on the autumn and one on the spring 
crop. The padhdn always pays in the first instance, whether he has 
been paid by the other proprietors or not, and he • then recovers 
from them, if necessary, by a summary suit. It is found that i 
any proprietor’s share be sold, it is usually at the suit of some 
creditor who has lent money to meet the Government demand. 
In the last few years, there have been only 251 transfers by gift 
or sale among the 31,118 recorded proprietors in Garhwld. Bale 
for arrears of revenue is unknown. 
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The following table gives all the infornmtion about the current 


settlement that appears necessary :— 



Number of 

AstessabU area in aerei. 



Nate per 
acre on 


rarganab. 



1823 

esti¬ 

mate. 

1859, 

Land- 

reve- 

Popnla- 

tion. 

CS 



1 

j 




* S 

s 

I 

Cnlti- 

o 

nue. 

i 


Cultiva* 

tion. 

1 



eS 

■s 



Tated. 

$ 



1 




1 

s 

M 




Bs. 



Es. 


As. 

p. 

Hs.a. 

E>. 


Es. 

Bdrabsyto ... 


648 

16,194 

26,728 

3,471 

16,644 

83,661 

9 

9 

Em 

1 

125 

76 

BadMn 

226 

374 

14,171 

7,361 

1,614 

6,803 

16,679 

13 

3 

1 0 

1 

mm 

668 

CIifindpTir ... 

2d6 

414 

12,924 

12,667 

1,760 


22,380 

11 

5 

0 13 

I 

399 

481 

CbanndJtot ... 

184’ 

287 

4,025 


881 

7,136 

15,518 

10 

4 

0 11 

3 

38 


Dewalgarb ... 

289 

392 

9,144 

9,484 

871 

8,006 

18,644 

13 

3 

0 14 

5 

164 

237 

Ds^oll 


142 

4,269 

3,364 

1,654 



ib) 

9 


9 

139 

1 m 

N&gpttT ... 

Painkhanda ... 

573 

594 

12,457 

13,622 

1,983 

9,288 

28,069 

13 

3 

0 15 

S 

374 

620 

46 

76 

3,463 

2,452 

690 

1,649 

6.623 13 

11 

0 14 

5 

102 

213 

Ganga Salin m 

396 

499 

8,697: 

20,965 

1,312 

13,818 

29,472 

13 

6 

1 1 

4 

145 


Malja Sal&n ... 

285 

411 


14,212 

884 

11,611 

29,099 

mm 


\mMEM 

8 

86 


TallaSalin ... 

435 

680 

11,528 

14,334 

1,153 

11,192 


[12 

7 

0 13 

6 

41 

4 

Tota 

3,116 

4,417 



In 

96,311 

230,639 

m 

B 

ng 

9 

m 

2>33 

Measured total. 

M. 

4,396 

1,02,921 

133,935 

15,444 

95,546 

328,296 

11 

6 

0 12 

9 

2,008 

|2,^ 

Waste 


67 

856 


— 


1 79 





' 


Forest 

... 

93 

1,569 

... 

... 



- 


.. 


so 

■a 

Gkakd Totai. 

3,116 

4,667 

1,06,787 

... 


96,311 

331,788 

11 

5 

0 12 

9 

2,038 



The present Government demand amounts to Rs- 96,311 and 


Rs. 3,626 from the mddhart pattis. The settlement expires in 
1890-91. 


Ihe following table will show how this settlement has worked, 
as it gives a statement of demand, collection and balance of land- 
revenue on the roll from 1872-73 to 1882-83 


Tear. 

Demand. 

Collec- 

tino 

Balance. 

PABTIODI.ABS OF BALi 

Beal. 1 

NCR, 

*5 

1 

Jz* 

Percentage of 
real balance 
to demand. 

In train 
of liqui¬ 
dation. 

Doubtful, 

1 

o 

1 td 

A 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Ba. 

Bs. 


18J2-V8 ... 

96,679 

94,315 

1,264 

1,244 

20 

••• 


1*32 

1878-74 ... 

95,579 

95,111 

468 

468 



•P49 

*40 

1874-76 ... 

96,679 

94,714 

865 

720 

• *8 

145 


•91 

1876-76 ... 1 

95,559 

96,814 

245 

1 245 

... 

... 


1 -25 

1876-77 «. 

95,559 

94,779 

780 

740 

••• 

... 

*40 I 

•77 

1877-78 ... 

96,186 ! 

90,576 

5,610 

5,610 

... 

[ ... 


6-83 

1878-79 ... 

96,186 

89,931 

6,256 

6,255 

••9 1 

• •• 

• *• 

6*49 

1879-80 ... 

96,176 

94,085 

2,091 

2,035 



56 

2 11 

1880'8t ... 

96,140 

94,522 

1,818 

1,566 

.«• 

’43 

9 

1*67 

1881 82 ... 

96,122 

95,271 

851 

751 

52 


48 

•82 

1882-83 M. 

96,074 

95,086 

988 

951 


0 m* 

37 

•99 
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The tenures, village officers, such as say&nas, kamins, padhAus, and 
patwfiris are described under Kumaon and 
Revenue free. not be referred to here The revenue- 

free grants, however, require some separate notice. In the year 
1868 San., corresponding to 1811-12 A.D., Bakshi Dasarath Khatri 
and K4zi Bahadur Bhanddri were deputed from Nepdl to make the 
settlement of Garhwdl and resumed nearly all the estates held free 
of revenue for which no sufficient authority was forthcoming and 
granted to those who were confirmed in their possessions certifi¬ 
cates to that effect. The entire province was then assigned for the 
support of the military, and no grant therefore of a subsequent 
date, unless originating from or confirmed by the court of Nepal, 
could have been held sufficient to alienate lands in such an assign¬ 
ment. It was accordingly ruled that all such invalid grants 
should be resumed, and Mr. Traill was directed to inquire into 
each case and report the result to Government. Certain sums 
were also paid to various temples and individuals from the proceeds 
of the transit tax at Srinagar; claims to a participation in these 
dues were also examined into and decided on the same basis.* 
The general result showed 501 villages held in giinth free of 
revenue for the support of temples and 27 as mudjl by individuals. 
At the close of 1840, the mudji holdings comprised 163 bisis and 
the gdjiih lands amounted to 13,651 Hsis of culturable land, of 
which 943 bisis formed parts of villages which paid revenue to 
Government and included the saddbart assignments. The rights 
th en established were confirmed formally by Government,® and at 
the recent settlement the inquiry was finally closed by an examina¬ 
tion of the claims to hold small patches of gd?ith free of revenue 
and all who could prove their claims were confirmed in posses 
sion-— 

The following table shows the revenue-free holdings as at 
present recognised :— 

^ To Governmeut, dated I9th April, 1816 ; to Government, dated 22nd Marcb, 
1816 ; to Government, dated 26t.h March, 1816; from Government, dated SOth 
April, 1816 ; to Government, dated 20th May, 1816 ; from Government, dated lith 
June, 1816; to Government, dated 23rd May, 1816 ; to Government, dated 26th 
July, 1816 ; from Government, dated loth Aujeust, 1816. “From Traill, 

dated 7th March, 1816 ; to Government, dated 16th March, 1816 ; to Government, 
dated 19th April, 1816 ; from Government, dated I8th May, I816; to Government, 
dated 8th May, 1816 ; from Government, dated 26th May, 1816, ® 2044 of 

18th Octoter, 1859, 
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GUnih grantees. 


Area in h(s%s. 

Nominal aseesiment in 
rupees. 


1863. 

Termer. 

Present. 

Badrinath 

262 

4,785 

4,372 

3,777 

^943 

Keddrnath «. 

54 

776 

967 

948 

867 

£amaleswar 

14 

232 

267 

186 

248 

Lachbminirajan 

6 

102 

126 

77 

109 

Baghnoath 

8 

108 

166 

67 

107 

Tnngnath ... 

9 

133 

139 

82 

128 

Gopeswar 

6 

222 

SS4 

232 

243 

Small grants 

165 

1,449 

1,783 

668 

1,6Q6 

Waste 

12 

39 


... 

... 

Total 

565 

7.845 

8,074 

6,037 

7,136 



Area in bisis. 

Nominal assesment. 

Mmdft grantees. 








1823. 

1863. 

Tonaer. 

Present. 

J. Henry 


62 

16S 

18 

116 

Balmukand ... 

• «« 

35 

69 

40 

56 

Amar Singh ... 

«»» 

78 

92 

32 

36 

Chintamani 


20 

21 • 

25 

16 

Small 

••• 

21 

25 

... 

40 

Waste 


10 




Total 

••a 

226 

365 

115 

263 


Besides the endowments assigned for the support of temples are 
^ ^ the Baddbart grants or endowments for the 

support of pilgrims, the most important of 
which had their origin not many years before the introduction of 
British rule. In 1854 san., corresponding to 1797 A.D., the reve¬ 
nues of parganah Katoli in Eumaon, assessed in 1816 at Rs. 1,173, 
were devoted by Raja Ran Bahadur Sdh of Nep&l to supplying 
grain to pilgrims proceeding to Badrindth and the proceeds were 
distributed at the dharms^la built by Chauntra Rudrbir Sah at 
Pipalkoti. In 1870 san. (1813 A.D.) a further grant was made of 
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the revenues of parganah Dasoli in Garhw&l by R&ja Rdj Indra 
Bikram S4h. of Nepal to the temple of Badrindth, valued at 
Rs. 1,315 in 1816, which were distributed at the temple itself to 
the pilgrims visiting it. For the same purpose the revenues of par¬ 
ganah Mahrytiri in Kumaon, valued at Rs. 1,006 in 1816, were 
assigned to the support of pilgrims proceeding to Kedarndth by 
B&ja Ran Bahadur Sdh in the name of his wife Kant Bhati in 
1797 A.D., and were distributed at Wala Patan in the dharmsala 
built there by Ohauntra Bam S4h. Parganahs Painkhanda, Bamsu 
and Maikhanda, assessed at Rs. 1,126 in 1816, were similarly as¬ 
signed in one grant by Raja Raj Indra Bikram Sih in 1813 A.D., 
and the proceeds were distributed at the dharmsala built by Iliya 
B4i, aunt of Jaswant Rdo Holkar, at Ohaupatta below Tunganath 
and at Patogarh. The total value of the assignments was therefore 
Rs. 4,620. 

The grants^ were addressed to the occupiers of the assigned 
lands, directing them to pay the dues of Government according to 
the settlement to the officers entrusted with the administration of 
the charity, who were on the other hand warned not to exact more 
than the fixed deniand entered in the grants. The object of these 
assignments was to afford to every pilgrim who chose to demand 
the benefit of the charity a certain amount of food at five specified 
places on tbe roads to the temples. Minute instructions were given 
as to the quantity each pilgrim could claim and rules were laid for 
the administration of the charities and the remuneration of the per¬ 
sons appointed to superintend their distribution. It was also 
ordered that any surplus funds that might remain should bo 
suffered to accumulate in order to meet the contingency of a larger 
number of pilgrims visiting the temples in any particular year. 
In 1816, the management of these charities rested with the Rawals 
or chief priests of the temples. A grant of precisely similar charac¬ 
ter of the village of Kholi and seven other villages not far from 
Srinagar was made at a much more remote period by the Rijas of 
Garhw&l; the exact date is not known, but it was confirmed by the 
Nepalese and recognised by our Government, These villages were 

' To Government, dated 21st March, 1816 ; from Government, dated 20th 
April, 1816 ; to Government, dated 23rd May, 1816 ; to Mr. Fraser, dated 8th June. 
1816. 
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&S86ss6d at Es, 237 in 1816. At the British occnpation the source 
of income at Seddrndth and Badrin^th consisted of (c) revenue 
from Bodabart funds, (5) oSerings of pilgrims at the shrine itself, 
(c) rent in money and kind from g'dnih lands, and (d) the property 
found on the bodies of persons dying in the neighbourhood of the 
temples. 

The officers of Government never interfered with the last three 

„ sources of income. Mr. Traill, however. 

Management. ^ ^ 

entirely separated the administration of 
the aaddbart endowment from the temple funds and soon found 
that the assigned revenue of Badrinath considerably exceeded 
the expenditure on the two charities at Pipalfcoti and Joshimatfa. 
In 1816, he recommended to Government that the surplus pro¬ 
ceeds of the mddbart assignments of both the Eedarnath and 
Badrinath temples should be devoted to the formation and repair 
of good roads to both the temples, the suffering and actual 
loss of life to the pilgrims being represented as very great. The 
Government sanction was withheld on the grounds of offence to 
religious prejudices, and it was at the same time directed that no 
misappropriation of the assigned revenues should be permitted. 
Sitar4m, the Rawal or head-priest of Badrinath, died in 1817 and 
wasj succeeded by Narayan Bh4t, during whose administration 
the incapacity and malversation of the temple officials induced 
Mr. Traill to take the management of their temporal affairs into 
his own hands. He appointed superintendents to manage the doles, 
and seeing that the clause directing the surplus funds of short 
years should be accumulated for the extra expenditure of the years 
when pilgrims arrived in large numbers had fallen into abeyance, and 
that no advantage was likely to accrue from its revival, determined 
to apply the surplus funds to the improvement of the roads to the 
sacred places for which he had in vain solicited sanction. Accord¬ 
ingly, having for a few years allowed the surplus funds to accumu¬ 
late, in 1827-28 he commenced, through the landholders, the road^ 
from Hardw4r to Badrinath, laying out the greater portion of it 
himself, and for this purpose undergoing dangers that few men would 
care to encounter. The work was completed in. about seven years, 

1 To Board, dated 18th September, 1829, 
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and in the three years following, that is up to 1835, roads 
were also constructed from Rudrpraydg to Ked5rn&th, from 
Ukhimath to Ohimoli and from Karnprayag through Ohandpur and 
Lohba to Rohilkhand. These roads are about 300 miles in length 
and were constructed at a cost of Hs. 25,000. In 1840, the income 
of the fund amounted to Rs. 2,685 and the expenditure on the 
pilgrim doles to Rs. 1,197, leaving a balance of Rs. 1,488 for the 
road fund, besides an accumulated surplus of Rs. 4,600 inten led 
for widening the roads. 

Mr. Traill, though he deserved the highest praise from philan- 
throphists for his energy in constructing the pilgrim road, rather 
strangely left off his labour at the very point where a road was 
most wanted, viz., between Joshimath and the Niti pass, and almost 
totally neglected all roads between Almora and Garhw41, Srinagar 
and Najibabad and other important parts of the country. His suc¬ 
cessors endeavoured to rectify these omissions, not however without 
having recourse to the corvee system, to which Traill was probably 
averse and not without reason. In 1840, the road to the Niti pass 
was commenced and other roads continued to be constructed until 
Mr. Lushington in 1841 again handed over the entire funds and 
their administration to the Rdwals.^ 

In 1840, Dr. Playfair® visited the temples and found the con¬ 
dition of the pilgrims iniserable in the extreme. Disease was ex¬ 
ceedingly common amongst them, due in a great measure to want of 
food, old age, previous sickness and the effects of long continued 
travel. To this last cause must be attributed the prevalence of 
running sores in the legs and feet, which were much aggravated by 
the bites of the venomous flies so common in the hills. No medical 
attendance was available and many w'ho had no friends to nurse 
and attend them during illness perished by the way. Mr. Batten 
made some attempts to succour the pilgrims by distributing medi¬ 
cines through the vaccinators. In a letter of his written in 1840 
he showed that there were no funds available for supplying medical 
attendance, as the surplus revenue from the Badrinhth road fund 
was only sufficient for the purpose to which it was applied, and 

* To Goreiament, dated 34th .January, 1842 j to Government, dated ist March, 
1842 . . > To Medical Hoard, dated 9th January, 1840; from Huddleston to 

Commisaioner, dated lOth March, 184U ; from Governiuent, dated 8th .April, 1840; 
from Governmeat, dated 29th April, 184o. 
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GoTarnir.cnt in consequence sanctioned the establishment of one 
native doctor. 

The Khola chanties were administered, as nnder the Native 

, Government by a Superintendent up to 

£hola charity. , , m . 

1830 and the distribution was made at 

Srinagar. In that year the Hardwdr road being completed to 
Deoprayag, it was thought advisable to remove the distribution to 
Sftafcoti, a place between Srinagar and Deopray^g. A house for 
the Superintendent and for storing the grain was there built. As 
there were two charities still distributed at Srinagar, the Ehola 
saddbaH was quite superfluous there. An investigation into the 
receipts and disbursements led to a discovery of several abuses. A 
new assessment was in consequence made on a view of the actual 
assets; this settlement after a partial modification was finally con¬ 
cluded with the consent of landholders at the following rates: 
—wheat 326 ddna^ rice 42, manduwa 42 and cash Rs. 85 kachcha* 
Taking the d4n at 32 seers, the total money value of the grain and 
cash was about Rs. 300. The pilgrims were entitled to receive 
going and retumiug l^tb of flour, a pice each of ghi and salt and 
half a pound of d4l or split pulse.^ This arrangement was abo¬ 
lished in 1851 and the proceeds were handed over to the Srinagar 
hospital. 

The Keddrnath' endowments in 1830 
yielded a revenue of Rs. 2,843 as follows:— 


Kedarn^th charity. 


Patti Mahrynri, 

Bs. 

1,342, 

distribated at Nala Palau. 

» 

Farkandi 

» 

763 

99 

Chobta. 

p 

Bamso 

99 

618 

99 

Fatagarb. 

»» 

Maikhanda 

99 

230 

9* 

Chobta. 


Mr. Traill left the management of the revenues of these chari¬ 
ties entirely in the hands of the Rawal, who seems to have been a 
man of sense and resource anrious to gain name and unre¬ 
stricted by a greedy set of followers. He devoted the surplus 
funds to rebuilding the temples at Kedarnath, Trijogi, TJkhimath 
and Madhmaheswar.* This may be due to the fact that the consti¬ 
tution of the priesthood at Kedarnath resembles more that of a 
monastery of which the R4wal is merely the head and several 

* Rs 10,000 were invested in Government securities for the purpose of 
feeding the pilgrims to Badrinath; to Government, dated 28th January, 18S3. 

» Batten in 1840 writes that the Rawal is not obliged to send in any stated 
or periodical lists ot his (l) sadabart, (2) gnnth, (3) offerings. 
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of the members possess nearly the same power, while at Badrin4th 
the Brahmans are absolute and their head without control. Under 


the orders of G-overnment the management of these charities was 
transferred to the local agency in 1851. 

Regarding Mr. Traill’s proceedings Mr. (now Sir John) Stra- 

^ obey, in his report in 1851 on these funds. 

Local consmittee. , , , in 

shows that they were not opposed to the 

orders of Government and that his (Mr. Traill’s) management of 
the charities was not only in accordance with the spirit of the 
endowments wisely and liberally interpreted, bilt it conferred on 
the district a benefit the importance of which it is difficult to esti¬ 
mate too highly. I do not overstate my opinion when I say that 
GarhwM has derived more advantage from the construction by 
Mr. Traill and his successors of these roads than from all the other 


measures put together that have been taken for the improvement 
of the country since the introduction of the British Government 
to the present time. I may add that the manner in which Mr. 
Traill expended the surplus mddbart funds has contributed perhaps 
more than anything else that he did to preserve the feelings of 
admiration and respect with which his name is remembered in 
these hills.’* In his report^ to Government the same officer pro¬ 
posed that tha funds should be again taken under Government 
superintendence, and that the surplus he devoted to the useful 
works contemplated by the spirit of the grants. Government on 
this issued orders to the local officers to assume charge of all these 
charitable grants to be managed as a trust in the spirit of the Local 
Agency Act (Regulation XIX, of 1810). The net proceeds of the 
lands* to be disbursed by the same officers for the benefit of 
pilgrims proceeding to the shrines in Garhwal: first for feeding 
indigent pilgrims; secondly, the establishmient of an hospital ac 
brinagar and gradually of dispensaries along the line^of march; third¬ 
ly, the repair of the roads leading to the shrines most visited,® 


^ No. 14, dated istti May, i860; replied to by G. 0. No. 8107 of 8th October, 
1850. * The rules introduced in 1863 were modified by G. 0. No. 1069 A., dated 

S5th September, 1862, on account of the disgraceful management of the temple 
at B^rinath.^ ^ It was then decreed that the ancient custom should be revived by 
wmch.tbe Eaja of Tihri selected and appointed the chief officials of the temple. 
This will tend more than anything else to sever the connection of the European 
officers with the temple, to impose a renl responsibility on the Eawal and the Lekh- 
war and put» stop to the wholesale depredation now practised. The abolition of 

f also authorised.” The local committee, howerer, adminls- 
ter the sadOoart funds as before. 
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Since then, the revenues ,have.,]l?eon devoted to these pur¬ 
poses and dispensaries have been erected at suitable spots on 
the pilgrimroad, the lowest being at Srinagar, and are so 
situated that a pilgrim is never more than two marches from 
a dispensary from the time he leaves Srinagar till he again 
descends to the plains. Best-houses have also been constructed 
at every ten or twelve miles along the entire route. These 
valuable institutions have saved a great many lives- Before 
their erection sick pilgrims were left by their friends, whose 
means did not permit of their halting, to die. A great many 
of them ^got 'swollen legs from the bite of a small fly; now 
they are treated and fed at the dispensaries, and on recovery 
many, instead of going on to Badrindth, return at once to 
the plains. Before these branch dispensaries were instituted, 
these unhappy crea-tures, unable to move from swollen legs, 
were left to die of starvation. The land revenue of the cur¬ 
rent settlement on the saddbart villages amounted to Rs. 10,013. 
In GarhwAl there are villages in Bdrabsyiin assessed at Rs. 420 
and in Dewalgarh at Rs. 189 : then parganah Dasoli assess¬ 
ed at Rs. 2,155 and pattis Btosu, Parkandi and Maikhanda 
assessed at Rs. 1,449; total Rs. 4,213. In Kumaon the 
Kotauli and Mahryiiri pattis give an aggregate revenue of 
Rs. 5,800. 

Tea cultivation is the only industry in Garhwil under Eu- 
^ ropean superintendence. Some account 

of the origin and history^ of tea-plant¬ 
ing has been given elsewhere, and under Kumaon will be 
found ^the only statistics of outturn that we possess. The fol¬ 
lowing table gives a list of the tea-plantations in existence at 
the current settlement with some statistics as to tenure and 
area:—^A/ signifies those held free of revenue under the grant 
rules: ^B.’ those held free of revenue under the ‘‘ waste-land 
and fee-simple rules‘0.’ was sold by auction, and com¬ 
prises the old Government tea-gardens sold in fee-simple and in¬ 
cluding Ohapra, Marw^ra, Chalangaon, Pokhri and R&watgaon- 
Diiila. 


1 Gaz. X., 887. 
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On village tenure. 


Patti. 

Village. 

Holder. 

Area in hisis 

Land 

rerenue. 




B. 

a 

Rs. 

Pin dar r 

Chiringa 

Talwari Tea Co., 

84 

8 

32 

<.Badh4n). 

Ditto 




Ditto 

Chiringa gUnthy 

19 

13 

20 

Lohba (Ch4nd- 

Gbandy41 

Silkot Tea Co., 

73 

11 

37 

pur). 





26 

Ditto 

Silkot 

Ditto ••* 

89 

0 

Ditto 

Chhapali 

Ditto. 

36 

13 

24 

Ditto •*. 

Buriya 

Ditto 

23 

11 

13 

Ditto 

Rohira 

Ditto 

77 

10 

36 

Ditto 

Bithiya 

tT. At St Ri¬ 
chards. 

24 

14 

22 

Sili (Chaudpur), 

Saman ••• 

Major Mayne... 

7 

13 

10 

Choprakot 

Museti 

J. Henry 

62 

16 

86 

(Chaudpur). 


Ditto •*. 




Ditto 

Ramikesain ... 

8 

12 

6 

Dharmdyalsyun 
(Malla, Saluu). 

Chopta ... 

Ditto 

118 

11 

82 


R 

Total ... 

\evenue-fTee, 

628 

3 

340 


Patti. 

Grant. 

Pin darw4r 

Gwaldam ••• 

(Bazhan). 
Ditto ... ^ 

TalT?4ri ,,, 

Ditto ••• 

Kauriya ... 

Oitto 1 *. 

Sartoli ... 

Ditto 

Binatoli 

Lohba 

Matkota-khal, 

Ditto ttt 

Satoli tt. 

Ditto 

Diwali ... 

Ditto . 

Eprakhet 

- Sfli 

Benitdl 

Choprakot *,* 

Parser 


Andrupa 

Ditto ttt 

Gadoli 


Grantee. 


Tnlwari Tea Co., 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

C. E- Troup 
Silkot Tea Co., 
J. A. S. Ei- 
chards. 

Ditto 

Major R. Mayne, 
Capt. B. Gawne, 
J Henry 
Major B. Mayne 
J. Henry 


Area in acres. 


Purchase- 

money* 


A, r. p. Bs. 

694 0 S6 1,530A 

290 1 20 731A 

720 3 24 1,802B 

1,288 0 2l 3,2208 

617 3 0 1,2948 

636 0 82 1,871 A 

176 2 7 449A 

706 3 18 I,778A 

1,214 \ 4 3,069A 

1,549 3 0 3,908A' 

604 2 32 1,262B 

792 0 16 1,980C 

1,001 3 24 ],00,OOOD 


Total 


9,891 6 24 
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The daftaris or kAntingos were leading members of the local 

administration under the KAjas of Qarhwal. RAmanand and Dhar- 
ni filled the office previous to the GorkMli conquest, but were 
convicted of a traitorous corre^pondence 
Etnfisgos. enemy and were executed by the 

RAja. During the Gorklidli occupation the office of kAhungo was 
conferred on GajAdhar and Kishan Datt, the sons, and Kishnanand 
and Harakpati, the brothers, of RAma and Dharni, and a grant of 
lands assessed at Rs. 1,500 Gk. a year was made for their support. 
On the British occupation, the grant was resumed in accordance 
with our practice of remunerating the servants of Government by 
money payments and a regular salary of Rs. 31 a month was 
allowed instead. The kAnAngos of Garhwal are still four in num¬ 
ber and are of the Khanduri caste. In 1829, the kAniingos were 
invested^ with power to try personal civil suits up to Rs. 25, but 
in 1837 separate munsifs were appointed® and the question of 
the re-organisation of the entire civil administration coming for¬ 
ward, this power was taken away from them and they were res¬ 
tricted to their present duties. The need of patwAris had been shown 
in the earlier settlements, and finding a surplus on the resettlement 
of the lauds resumed from the kAniingos, Mr. Traill devoted it to the 
payment of patwAris, who were subsequently appointed to everv 
parganah in the district and are found to be an efficient and useful 
body of public servants.® 

The origin of tbs office of aay&na and padhdn is sufficiently 
noticed under the article Kumaon. Here, 
as in Kumaon, the land is cultivated by the 
proprietors. As stated by Mr. Batten, about three-fifths of the 
villages in Garhwal are occupied by proprietors who cultivate the 
land in severalty under a joint responsibility for the land revenue 
and pay nothing except their shares of the demand and the custom¬ 
ary fees of the elected village padhdn, who again pays only the 
ministerial fee due to the thokddr. The remaining two -fifths are 
inhabited by those who, in addition to the above-named items, pay 
certain portions of ghi, grain and other produce and a higher rate 
* To Government, dated 2nd April, 1816 ; from Government, dated 4th Mav 
August, ISIS. * Brom Government, dated 

10th March, 1821>; Board’s Records, No. 20, dated 27th October, 1818; Board's 
Kecords, No. 7, dated SSrd March, 1819 ; Board’s Becords, No. 16, dated SrdSeotem. 
Deri 1819. »JB'rom Gorernmenc, No., 79, dated idth July, 1837, 


Proprietors and tenants. 
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of customary dues to the thokddr in his capacity of sharer or to 
the other sharers iu the village. Speaking generally, all are well 
to do. They can all make enough from their land to pay the rent 
and keep themselves and their families in food and clothing and 
even to put by money. The proof of their being well off is that 
it is a most difficult matter to procure free labour, the fact being 
that the people do not require to work at any extra occupation to 
support themselves. Tenants with permanent rights {khdyakars) 
have their lands on terms little inferior to those of a proprietor 
and frequently they are far better off than the proprietor himself. 
Indeed, the worst off of this last class are those who have most of 
their land held by permanent tenants who only pay them a small 
proprietary due {malikdna). Tenants-at-will are chiefly small pro¬ 
prietors and permanent tenants who have not sufficient land for 
their own wants, or the menials of the village. Of late years 
everything has, in spite of indifferent seasons, been in favour of 
the cultivating community. The price of grain has risen greatly, 
many marts for the sale of agricultural produce have arisen and 
the assessment of the land is very light and fixed for a term of 
years. 

Colonel Fisher writes in 1883:— 

relations between landlords and tenants continue satisfactory and 
generally friendly. The chief strain between them is caused by the pressure of 
population on the soil; this pressure induces proprietors, where the possession is 
largely in the hands of tenants with occupancy rights, to claim a right of owner¬ 
ship in all land not assessed, and the tenants are equally resolute in contesting 
the claim or evading it by declaring the waste plots necessary -Eor pasturage. The 
same pressure is at work in pushing cultivation into the waste-lands adjoining 
rival villages. The contests caused by these extensions are called boundary 
disputes/' but, in practice, the officer deciding them has to draw a line which will 
provide a sufficient margin for extension of cultivation in proportion to the popu¬ 
lation of each village, and yet leave some pasturage and fuel for the agricultural 
wants of the people. Muits for enhancement or abatement of rents are unknown, 
and 1 trust they may long continue so, instead of sowdng discord, as they assu¬ 
redly would amongst the cultivating classes. Imperfect partitions have to be 
carefully watched'to prevent the growth of ill-feeling amongst co-proprietors." 

A cultivator having six to eight acres of land is considered to 
have a large holding ; an average one is two to four acres, whilst 
there are some as small as from one quarter to half an acre» The 
prevailing cnstom of dividing all immoveable property equally 
amongst the sons, together with the tenacity with which all hill 
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men cling to their hereditary landed property, has had, and still 
must have, the eflFeet of diminishing the size and multiplying the 
number of the^ holdings. But there is no doubt that these influ¬ 
ences have also caused large increase in the cultivated area, and as 
there is still plenty of waste-land, they are not likely to have any 
prejudicial effect on the people for a long time to come. A single 
plough in this district is supposed to cultivate three acres of land. 
The implements and cattle in aid are worth about sixty rupees. A 
holding of five acres in extent would require two ploughs, and 
after deducting all expenses it ought in an average season to 
bring in eighty rupees as profits or something like seven rupees 
a month. The peasantry are not as a rule in debt; when they 
are so it has generally been incurred in purchasing wives for them¬ 
selves and their sons, or in purchasing or redeeming some hereditary 
land to prevent an outsider getting it. There is no such thing as 
a landless unskilled labourer in the district. Every man who has 
no land follows some trade or combines his craft with cultivation 
as tenant-at-will. Women and children are largely employed in 
field labour, but they work for theirown families and not for wages. 
The women do all the field work except ploughing and sowing 
and the children weed, reap and tend the cattle. 


Prices in Garhwdl 'per rupee in. sers of 80 tolas (2*057fb avd.) stands for Sri* 
nngar and for Koidwdra* 


Article. 

Native name. 

1840. 

1860. 

1860. 

1865. 

1868. 

1869. 

S,| 

K. 

S. 

K. 

a. 

K. 

m 



la 

S. 

K. 

Eice, ist ... 

Basmati 

m 

16 

Hi 

14* 

n| 

12 


H 

n 

7i 

8| 

74 

„ 2nd ... 

Bakuwa ... 

50 

26 

22i 

20 

214 

194 


12i 

12| 

12| 

I4i 

Of 

,, 3rd 1 *. 

Rasiya ••• 

56 

24 

26 


28 

21 

iH 

18 

ISi 

184 

16 

10 

Wheat, white, 

Dauakhani, 

68 

24 

23 

23 

35 

204 

13 

18 

20 

17,4 

21 

12 

,, red ... 

Lalgehun,^^ 

Mtll 

25 

m 

24 

36} 

20 

id| 

18| 

214 

18 

22 

124 

Barley 

Jau 

70 

80 

50 

25 

36 

22 

27i 

24| 

184 

264 

26i 

164 

Millet 

Manduwa^ 

70 

60 

48 

40 

40 

28 

21 

24 

19} 

23| 

284 

16 

Buckwheat... 

Ogal 

37* 

40 

29f 

28 

24| 

22 

.8} 

18} 

11} 

164 

15i 


Bape 

Lahi 

EDI 

42 

i 30 

87 

26 

28 

18 

22 

16 ^ 

24 

14 

17 

Pulse 

Urd ... 

32i 

46 

26 

86 

2S| 

80 

12i 

16i 

114 

i7i 

18i 

104 

Onions ,«• 





... 

66 

*«. 

58 

... 

60 

... 

45 

... 

Potatos 

Alu 

60 

41 


84 

46 

38 

32 

28 

28 

18 

24 

14 


(The prices ia 1868 to 1870 are those of famine seasons). 

At the late settlement cultivated land was classed as irrigated, dry first quality, 
dry second quality. In fixing the rate on these the first quality dry was assessed 
one-third higher and the irrigated twice as much as the second quality dry. 

1 For the purposes of the Income-tax Act of 1870 there were only 7$ incomes 
in Garhwal above Es. 600 a year, and the total tax was Es. 1,939. The population 
is essentially agricultural and there is little trade and few usurers, the people 
being well enough off to be able to do without these luxuries. 

40 
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Temporary cultivation. 


EentaV 


The average rate per bisi on the whole diatiict was eleven annas. Irrigated 
land is generally cultivated with the better kind of rice, wheat and tobacco, and 
though it generally produces good crops and they can rarely fail owing to 
the unfailing water-supply, still it has to be left fallow oftener than other kinds 
of soil. Unirrigated first quality is the most useful soil; it produces everything 
but tohacco and the better kinds of rice ; and its productive powers are often 
not inferior to that of irrigated land, while it has to he left fallow, but every 
fourth season* still the crops are always liable to damage by drought, and where 
manure is not freely given, the soil becomes poor and unproductive. Unirrigat¬ 
ed second quality consists of the small fields (khets) on the edges of the better 
laud, or where the hill side is very steep or stony, it is generally sown with 
barley and the several millefes and buckwheat. If manured a little or after tho 
laud has been left fallow, it gives a fair return in a favourable season ; but in a 
bad season it hardly repays the labor expended on it. 

There is one other kind of cultivation called kkil or kanala, meaning tempo¬ 
rary cultivation; for this the people cut down a strip 
of jungle on the hill-side, burn the felled timber on it, 
have one or two crops off it, and then leave it waste for ten years. They usually 
sow the hardier kinds of grain, such as buckwheat, amaranthus, and manduwa on 
such land ; but in parts, near the plains, iU is also sown and yields largely ^ this 
land is of course unassessed. Rents are generally paid in money 5 prior to the 
current settlement, a, large proportion, notably those 
assessed on temple lands, were paid in kind, but almost 
all have been commuted for cash. The only tenants who commonly pay in kind are 
tenants-at-wilK The rabi varies from one-third to one-fourth of the crops realised, 
but it is usually the latter. Manuring is largely practised ; the people procure man¬ 
ure from their own cattle-sheds and by bringing leaves from the junglesj it cannot 
be purchased aud costs them nothing beyond the labour. Irrigation is practised in 
all the low valleys aud where water is easily procured. The only labour is the 
making of the water channel, and this is given by the whole village community : bo 
that irrigation really costs very little. In the Bhabar kh&m estate, where Govern¬ 
ment has paid for making the small cauals, the water-rate is two annas per kucheka 
bSgha or twelve annas per acre. Lands are usually left fallow after three crops 
have been taken off them, but only for one season. This even is not always done, 
as after a bad season the people cultivate all they can for the following crops. The 
rotation of crops is as follows ; first rice, then wheaL 

Rotation of crops. 

and lastly manduwa; after which the land is left fallow 
till the next rice crop. This system is seldom varied except by suhstifcating 
barley ior. wheat, and some other millet or a pulse for manduwa^ The lands of a 
village are always divided into two sarhs, one called the wheat sarh^ the other the 
rice sar&, and these are changed every second year- 

Though there is an immense amount of waste-land in Garhwdl, it may be 
held that almost all tracts having an elevation exceeding 
8,000 feet above the level of the sea are useless except 
for pasture, while a great portion of their area is too precipitous even for grazing. 
There ace very few villages so high as 8,000 feet, while for tea-planting, it is con¬ 
sidered that, though the flavour of the tea may be finer, plants grown above 6,500 


Waste-lands;. 
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feet da not give produce sufficient to yield a remunerating profit. Many planters 
have purchased land at a greater elevation, but they have come to the conclusion 
that it is a waste of money. For tea plantations, too, intending settlers have other 
points to look to in taking up lands. liand destined for a tea garden should have 
easy and near communication to the plains : should be near a populous district, 
should hare a favourable aspect and a good water-supply and timber for fuel and 
boxes and grazing land should be available in the vicinity, as the cost of carriage 
of timber alone would amount to a considerable sum, There are not many plots 
of waste land which supply ail these recjuirements, while some that have them are 
for reasons to be hereafter noted unattainable. 

There are numerous places, however, which would suit a sheep or cattle-breeder, 
^ ^ whose only difficulty would be wild animals, while 

Waste for grazing. this is one that might be easily overcome. There are 

stretches of jungle which would afford pasturage to thousands of sheep, where 
water is abundant, and the climate cool and healthy; and now that European troops 
are stationed in these hills, sheep-breeding ought to prove remunerative. Some of 
the waste-lands are being taken up for villages, but as hill men are averse to set¬ 
tling far from their fellows, and only extend cultivation by small degrees as their 
numbers increase, it must be many years before the area of useful waste shows 
visible signs of decrease- Under the village tenure which we found obtaining when 
we took possession of the hills, each village had a certain defined boundary, extend¬ 
ing in many instances for miles and miles into dense jungles and to the tops of 
ridges. These boundaries have never been altered by us, and though Government 
is the absolute lord of the soil and has reserved to it certain rights beyond the 
cultivated and measured area, there is some difficulty in dealing with land, though 
waste within a village boundary. For the people adhere tenaciously to these old 
boundaries, and look upon any attempt to abridge them as aii interference with 
their rights, and on any one who steps in as an enemy and interloper. This feel¬ 
ing has caused much annoyance to and disputes with the planters, who cannot 
understand the community of gracing rights existing among the people around 
them, as all grazing lands, except when measured, are common. This question has 
not up to the present given much trouble, but as cattle increase, it will be a source 
of dispute, and will have to be provided for. During the hot weather many of the 
pasture lands, further removed from all habitation, are used for feeding herds of 
buffaloes and cattle which are driven up there, and housed in rough huts made of 
branches thinly roofed with grass. These places*are called karaks^ and the same 
spot will be used year after year by the same herd. A few men attend on each 
herd, and they collect the milk and turn it into ghi or clarified butter for future 
sale. It has never been thought worth while to levy any grazing fees: indeed, the 
expense of levying would almost equal the receipts, while it would be also interfer¬ 
ing with an old-established right. Still there is ample room for persons who 
would wish to rent farms for sheep or cattle-breeding. The most extensive-waste¬ 
lands lie on either side of the Dadu-ke-feoli range the Badhangarh range, and in 
pattis Chaprakot, Chauthan Iriakot and also in the Dh^npur range. In all these 
places there are large tracts of waste land, though not many fit for tea plantations 
owing to their distance from the plains. Mr. Beckett in his Garhw&l settlement 
report (1865) gives a list of sites available for tea plantations. 
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As mj work in this memoir is intended to be of practical use to the adminis¬ 
trators of Kumaon and Garhw^l I must quote still farther from those documents 
whichL are of importance on the very burning question of the waste-lands in the 
hills. I haye given as far as possible in the words of the writers a tolerably com¬ 
plete account of the rights in land and to land and have shown that Government 
is the owner of all but the area assessed to revenue. I now append Sir Henry Uam- 
say^s remarks on the whole subject, aud his thirty years' experience is worthy of 
attention. He writes 

“ The settlement report and statements now under submission (Mr. Beckett’s 
settlem ent in 1864) prove satisfactorily, in my opinion, 
Subject of waste-lands. Batten acted wisely in not interfering with 

the old village boundaries, which had been recognised by Mr, Traill and carefully^ 
recorded, seeing that the existence of those boundaries, previous to the 20 years' 
settlement, had not been found incompatible with an immense increase of cultiva¬ 
tion and with a doubling of the land revenue; and it being now acknowledged that, 
during the period of the 20 years’ settlement, the agricultural prosperity of the 
country has immensely increased, enabling also the succeeding settlement officer to 
improve the Government fisc in a noticeable degree. The (Question arises—Did the 
fact of the attention of Government having been drawn to its own rights in the 
waste-lands, by the application of European speculators for lands on which to 
grow the great staple product, tea, necessitate or render advisable the actual de¬ 
marcation of separate village boundaries, within which no new settlement could 
be made for the benefit of the State or the public at the revision now under re¬ 
port ? I decidedly think not. Xf the tea-planting question had never been raised, 
it is obvious from the past fiscal history of the province, and from all which has 
hitherto been placed on record, that the tendency of actual demarcated limitation 
to the extension of tillage and clearing, would be to retard such agricultural pro¬ 
gress among the present occupants of the soil. But the plantation question hav¬ 
ing been raised, has such a new element of value and importance bee« introduced 
Into the country as to overbalance all the advantages of non-interference,—that is, 
oiE leaving the rights of the State and the people commingled and undivided 
throughout the greater part of the mountain tracts ? Or does its introduction 
compel the enforced separation of those rights everywhere and in all localities? 
I think certainly not. The real diflEerence between the old nauabad lease and the 
fee-simple grant of recent years is that the former created a new mahal, produc¬ 
tive of future revenue to the State, and of proprietary right and profit to the 
clearer of the waste, hut left the use of the adjacent forest in the same state as 
before j while the latter necessitates a far more careful preliminary examination 
than was previously required of all the existing circumstances of the neighbour¬ 
hood; and when that investigation has been completed and has resulted in favour 
of Government, as represented by the applicant, places the latter in full and ex¬ 
clusive possession of a demarcated tract. The existence of this difference, I con¬ 
ceive, does not justify a revolution in the whole agricultural status of the pro* 
yince. On the contrary, I feel confident that, in accordance with the clearly and 
strongly expjressed orders of the Secretary of State in his despatch of 1862, and of 
the Governor-General’s Buies of 1861, the new state of things renders it more 
than ever incumbent on the local offiloers to take care that colonization does not 
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tttra into confiscation. The best way to secure this result is for the district offi¬ 
cers, if the site applied for was not set aside by the settlement officer, to settle 
each case on its own merits—never without personal examination of the site 
applied for—leaving it to the appellate authority (if referred to) to decide 
whether, in any case, a village or a neighbourhood has been too hastily declared 
to have claimed any tract beyond its real requirements for extension, pasture 
or forest use ; or whether a wise discretion has been used in giving a field for his 
industry to the introducer of foreign capital, the creator of valuable staples, and 
the employer of remunerated labour. 

In all the discussions which have hitherto taken place one fact has, I think, 
been too much lost sight of, oi^.jthat the demarcation of a reasonable and appro- 
* priate boundary for a village holding a nominal right to what may be considered 
an unreasonable and improper extent of waste-land does not dispose of the whole 
question of forest use. Many mountain tracts included within the nominal boun¬ 
daries of particular villages are used by a whole neighbourhood of villages for the 
purposes of pasture, collecting of leaves, &c. This is more particularly the case in 
Central Kumaon (Pali and Barahmandal) and in lower Garhwal, including the im¬ 
portant parganaha of Barahsyun and Chaundkot. I hope J have said enough to 
prove that Mr. Beckett acted with judgment in following that part of his prede¬ 
cessor's policy which left Mr. TraiU’s recorded boundaries undisturbed, and which 
abstained from useless and perhaps mischievous demarcation, which would have 
involved an enormous expenditure of money, time, and trouble.^ At the same time 
it is clear that care has been taken by the settlement officer to ascertain and record, 
for the benefit of Government and the public, all known sites of waste villages in 
the district, and all sites which, in his opinion, were suitable and available for 
tea-planting. 

It is highly probable that disappointment may be felt at the promulgation of 
Concluding remarks on waste- that large tracts of country with good soil, 

iattds. in the vicinity of markets, and with facilities of cheap 

labour, are not available for English settlers; and that, as 1 have heard it expressed, 
the latter can only get the ** leavings of the Faharis.” But in reality such disap¬ 
pointment can only be felt by those who have used their imagination rather than 
their reason, or who have omitted to consult the most ordinary sources of inform¬ 
ation. The central and lower Himalayan parganahs are not howling wildernesses, 
but have been for ages occupied by an industrious agricultural population. This 
people are in possession of those tracts which are easiest of access and which yield 
the least difficult and most profitable returns to industry. The country so occu¬ 
pied is therefore not available for foreign colonization; even if its climate were 
suitable, which it is not. The tracts of country lying between these richer slopes 
and valleys, and the untillable waste of the more inaccessible heights, are those into 
which the old occupants have hitherto been gradually extending their possessions; 
and it is a new thing for them to be told that such extension is an usurpation of 
State rights, and that they ought to give place to the dominant stranger, merely 
because, to the latter, the climate and situation are suitable and pleasant. The 
surprise of the inhabitants, at the expectations of foreign settlers, is certainly 
quite as strong as the disappointment of the latter at not finding the best part 

1 As this duty could only be performed by the settlement officer himself, and would alone 
have occupied his time for many years. 
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of the coantry at their dieposaL Under proper management, however, u e., 
under a proper carrying out of the waste-land rules in those portions of the 
province where the risk of interference with an occupant population does not 
intervene as an obstacle, and where the comparative sparseness of the population 
has still left many good sites available for settlers, the introduction of capital 
and the demand for labour will go hand in band; and while the settler will benefit 
by the free and unencumbered field for his money and industry, the peasant 
proprietor of a few terraces in the fully cultivated and overcrowded villages of 
the old occupied tracts will be too glad to procure at some distant but not quite 
foreign plantation a cash return for his labour, less burdensomely acquired, and 
more certain than his hire as a coolie at Nynee Tal or Mussoorie. Already more 
than one thousand Paharis are drawing monthly wages in Katyiir in Kumaon, 
the very pattis described by Mr. Batten in 1846 as waste, and therefore as the 
most available for the experiment of tea-growing. I hope that his similar 
expectation for Gangoli and Sira in Kumaon, and such comparatively waste 
tracts, may be realized in due time ; but before tea-planting can be placed on a 
secure and sound footing, the dream of obtaining from government, on fee-simple 
terms, profitable estates in the heart of the occupied country mast be abandoned. 

Mr. Beckett rightly designates the general character of his own settlement as 
ryotwdri, in accordance with the actual status of affairs. In Garhwdl revenue 
and rent are almost convertible terms, and the great mass of the cultivators may 
be considered as proprietors of the plots of ground which they cultivate, liable 
only for the payment of their quota of the government demand, plus the fee 
which they contribute to their padhdn for the trouble and risk of collection. 
Where superior rights, carrying with them the realization of rent, or, in its 
place, dues representing rent as formerly existing, these, under the revised 
arrangements which have been gradually anticipated during the period of the 
SO years* settlement, have been substituted by a tnalikdna never exceeding 20 per 
cent, on the government demand as a fixed and certain amount collected under 
authority; and thus a vast amount of intestine disputes and vexatious litigation 
has been got rid of. I will not say that all the proprietor landlords are content 
with the new arrangement, but there has been no noticeable opposition to a 
change which the advance of events and the increasing intelligence and means 
of the cultivating classes must sooner or later have brought about. Even to the 
plaintiff, sayanas or sharers’ suits for the realization of miscellaneous dues, such 
“as are detailed in Mr. Batten’s reports were becoming highly inconvenient and 
^ irksome ; and it has for some time been felt by both payers and receivers that 
a time was coming when a fixed rate of cash percentage must be substituted for 
legs and breasts of goats, fees of three-anna pieces (iimashas)^ and other 
offerings. In the case of the ihokdars Mr. Beckett took the greatest pains to 
carry out the spirit of the government orders of 1856, and to ascertain and decide 
from the examination of reliable records, who amongst the holders of thohdari 
l^es were parties really entitled, by prescriptive right, to be considered proprie¬ 
tary superiors, who were only the creation of Mr Traill’s later years, or of his 
successor’s, brought into existence by the supposed necessities of village police 
duties, now no longer xequired at their hands. In regard to the inferior or nomi¬ 
nally inferior tenants of the soil, the khayahar of the hills stands out as the repre-^ 
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tentatiTe of the kadimi hishthar of the plains, with this essential difference, that n 
no instance does he own his position to any legislative enactment like the Rent Act 
of the plains, and that, to the best of my belief, he has not been created by the 
spontaneous proceedings of the local authorities. li any one will take the 
trouble to consult the data recorded by Mr. Traill a very few years after^the intro¬ 
duction of British rale, they will find that the right of cultivating occupancy re¬ 
mained with the descendants of former grantees (ikatwans\ even where the thdi or 
grant of proprietary right had been conferred by the sovereign power on new 
superiors; and that, in all cases, whether of such descendants or^of ordinary culti¬ 
vators continuing from father to son in the undisturbed use of their ploughs, the 
contracted state of the labouring population, as compared with the extent of arable 
land, has always been sure to secure the most favourable terms to the occupant ten¬ 
ants of the soil. Practically, therefore, the latter, if found to be rightfully olaim- 
ants of the title khayakur, whether as ^x-thattoans or as uninterfered with and ne¬ 
cessary cultivators, are kept in possession so long as they pay their quotas of the 
government revenue, plus a small amount of malikdna^ including malguzari fees, 
though they so far differ from their ihafwan co-villagers, inasmuch as they cannot 
alienate this holding. Tahika&ht cultivators for the most part cultivate in villages 
adjacent to their homes on the moat favourable terms, and indeed they may almost 
be considered as proprietary occupants of the soil which they cultivate, except that 
they cannot claim it as belonging to their own village, and of course cannot alienate 
it In Garhwal, the iirthan tenant corresponds with the tenant-at-will of the plains, 
and, as a general rule, holds, by an annual written agreement The sirihan of one 
share-holder in a village is often found to be a co-sharer himself, who has spare 
time to devote to work beyond his own (perhaps too few) fields, and the whole 
arrangement of proprietary and non-proprietary holding is thoroughly understood 
by the people themselves. Moreover, the settlement officer has not recorded 
such temporary holdings in the record of revenue and rent liabilities. Under 
these circumstances, suits similar to those triable under the Rent Acts in the 
plains are not likely to arise in Garhwal; and if they do occur, can be disposed 
of in the easiest manner as matters of simple contract between man and man; 
while a reference to the village record (a copy of which, so far as it affects 
himself, is -eagerly taken and zealously preserved by every villager) at once 
enables the revenue officer to dispose of every case. 

The following statement prepared by Colonel Garstin summarizes the status of 
the land-holders at four different periods: showing the number of estates on the 
revenue-roll, the land-revenue, the number of registered proprietors paying 
revenue direct to^government and the average revenue paid by each:— 



J 815-16. 

1860-51. 

1 1850-61. 

1870-71. 

dumber of estates 

3,451 

4,103 


4,417 

Number of registered sharers, 
Land-revenue paid (exclu- 

20,784 

2G,»34 

37,853 

30,866 

sive of lands not^ on the 

Bs, a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

revenue-roll) 

Average land-revenue paid 

35,990 0 0 

68,644 0 0 

68,180 0 0 

96,584 0 0 

by each estate 

Average by each registered 

10 6 10 

16 11 8 

16 9 6 

21 10 2 

sharer or proprietor 

1 11 8 

2 8 9 

2 7 2 

3 1 6 
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On taking o^er Garhwal, the excise on spirits existed only in 
Siinagar and brought in a revenue of only 
Es. 91 a year in 1814, and that on soap, 
tobacco and charas gave a revenue of Rs, 365 GorkhdU or Es. 274 
FarukhahadL In 1821 the receipts from spirit farms amounted 
to only Es. 91 and in 1823 to Es. 114. The statistics for the 
earlier years may be shown thus:— 


Spirits* 

Drugs, 

Spirits, 

Drugs. 

Spirits, 

Drugs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Es. 

Rs, 

1824-25 187 

68 

1827-28 ... 370 

68 

1830-31 ... 730 

68 

1825-26 ,M 842 

68 

1828-29 ... 325 

68 

1832-83 ... 732 

68 

1826-27 ... 319 

68 

1829-30 ... 774 

57 

1833-34 ... 804 

52 


In 1881 the gross receipts amounted to Rs. 1,886 and in 1882 to 
Rs. 1,767 on account of spirits and drugs. The farming system is 
in force and in 1882 the license to manufacture and sell country 
spirits brought in Rs. 1,215; the license to sell drugs yielded 
Rs, 450, and opium Rs. 100. The absence of cantonments renders 
the increase in this district very much less than in Kumaun. As a 
rule the people of the hills do not indulge in intoxicating liqours, 
and it should be in the future as it has been in the past the object 
of the administration to limit the number of shops for the sale of 
liquor. Their extension can only induce the people to take to the 
practice and must for every reason be.deprecated. The Bhotiyas 
make their own spirits, but neither sell it nor induce other people 
to drink, and they may be left alone as they are practically beyond 
the operations of the excise. 

In 1815 the revenue amounted to Es. 35,990, and the civil 

CivU aceouBt,. expenditure to Es. 10,130. In 1§50-51 the 

receipts were Rs. 79,954 and the expendi¬ 
ture amounted to Rs. 22,849. The receipts from imperial sources 
such as land revenue, excise, stamps, law and justice, &o., amounted 
to Bs. 82,229 in 1860-61 and Rs. 1,13,673 in 1870-71 and the 
expenditure to Bs. 27,626 and Es. 36,888 respectively. The re¬ 
ceipts from local funds amounted to Es. 8,539 in 1860-61 and to 
Es, 19,947 in 1870-71 and the expenditure to Rs. 8,080 and 
Es. 19,818 respectively. 

Gaxhwal Bhabar, a narrow strip of land seldom more than three 
miles in breadth, lying between the foot of the hills and the E4m- 
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aagar and Hardwar road which here forms the boundary between 
Garhwal and Bijnor and which in places comes up to the hills. The 
whole Bhdbar is included within the forest houudary, but two 
patches at Eohdwara and on the banks of the Mdlin stream have 
been reclaimed and are under direct management {khdm tahniiy 
Another block towards the Ganges has been added and the culti¬ 
vation much extended. The whole is irrigated and pays the culti¬ 
vator well, bat the climate is still malarious to a degree. The present 
income is a fluctuating one, but when all the land fit for irrigrition 
and cultivation is taken up it should yield a considerable revenue* 
The forest trees are of the commoner kind except sisit. The 
M does not flourish out in the plains, hut does best in the Mns 
or valleys within ihe outer range. The highest revenue is derived 
from barabus, which are of a superior quality: next comes bdhar 
grass (Eriophorum comosum) for rope-making. The Garhwdl Bh&- 
bar, as well as the portion of it in the Bijnor district, is not 
near so unhealthy as that of Kumaon- The forest is not so dense, 
and there is very little water and marshy land. In addition there 
is no Tar4i to speak of. Cultivation, too, is rapidly pushing up from 
the plains towards the hills, and in a few years, with the exception 
of the part preserved by the Forest Department and the tract above 
Chandi reserved for the Rurki Workshops, there will be no Bhabar 
left- 

Crar-toh or G4r-tod (upper ^ G4r),’ also called G4r-yarsa or the 
summer abode ydr^'^ ^heat’ or ^summer’;, to distinguish it from 
G4r-gunsa, the winter abode gim^ ^cold’ or ^ winter’), situate two 
or three days’ journey down the river further to the north-west, 
is situate on the left bank of the southern branch of the Indus in 
north latitude 3I*®-44^-4" and east longitude 80°"23^-33'’^, at an 
elevation of 14,250 feet above the level of the sea. It is the head¬ 
quarters of the two Garpuns who govern N4ri Khorsiim. There are 
three divisions in Tibet: Eastern Tibet or Kham-yul, the people of 
which are Kham-pas; middle Tibet or Bod-yul, comprising the pro¬ 
vinces of U and Tsang (hence iT-tsang) called Bod-pas or Pot-pas, 
and western Tibet or Nari (mNaris), the people of whic hare 
known as NdrI-pas and which is farther divideJ into Mang-yul, Ndn- 
Khorsum and Mar-yul. To the north is the Hor or Sok country, the 
people being known as Hor-pas or Brok-pas, or Dok pas, the car- 

41 
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Tiers from the salt and borax mines to the marts of N6ri. In Mri 


there were several small principalities, such as Guge, Furdng and 
Eangri, but these are now subject to the two Gdrpuns of upper and 
lower Gan These act jointly together and form a board for the 
administration of civil affairs called ^ Lanhya,^ The senior is styled 
TJrhjhgungy abbreviated usually to U-gung and the junior is called 
Vrku--waf written V-^wuh ; the Vrgu-ma and XJrgu-ya of Mr, TrailL 
They have each a Sarishtaddr or Zungnirh^ and these two, as regis¬ 
trars, sometimes sit as a court in petty cases. Besides these, there 
are duniks or writers and nirhaa or agents. Under the Q^rpuns 
are Zungpuns or governors of districts and Makhpuns or headmen 
of circles or groups of villages. In Nari there are four Zungpuns : 
— (1) at Endnk in charge of L6ddk: (2) at Tsdparang in Gage in 
charge of Bisahr, Nilang and Mana ; (3) at DAba in Guge in charge 
of Niti and Juhar ; and (4) in Purang in charge of the Ddrma and 
Byans frontiers and Humla in NepdL Both G drpuns and Zungpuns 
come from Lh&sa and have a tenure of office for three years, after 
which they are relieved and return to give an account of their 
stewardship. Besides these officers, there is a commissioner of reve¬ 


nue in charge of the tea monopoly called Lung-cbung-pun,^ whose 
duty it is to assess the amount of tea to he taken by each district 
fert a fixed price and a contractor for the gold mines called S&r-pun 
who manages those mines. The salt and borax mines are managed 
by the Girpuns. A further sub-division is into thirteen Punkdgs, 
each under its local chief called Pun; those of the Purdng valley 
being styled Makhpuns. Gar-ydrsa is only occupied during the 
summer, when the whole population live in tents, numbering some 
200 belonging to traders. In Gdr-gunsa there are three large and 
eight small houses, the people here, too, for the most part living in 
ents. The Tibetans call India generally Mouyul and the people 
/i ^ Mon-pa and a female Mon-mo : Kyunam is Kumaon. 
Galdiya is Qarhwdl, and Chongsa the Nilang valley. 

^ula, Gola, or Garigi, a stream which takes its rise on the 
southern slopes of the ridge to the south of Dol in Dolphit and 

remeno h of patti Chaubhainsi, in north latitude 29®-27'-30*' 

and lon^tnde 7 9 <*-46'-40". It has a course generally south 

westward, forming the boundary of 
7 e o name for the Goge district above Kttmaon and Garbwdl. 
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Ghaiigadli to its janotion with the stream from Maltra Tal. It 
thence turns south again and afterwards north by west, taking in 
on its right bank the overflow of Naukuehiya and Bhim T41 and at 
Kduib4g the surplus waters of the Sdt Tdl and Naini Tdl brought 
down in the Baliya. Leaving the hills at Kathgoddm, it flows by 
Haldwdni to the Tar&i, where it becomes known as the Kichaha, 
and eventually joins the Rdmganga on the left bank. The Gaula 
is largely utilised for irrigation purposes and supplies water to 
most of the clearances around and near Haldwdni. In times of 
flood it becomes a violent and dangerous torrent changing its 
stream through a wide bed. 

Ghnrdursynn, a patti of parganah Dewalgarh in British Garh- 
wdl, is bounded on the north by pattis Katholsyiin and Bidolsydn of 
the same parganah; on the east, by patti Ohoprakot of parganah 
Chandpur, on the west by parganah Bdrahsydn and on the south by 
parganah Chaundkot. The patwdri of Kandarsydn residing in 
Khandgaon collects the land-revenue of this patti. There is a 
school at Bisalad. The patti is intersected by the western Nydr, 
along the left bank of which the road to Srinagar runs as far as 
Kota, where it crosses the river and passes up the valley of the Kota- 
gadh, which forms the northern half of the patti as far as the Mandi- 
kh&l. The southern half is drained by the Pen-gadh and other 
small tributaries of the Nydr which flow into it on the left side. 

Girgaon, a halting-place in patti Tallades of parganah Juh&r 
in Kumaon, on the route by Bageswar to Milam and the Unta- 
dhdra pass into Hdndes, is distant eight miles from Tejam or 
Tejambugr, 69 miles from Almora and 12 miles from Munsydri. 
About two and a half hours’ march from Jakth the Kdlamundi 
pass from Munsydri is reached by a bad road, impracticable for 
riding. On approaching the pass, the rock changes from gneiss to 
mica slate, which rock continues some way down and it then changes 
to gneiss with beds of white talc slate. After this a second ridge 
is passed by the Betdla-gh&t before reaching Girgaon, a village 
with about eighty acres of arable land and a population of one 
hundred. The survey pillar near the village has an elevation of 
6,568 feet above the level of the sea. 

Girthi, a river of the extreme north-eastern portion of parga¬ 
nah Painkhanda in Garhwdl, takes its rise on the western slopes 
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of the Kingii-bingri range separating it from Tibet. Its northern 
branch is also known as the Doldunkhar and proceeds from the 
glacier below the Kingri-bingri pass and its southern as the Lanka 
which rises at the northern doikhna or foot of the TJnta-dhura pass. 
Both nnite near Topidhunga to form the Girthi, which further 
receives several small streams on its left bank and on its right bank 
the K.io-gadh from Laphkel. Thence the course is nearly due west 
to its confluence with the Dhauli on its left bank a little below the 
Tillage of Kfirkiiti in north latitude 30° 43' and east longitude 79°- 
55'-30.'®' There was formerly a village and lead mine in the glen of 
the Girthi about twelve miles from Maldri, but both are now desert¬ 
ed. The lead ore is a galena with considerable admixture of silver, 
A difficult track leads from Malari through the Girthi valley to the 
Bnta-dhara pass and Milam, but it is seldom attempted, though 
not particularly high. Major Smyth is the only European who 
has crossed il, but only in favourable seasons is it ever used even by 
the Bhotiyas, as it is particularly subject to avalanches. 

Giwar Talla, a patti of parganah P;ili Pachhaon in KumaoU;^ 
is bounded on the north by patti Loliba of Garbw41 ; on the west, 
by patti Malla Chaukot j on the south, by patcis Talla Giw4r and 
Walla Qiwdr, and on the east, by patti Katytir Bichbla. This 
patti was formed from Giwar with 46 villages received from 
Malla Chaukot at the recent settlement.' Prom the latter was 
taken the portion lying to the west of the Nagar peak in the 
valley of the K41trau-gadh. It occupies the right bank of the 
B^mganga river by Ganai and the valley of the Khatsar stream 
rising in the Panuwa-kh51 pass into Garhwdl, There is a travel¬ 
ler’s bungalow at Gan&i, through which passes the roads from 
Almora to P4ori and Lohba. There are copper mines at Kotyarha 
and iron mines at Baungarh, Mudavvadh-ir, and Eampur.. The sta¬ 
tistics of the Palla, Walla, and Talla pattis may be shown thus :— 
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The incidence of the land-tax on the assessable cultivation per 
acre in the Palla patti is Re. 1-7-1 : in the Walla patti is Be. 1-2-1 
andintheTallapatti is Re. 1-12-5 : the incidence on the total assess¬ 
able area in the same pattis is Re. 1-2-S, Re. 0-14-11 and Rs. 1-8-1 
per acre respectively. The patw&ri resides at Jamaniya, where 
there is, a school. 

Giwar Walla, a patti of Pali Pachhaon in Kumaon, is bounded 
on the north, by patti Palla Giw4r; on the west, by the same patti 
and Talla Giw'ftr ; on the south, by pattis Talla and Malta Dora, 
and on the east, by patti Kairdrau. This patti was formed from 
Giwar at the recent settlement and comprises the valley of the 
Kotldr, a tributary of the Ramganga, joining it on the left bank at 
GanM. The road to P£ori and Lohba by GanSi passes to the north¬ 
west through the valley. (See Ganai.) To the north-east a chain 
of lofty hills commencing in Diinagiri (7,346 feetl and continued 
by Sakbaldevi, Manbhudevi (6,932, and Godi on the Rhmganga 
separates the Kotlar valley from that containing the quaint and 
picturesque lake of Turag. The principal places are Chiteli with 
its slate and iron mines, the iron mines of Bnrulgaon, Godi, Oleni, 
Siroli, Sadigaon and Tilgnrha. The statistics are given under 
GiwAr Talla. The important mines of iron in this and the Palla 
patti were leased in 1872-73 at Rs. 360 a year. The patw^ri resides 
at Chaukhutiya, where there is a school. 

Giwar Palla, a patti ofparganah Pali Pachhdon in Kumaon, is 
hounded on the north, by pattis Malla Chaukot and Talla Giwfir ; 
on the west, by the former patti, Bichhla Chaukot, and Palla 
Chaukot; on the east by Walla Giwdr and on the south, by Walla 
Kaydn and Talla Dora. This patti was separated from Giw&r at 
the recent settlement. The Rdmganga flows through the centre 
of the patti from north to south and is crossed by the road 
from Dwarah&t to P4ori by Kadurai and Masi. The statistics 
‘ will be found under Giwar Talla. The patwdri resides at M4si, 
where there is a school. The old patti had four natural divi¬ 
sions, G4ri-Giw&r, containing Turdg T41 : the valley of the 
Kotlar: the valley of the Khats^r or plain {sdr) of criminals 
(khdt), to w'hiek, like Katyur and Cbukfim, criminals were 
banished because of its unhealthiness: and Giwfir, where the iron 


mines are. 
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Crolam La, an encamping-groimd in patti Byans and parganah 
D&rma of the Kumaon district on the route to the Liinpiya Dhiira 
pass* It is marked by a large gneiss rock standing out of the hill¬ 
side overhanging the confluence of the JSajan-gdr with the Kali^ 
•which is from 1,500 to 2,000 feet below ; the declivity almost pre¬ 
cipitous* Elevation above the sea 8,000 feet; the village of Thin 
or the opposite side of the river is about the same height* Hence 
onwards a descent to the N^jan-gSr crossed by a sanga or spar- 
bridge and across the Malpa-g^r to the next camping-ground, 
L&mari, a small level piece of ground close to the K dli at the same 
elevation as Golam-Ld. 

Gopeswar, a village on the route between Nandpray&g and 
Ukhimath in patti Malla N&gpur of British Garhw&l, 9 miles 
from Nandpray£g and 10 miles from Chaupatta or Chobta on 
the left bank of the Balasuti stream, a tributary of the Alaknanda. 
It is the winter residence of the rawal or chief priest of Rudrndth, one 
of the five Kedar or temples dedicated to Siva and possesses a fine 
old temple of its own surrounded by a court-yard, repaired by 
Umr Singh Thdpa, a Gorkh^li general, in the first decade of the 
present century. In the court-yard is a trident^ of iron with a 
shaft of the same material which bears on it an inscription and has 
also letters inlaid with copper, but now much defaced by time. The 
purport of so much as is intelligible represents the arrival of one 
Aneka Malla, an illustrious prince who having extended his con¬ 
quests on all sides, bringing together upon this holy spot sacred to 
Mahadeva, under the emblem of a pillar, the very sovereigns of the 
world whom his powers had overcome, and thus having re-estab¬ 
lished this same pillar of victory, he acquired reputation. It is a 
pious act to raise up a worthy foe when he has been humbled,’’ 
It has been suggested that the name Anek Malla may pro¬ 
bably be connected with the Anya Malla of the ^'everit 
dynasty in Nepdl, who flourished in the twelfth century. Similar 
tridents exist at Bdrahdt in Native Garhwdl and in NepdU 
(See J. A. S. Ben. V. 485.) There is a great brass image of a 
Pon Baja in the temple at Jdgesw’^ar in Kumaon which local 
tradition asserts to be one with the Edja who erected the trident 
at Gopeswar. 


*See Gass, XI, ^ 611 . 
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€h)ri or OorigaDga^ or white river, one of the most consider¬ 
able feeders of the Kali river, takes its rise in patti Malla Juh4r of 
parganah JuhSr in Kumaon in north latitude 30°-28'and east 
longitude SO^-IO'. Properly speaking there are two branches, that 
known as the Ganka or Gankha on the east and the Gori proper 
on the west. The latter rises in an immense glacier lying to the 
north-west of Milam, and divided from the glaciers giving rise to 
the Ganka by a considerable ridge running south from the Unta- 
Dhura ridge, by which the pass of that name leads to Hundes. 
This glacier was visited by Weller, and is thus described by him i 
The river comes out in a small impetnons stream, at the foot of apparently a 
mass of dirt and gravel, some 300 feet high, shaped like a half-moon. This is in 
reality a mass of dark-coloured ice (bottle-green colour), extending westward to a 
great distance, and covered with stones and fragments of rock, which in fact form a 
succession of small hills. I went along this scene of desolation for a long space, but 
could not nearly reach the end. Here and there were circular and irregularly-shaped 
craters (as it were), from 50 to 600 feet diameter at top, and some of them 160 
feet deep. The ice was frequently visible on the sides ; and at the bottom was a 
dirty sea-green-coloured pool of water, apparently very deep. Into one of these 
craters I rolled down numerous large stones from oft the edge, and in a few seconds 
huge masses of ice rose from below, seemingly detached by the agitation of the 
water. The bases of the hilts on either side and frequently far up their faces 
are one succession of landslips. 

He adds that the source of the Grori was formerly opposite 
Milam, and a Bhotiya told him that within his memory the snow-bed 
had receded some three to four hundred yards in forty years. 

Webb found the stream at its exit from the glacier twenty-eight feet wide 
and four deep, and from its coldness and great rapidity altogether unfordable. 
There is no passage up the gorge beyond the glacier. The elevation above the 
sea of the point of emergence from the glacier is, by barometer, 11,643 feet. The 
great accumulation of snow in the gorge results from the fall of avalanches, which 
Webb observed to cause in a few days an increase in the thickness of the stratun 
of upwards of forty feet. Hence, notwithstanding the extraordinary rapidity of 
the stream, resulting from a fall in some parts of its bed of 800 feet per mile, the 
river is overlaid with deep snow for a considerable distance below its source. It 
first takes a south-easterly direction for four miles, to its confluence with the 
Gankha a little below Milam. Though the Gankha has greater length of 
course by about twelve or fourteen miles and a greater volume of water at all 
seasons than the Gori, the latter gives its name to the united streaco. For some 
miles below the confluence, the stream varies in width from twelve to twenty 
yards, and runs with such extraordinary violence and rapidity, as in many places 

1 The Gauri of Traill; Goree of Webb, Weller, and Manson ; Goree Ganga 
of Garden; Gaura, Gauri, or Gaurani of Wilford, who identifies it with the 
Agoranis of Megasthenes ; Scat. Acc. Kum, 140; J, A. S. Ben. 1842, page 110: 
ibid XI, 1167; As. Kes. XiV, 41U. > . 
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to resemble a cascade tumbling down a rugged face of rocks ; in others it is hid 
below a continuous naass of ice and snow. In forty miles, the declivity of the 
waterway is 6,599 feet, or upwards of 160 in a mile. It receives on the right and 
left many torrents, none very considerable ; and, continuing its course in a south¬ 
erly direction, so as totally to run about sixty miles, falls into the Kali on the 
right bank immediately below Askot in north latitude 29°-45'-8" and east longi¬ 
tude 80®-25', at an elevation of 2,127 feet above the level of the sea and with a 
breadth of about 110 feet. 

The road by Burphii and Tola to Ralam passes down the left 
bank as far as Tola. Along the right bank is the ordinary road 
by Ganagarh, Martoli, and Laspa to Bdgeswar. The principal tri¬ 
butaries on the left bank are the Ralam river, the Madhkani and the 
Seragarh, and on the right bank the Jamiyagarh. The Gori passes 
through Munsiy^ri with its numerous Bhotiya villages, but below 
it enters into a precipitous tract, which barely allows of the track 
from Munsiyari to Askot. Some distance up the glen of the Gori 
river above Milam is the Sunchi-kund, a small sheet of water held In 
great repute as a place of pilgrimage. It consists of a small trian¬ 
gular-shaped piece of greenish water perhaps 100 yards by 80 in area. 
The fissures in the banks of the Gori here are narrow instead of 
being crater-like; and the ice where visible is more of the colour 
of snow. On the south side large accumulations of gravel are to 
be seen in the openings between the hills ; and generally the sides 
of the hills in the vicinity do not appear so much cut up by land¬ 
slips as lower down. ( WelUr*) 

Goriphat, a patti or sub-division of parganah Jubdr in Ku- 
maiin, was created at the current settlement. It comprises, as 
its name implies, that portion of the old patti Talla Juhar that 
lies along the Gori river. It contains 57 estates separately assess¬ 
ed, comprising 106 villages with a population at settlement of 2,713 
souls (1,263 females). The principal villages are Barniyagaon, 
Sela-Surai, Dhapa, Jainti, Nagariya, Ringu, Jalath, Surhing, and 
Wolthi: see further article Bhotiya MahAls. The patwari usu¬ 
ally resides in Rathi: there is a school in Sela. 

6uzn-Pani, a halting-place on the road between Piori and 
Kohdwara, 12 miles 4 furlongs 11 poles from Puriya-Ke-Manda 
and 10 miles 6 furlongs 33 poles from Balmisain, the next 
stage, is situate about four miles from the left bank of the 
Nyir river in patti Karaundu Palla of parganah Ganga Sal&n 
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in GarhwM. The route to Dalmisain from Guia-Pani ascends 
by the Dwdri-khdl pass and descends to the village of Diusa on 
the [head-waters of the Kohdwara river, 2 miles 5 furlongs 29 
poles. Thence by the Dhdrgadh bridge with a slight descent to 
opposite the Danda Mandi thana, 4 miles 6 furlongs, and the 
Lisiri rivulet to Dalmisain encamping-ground, 3 miles 3 furlongs 
4 poles, situate in patti Talk Sila, The road from Barsuri (see 
Poeiya-ke-Manda) follows by the Thanu-fch61 pass to the Dw6ri- 
kh41 pass, 3 miles 1 furlong 27 poles, and thence by the same route 
by Diusa to Dalmisain. The road is tolerably level throughout, 
but hot and low. 

Gujaru, a patti of parganah Malla Salan in British Garhwil, 
is bounded on the north by patti Khatali j on the west by the 
Degh&t river, which separates it from patti Bijlot Walla; and 
on the south and east by the Suit pattis of Kumaon. The patw4ri 
of Bijlot Walla, residing at Dungari, collects the land-revenue of 
this patti also. 

Gumdes, a patti of parganah Kali Kumaon in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by the Sarju river separating it from Palla 
Waldiya of parganah Shor; on the west, by pattis Regurab4u and 
Ch4r4l Malla; on the south by Khilpattiph4t, and on the east by 
the K'flii river separating it from Nep41. The principal villages 
lie along the hill slope and amongst them are Bind-Tyarhi, Sel, 
and Silanga. The assessable area comprises 4,585 hisis, of which 
1,5(50 are cnlturable and 3,025 are cultivated (34 irrigated). 
The land-tax yielded Rs. 1,046 in 1815 : Rs. 1,373 in 1820, 
Rs. 1,546 in 1843; and now stands at Rs. 2,850, which falls on 
the whole assessable area at Re. 0-10-4 per acre and on the cul¬ 
tivated area at Re. 0-15-7 per acre. The population at settlement 
numbered 2,651 males and 2,261 females. The gvnth holdings 
amount to 23 Um. Two villages were received from Regarub4n at 
the recent settlement. This patti lies along the K41i, and only about 
one-fourth of the villages lie within the K4li valley; the remainder, 
amongst which are some good ones, occupy the upper portion of 
the hills. The patw4ri usually resides in Marlak ; there is a school 
in Majhpipal. 

Gumti, or Gaomati, a river of which the northern branch rises 
in patti Pindarw4r of parganah Badh4n in British Garhwdl and 

42 
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the southern branch rises under the Birchiiwa, peaks (8,042 and 
7,427 feet respectively) and Gadwalbiinga (6^950 feet) in patti Malla 
Katydr of parganah Danpur in Kumaon. These unite close below 
Baijnath in latitude 29®-54'-24'' and longitude 79°-39'-28'', and 
flowing through the Katyiir valley join the Sarju on its right bank 
at B6geswar in latitude 29°-50'-15^ and longitude 79^-48^-52^' at 
an elevation of 3,143 feet above the level of the sea. The elevation 
at Baijndth is 3,545 feet. The valleys of the branches and the main 
stream are wide and fertile and support many villages and tea fac¬ 
tories. The principal villages on the banks have been mentioned in 
the patti notices. The road between BaijnSth and Bdgeswar follows 
the left bank of the Qiimti and the road from Almora vid Somes- 
war to Karnprayag crosses this river near Baijnath and passes' up 
the valley of one of the feeders of its northern branch. 

Gun, a halting-place and traveller’s bungalow on the route 
between Lohughat and Pitboragarh, distant nine miles from the 
latter. There is a shop for the sale of grain, but no servants or 
utensils at the bungalow. The view hence down the valley of the 
Sarju towards Rameswar is very fine and from Thakil above, the 
Nipal hills are seen and the valley of the K41i. From Chhira to 
this place the Sarju is crossed by a bridge, and below it is a large 
pool in which as at Dhikuli on the Kosi, B&geswar on the Sarju 
above and Hardwdr, the fresh-water shark called gunck {Bagarins 
Tarellii) is occasionally seen. Above near Rameswar is another 
pool in which there is a huge boulder worshipped as a form of 
the ling. From the Sarju, the road turns to the right up the 
bank of the Gunik or Jamir (citron) river, presenting the finest 
rock scenery in outer Kumaon. The torrent roars at a great 
depth below, veiled by the most beautiful woods; the north bank 
rises in a splendid fagade of crags called Bartiri, to the north-east 
of which is a still loftier and precipitous range called Mas4n and 
Bisar, amongst the declivities of which are the villages of Jak-Bhdt, 
Puran, and Balakot. There are several fine cascades from the pre¬ 
cipices, which are all apparently limestone. At the Gun bungalow 
there is a remarkable orange-coloured rock of rhomboidal cleavage 
and low specific gravity, it is probably a clay-slate altered by the 
action of trap, a vein of which comes to the surface of the mountain 
a few hundred feet above the village of Giin. From here to Pithora, 
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the rock is chiefly clay-slate^ which forms the basis of Thakil At 
Pithora, the rocks are generally slate and limestone, the latter in 
tabular hills. At the base of Fort Loudoun there are some trap 
boulders which Herbert states were only detached from the crown 
of the hill when the works were raised in 1815. On the roadside 
close to Giin, the Phmnix sylveatris occurs of all sizes up to thirty 
feet and to the east, the slopes of Thdkil are adorned with the findora 
{Lilium Wallichianum) growing six feet high, and producing one to 
three white blossoms occasionally a foot in length. The laburnum 
{Edwardsia mollis) aud sidli (Rhynchoria pseudo-cajan) or pMsur^ 
pata^ bearing hairy yellow blossoms, also occur. The common cMr 
pine covers lower Thakil with an occasional chestnut. Beyond Gun, 
the road leaves the Jamir and passes up a pretty cultivated glen to 
Toli. Thence the path leads down to Tharkot, the acclivities of the 
surrounding mountains cut down into cliffs or rounded into rocky 
knolls are covered with thickets of runnel {Rhus parviflora) of 
which the withered leaves give a heathery appearance to the place. 
Prom Tharkot the road rises gradually to Aicholikhdn (one of the 
sources of the Jamir), from which is obtained a view of the Shor 
valley and Pithoragarh. 

Gunka, or Gankha, the name given to the eastern branch of 
the Gori, which it joins near Milam, has its source in patti Malla 
Jiihar of Kumaon in two streams—the one on the west called the 
Uta or Unta, which rises at the foot of the Unta-dhura pass into 
Tibet; and the other on the east rising from the Lis4r glacier. It 
contains a greater volume of water than the Gori, and has a 
longer course. In the upper part of the glen, during a fall of snow 
or a thaw, the descent of stones is almost continuous frdm the 
earthy precipices overhead, and at such times the road is dangerous. 
Pain is never very violent here, but whenever any falls, down come 
these avalanches of stones. Some of the latter are suspended on 
the tops of the ravine precipices formed from the dSbris of the ad¬ 
joining mountains which rise in numerous places into sharp peaks 
and are in miniature, the resemblance of some of the more lofty 
points. Above Dung, the river is crossed by a bridge of rocks 
with stones piled into the crevices, and about half a mile above this 
natural bridge, the stream is overlain for some distance by a huge 
bed of snow 12 feet wide and about 300 feet thick. The mass of snow 
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has a regular stratified appearance, and dips to the south-west, the 
reverse of the neighbouring mountains. The Uta, flowing through 
a small valley, enters it above at a similar opening to its exit* 

Gurarsy^, a patti of parganah Chaundkot in British Garhwal, 
is hounded on the north by patti Ringwfirsynn ; on the east, by 
patti Pingala-P^kha 5 on the south, by patti Badalpur Malla, and 
on the west, by patti Maud4rsyiin. The road from P4ori by 
Seriyagfir and Bijoli to Kohdwdra passes through this patti, which 
on the south is drained by the Machl4d river, an affluent of the Ny&r 
(eastern). In 1864, fourteen villages were received from patti Talam, 
five from patti Kh^tali, and one, HaMni, from Badalpm*. The pat- 
wari of Pingala-Plikha collects the land-revenue of this patti also. 

Gwalkura, a village and halting-place on the middle route from 
Pdori to Almora in patti Choprakot of parganah Chandpur in 
GarhwiI, lies in latitude and longitude 79°-0'24'' : distant 

9 miles 1 furlong 5 poles from Sinkhet and 9 miles 1 furlong 10 
poles from Kaindr. The road hence to Kainiir passes up by Sainji 
to Dhtilet, 1 mile 6 furlongs S poles. If travelling from Kaindr 
and it is intended to halt at Ohhipalghat traveller’s rest-house 
instead of Gwdlkura, the coolies should be changed at Dhdlet. 
From Dhulet the road follows the stream to the Panji-khal pass 
north of the peak of that name (7,900 feet) into the eastern Nydr 
valley; this portion consists of two steep ascents separated by a bit 
of level 3 miles 18 poles from Dhulet. Hence a descent, in parts 
steep, leads to Ghaturi, leaving the Museti bungalow and tea planta¬ 
tion to the south about a mile from the road, 2 miles 6 furlongs 22 
poles, on to the Haindr traveller’s bungalow by a steep ascent, 1 
mile 4 furlong 7 poles. The road is tolerably cool and shaded by 
forest, but the ascents and descents render it somewhat fatiguing. 

Gydnlad, a halting-place on the route between Kotdwdra and 
Kainur by Khatali, is situated in patti Saindh^r of parganah Malla 
Salan in Garhwal, in latitude 28^-52-30" and longitude 79®-0'- 
50"; distant 9 miles 6 furlong 14 poles, from Sanglakoti and 7 
miles 5 furlongs 25 poles from Doraaila. The road hence to Do- 
maila passes to Jagarmall (bridge) and by Limbugair (bridge) and 
Ohiki to Saindhdr, 1 mile 7 furlongs 1 pole, thence by Saton-Khfil 
to Eudola-dbar, ascending and descending, 2 miles 37 poles', 
from which it passes by Jamuri (bridge) and the Binfiyak'khfil to 
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Domaila, 3 miles 5 furlongs 25 poles. It here joins the road from 
Eaindr to Bamuagar. 

Haldwani, or Haldwani, an important mart in the Chhakh^ta 
Bhfibar, is situate in north latitude 29®-12'-48'^ and east longitude 
79®-34'-17/' at an elevation of 1,434 feet above the level of the sea, 
on the Bareilly and RSnibag road, 16 miles from Naini T&l. The 
name is derived from the haldu trees {Adina cordifolia) in the 
neighbourhood. The population in 1881 were chiefly traders. 
Haldwani was founded by Mr. Traill in 1834 as a mart for 
the hill population, living for a portion of the year in the 
Bhabar. Since 1850, the grass huts that first were sufficient 
have been replaced by substantial masonry houses and the popula¬ 
tion is now permanently resident owing to the improvement effect¬ 
ed in the climate by the many clearances in the vicinity. It is now 
an important centre of commerce for the Bhdbar, and the opening 
of the railway must enhance its importance. There is a dispensary 
and a police-station here, and the villages in the fieighbourhood for 
the moat part belong to Najak colonies from Ramgar in Kumaun. 
Close on the east is the bed of the Q-aula river, which is here largely 
used for irrigation and is about half a mile across. The road then 
passes along the foot of the hills by Naugaon and Jampokhri, to 
Chorgaliya, about 14 miles from Haldwani, to the east of which 
the Nadaur or Qarra or Deoha debouches from the hills. Chorga¬ 
liya (thieves’ pass) is au old and large clearing divided into the 
Malla and Talla villages with large settlements close by like Lakh- 
man-Mandi and Nayagaon. Hence onwards to Barmdeo cannot 
be traversed in the hot weather and rains, as the cattle-tenders who 
are the only inhabitants leave the place at the end of March for the 
hills. From the N&daur the road passes over the Kfi.rakot torrent, 
dry in the cold weather, to Hathgadh, behind which the hills re¬ 
cede into a beautiful bay. The rest of the way lies through dense 
forests of sdl, dhdk^ haldu, sdj, jdman, aonla, mi-jdman, bhaliau, 5a- 
hajna, kumbh, amaltds, toU, giwdla or dera, and ohila or chilara, 
besides Hibiscus lampas* Near Jaulasdl occurs Ficus nitida, Trewia 
nudiflora (tdmri), besides bamboos and grass, both exceedingly high. 

From Jaulasal, where there is a police-station, a path leads to 
Durgapipal on the Nadaur in Talla Palbelon, celebrated for its 
groves of tdn, and thence by the Ladhiya to Devi-Dhiira or to 
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Champawat. The pass from the Bhdbar is known as the Himli 
pass from the peak of that name (3,864 feet). Some twelve miles 
along tie old bridle-path is the Kalanniya hill torrent. There is 
a small mart for wild forest produce on the right bank of the 
Kalauniya (afterwards called the Jagbura) at the foot of the east¬ 
ern slope of the temple-crowned Airideo peak (3,793 feet). The 
road, a fairly good one passable for wheel traffic in the cold season 
passes by Dogari 16 miles, where there is a police-station and rest- 
house, thence crosses the Kalauniya three miles south of Chela, 
thence Ohini police-station, eight miles from Dogari and thence 
by a good broad road to the new mart at Tanakpur. The old 
bridle-path is seldom used now. A road by the Timla pass leads 
to the Hadhiya, and it w^as by this route that Captain Hearsey 
invaded^ Kuraaun in 1815. From Chela the road to Barmdeo 
{q ??.) is passable for carts, and is now joined to the cart-road 
leading from the Sarda to the Ganges. 

Hastings, or. Kotulgarh, a fort situated in patti Sui Bisung of 
parganah Kali Kumaonin Kumaon, about 4 miles west of Lohugh5,t 
on a ridge at the entrance of the valley 6,327 feet above the level 
of Calcutta in latitude 29®-2t'-30''' and longitude 80®-6''-5'''. It 
occupies a steep knoll 150 to 200 feet above the general level of 
the mountain, separated by a deep neck from a plateau east-north¬ 
east, on which stood an outpost called Rauuj, from which Kotalgarh 
could be easily battered. The area of the fort is about eighty 
yards north and south ^nd twelve or fourteen east to west, sur¬ 
rounded by a good stone wall eight to ten feet high and five feet 
thick. There is a reservoir, but no water, the nearest supply being 
under Raunj, a mile distant and a small spring to the west. Were 
the reservoir watertight and filled, the position would be a strong 
one; except from the east, the approaches are extremely steep. The 
fort was intended to command the fertile valley of Bisung to the 
south and west, but has been abandoned for a very long time. 

Madden writes;—Kotalgarh is fabled to have been the strong¬ 
hold of the arrow-demon Bdna Asnra (Bdndsiir) Daiiya, the son of 
Mahdbali, who fought with Vishnu and his Suras and prevailed 
not, though the conflict was long and doubtful. No sooner was a 
Daitya slain, and his blood poured on the ground, than it produced 

^ Gaz. ZI, 6&6« 
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a hundred others, so that the greater the slaughter of the enemies, 
the further were the gods from victory. In this diflSculty, Maha- 
kali was created, like Pandora, by general donations from the celes¬ 
tials, and by her were the giants at length exterminated. Among 
those who fell by her hand was Kottavi, the mother of Ban^sur, 
who, with a coat cf mail over her bust, and naked from the waist 
downwards, fought like an amazon on the battlements, which are 
said to derive their name from her exploits and appearance, Ko- 
tiilgarh being interpreted by the fortress, the abode of the naked 
woman.” The received traditions of India locate Mahabalipur on 
the Coromandel shore below Madras, and BAnasur still further 
south near Devicotta; the learned Pandits of Kumaun, however, 
locate all these wonders at and around Lohughdt, and affirm that Siii 
is no other than Sonitpur, the red city,” of the Pur&nas, the abode 
of Bdnasur. The peculiarities of the soil at and around Lohughat 
explain the mystery. On removing the sod, in some places a blue, 
but far more generally a deep-red ferruginons clay is found to form 
the soil, and to this the people appeal as ocular demonstration of 
the legend : it owes its colour to nothing else than the blood of the 
giants. During the rainy season, the Lohii or blood ” river is 
similarly discoloured, and hence the name of the station.” 

Hawalbag,]a hamlet six miles south-west of Almora in Kiimaon, 
is situate on the left bank of the Kosi. It was formerly the head¬ 
quarters of the civil administration and of the civil force known as 
the Kumaon local battalion, andnowjas the 3rd Goorkhas, which was 
relieved of civil duties in 1839. It was also the site of the princi¬ 
pal tea-gardens when that industry commenced under Government 
auspices. The site is fine and picturesque, but much warmer than 
Almora. There are still some European houses and tea-gardens. 
The roads to Someswar, Binsar, and Eanikhet pass through Hawal- 
bag, and the Kosi is crossed by a fine bridge on the cart-road and 
also by an iron suspension bridge. North .latitude 29®-38'^-40''^, 
east longitude 79'^-40^-43''', at an elevation of 3,920 feet above the 
level of the sea. Opposite Haw’alb^at Katarmal are the remains 
of a large temple dedicated to Aditya or the sun, and a cluster of 
small ones also in ruins owing to an earthquake. 

Hinwal, Hinl^ or Iliumml, a river rising in the ranges of patti 
Karondu Walla, in latitude 29" -55" and longitude 7b'-39", 
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drains the country to the south and west of the Ny£r drainage 
area and taking a north-westerly course for about twenty miles 
turns due west and falls into the Ganges on the left bank at 
Phalari, about five miles above where it debouches into the plains 
at Bikhikes. The Hiunwal forms the boundary between the 
Dhangu sub-divisions on the north and the Udepur pattis on the 
south. Webb forded it in April five miles above its mouthy and 
found the bed forty yards wide and the stream sixteen inches deep 
with a moderately rapid current. In the cold season it is rarely 
more than ten yards wide and in the rains it is twenty to fifty 
yards wide, and made use of to float down logs from the forests. 

Idwalsyun, a patti of parganah Barahsyun in British Garh- 
w&l, is bounded on the north by pattis Rawatsytin and Katholsyiin ; 
on the east by the latter patti and patti Nadalsyiin ; on the south by 
pattis Gangawdrsyun and Sitonsyun, and on the west by Bangarhsydn. 
In 1864, Fatehpur was transferred to Katholsyun. The patwari of 
this patti collects the land-revenue of patti Katholsyiin also ; both 
aggregated Bs. 2,944 for land-revenue and sadabart and Es. 86 for 
gunth in 1864, paid by a population of 6,582 souls* There is a 
school at Sirauli in this patti. The valley of the Garb stream, an 
affluent of the Kandha, comprises nearly the entire patti. 

Iriyakot, a patti of parganah Malla Saldn of British Garhwdl, 
is bounded on the north by the eastern Nydr river and pattis 
Saindhar and Kidtali; on the west, by the Badalpur patti; on the 
south by the Fainun patti, and on the east by Gujaru. It lies 
between longitude 78^-53' and 79^ and between latitude 29®-52'' 
and 29"^. The road from Pdori to Dhdron passes through this 
patti crossing the Nyar at Ohaurdnidhar, then by the Walsa-gdr 
rivulet and up the Rikhioi-khdl pass into Fainun. The patwari of 
Iriyakot resides at Chaurdni in the patti and collects the revenue of 
Kolagar also. The land-revenue of the patti by the new settlement 
w^as Government revenue and sadabart Rs. 2,360; revenue-free and 
gunth Rs. 103 ; total Rs. 2,463, There is a school in Bhawan vil¬ 
lage. In 1864 three villages were received from Fainun. There 
are iron mines at Pipali and Kholdandatoli. 

Jadh-ganga or Jatinavi, the western and longest feeder of the 
Bhagirathi, which itself is the western affluent of the Ganges, takes 
its rise in the Tihri State on the southern slope of the water- 
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parting lino bolwoon India and Tibot^ in north latitudo 31®-27^- 
30"^ and east longitude 79^-5'. To the west of its drainage area, 
the surplus waters find an outlet in the Satlaj. The«confluence 
with the BhAgirathi at Bhaironghdti (q^v.) is marked by scenery 
of a terrific grandeur and sublimity, a characteristic of the entire 
valley to the junction with the Mana-gadh some twenty-one miles 
further up. The Mdna-gadh rises in a large glacier to the west of 
the southern foot of the Mana pass and falls into the Jadh about 
six miles above Nilang. The main aflSuents of the Jadh are the 
Siimla-gadh from the north at the head of which is the Th&ga-la, 
the most western of the two passes into Tibet from the Nilang 
valley. The Jadhang-gadh from the south-west joins the main 
stream about seven miles above Nilang. Then comes the Mana- 
gadh from the east; this latter stream is fed from the south by 
a very large glacier whose head is only four or five miles from the 
gau-muhh or source of the Bh£girathi. Another branch rises in the 
peak to the west of the Mdna pass known as T&ra ; and a third, 
the Chdnganmu, flows from the north, from the direction of 
Muling. From the water-parting at the sources of the Jidh, the 
ground falls abruptly to the north, giving rise to the Hop-gadh, 
a tributary of the Satlaj. The Hop takes its rise in a glacier a 
little north-west of the Mana pass, first with a northerly course, and 
then north-westerly under the ridge, and finally northerly again 
falls into the Satlaj about twenty-five miles north-north-east from 
the eastern pass of the Jadh valley called Tsang-chok-la. West of 
the Hop-gadh three other considerable streams appear to drain into 
the Satlaj from the northern slopes of the range at the head of 
the Nilang valley ; in the most western of these at a distance of 
eight to ten miles from the Satlaj is the Tibetan village Thdng or 
Stang. On the spur between this and the next stream is a Dokpa 
encamping-place called Gandok or Gandoh. The third stream, 
the one nearest the Hop-gadh, has on its left bank, about twelve 
miles from the Satlaj, the village of Sarang with another called 
Karbak on the other bank, immediately opposite. About nine miles 
north-east of the pass on the southern face of a spur is Dokpa Aur, 
where the Jadhs and Huniyas exchange their wares. One march 
beyond is Poling and two marches more Tsaparang or OhhAparang 
on the Satlaj. From Poling a short march to the south brings one 
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to Maling eneamping^ground, and thence there is a track in » 
general southeily direction past a small lake on the northern 
fece of the, water-parting line crossing the range some twelve 
or fourteen miles south of the Ts&ng-chok-la, and going down 
the Obfinganmu and MSna gadAs to Nilang. It is, however, very 
seldom used. 

To Mr. Kinney of the Great Trigonometrical Survey the credit b 
due for establishing on a firm basis the origin and course of the Jadb- 
ganga. Up tol8l5, very little was known of the western bead-waters 
of the Ganges. The idea adopted was that the Ganges formed one 
of the affluents from lake Manasarowar, and flowing westward either 
forced its way through the snowy range by a subterraneous passage 
or felP over its brow in a cascade at Gangotri known as the ^ cata¬ 
ract of the Ganges.’ Mr. J. B. Fraser in 1815, and Messrs. Hodg* 
son and Herbert who visited the gau-mxihh in 1817, successfully com¬ 
bated this idea, and fairly indicated the position of the sources of the 
Jahnavi. In 1867, two of the trans-Himalayan explorers surveyed 
the route from Shipke to Nilang: according to them the ThSga-la 
pass is 16,810 feet at the crest. The next encamping place is 
Pulamsurado, 12,984 feet; Konam, 12,583 feet; Nilang or Ohorsa, 
11,181 feet; and Makhpa village, near rest-house, 8,172 feet. It 
was not, however, until Mr. Kinney made his reporLon which the 
present notice is based that we know anything at all accurate about 
this tract. The Paranas explain the name of the river as follows s 
Jdbnu was a descendant of Soma and fifth in descent from Purur- 
uvas, the son of Budha and Ila, and whilst performing sacrifice he 
saw the whole place overflowed by the waters of the Ganges and 
getting angry drank up the river which by the intercession of the 
gods was restored as his daughter: hence the river is called the 
JShnavi. Jdhnu was the husband of Kaveri, who by his curse 
became the Kdveri river. (Wilson’s Works, lV-14..) 

Jaintolsyun, a patti of parganah Chaundkot in British Garh»- 
wAl, is bounded on the north by patti Ringw§ry6n ; on the south 
by patti Maundarsydn ; on the east, by patti Gur&rsyun ; and on 
the west, by patti Aswalsyun. The name Jaintol is derived from 
the caste who colonised the patti. The patw£ri of Ringwdrsydn 
resident in Gujaru collects the revenue of this patti. 

* See GAJsraoTai. 
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a village of the Bhotiya tract known as MunsySri in 
fatti Goriphdt of parganah Juhar in Kumaurj, lies on the.route by 
Milam and the Unta^dhira pass into Tibet, 93 miles north-east of 
Alinora. The encamping-ground is near the village on the right 
bank of the Gori in latitude 30^-7'’', and longitude 80®-l3'-10". 

Jaspur, a town in the parganah of the same name in the Tarfi.i 
district, is situate about 8^ miles due west of the town of Kashipur 
and 53i miles from Kaiui Tal The population in 1872, numbered 
6,746 souls and in 1881 there were 7,055 (3,17females i inhabitants, 
of whom 4,225 (1,890 females) were Hindus and 2,796 (1,532 
females) were Musalmans. The site has an area of 494 acres, giring 
14 persons to the acre. The old name of parganah tlTaspUr 
was Sahajgar. The town is of modern growth and possesses few 
brick houses. There is a weekly market which attracts a consider* 
able local trade in cotton goods and gikr or coarse sugar. Cotton 
clothes are manufactured to a small extent. The public health is 
better than in Kdshipur as the site is higher and drier, and there is 
ho tardi belt in the vicinity. The country around, too, has more 
the appearance of the plains proper, so that malaria is less rife and 
destructive than in the neighbouring town. 

Jaunsar-Bawar, the hill parganah of the Dehra Dun district, lies 
between north latitude 30^-31^ and 21®«3'-30" and east longitude 
77®-45' and 78°-7'-20," with an area of 343’5 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north and east by Tihri; on the west by the hill states 
of Basahr, Raieugarb, Taroch, Jubal, and N^han or Sirmor, from 
the last of which it is separated by the Tons to its junction with 
the Jumna near K&lsi, and on the south by the Dehra Ddn district. 

fn shape the tract is an irregular parallelogram wedged in at 
right angles to the Dehra Diin between the Tihri State on the east 
and the Hill States of the Panj^b on the west, occupying in its lower 
portion the dudb of the Tons and Jumna, 

BUD-QlTlSlOnS, * • J 1 O 

The name is derived from the names of its 
two principal sub-divisions, Jaunsdr and Bdwar, though in fact the 
parganah contains a third known locally as Lohkandi. Following 
Major Young, the boundaries of these divisions are as follows i 
Jaunsar is bounded on the north by Lohkandi; on the east by the 

1 This notice is based on the oflScial reports of Major Young, Mr, Cornwall, 
Mr, Ross and Colonel Pearson and the memoir of Mr'. Williams. * G I 

CR. A, Dept.) H9R,, 8th February, 1884. 
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Jumna, and on the west by the Tons to their junction: it therefore 
consists of a triangular tract having its apex at Kdlsi with a length 
from north to buth of 18 miles. Lohkandi comes next to the 
north with a length of five miles, and then Bawar, with a length 
of ten miles, giving a total length from north to south of 33 miles, 
and a breadth at the widest of 23 miles. There are a few small 
patches extending still further north, and the tract known as Deo- 
ghar to the west of the Tons. 

In 1883-84, the settlement was revised by Mr. H. G. Ross and 
confirmed by the Government of India. 
The following table gives the names and 
statistics of each of the thirty-eight khats into which Jaunsdr 
Bkwar is divided :— ___ 


Nmiber of cattle. 


Name of khat, 


1. Bharm ... 

2. Sell ... 

3. Bahl^r ... 

4. Phartir 

6. Bamt^... 

•6. Ijakhwir 

7. Bangaou 

8. Koru 

9. Hobna 

10. Bdpdltft 

11 . Bhanau... 

12. Budr ... 

13. Bisl&r ... 

14. IttasaxL ... 

16. Bimau... 

16. Seli-GotMn 

17. Tapldr ... 

18. Athgaon-Cliandaa 

19. Atligaon-Uparli 

20. Silgaon 

21. Bangau... 

22 . Bis&hal ... 

23. Bisaa ... 

24. Baundar 

25. Slalau r.. 

26. B^oa ... 

27. Sam^lta... 

28. KotM ... 

29. Barasua... 

30 Cbhartdi-i 

31, X^kkau... 

32, Malota .. 

33, Panjgaon 

34, Deoghar.., 

35, Bdwar ... 

H6. Silgaoa.„ 

37., Fanaydr 
38. 


610 ... j 

1,026 48 

465 93 

611 140 
90L 


Sheep. 

Goats. 

1,600 

2,000 

92 j 

1,292 

341 

704 

641 

1,412 

648 

1,231 

334 

863 

324 

1,263 

297 

. 724 

488 

544 

129 

454 

3,761 

1,684 

637 

729 

1,167 

1,332 

1,660 

1,827 

3 329 

525 

1 368 

716 

1 421 

1,237 

199 

620 

772 


671 

1,777 

^ 164 


660 

I’Mo 

684 

1,623 

? 900 

1,277 

808 

828 

228 

773 

233 

259 


88 

6 S3 

129 

B 118 

149 

555 

657 

40 

260 

1 437 

868 

1 1,161 

1,170 

8 745 

89S 

487 

536 

481 

392 

430 

550 

1 21,774 

33,090 


Hs. Bs, 


136 71 

248 100 

100 18 
108 23 
232 184 
48 u 
140 86 

162 29 
166 22 
160 81 


188 39 

100 52 
104 49 

92 30 

192 43 

168 104 
124 38 

172 154 

44 8 

180 89 
240 49^ 

400 94 

66 32 


106 13 
148 61 
24 8 
152 30 
656 254 
664 i86 
172 36 


fl8,763 29,099 20,9X0 13,589 771121,774 33,09o 3,UX 5,984 2,190 27,928 
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The assessment oh the cultivated land in column 3 has been 
made at Re. 1-9-7 per acre: on cattle in coltimns 4 to 8 at one 
anna per head for cowSj bullocks, and buffaloes, and at a quarter of 
an anna per head for sheep and goats and the assessment on occa¬ 
sional cultivation in column 10 has been made at Be. 0-S-l 1 per 
acre, with additions for turmeric, ginger, and opium. 

Jaunsdf-B&war is entirely composed of a succession of hills 
and mountains, so that, to quote the words 
of Major Toung, “there is not a single 
spot of one hundred yards of level ground in the whole parganah.” 
Mr. Fraser also writes:—“There are no spreading valleys, no 
gentle undulation of ground, on which the eye can rest with plea¬ 
sure ; all is steep and difficult, toilsome rise and sudden fall.^' The 
great physical feature is the ridge separating the drainage area 
of the Tons from that of the Jumna. Commencing from Haripur- 
Byds near Kalsi it runs west of Chakrdta Deoban, and thence in 
a north-easterly direction to the Karamba peaks above Lok^r* At 
Bairat, where the Mussooree road joins this ridge, there is a peak 
having an - elevation of 7,399 feet above the sea, further north, 
near Ky^wa, another having an elevation of 6,558 feet. Then 
comes Deoban, 9,331 feet, another 8,730 feet, whence the range 
trends to the north-east, continued in Bajainari, 9,536 feet, and 
three other peaks, 9,200, 9,533, and 10,075 feet respectively, 
when it enters Tihri and loses itself in the spurs of Bandar- 
punch. From the main range, ridges are given off on either side 
towards the great rivers. Each of these ridges also gives off lateral 
spurs, the hollows between which form the beds of torrents that 
feed the numerous tributary streams of the Jumna on the east and 
the Tons on the west. Even in the hills, Jauns&r-Bawar has the 
character of being one of the wildest and most rugged tracts, afford¬ 
ing naturally very little level ground, and that only in small 
patches. The mountains are peculiarly rough and precipitous, 
there is much cliff and rock and few villages, 'so that the cultivation 
is necessarily small and very laborious. The whole rook almost 
is limestone, which no doubt gives the massy, irregular character 
to the mountains. The ravines are, as a rule, deep and sudden in 
their descent, often ending in dark chasms, sometimes wooded, but,. 
as often, exhibiting bare faces of precipitous rock, covered, here and 
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there, with a fine wiry grass, and merely affording space between for 
the roaring torrent that has worn a way for itself in the lapse of time. 

Half a century ago, the country on either side of the main ridge 
was thickly covered with noble forests of 
deodar^ and it is along it and its spurs that 
the existing forests occur. The Deoban hill, a prominent feature 
in the landscape whereirer the traveller proceeds, now contains but 
a few patches of deoddr^ though the south and east faces are well 
clothed with oak, chiefly hdu] ( Quereus incana) and moru {Q, dilatata)^ 
and on the top karshu (Q, semecarpifolia) is abundant. Below this 
last, but near the summit, mo7nnda or spruce fir {Abies Smithiana) 
mixed with 4bies Webbiana known under the same name, occur. But 
the glory of Jaunsar-Bawar is its virgin forests of deoddr: on the 
Lohkandi spur, the Bodhiya, Mashak, and Kotikauasur forests ; on 
the spur between the Ban4r and Chili streams, the Kaislohi forest; 
around the head of the Dharagad, the Totwa, Maura, and Lakhan 
forest, and to the west of them Chhijal, Koti and Bastil forests. 
To the west of the Tons is the Mandhaul forest.^ But besides these, 
large forests of oak, firs, spruce and scattered patches of deoddr 
fringe all the ridges and clothe the sides both of the main range 
and of the lateral spurs, and to the south near Kdlsi we have sdl^ 
bdkli^ dhdora, haldu, kusam^ khair^ and sisu^ some of which run up 
for a long way in the hot and confined valleys of the Tons and J umna 
to an elevation of nearly 4,000 feet. We have next the grey-oak, 
rhododendron and Andromeda between 5,000 and 7,500 feet: at the 
lower limit the chir pine (jR longi/olia) and at the upper, blue-pine 
(p. excelsa) and the deoddr^ and above these the deoddr^ moru^ and 
karshu oaks. There are four species of maple, horse chestnut, walnut, 
cypress, spruce, silver-fir, yew, and several species of Pyrus. 
s The Bodhiya forest lies to the west of Deoban about the 
Lohkandi peak, 10,181^ feet. The northern 
portion is known as Kanani, and the south¬ 
ern as Bodhiya. Colonel Pearson writes 

basin or valley in horizontal area may perhaps be about two miles in 
width by'one in depth ; but the numerous ravines and spurs which run down from 
the main ridge muSt give a much larger superficial area of forest. The rocks are 
lihiestoncs, and Very precipitous and the ravines are full of a rich depositor decayed 
vegetable matter, in which the deod&r seems to spring up^ with great vigor 
^ Report 2MA. mh May, 1869. 


Bodhiya. 
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wherever it has a chaece, and thousands upon thousands of youngf seedlings may 
be seen coming up, literally as thick as corn in a field.” But, except in place® 
where the forest has been closed, the seedlings are not permitted to come to matur¬ 
ity, as many hundreds of sheep from the neigbouring villages come to graze, and 
by nibbling oft the heads of the young shoots, reduce them to the condition of 
furze bushes. But the natural growth of the deodar in this well-protected basin is 
wonderful, and much still remains notwithstanding cuttings, 

Mashak is situated on the north or opposite side of the main Lohkandl spur to 
Bodhiya. The ridge itself on that side is tolerably covered with scattered patches 
of deoddr, intermingled with cypress on the higher ridges, and firs (chiefly spruce, 
mixed with some silver firs and chil) lower down. There are also oaks and rhodo¬ 
dendrons. Around the village of Mashak itself there has no doubt been formerly 
a considerable deoddr forest; but its contents have been largely cut down in past 
years; in no place can there be said to be a regular forest like Bodhiy a. Eastward 
towards Deoban, the forests get thicker, and numerous patches of deoddr 
found among the firs and oaks. All along, however, the spruce fir predominates^ 
and forms the staple portion of the forest. On the northern side of the main 
Lohkaudi spur there is a little forest, the nucleus of which is round a temple in a’ 
beantiful glen, about half-way between Lobkandi-ghat and Deoban, overlooking'one 
of the feeders of the Ban&r-gad. Immediately above the deoddrs at Koli, there is 
one of the finest and most noble forests of silver fir and spruce seen anywhere. 
The side of the limestone hill, covered with a rich vegetable deposit, is somewhat 
steep,,and the trees are all giants; and the forest underneath them being perfectly 
clear and free from undergrowth presents a very noble appearance. In a few 
places some young deoddrs (of which a very few old trees are mixed with the firs) 
springing up under the shade of the silver firs, to the supersession apparently of 
the proper offspring of the latter. Returning to Deoban, and following the main 
ridge northwards to the Karamba peak, deoddr is found scattered here and there 
sometimes in considerable quantities, especially on the west side of the range, and 
iu the ravines, which are very precipitous, running down into the head streams of 
the Banar-gad. After running for about six miles along the east side of the ridge, 
a steep path leads down through a forest of oaks and maple, with some firs, to a 
spur of*the Karamba peak, running down between the affluents of the Battar-g4d 
and Chili-gad. On this spur is situated the village of Kanani, and around'and 
above it is the fine deodar forest known as Kaislohi. Along the main range leading 
down to this spur, and on the grassy slopes which run up to the Karamba peak 
from its base, some exceedingl y noble deoddr trees are to be seen. These stand in 
clamps of five or six (more or less) in number, for the most part on little spurs or 
other places where a deeper deposit of earth remains than the steep slope of the hill¬ 
side usually admits of. Indeed, for the whole distance down to the village of Kanani, 
little else but deoddr is to be seen, mixed with some Pinus excelsa» The destruction 
from burning the jungle for hkilov temporary cultivation has here been very great. 
Crossing the Chili-gad stream, and ascending by a very steep paih"the next main 
spur, which separates the Dhara gad valley from that of the Chiligad, andthepar- 
ganahof Jaimsdr from Bawar, the forests at the head of the Dharagad, known by the 
names of Totwa and Dakhan or Lokar, are entered. These are by far the finest, 
most extensive, and most perfect of all the deoddr forests in the parganah. 
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West of the Jg,khni-IAni pass (7,050 feet) there is a high mountain iii the deep 
bay, on which there is a pure deoddr forest of considerable extent. From the 
steepness of the sides of the hill* the trees are not aS large as others, but the tim¬ 
ber seems exceedingly firm and well-grown. There is a magnificent view down 
the Rama-sera valley to the Jumna and across- the high ridges to Bandarpunch, 
from the summit to this mountain. There is also an excellent view of the forests, 
of Lakhan and Totwa, on the opposite side of the valley, Descending this ridge 
the Ohhajal spur is met, which, after dividing into two minor spurs, runs down into 
the Tons, near its junction with the Pahharu or Paban. Above Ohhajal there has 
been a fine deoddr forest, but it has been horribly mutilated for kJiil cultivation. 
Still there is a very considerable amount of good forest left, and much of the 
space that was cleared is again clothing itself with young deoddrs. Proceeding 
down the ridge towards the Tons, we find that it separates itself into two minor 
spurs, on one of which is situated the village of Koti and on the other that of 
Bastil. These spurs possess two small hut perfect forests of deoddr mixed in the 
upper portion with a good deal of exceedingly fine ekil. Crossing the Tons, by the 
jhula^ on the Simla road below Kuti, and ascending to Mandhaul, in the larger 
ravine above the bungalow, stretching up to the Bairach peak, there is a magnifi¬ 
cent deoddr forest nearly pure 

The Jumca touches the district first near Lakhamandal in Kbat 

Baunddr, in north latitude 30°-44;'-30"', and 

Biversi 

there receives the Kikndr stream on its 
right bank. The Eikndr, for some distance, separates Bdwar from 
R4a3asera in Tihri, and is of some local importance. Eight miles 
lower down the Jumna receives the Khatno-gdd^ which forms the 
boundary between Ehat Taplar and Khat Bangaon ; and further 
south the Seli-gad from Khat Seli, besides other minor torrents. 
After about 23 miles from its confluence with the Riknar, the 
Jumna turns west to its junction with the Tons below Haripur at an 
elevation of 1,529 feet above the level of the sea. About twd miles 
east of this confluence the Jumna receives the Amlawa, which^ rising 
on the southern slopes of Deoban, drains central Jaunsdr. Its drain¬ 
age area is bounded on the east by the main range already noticed, 
and on the west by a similar range of lower elevation connecting 
with the main range at Deoban. This latter chain therefore in the 
southern part of theparganah forms the water-parting between the 
Tons and Jumna systems. The Phaphara, Pahharu, or, according 
to Europeans, Pabar, rises in Basahr, and flowing through Raien- 
garh joins the Tons on its right bank near Seniya between hhats 
Deoghar and B4war. The principal affluents of the Tons (j.v.) on 
its right bank are the Ohandli, Dadu^ and Saran streams from Mat 
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Deoghar : on the left bank we have the Kirun-gdd in Bawar, the 
Dh4ra-gM in Phaniyar, the Banal-g^d in khat Sana and numerous 
other torrents. Canal-irrigation is irnpraoticable owing to the 
character of the country \ but the cultivators lead the minor streams 
over their fields wherever availablCj and use the water-power for 
their mills. The Tons is bridged at Maidrath (3,172 feet) and 
Bastil (2,960 feet) in khat B&war and at Sangota (2,550 feet) in 
hhat Barhm. There are bridges over the Jumna at Lahhwar (2,210 
feet) on the Mussooree road ; an iron suspension bridge below 
Kdlsi and close to it an iron girder bridge on the cart road. Floods 
are common and in some cases injure the fields. There are two 
main roads, {a) that from Mussooree to Simla by Lakhwdr and 
Ohakrata, and (5) the military cart-road from Kalsi to Chakrata. 
The latter is divided into two sections, one to Saya in Bamtdr,. 
eleven miles ; and the second thence to Chakrdta, seventeen miles. 
This road is bridged, but not metalled. There is also a bridle-path 
from Sdya to Ohakrata, nine miles. The first road in Jauusdr was 
constructed under the superintendence of Major Young in 1828 
from Kdlsi to Bastil, 35 miles as the crow flies, with a branch to 
Edjpnr. Roads are still much required and even good paths from 
four to six feet wide would do much to open up the resources of 
the parganah by affording an easy means of communication with 
Kdlsi and Chakrata. M uch has been done in this direction by the 
Forest Department; but as these roads are pricicipally for their own 
purposes, and lie through closed forest tracks, they are not of so 
much advantage to the people as they might be. 

Taking the khaU from Lakhwar northwards, the character of 
their capabilities for cultivation and physi¬ 
cal features are to be noticed, and we shall 
commence with the Jumna khats :— 

Lakhwdr lies in the extreme south-east along the Jumna, and is crossed by the 
Mnssooree and ChakrAta road. It ts composed almost entirely of terraced fields 
and the hills are dry and unproductive with little or no forest and a limited grazing, 
area. A little turmeric is grown, 

Fhartdr lies immediately to the north of Lakhwir and has much the same 
chatMter. The hills are precipitous, dry, and barren, little forest, not much 
grazing, a good deal of southern aspect, and a stony soil. 

Bhaldr lies to the north of Phartar, and comprises the tract north of Iifa‘>’that 
bungalow on the Mussooree road and, like the preceding, is hounded on, the ea°sf byi 
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tke Jamna. There is a great deal of good northern exposure in the cultiration^ 

hut little forest and not much grazing. 

Koru lies to the north of Bhalar between the SeU and Dahred streams. Here 
the hills are dry and barren with Tery little forest and not much grazing, and, 
though very highly cultivated, not very productive. The Jumna forms the eastern 
boundary. 

SeU is also bounded on the east by the Jumna and occupies the valley of the 
Sdi-gdd. It is one of the largest and finest khats running up from the Jumna to 
the rifie-range at Chakr^ta. 

Banga&n lies to the north of Seli and is drained by the Ningai-g&d ; a portion, 
of its cultivation extends as far as the northern boundary of cantonments. 

Tapl&r lies to the north of Bangaon, and is drained by the Khatno-gad. It is 
bounded on the east by the Jumna and is fairly off for cultivation, though badly off 
for roads. 

Baunddr^ to the north of Taplar, also lies along the Jumna, and though a very 
fine kkat^ is out of the way and unconnected with the rest of the pargauah. 

Turning now to the middle Ahais we have 

Panjgaon lies on the left of the Amlawa stream in a poor country, with bare 
bills, little forest or grazing, and is not very well off. 

Selugothan lies to the north of Panjgaon between the main range and the 
Amlawa, and possesses little forest or grazing, otherwise it is a fair khat 

Udpdlta^ to the north of Seli-goihan, occupies a similar position, and like it has 
but little forest or grazing land. The fields are terraced and absorb much labonr 
in repairs. 

Birnww lies between TTdpalta and Chakrata and had to give up much of its 
forest and* grazing land to cantonments. 

Bardsua is a very small khat within Bangaon to the north of cantonments. 

ifo&na also lies to the north of cantonments on the upper waters of the Da wan- 
gad. It has a deficient supply of grazing land, but a fair proportion of cultivation. 

JOudr lies to the east of Mohna and is similarly situate. 

Bisldr lies to the east of Da4r, and is drained by tbeBijad-gad ;'bat cultivation 
is either backward or stationary. 

Athgmn-uparli lies still further east on the left bank of the Bij4d-gad : it 
ihows a good extent of irrigated land, though the population is migratory. 

Bamtdr lies to the west of Chakrata, the cart-road running right through the 
centre of it, so that purchasers come up and carry away the surplus produce^ 
potatoes, turmeric, and ginger. 

Taking now the khats bounded on the west by the Tons, we have s— 

Bdna^ on the south, on the right bank of the AmUwa stream. The soilis poor 
and does not grow the more valuable crops. Irrigation is not much used. 

Bisdhal lies next, to the north, and is traversed by a path from Kalsi, which 
crosses the Tons by a rope-bridge at Tunyaya. There are fine table-lands, well 
irrigated, and good" turmeric and ginger cultivation. 

comes next, drained by the Dhawad-g&d and traversed by a road frou^ 

Eilsi. 

Jilgaim-eh^dM lies to the north of Silgaon. There is a good deal of cultivation, 
pennanent and tcmpoi^;^ and a considerahle area under ginger and turmeric. 
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ila/«telies to the north of the preceding, and is draihed by the ‘Maindar-gid 
and trayersed by a road. It is a small khat and has no irrigation. 

Disau is situate between Maleta and Dhanau, from the latter of which it is 
separated by the Amli&r'g^d. It is on the whole an average khati but, owing to 
quarrels amongst the villages, not so prosperous as it should be. 

Dhanait ha« lost some of its better lands by being enclosed as reserved forest* 
and is on this account somewhat badly oft for grazing land. 

Bharm lies to the north of Dhanau, and is very remote from markets 5 but there 
is a good deal of table-land on moist hills with a good northern exposure. There 
is some good temporary cultivation and a considerable amount of irrigation. 

Masau lies to the east of Bharm, and has had a good deal of its area enclosed by 
forests. It is separated from Bdwar by the Banar-g4d. 

Kalan or Kailo lies to the east of Masau on the left bank of the Ban4r-gad. 

Lakhan lies to the north of Masau and Kalan on the right bank of the Banar« 
g&d, and has lost a portion of its lands in litigation with Silgaon. 

Besides these there are the small khais of Bangau, Chhartari* Sothi, and 
Samalta, much mixed with other khats. 

The Bdwar khais ate represented by 

Bdwar is much cut up with enclosed forests. Most of its vilfages are in a very 
backward state, caused as much by the apathy of the inhabitants as by the posi* 
tion of the khat^ remote from markets, and with a more rigorous climate. 

Bdnadkar lies along the left bank of the Ohara*g4d, and was formerly incladedl 
in Bawar as a Map or sub-division of a Mat, It is better off as to markets and 
grazing land than Bllwar. 

Punaydr or Phaniyar lies to the east of Banadhar, farther up the Bhara-g&d 
valley, and was formerly a khag of BEwar. 

Silgaon lies farther east still and is crossed by the Simla road. It, too, waa 
one of the khags of BIwar. 

Dtoghar is the portion of Bawar on the right bank of the Tons. All these 
Bawar Mats are at present assessed at low rates and possess some of the best 
arable land in the parganah with plenty of grazing land and the means for irriga* 
tion 5 yet successive observers state that owing to the general idleness of the 
people they are worse off than those in the lower hhats. Although for the last 
twelve years large forest works have been carried on in their midst, hardly a man 
took the trouble to earn the high wages offered when even ten days work would 
pay his quota of land-revenue for the year, ^ 


Products, 


The zoology and botany of Jaunsar-Bawar has been noticed in 
previous volumes. The domestic cattle are 
of the small black-and>red, short-legged 
breed found throughout the hills, and are inl'erior to the plains 
cattle in size, strength, and as milch-oattle. They have increased 
very considerably of late years,^as the following figures show 

Bomedeatde. 

goats ^ 


7,430 

10,870 


28,460 

27,200 


Horned cattle. 


32,300 

35,270 


Sheep and 
goats. 


50,100 

64,800 


1848 

1830 


• •• 


1860 

1883 
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' They are subject to the same diseases as in Kumaun and Garh- 
w&l. There are not many buffaloes in the parganah, 771 according 
to the recent returns. The custom prevails of buying bull calves 
in the plains and keeping them for two years in the hills and then 
bringing them back to the plains for sale; the two years’ residence 
in the hills is supposed to strengthen the animals very much and 
enhance their value. 


Besides the timber of the forests tbe characteristic vegetable products are 
rice, manduiDUf wheat, barley, turmeric, ginger, red- 
pepper, tobacco, opium, potatoes, gums, and a' little 
maize. The rice is grown entirely in the valleys : some high, some low ; requires 
^ood land ; and is nearly always watered. A certain amount of dry rice is sown, 
hut the people don’t care to run rishs with it, and so, as a rule, they keep their 
dry lauds for manduwa, which is the chief article of food, Tbe plant is most hardy, 
and will apparently grow amongst mere stones and shingle It is a rain crop, but 
too much rain spoils it. A good year for rice is a bad year for manduwa^ and 
vice versL Wheat and barley ate grown a good deal on the hill tops. The seed 
is sown in the end of September, so as to germinate before the frost comes on. 
These crops depend entirely on snow: if there is a heavy fall of snow the crops 
are good : if not, they are bad. Turmeric and ginger are the most paying crops 
grown: they are grown on the high hills and table-land already spoken of, and 
also in the valleys where there is good irrigable land. A few square yards of 
•turmeric or ginger is quite sufficient for a family. The cultivation of potatoes is 
year by year increasing ; and if the people will only be careful about their seed, it 
•ought to continue a most paying crop. Potatoes are grown either on the high 
table-lands or on virgin forest soil on the slopes. The cantonment of Chakrata 
has been a great incentive to the increased cultivation of potatoes. Indian-corn is 
grown always at the village doors in small garden patches. Bed pepper is also 
grown in considerable quantities all over the parganah; opium is confined entirely 
to the high hills. If there are no hail and severe thunderstorms, it is a most 
paying crop ; but it is very risky, and requires a great deal of manure. Apricot 
and walnut trees abound; the fruit of the former is either exchanged amongst the 
.people themselves or sold in Chakrata ; that of the latter is largely exported. 
Tobacco is grown in small quantities for home consumption.” 

According to Mr. H. G. Ross there are three distinct styles of cultivation. 


System of cultivation. 


Rice, for instance, is grown in terraced beds made 
along the edges of all the rivers and streams, but sel¬ 


dom at levels over 3,000 feet, although some few are as high as 4,0U0 or 


4,500 feet; another style, and the most general, is that of terraces rising one 


above the other up the hill side. All these terraces have to be supported by stone 


retainittg-walls, varying-from a height of four to lO feet. The expense of making 
these walls is very great in time and trouble, because the cultivators make the 


wafis themselves. A landslip or an extra heavy thunder-shower will sometimes 
wash away a whole hill side of these terraces, thus either ruining the unfortuxmte 
cultivator, or involving him in fresh work for years to come. Wherever ther.e is 
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any good land these terraced fields exist. There are very many little isolated 
plots where fresh terraces csn be made and cultivation increased, but within 
village bo-unda there is nowhere a block of good iintilled land in one place suffi¬ 
ciently large to form a separate village. Wherever it is possible, wa^er is led on 
to these terraces from streams and springs : some of these ‘ kuls ’ or small canals 
are carried great diatancea through moat impracticable ground and at great ex¬ 
pense. The third style of cultivation is carried out where the tops of the hills 
form small table-land>^, round and smooth. Khats that have many such hill-tops 
are considered the most favoured ; the soil is always good and crops better than 
in the terraced lands. 

All the larger landholders keep ploughmen^of the Dom caste—Ad/is—who are 
serfs or bondsmen of the landholders ; they^reeeive no wages, but are fed and 
clothed by their m isters. Sometimes they are given a little land to cultivate for 
themselves, but they do not acquire any right in this land ; their employers defray 
all their marriage expenses. If one of these serfs dies, the landholder Jhas to look 
after his widow, should there be no other husband and children. If the widow 
marries again, she goes to the house of her second husband with her childreu 5 but 
the master of the second hasbind has to pay to the master of the deceased the 
amount advanced by him for mirriage or maintenance of children. No account is 
kept of the money spent in food and clothing daring the ploughman’s lifetime, as 
he is supposed to work that off 5 but an account is kept of all money advanced 
for marriage or money spent in the maintenance of young childreu after the de¬ 
cease of their father No interest is charged on these accounts. If the plough¬ 
man disagrees with his master, he cannot leave him until he pays off the advances 
against him, or until he finds another master agreeable to pay them for him. The 
landholders wanted very much to have a set of rules about these hdlis entered in 
the i€djib-u.Uarz as the system is opposed to British ideas, Mr. Ross refused to 
comply with the request. The landholders have once or twice brought coruplaints 
against hdlis to compel the return of the latter ; the cases have, as a matter of 
course, been thrown out at once, and so the hdlis must know that, if they choose, 
they can leave and go where they like. 

The Jaunaaris are very particular about their houses : they all have double- 
storied houses, and in many instances three and four stories. In the lower hhats 
the wood work of these houses is deodar procured from the higher khats, but the 
covering is slate; in the upper hhats the roofing is deoddr, split planks being used. 
The upper AAof people say there is no slate in their khats, but the reason apparent¬ 
ly is that it is easier for the people to split deoddr than to quarry slate. They 
have hitherto bad as much deoddr as they could use, and so there has been no in¬ 
centive to look for slate. The people drink a great deal of a kind of beer made in 
the following manner In the rains they make thick cakes of the roots of some 
trees and barley meal; these cakes are stored up, and when they want beer they 
break up one of these cakes with some cooked china and sawak, and soak the mixture 
in water for eight or nine days ; they then strain off the|liquor and drink it and also 
eat the refuse. In December and January a great deal of drinking goes on, many 
people being drunk the whole time: all kind of work is stopped, and nothing is 
thought of but feasting and drinking. They shut up sheep in a room and feed 
them upon oak leaves. Each man takes his turn of killing a sheep and^feasting h:s 
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brethren* Owing to the severity of the weather there is little or no work possible 
at that season except looking after the cattle^ and this is left to the women : the 
Brahmans do not, as a rule, drink. 

In 1827, the products of the parganah itself were sufScient for the 
consumption of the small population ; but now considerable quanti¬ 
ties of food-grains are imported from the plains. Generally speaking, 
the hhats situate on the road between Mussooree and Chakrdta 
and one large Tchat in the neighbourhood of Chakr&ta itself are the 
best; the next or average class comprises the hhats situate in fairly 
advantageous positions with reference either to Kalsi or OhakrSta, 
and the last class are those which are at a distance from markets 
and those which are in the neighbourhood of large forests as well 
as those which have but little irrigated land to depend on. The 
area for the extension of cultivation is limited; but still there has 
been progress, the number of ploughs increasing from 2,400 in 
1848 to 4,600 in 1860. Excluding the tract under Government 
forests, a late calculation gives the cultivated area as 18,763 acres 
(1,682 acres irrigated), and the cultivable area as 620 acres. The 
first-class land consists of manured land devoted usually to rice 
cultivation; and of this 9,979 acres and of second-class land 7,112 
acres were dependent on rain. The reddish clay is considered the 
best for cultivation and that of a darker colour not so good. The 
worst sort containing sand and gravel is here known as sankrdnL 

There are only two classes of rent paid in the whole parganah, 
one is one-third of the produce, which is 
given by the cultivators of the temple lands 
and the common village lands. The other occurs among the non-occu¬ 
pancy tenants of Haripur and By&s, who pay their landlords one- 
sixth of the produce and some minor dues. The value of the produce 
of an acre of irrigated land is estimated at Rs. 24, and if sown with 
a second crop at Rs. 40. The average revenue rate in 1872 at half 
rates fell at Rs. 2-8-0 on irrigated one-crop land and Rs. 4 on irri¬ 
gated two-crop land; Re. 1-4-0 on first class one-crop unirrigated 
land and Rs. 2 on the same with two crops ; second class dry land 
was assessed at Re. 0-13-4 and land allowed to lie fallow, of which 
one-fourth is cultivated every year, at Re. 0-8-11 on this one-fourth. 
These assessments varied with the proximity to markets and the 
general charact^ o£ each hhaU The oecasional cultivation meay bef 
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classed mth the culturable, and so the average rate on cultivation 
was Ee. 1-15-0 per aqre and on the assessable area Re. l-8»0 per 
per acre: the figures for the whole province being Be. 1-9-7 and 
He, 1-4-3 respectively. The result of the revision of settlement in 
1883-84 gives a rate of about Re. 1-9-0 per acre on the cultivation. 
As in Kumaun, the local measurement is not in bfghas, but in a 
measure of capacity called a pdtha. The kachcha ser is called a ser; 
and a pakka ser is two and-a-half sers and four kachcha sers make 
one pdtha of urd or rice ; and the quantity of land sown by that 
amount of seed is a pdtha. Sixteen pdthas make one don^ and 
twenty dom one khar. At the settlement the bigha of four to an 
acre was used. In the local measures, the practice here agrees with 
that in Garhwdl and Kumaon before the Usi was introduced 
there. 

The following villages^ are held free of revenue chiefly to sup¬ 
port the Mahasu-deota, and would otherwise be assessed at Rs. 154 
a year, viz,^ Lakhamandal, Nard, Mendr4th (Maindrot), Bart&r, 
Hanoi (Onol), Phart&r and Chhatra. 

The cultivators are either E4jputs or Brahmans, and all put 
their hand to the plough. In 1875, the agricultural population 
comprised 16,812 proprietors, the maurdsi cultivators of the local 
code, and 12,661 non-proprietary cultivators, the ghair-maurusis of 
the code, and 10,597 labourers and others. Proprietors may sell 
or otherwise dispose of the lands held by them, but tenants can only 
dispose of their rights to the landholder whose land they cultivate. 
Tenants pay in cash (khara) or in kind (iww). If a proprietary 
cultivator runs away, his land should first be given to bis nearest 
relative; but if he have none, the saydna of the khat should make it 
over to some other proprietary cultivator. If this be not agreed 
to, then the saydna should give it to some non-proprietary tenant, 
fixing the quota of revenue to be paid by him. If this cannot be 
arranged the land lies fallow and the quota is distributed over the 
whole khat. This is to prevent any of the Uom caste getting pos¬ 
session of the land, and might well be expunged from the local 
code. If the runaway returns and desires to resettle, he^can claim 
his land within five years on payment of arrears accrued. If the 
saydna confers proprietary rights on a cultivator not possessed of 
^ G. 0. No. S72A, dated 21st March, 1874. 
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them (ghair-maurtisi), then the latter pays a fee of two rupees to 
the iaydna, four rupees and a goat to the khat panchayat, and two 
rupees to the residents of the village in which he becomes a pro- 
prietary cultivator {maur'dsi). 

Thero have been several attempts at enumerating the people 
of Jauns4r-B4war. In 1882, Colonel Young 
returned the number of landholders or cul¬ 
tivating proprietors at 2,469: in 1834, Mr. Ross gave the number 
of families at 829 asdmi^hliudkdBhts and 2,421 asami zamindirs; 
the latter numbering 17,278 souls. In 1848, the former had 
increased to 5,755 souls and the latter to 19s471 souls. In 1860-61 
the total of both classes numbered 30,585 souls. In 1872 the re¬ 
turns sho 9 ved 40,046 in habitants (23,114 females.) The census of 
1881 gives a total of 45,117 (25,400 females). The population is 
entirely Khasiya, and comprises the usual divisions into Brahmans, 
Rajputs, and Doms. The first are chiefly Bhats or Sarasutis, the 
second Rawats, and the third are Dorns clashed according to their 
occupations into blacksmiths, carpenters, and minstrels, &c. All 
worship Mahasu and towards the east are many who worship the 
Nagas. The people are interesting as showing a Khasiya popula¬ 
tion several centuries behind their brethren in Kumaon in civili¬ 
sation and still pi’eserving the peculiar customs that mark their 
representatives further west. The distaste for milk and the pro¬ 
duce of the cow is a link in the chain connecting them with the 
people in the Indus valley to the present day, and with the Kators 
of Chitral, and fortunately we have accurate records of many of 
their peculiar arrangements. Of the entire population in 1881 
44,184 were Hindus, 726 were Musalmans(chiefly in cantonments), 
140 were Christians, 48 were Sikhs, and 19 were Jainas. 

The detailed figures of the census of 1872 give the castes and 
their numbers. Out of a total of 39,313 Hindus 4,371 are record¬ 
ed as Brahmans; 18,985 as Rajputs, and 14,500 as Doins, Of the 
last 2,420 are entered as B&jgis or minstrels, the attendants on the 
Mahasus, 3,731 as Kolis, 3,204 as Dorns, 2,866 as Cham^rs and the 
remainder as Chandls, Lohars, Badis, &o., thus accounting for- 
37,856 out of the whole Hindu population. If we further deduct 
244 Jogis and 30 Goadins, we obtain 1,183 members of other castes>. 
chiefly of plains origin. These figures show how very truly Jaun- 
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s4r is a representative Khasiya tract and forms a very important 
link between the almost comple'tely Hinduised Khasiyas of Ku- 
maon and their brethren converts to Isidm on the ethnical frontier 
in the mountains of the Hindu Kush, and apparently gives customs 
and practices of the Khasiya race in full force at the present day 
which distinguished them a thousand years ago. Jauns&r is a 
kind of ^sleepy hollow,’ within the hills in which the changes 
wrought in the outside world have had but little influence until 
the British settlement officer and forest officer came amongst them, 
and on these two and on the influences from Chakrita much of its 
future prosperity or the reverse must depend. 

The manners and customs of the people are of a character very 

different from the Hindus of the plains. 

The local * code.’ ^ 

Some have received a semi-judicial sanc¬ 
tion by being embodied in the famous dastilr-uUaml^ or ^ Code of 
Common Law,’ drawn up under the superintendence of Mr. Ross 
in the settlement of 1848. The most remarkable is polyandry, a 
j^actice declared by Major Young in 1827 to be on the decline, 
but which is unquestionably common to this very day. Indeed, a 
bachelor without brothers, it is alleged, experiences some difficulty 
about getting a wife. The marriage ceremony is conducted with¬ 
out much formality and is thus described :— 

Only the Mia and Rawat castes intermarry with the Kunet and Bhat castes. 
Brahmans, and Kijpiits: the marriage ceremony is 

MarriflgG. 

called jhajera. The bridegroom’s father gives the 
father of the bride one rupee as earnest-money; the father of the young woman 
will give him a dinner of puris (cakes); this makes the betrothal binding. The 
bride’s father having dressed the yonng woman in a chola (shawl), ddman or 
ffiighral (petticoat) and dhdtu (head-dress) and having given her as many vessels^ 
&c., as in his power, goes with all his relatives to the bridegroom’s father’s house, 
and the bridegroom’s father gives them one or two dinners and a present. The 
bridegroom’s father, if he declines to fuldl the contract, shall not take hack his 
earnest-money; but if the bride’s father retracts and gives the bride in marriage 
to any one else, he shall pay sixty rupees. When a son and heir is born alms 
shall be given according to the means of the parent; and if any one be in great 
sorrow, their relatives give them a he-goat and a rupee. If any person of low 
caste runs away with the wife of a respectable man, either the person who runs 
away with her or any person who allows them to remain in his district must pay 
Bs. 126 , or else the woman and her paramour must leave the district. If inti 
macy previously existed, the man should pay twenty-five rupees through the 
saydna. If a man of respectable caste seduces a woman of respectable caste, 

45 
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the fine is sixty rupees. Women are free to choose their first hnshands and to 
leave them if dissatisfied on condition, writes Mr. Willi.'ims, of the second hus- 
hand*s defraying the expenses of the previous wedding. Younger brothers 
legally have only the usufruct of their senior’s wife, for she and her children 
are held to be the exclusive property of the eldest brother. Hence he keeps 
both women and children in the event of the household being broken up, and 
the rest of the fraternity going to lire elsewhere. The custom of polyandry 
is supposed to promote good fellowship among brothers, and is (or used to be) 
observed so consistently that if a mother-in-law dies leaving an infant son, the 
daughter-in-law is, properly speaking, bound to rear the hoy and marry him 
herself when he attains the a^e of puberty. A married woman is called 
mami, and mamu is a common salutation when addressing a person not related 
to the speaker. It is almost needless to add that there is a considerable amount 
of freedom between the sexes. Another very marked peculiarity in the habits 
of the people is their extreme uncleanliness, all the more conspicuous on 
account of the comparative paleness of their complexion and scantiness of their 
clothing, the nature of which is familiar to every one who has ever had occasion 
to make » journey to a hill station.” 

The local civil code is particular in the appointment of saydnas^ and 
thus describes their duties The head man of the khat or mahdl is the 
aaydiia. He is to keep the landholders contented, to collect the dues of Govern¬ 
ment according to custom only, equal shares according to the capabilities of each 
one; to settle all quarrels ; to look after the welfare of new cultivators, and to 
obey the orders of Government. If any cultivator does not pay his dues, the 
saydna may sue him in court, and if a cultivator run away, the saydna may distrain 
his effects, and if these means fail he may redistribute the phani or revenue-roll, 
and must send it in before 1st April in each year, so that it may be examined before 
the seasonal cultivation commences. On the death of a saydna his eldest son 
succeeds ; and if he be a minor or mentally or morally unfit for the office, the title 
remains with him, and his brother or any other son of the deceased may do the 
work as deputy. If a saydna so desire he can appoint his eldest son to the oflSce 
in his lifetime, but his brothers have no claim to the ofiSce because of their being 
landholders. The saydna may, howeyer, allow them to receive a portion of the 
bisaunta or fees of office, and as a matter of fact it frequently happens that the 
individual shares are very small where there is a large family and some grumbling 
ensues : but the fees were primarily not intended as a family endowment, but as a 
remuneration for work done. In case of division of property, the saydnachdri is 
not distributed. A younger son cannot take the title of saydna. If the eldest son 
dies with issue, such issue can claim the title, and no one else. When the eldest son 
dies*without issue, the deceased’s brother can succeed. In each hkat there are several 
saydnas^ but he whose authority extends over the whole khat is the head saydna 
and his village is the khdnd village. The saydna may he dismissed by Government 
for injuring the revenue, acting contrary to orders, oppressing the cultivators, 
wrongfully levying fines, &c. In such a case, the person who has the next best 
claim and is suitable for the ofiace willj if approved by the superintendent, he 
appointed. Should a saydna desire to resign, he can do so thus t—First he resigns 
his claim to bis brother, then to any other person j but the rightful owner cannot 
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ee it so as to destroy the rights of the next person. In many hhais there is ia 
each village an officer called chakrduta, to whom the saydna from his own share 
gives one or two rupees, or at the termination of any suit makes the landholders 
pay him something. The chakrduta works under the saydna^ who may dismiss 
him and appoint another. If a saydna have to attend the court at Kalsi or else* 
where, he is entitled to a cooly as a servant and another to carry a load : he also 
receives a ser of dour from each landholder. In lieu of other dues/the saydna 
receives a cess of five per cent, and half an anna in the rupee on the total revenue 
paid by his khat to cover his expenses when employed on the business of the hhaU 
If a proprietor wishes to dispose of his land he must first, through the saydna^ 
obtain permission of the shareholders in his village 
Sale and mortgage. proprietors in the khat. If a person 

of his own khat desires to purchase it, he cannot sell to a stranger. In either sale or 
mortgage the person in possession is responsible for the revenue. In deeds of 
mortgage there must be a clause declaring that only the zaminddri rights are 
mortgaged, not the land itself; but when the mortgagee takes possession, he is only 
entitled to it until his claim has been satisfied by usufruct or otherwise, or until 
the time agreed on has elapsed. The mortgagor is also responsible for the 
revenue and all changes of possession must be entered in the phant. The mort¬ 
gage can be completed only by permission of the saydna. No period is usually 
fixed, and no fees are paid except four annas for the deed which is registered by 
the patwSri. In cases of sale, fees are paid to the saydna and attesting witnesses. 
In regard to bargains it is unusal to exchange written documents. If a dispute 
arises and the debtor denies the whole debt, the creditor has to swear to it in the 
name of his deity; but if the debtor denies onlya part, the creditor takes that, 
part and makes an oath as regards the remainder. As regards interest, the 
debtor has to give eight puhha sers of corn at each harvest (called km) for each 
rupee until the original sum is paid up. If the debtor becomes insolvent, the 
creditor takes the original amount and foregoes the kut or takes double the 
principal in coin. With regard to grain debts, the custom is that for one year, 
the original is increased by one-half, and in the second year the accumulated 
amount or whatever remains unpaid of it is increased by one-half. If the debtor 
becomes poor the debt is measured by three times the original amount. In Chhar* 
tfiri, Maleta, Kothi, Rangau, andHaripur the entire family of the saydna is entitled 
to participate in the fees. One person is made sadr-sayana and all the others 
are saydnas. All the cultivators are ghair-maurdsis and have not the power to sell 
their holdings, and the saydna can make them cultivate their lands or take the 
land away.^ 

On the death of a cultivator, leaving a widow and young children, if the 

widow takes to herself another husband, he cap claim 
Distribution of property. 4 . 1 .. i-a.j. 

the tenure of her first husband as a hereditary tenant 

but in such cases it is customary to make a settlement to this effect in writing : — 

Two-thirds of the land so taken over shall belong to the children of the former 

husband and one-third to any children born of the second husbaaid ; if, however, a 

cultivator should at his death be in debt and have no heirs, then whoever takes 

^ The rules of the * dastdr-uUaml * were incorporated in the eugagement papera 
for each khaif but have since been modified. 
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possession of his effects is liable for and must pay his debts. If four brothers 
have two or perhaps one wife between them, and four or five daughters are born, 
and one of the brothers marries again, the children are not shared between them, 
but remain with the woman and the woman cannot go to the younger brother, 
iMit must live with the elder ; hut the childreu are entitled to equal shares from 
the four brothers, which are paid to the elder. If they separate, the elder brother 
hears the expenses of the marriages. Goods are divided thus :—After deducting 
one thing of each kind and one field for piians, rights on account of seniority 
and half of that field (AancAw) for the youngest, all the rest are divided equally 
among them. But if there should be any self-acquired land (by purchase, mort¬ 
gage, &c.) or if there be encumbered land, it is also divided. The saydna distributes 
the shares and receives one sheep, one goat, one dish, one weapon, and five rupees. 
The panchdyat receives five rupees and the villagers two rupees. But if they are 
poor no fees are levied and none are paid on cattle. If the mother or father be 
alive, the children with whom they live must provide them wtth a cow, plate, 
clothes, budlen currie, hut if there are two fathers or mothers, the second receives 
nothing. If any man has three wives and they have children in unequal numbers, 
i.e., if one have two and another three, at the time of sharing, the children all 
receive equal shares except that the sou with whom the first mother has to live 
receives a little more. If two brothers have one wife and have two children at 
the death of the wife, and both brothers marry again, and after the marriage the 
elder brother dies leaving four sons at the time of sharing, after deducting the 
half of the whole property for the children by the first marriage, the remainder 
is divided into six equal shares j from these six shares two more besides the half 
previously deducted are given to the chUdren by the first marriage. Daughters 
can claim no share in the paternal property; only the following is the custom 
that the father should provide whatever is necessary for the marriage ceremonies, 
and if he have any grown-up brothers he should get them married. 

The system of deciding oases by oath in temples or elsewhere 


Decision by oath. 


noticed under Kumaon prevail also here. 
One of the rules of the local ^ civil code’ 


runs as follows:—If there should be a quarrel with any other khat 
about boundaries, it is settled either by panohdyat or by making oath, 
but it is settled by oath only where it cannot be settled hjpanchdgat. 
The person in possession should take the oath, and if the, mydna is 
interested he must take the oath, and in case he should refuse the 
opposite party should be given the oath. Any quarrel aboufe the 
lands in each hliat is settled in this way.’’ Owing to the evils 
inherent in such a system it was added that all decisions arrived at 
should be reported in fifteen days to the Superintendent and also 
any objections, in default of which the decision would be main¬ 
tained. That this practice has a bad effect on the people themselves 
is shown by the following extract from a recent report:— 
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Whenerer the saydaas settle A dispute relating to land, they'should also be 
obliged to record their decision in the patwari^s register, and if the custom of 
deciding cases by oath could be entirely abolished, the parganah Jwould be much 
benefited. Under the rules of the “ ” decision by oath was only 

Allowed when no other mode of settling a dispute could be found ; but in practice 
arbitrators invariably record in their decisions that the party in possession should 
take oath to confirm his possession and this practice tends to keep up ill-will for 
ever. I have done all in my power to discourage oaths, never allowing them to be 
taken when I could avoid it, as when an oath has passed between two parties, if 
anything happens to the person who took it, his adversary always declares that he 
took a false oath, and it is a sign of displeasure on the part of the gods, and for 
fear of further manifestations of their displeasure he at once relinquishes the 
land or property. The opposite party, however, is equally unable to take posses¬ 
sion, and 80 the land, if that was the subject of the dispute, is left to lie waste. 
There is a similar superstitious custom by which the wrath of the gods is invoked 
against an enemy- If a man has a grudge against any one, he takes up some 
earth out of his enemy’s field and lays it at the shrine of one of the gods with 
prayers and offerings. If after that any misfortune happens to his enemy, it is 
looked upon as a sign of displeasnre on the part of the god,^^and the poor man has 
to relinquish the field and let it go to waste. These disputes are carried to such an 
extent that generations after the oath has passed they are recollected, and 1 could 
mention instances in which the parties or in case of a boundary dispute the whole 
khai will not eat or sleep in their opponent’s Tillage. 1 was the more particularly 
struck with the inconvenience resulting from this practice when the question of 
establishing schools was drst brought forward, as 1 found that the boys from one 

were not even allowed to attend a school in their enemies’ village; and to show 
the length to which this is carried I may state that though in years long gone past 
there was a dispute over the boundary of two khats which has jast been settled 
amicably before me, yet still the remembrance of the old oath remains, even 
though the parties are now on friendly terms, at least ostensibly so.” 

An oath by the Mahasu at Hanoi is the most solemn that can be 
taken. A custom now prohibited, but whioh 
is proved to have existed by many a ruined 
house and waste field, was that in oases of disputed possession a 
party took a stone from the field or a portion of the mud from the 
walls of the house and offered them to Mah6sn, with the result that 
no one could cultivate the field or occupy the house— a very con¬ 
venient way of annoying oner's enemy. Another custom men¬ 
tioned in the local code is that where the Mahdsus ordered the 
land or house to be freed, this order was made known by the 
Mallas who came from Grarhwal for the purpose. Some account 
of the Mahdsu has been given elsewhere.^ There were four 
Mahasus—Bdsak, Pibasak, Baitha, and Ohalta. The first three 

^ Gaz» XL 836. 
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live in temples, the last moVes about from khat to khat. The prin¬ 
cipal temple is at Onol or Hanoi on the left bank of the Tons in 
B&war at the north of the parganah. There is a second at Tahnii 
in Mat Panjgaon to the east of Kalsi at the south and a third at 
Anwar ; whilst the fourth taking up his head-quarters in Bairatin 
k/iat Korn perambulated the parganah. Basak and Pibasak have 
migrated to Tihri, and Baitha and Ghalta are now the Mahfisus 
of Jaunsar-Bawar. Mr. Williams gives another account of the 
origin of the worship of Mahdsu :— 

According to Brahmanical traditions, at a remote era of time, a man 
plOTighing in the parganah of Bukan (now Deoghar) saw a snake, which, erecting 
itself before him, said, I am sent by the Divinity raise near this place an image 
to be worshipped; call it the Mahasu deota and it will reveal to you laws that 
are to be obeyed. On learning this vision of the cultivator, some Brahmans 
made an image and placed it in the field where the snake had appeared, and 
after some time had elapsed it was inspired to give them the following instruc¬ 
tions, the observance of which secure the devout from the evils of the present 
world and insure their happiness in the next,, visf,— 

First, never to sleep in a bed with four legs. Second, never to drink pure 
milk. Buttermilk is permitted, but it is meritorious to abstain from eating the 
butter, it being more praiseworthy to burn it at the places appointed for the 
worship of the Mahdsu deota. Third, always to pcrifice the finest goats at the 
demigod'^s sbrine, and if similar sacrifices elsewhere fie abstained from—so much 
the better.” Mr. J. B. Fraser mentions a temple at the village of Bankauli, not 
fax from Lakha Mandal, in Hat Baundar, sacred toJMahdsu, whom he considers 
identical with Mabddeo. He describes the shrine, however, as being built on a 
Tibetan model.” 

The Onol temple is about forty miles from K41si, and is 
now the head-quarters of Baitha and Chalta. The latter used 
to visit Jaunsar and Jubal alternately staying for twelve years 
in each, much to the annoyance of the people. Mr. Williams 
tells us that with the Mahasu came fifty to seventy attendants, 
besides dancing-girls and others. It was, however, necessary 
to invite him through his Wazfr, and such was the dread of 
his wrath that an invitation was seldom wanting. On receiving 
the invitation the deity was placed in a pa/ki covered with' 
silver and after certain ceremonies was escorted by crowds of 
Worshippers to his new residence. Those unconnected with the 
deity were only fed for one day, hut the regular attendants 
seldom remained less than six months or as long In fact as they 
received entertainment. 
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To defray the cost of the entertainment, collections had to be 
made from the different khats in the division at the rate of eight 
annas a house or more, according to the means of the proprietors. 
Many other contributions were also exacted, such as ghi, goats, 
supplies of various sorts, amounting altogether to a heavy tax upon 
the people, who attributed the occurrence of an accident in any 
village to the indignation of the nnpropitiated Mahasu. To check 
these exactions, Major Young passed a summary order at K41si, 
in the presence of the assembled saydnas^ banishing the deota and 
his attendants from JaunsAr-Bdwar, and also commanded the 
Wazir to abstain from accepting any invitation on the part of 
Mahasu without the sanction of Government. In a recent report 
it is, however, stated that it continues to give trouble to this day. 

The first Wazir whose name is on record was Rup Sinh^. He 

^ died at Bastil in 1826, leaving two sons fay 
The Wazir of Mahasu. , *=* ^ 

aifterent mothers. Both pretended to suc¬ 
ceed to the Wazirship. Their conflicting claims caused two fac¬ 
tions, and the dispute was referred to Major Young for decision. 
He decided the case in favour of Ugar Sen, the elder brother, but 
the adherents of the younger, Ram Nath, on their return to Bastil, 
repudiated the judgment and sent an invitation to the Mahasu, 
who made a visitation to the Kandi division, which materially 
interfered with the settlement recently concluded. The fine and 
imprisonment of the principal offenders put a stop to their excesses. 
The present Wazir, Karan Singh, resides at Bastil; he has fallen 
into evil courses and is held in small respect, not being even 
entitled to the compliment of a chair. It is, however, said that 
were he to reform, he would be, like the older members of the 
family, venerated as much as the deity himself. 

The dialect of Jaunsar is almost unintelligible to the people of 
Language plains and is akin to the patois spoken in 

the neighbouring states of Tihri and Jubal: 
thus :— gad, ^ a stream ’; pujhar, ‘ wood *; nyar, ^ graFS ’ ; cliiskiya, 
^burned’; hamiwa, Ho walk,’are words unknown in the plains. 

There is little education, though a few schools have been estab¬ 
lished ; the people, however, are anxious that their children should 
bo taught, and a cess has been levied to provide a school in each 

1 Mr. note. 
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hhaU There are nnmerous applications for schools; but until 
further funds exist, there is little hope of establishing a suflScient 
number ; and without education the people must remain behind the 
rest of the British hill districts. In this respect as in others the 
contrast is not advantageous for the administrators of Jauusfir 
when compared with Garhwal and Kumaon, and one can well 
understand the complaints of the people that though a cess has 
been levied for the purpose, most of the hhats have still no schools. 
There is no jail and no police. The lock-up at ChakrSta and 
K&lsi serves for the one and the saydnaa for the other. Roads 
are still urgently wanted all over the parganah. The establish¬ 
ment of Ohakrdta has given it a good road from KSlsi, and has 
also been the means of keeping that from Mussooree to the can¬ 
tonment in good repair, and the forest works on the Tons have 
necessitated the making of a good road from Chakrata to the 
borders of the district in Bdwar. There was a line of road cut from 
Chakrata to the Tons on a direct line to Simla by Mr. F. 
Williams; but although the road would he very useful if the PanjSb 
Government would agree to make their portion of it, still it is 
not re<iuired on its projected scale so far as the district wants are 
concerned. The remaining roads such as they are can barely be 
kept in order with the funds available, and four feet or six feet 
paths might be multiplied all over the parganah with advantage. 

Jauns4r-Bawar^ came with Debra Ddn into the possession of the 


Fiscal history. 


British in 1815. The Jfirst .settlement was 
made by Captain Birch for 1815-16 to 


1817-18 at Rs. 16,247 a year, exclusive of miscellaneous revenue, 


customs, and transit dues collected at Kdlsi, and amounting to 


Es. 1,753. Captain Birch was succeeded by Captain Ross, who 
made the second settlement from November, 1818 to October, 
|1821 at Rs. 15,703 for land-revenue and Rs. 1,298 for customs. 
iCSpfain Young took charge in April, 1819, and in 1821 made the 
thir^settlement, which was also for three years, from November, 
1821 to October, 1824, at the same rate as before. This settle- 
j ment appears to have worked well, as no coercive measures were 
necessary for the realisation of the revenue demand. The fourth 
settlement for. 1824 to 1827 was fixed ■ at Es. 17,282 for land- 

1 From Mr, 0. R. C, Williams, Memoir on Dehra Dfin. 
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revenue and Rs. 1,419 on aoeount of customs and included 
Es. 1,485 due to the chauntras and sayctnas noticed hereafter. 
This settlement was extended for a farther period of two years, 
and at its conclusion, in 1829, Major Young made further proposals 
for a new settlement. Before taking up this settlement we must 
refer to the peculiar machinery existing in Jaunsar-Bawar for the 
distribution and collection of the land-revenue which, though in 
many respects similar to that found in Garhwdl at the con(j^uest 
: has many features peculiar to itself; and for this purpose we shall 
! avail ourselves chiefly of Mr. Williams’ careful summary. 

The hereditary indigenous revenue officers constituted the 
machinery not only for collecting but for 

Chauntras and saj/^aas. i. 

distributing the revenue. The parganahs 
of Jaunsar and Bawar were divided into kJiats or collections of 
villages, at the head of which were officers termed saydnas similar 
in every respect to the mydnas of Garhwal and the kamins of 
Kumaon. The four most influential saydnas were called ehauntras^ 
and formed a conclave {chauntru)^ to which was submitted the 
gross sum assessed on the parganahs as revenue. This they 
distributed over the khatSy and the saydnas of each khat re-distri¬ 
buted the sum allotted to the khat over each village within his 
jurisdiction. The village again fixed the sum to be con¬ 

tributed by each proprietor within the village. All were then 
jointly and severally responsible for the entire assessment. 

The entire community had one mahajan or banker, Din Dayal 
Ram, resident at Kalsi, who became their surety {mdtzdmin) for the 
punctual payment of the revenue on the appointed day. The 
surety paid up the revenue and debited the sum due by each pro¬ 
prietor to him as a personal account with interest from the date fixed 
for payment without reference to the * date when the mcmey was 
actually paid, and this was considered a lawful perquisite of the 
office. The chauntras were not only revenue officers, but had 
also civil and criminal jurisdiction, having “ plenary power to 
flog, imprison, multilate, and execute” up to a very recent date. 
As revenue officers they received salaries of Rs. 40, Rs. 60 or 
Rs. 100 a year. The say anas of each khat had similar powers in a 
lesser degree within their own khats^ and enjoyed an allowance of 
five per cent, on the collections as bisaunta similar to the lambarddr’s 

46 
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fees of the plains. The emoluments of the surety were consi¬ 
derable : he had a quarter anna per cent, or one month’s interest on 
the gross revenue termed ganth-kholai or fee for opening his 
money-bags, besides interest at the rate of Rs. 18*12 per cent, per 
annum on each of the four annual instalments calculated as due 
six months before the actual date of payment. 

Such was the administrative machinery ; and after consultation 
Major Young recommended that a proposal made by the cliamtras 
to give Rs. 1,000 additional as land-revenue and to furnish 300 men 
daily for eight months to complete a road to Bastil from K41si should 
be accepted, and on this basis the fifth settlement from 1829 to 1834 
was concluded, giving a land-revenue of Rs. 15,354 and a decrease 
of Rs. 505 in the customs. The next settlement for 15 years ^ 1834-35 
to 1848-49) was also the work of Major (now Colonel) Young, then 
also Superintendent of the Dtin, at a revenue of Rs. 21,412, includ¬ 
ing customs and cesses. The land-tax amounted to Rs. 16,280. 
There is nothing on record to show how any of these settlements 
were made. The several officers appear to have made nothing more 
than a rough estimate of the capabilities of the parganah, and this 
being accepted by the chauntru was distributed over each khat, the 
fndlzdmin at K41si collecting and paying in the revenue on due 
date to the tahsild&ri. 

j Previous to the annexation of this parganah to the Ddn, an officer 
styleddiw&n was stationed at Kalsi, who per¬ 
formed all the duties of an amin and tahsilddr. 
To Bakir Ali, appointed diwdn in 1818, Colonel Young attributes 
*^the flourishing and orderly state of the parganah,” and on JBdkir 
All’s obtaining the appointment of tahsilddr at Dehra in 1830, 
Colonel Young recommended the abolition of the post of diwdn at 
Kdlsi. At the same time Din Dayal Rdm, the old surety for the 
revenue, died, and between his son Kirpa Ram and the chauntras a 
fierce quarrel arose with no independent local officer present to inter¬ 
pose his good offices and settle their disputes. These matters came to 
Mr. Vansittart’s notice in 1844, and he removed Kirpa Rdm from 
office, who was again restored by Mr. A. Ross in 1846. On this the 
chauntru or assembly of chauntras demurred and set up a rival surety. 
They were met by an order from the Superintendent declaring thorn* 
relieved of their functions for the time being. 
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The chauntru not only continued their opposition, but exacted 
a large sum of money to pay their expenses to Agra in order to 
appeal to the Lieutenant-Governor. This, with a visit from the 
deity Mahdsu, whose Wazir was at this time particularly exacting, 
induced the people to listen to the remonstrances of Mr. Ross 
when he visited the parganah in 1849. The Governor-General hap¬ 
pened to pass through the parganah in the same year, and was beset 
with complaints from the two factions and from the people them¬ 
selves against both. The surety was accused of ruining the 
country by his exorbitant charges for interest and the chauntru 
were accused of unfairly assessing their own good WiatB and 
transferring the burthen to the other and poorer which event¬ 
ually involved them in debts which they could not pay off. To 
remedy this state of things a redistribution of the land-revenue be¬ 
came necessary, and arrangements were made by Mr. A. Ross to 
this end. The net land-revenue now stood at Es. 18,006, to 
which was added Rs. 750 on account of roads and the items com¬ 
prising the bisaunta or Baydna dues, making a gross assessment 
of Rs. 19,750. The Mrkun or village accountant’s fees were 
fired at Rs. 617, and those known sls ganth-hholai at Rs. 293, 
so that the total charges of every description amounted to 
Es. 20,660/ which eventually fell to Es. 19,953. A regular settle¬ 
ment was made after an inquiry into the condition of each khat 
and its villages: the power and duties of the chauntru were 
abolished, and the management of each khat through its own saydna 
was established. These officers’ allowances were confirmed at five 
per cent, on the collections as a remuneration for their trouble. 
The debts due to the surety were paid or remitted, and in future the 
landholders were to be relieved from the payment of the interest in 
anticipation hitherto a perquisite of the surety. The fiscal duties 
^The actual charges aud receipts in 1848 are thus given 
Charoeb. 

Hak-hiaatmia. Bs. 

Sayan^s salary ... 1,000 

Chauntras’ salary... 400 

Bead allowance ... ••• 1,000 

Begular establishment ... 894 

Batwaris ... ... )80 

Beons ... 192 

Total M. 3,666 
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of the chauntru fell on the saydnas of the hhat^ and the joint respon¬ 
sibility of each sharer for the payment of the revenue was limited 
to his own kkat^ which became, in fact, a hhdydchdra estate. The 
establishment was also reduced from Bs. 1,900 to Rs, 1,776 per 
annum. A ll these arrangements were subsequently sanctioned by 
Government, with the exception that the road allowance was raised 
to the original amount. 

fAt the same time Mr. Ross drew up a code of law and procedure 
for the use of the local panchdyats in admin- 
istering justice among themselves, Ihis 
was compiled from the customs and traditions current amongst the 
people, only making alterations when these were repugnant to mo¬ 
rality and common sense. Provisions, for example, were introduced 
prohibiting the practice of compounding felonies or the disposal of 
cases of felony, especially murder, by the saydnas; the accusation of 
witchcraft was made a punishable offence, as well as the practice of 
cursing the ground from motives of revenge. It states also the 
general principle that the revenue is fixed on the general resources 
of the landholders as well as of the land, on the number of sheep, 
goats, plough-cattle, labourers, quantity of land and its produce, 
walnut-trees, apricots, honey, &c. All trees are the property of 
Government, except a few near villages, which were included in the 
chdk^ and were planted by the landholders. The landholders have 
power to cut wood for making ploughs, houses, or for their own 
private use as firewood, but are not allowed to sell it; and those in 
whose khats there is no deoddr are allowed to bring it from the khata 
they have been accustomed, subject to the same conditions, and 
the persons from whose khats the wood is taken are not allowed to 
charge for it. They have a complete right to all grass and jungle 
and wild drugs and grazing rights. But other rights, such as 
mines, belong to the State and no one without permission can 
bring’under.cultivation waste land not included in his chah^ and 
Government has the right of selling and letting that land to 
whomsoever it pleases. The new agreement paper states speci¬ 
fically the boundaries of the village and State forests which are all 
now demarcated by permanent boundary pillars. 

During the currency of this settlement the khats relieved 
themselves from debt, but still the state of the parganah was 
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generally so unsatisfactory that at its expiration, in 1859, ifc was 
not deemed advisable to raise the revenue, but merely to redistri¬ 
bute it again with the help of a block measurement of the cultiva¬ 
tion. This, the eighth settlement, was effected by Mr. J. 0, 
Bobertson in 1859 for the years • 1860-61 to 1870-71. It is 
remarkable because no attempt had ever before been made to 
measure the cultivation. The result of a plane-table measurement 
gave a total cultivated area of 21,603 acres, of which 164 acres 
were held revenue-free. The gross revenue was fixed at Rs. 21,525, 
from which should be deducted hisaunta or Baydnd!$ allowances, 
Rs* 1,042 ; iaMna or the allowances of Mrhuns^ or village account¬ 
ants, Rs. 1,830, and Es. 1,000 for the repair of roads, leaving a 
net revenue of Rs. 18,695, which at the end of the settlement was 
Bs. 19,678. The surety’s allowances and office were then alto¬ 
gether abolished. The revenue assessed in 1859 was collected 
without difficulty. In only one hhat was it necessary to have 
recourse to any measure for enforcing payment and here it was 
jdiie to embezzlement on the part of the saydria^^ 

The next revision of settlement took place in 1870-73, and 


Kinth settlement. 


was made by Mr. W. Cornwall. The great 
feature of this revision is the demarcation 


of hhats and their boundaries, especially in connection with the 


Government forests. The Resolution recites 


« Under native rule the respective interests of the State and the people in 
regal'd to forest rights had never been clearly defined; and up to 1866 matters 
had been left very much to themselves in Jaunsar-Bawar, in consequence of 
which the forests suffered greatly. In 1869, the forest lands were divided into 


three great classes: from the first the villagers were entirely excluded; in the 
second they were allowed rights of grazing, fuel, and reclamation; while the 
third class was handed over to them under the condition that no alienations 
were to be made under any circumstances. The saydn&s protested strongly on 
the ground that under this arrangement they had no guarantee of future enjoy¬ 
ment. Accordingly the Government of the time directed that all land not likely 
to he needed for forest purposes should be made over unreservedly to the hhats ; 
under the third class, forest land should be held to appertain to the respective 
hhats under the proviso of non-alienation. This necessitated a fresh demarca¬ 
tion of forest boundaries, which was effected in 1873; hut it was not till 1874 
that the ^ phanthandis^ or detailed demand statements were finally prepared and 
assented to, and that the revised demand came into operation.^* 

The cultivation also was measured and maps were prepared on 
the scale of one inch to twenty yards, similar to those that were 
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made in Kumatin. With these were indices showing the area of 
each field, the holder and the demand payable by each sharer^ 
The result of this revision was a total revenue demand of Bs, 
26,181, which with cesses amounted to Rs. 29,495 at the end of the 
settlement, the previous demand being Rs. 19,695, thus giving 
an increase of one-third. The terms of the wdjib-ul^arz were 
revised, and many of the unnecessary conditions of the old 
dast&r-^uUaml were omitted and others were revised. 

Under the previously existing arrangement the saydna distri¬ 
buted the quota of the revenue, as already explained, over the hhat, 
and the village saydna over each village. Whenever the revenue- 
payer left his hhat or through misfortune of any kind was unable to- 
pay the revenue assessed, this was distributed by the saydna among 
the other cultivators; while any person dissatisfied was allowed 
to appeal. The new arrangements provided also for a report by 
the tahsildar on all items in the phdiitbandi or revenue-roll differ¬ 
ing from the distribution of the previous year which should be sent 
to the Superintendent for orders before April, so as to give time 
for a proper inquiry before the agricultural operations of the year 
commenced. This was the principal change^ introduced in the 
fiscal administration by the settlement of 1873. 

Patw&ris or village accountants were substituted for the Mrkuns 
of the old arrangement, and a cess was levied to support them. 
On the whole the attempt to follow out the procedure adopted in . 
the plains was not a success; and here, as in Kumaun, the resolution 
to insist on regular rent-rates, revenue-rates, and classification of 
soils resulted only in failure, gave an infinity of trouble, and left 
behind it not a single statistic on these subjects that could be 
relied upon. The country, the people, and the crops differ from 
the plains and its people to such a degree that no useful object can 
be attained by compelling both to follow exactly the same lines in 
detail. Here other matters exercise a considerable influence, popu¬ 
lation, aspect, nearness to forests, and the proportion of table to 
terraqed lands. As observed by Mr. H. G. Boss, a village may 

* The fire kkags of Bawar were each made into a separate Ahai or sub-divi¬ 
sion j and the ofdce of Bajdvsaydna was abolished nntil now held by the Wazfr of 
the Onol temple. Hr. Cornwall sent in his report (No. 109), 10th March, 1873* 
and Mr. H. G. Boas sent in a supplementary report (478), 19th December,, 1874, 
but these were not taken np, and orders were not issued nntil (No. 817), 1st June,. 
1880, confirming the settlement for ten years. 
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have excellent land, but without cultivators it is of little use* The 
very best soil with a southern aspect will not produce crops equal 
to those on inferior soil with a northern aspect; a village with 
inferior land and possessing a good head of cattle or able to collect 
leaves from a forest will have finer crops than a village with supe¬ 
rior land, but without these advantages for manure ; again, there are 
dry hills and moist hills, and the latter produce far the better crops, 
though there is nothing to show whence the moistness conies and 
there is no difierence in the soils. The sdydnas refused at first to 
sign the engagement papers, but after some explanation that was 
done. 

It was soon seen that the assessment of 1873 pressed heavily 

on several hhats; and in 1883, Mr. H. G. 

Tenth settlement. ^ i i j j.li x 

Boss was deputed to revise the settlement, 

accepting the records of the past and his personal experience as 
the basis of his proceedings. The assets on which the revenue was 
assessed by him were (a) the land; (6) the cattle; (c) occasional 
or temporary {hhil) cultivation. To the first he applied the pro¬ 
vincial average of Re. 1-9-7 per acre on cultivation and Re. 1-4-3 
per acre on the assessable area. To the second, in lieu of a grazing 
cess, he applied half the Dtin grazing rates—two annas per buffalo, 
one anna per cow, and one pice per sheep or goat. Taking these 
rates with an additional rate for occasional cultivation, he worked 
out a maximum demand on each Jchat which should be worked on 
as the extreme margin to which the revenue may rise, bat which 
local circumstances should be allowed to modify. The result of 
the revision was that out of a total of 38 Mats Mr. Ross reduced 


the revenue in 15 and left 23 untouched. The previous demand 
for the whole parganah was Rs. 29,495, and this was reduced to 
Rs. 27,495 and confirmed by Government for twenty years.^ The 
details of the statistics then collected have already been given. 
Another matter connected with this settlement is the preparation of 
pJutrd^phdnts or standard revenue-rolls distributing the total assess¬ 
ment over the villages and cultivation within a Mat, whilst leaving 
the responsibility of the whole Mat for the revenue untouched. 
This may be changed by variations in area of cultivated land, 
in number of adult male cultivators or number of cattle, but it 
» G. I. (R. A.), n9B, 8th February, 1884. 
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will serve as a guide to officers hereafter when disputes arise with 
the saydna regarding the distribution of the kliat assessment. I’he 
saydnachdri system, too, was retained. 

There were twelve patwdris, which were now reduced to three, 
one for B4war and Lohkandi and two for Jaunsdr; and one kandn- 
go, a descendant of Lala Din Dayal, the former m41z&min of Kalsi. 
Amongst the descendants of the chauntras are two—Debi Singh, 
sctyina of kJiat Udpdlta, and Jwdla Singh, saydna of khat Sam&lta— 
who long ceased to take any interest in the parganah or afford any 
assistance to the local officers. For the descendants of the other 
two chauntras —Bam Das, saydna of khat Koru, and Moti Ram, 
saydna of khat Seli—Mr. Ross obtained a grant of Rs. 100 each for 
life, with the title of chauntm^ in recognition of their past services, 
renewable in either case to a direct heir who is reported qualified 
and to be a suitable person to whom the grant may be continued. 
Arrangements, too, were made by which the forest rules where 
they pressed hardly were relaxed, and provision was made for the 
requirements at Ohakrdta for fuel and proper forest conservancy, 
without undue or unnecessary restriction of the privileges of the 
villagers. 

From 1815 to 1829, the parganah remained in charge of one 
officer immediately subordinate to the Gov- 
Administration. eruor-General’s Agent at Dehli, and who 

had certain civil and criminal powers, aided by the chauntm. When 
Regulation V of 1829 rescinded Regulation XXI of 1825, the 
parganah administration fell into the same state of confusion as that 
of the Diin, and, in 1830, it was formally placed under the Super¬ 
intendent of the Dun. The subsequent history must be given in 
Mr. Williams’ own words 

Years after, Act XXIV of 1864 vested the administration of 
justice and the collection of the revenue in such officers as the 
Lieutenant-Governor might appoint who were to be guided by the 
rules framed for the TarM district under Act XIV,of 1861. Noti¬ 
fication No. IITO^A, dated 29th April, 1864, supplemented the 
Act investing the Superintendent with the general administration 
of the aub-division, and empowering him to assign to his assistants 
such executive, fiscal, or judicial duties as they might be qualified to 
discharge, in subordination to the Commissioner of Meerut. The 
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functionaries to be employed in the administration of civil justice 
were the assistants to the Superintendent, the 
Cirii jnrisdiction. Superintendent himself, and the Commis¬ 

sioner of Meerut; in the administration of the revenue and criminal 
justice, the tahsildir of K^Isi, the assistants, the Superintendent, 
and the Commissioner. The previous resolution defined the powers 
of these officers and procedure to be observed by them. The Super¬ 
intendent received authority to try original suits without limit of 
value and hear regular appeals from the decision of his assistants, 
who had power to try original suits not exceeding 1,000 rupees in 
value, while a regular appeal lay from the Superintendent to the 
Commissioner, and where the two latter differed,^ Government had 
the option, if petitioned, of referring the point at issue to the de¬ 
cision of the Sadar court (now High Court). A special appeal also 
might be made to the Commissioner from the decision of the Su¬ 
perintendent in regular appeal. 

The tahsild^r could only try petty criminal cases made over to 

^ . him by the Superintendent, nor did his 

Cnmmal iuzisdiction. 

powers extend beyonS the infliction of 50 
rupees fine or a sentence to six months’ imprisonment. The as¬ 
sistant likewise, unless specially empowered, was restricted to the 
trial of cases so referred, and his powers only extended to the 
infliction of a fine of 100 rupees or a sentence of twelve months’ 
imprisonment. The orders of both were appealable to the Super¬ 
intendent, who had the ordinary full power of a Magistrate of dis¬ 
trict. Appeals lay from him to the Commissioner of Meerut, who 
was also empowered to revise the proceedings of any subordinate 
authority, and to him all cases of a more heinous nature were to be 
committed for trial; but in those of murder and all others demand¬ 
ing a more severe punishment than fourteen years’ imprisonment, 
his sentence could not be carried out without the concurrence of 
the Judge of Meerut, or, in the event of a sentence of death, with¬ 
out the confirmation of the Niz6mat Addlat (now High Court), 

The suits cognisable in the revenue courts were divided into 

Bevenue jurisdiction. summary and regular. The sum¬ 

mary suits were thus classified : (1) suits by 
mdlgvzdrs, &c., against tenants or of tenants against sub-tenants, for 
arrears of rent; (2) by lambarddrs against under-sharers for arrears 

47 
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of revenue; (8) by mdlguzdrs^ &c., against agents for production of 
accounts and recovery of money due; (4) by farmers of excise 
dnties against licensed manufacturers and vendors for recovery of 
arrears due on sub-contracts; (5) by cultivators and tenants against 
m&lguz&rs, &c., and of under-sharers against lambardars for undue 
exaction of rent or revenue ; (6) of same against the same for illegal 
dispossession, actual or attempted. The period of limitation fixed 
for tbe institution of suits under clauses I, II, III, IV was twelve 
months, and for the institution of those under clause V, VI, sixty 
days. The regular suits were defined to be : (1) suits about the 
mdlguzdri right in land, or the right to registered revenue-free 
land, or land held on a quit-rent, or claims to share in the profits 
or rent of such land or in manorial privileges not reserved to Gov¬ 
ernment; (2) summary suits (as classified above) when from lapse of 
time, or on other grounds, they cannot be tried in the ordinary way; 
(3) suits by mdlguzdrs^ &c,, for rent of land held in excess of or con¬ 
trary to lease; (4) suits by the same to oust tenants-at-will not in 
default, at the end of the year, or at the expiration of a lease; (5) 
suits by the same for enhancement of rent. Eegular appeals 
from the revenue courts under the Tarai rules lie solely to the 
Commissioner, and in the case of summary suits only on the ques¬ 
tion whether the issues raised are fit to be tried summarily or not, 
his decision on the latter point is finAl. In regular suits a special 
appeal lies from his order to the BoaLrd of Revenue. 

A regularlyTorganised police under Act V of 1861 was not 
introduced. The people themselves were, 
as heretofore, to extemporise a rude consta¬ 
bulary in case of necessity, and the Superintendent, being imme¬ 
diate head of the police, was to be guided by the spirit of the old 
Regulation SX of 1817, or by its provisions, wherever applicable. 
As a matter of fact crime in the parganah is almost unknown : of 
theft there is little or none ; and as the people are not of a jealous 
disposition in regard to their wives, murder or crimes of violence 
seldom occur^ 

The appointment of a Cantonment Magistrate to Chakrdta 

Cantomaeiit Magiatrate. Government Order No. 415, Judicial 

(Criminal) Bepartment, dated 2nd April, 
1869, subsequently sitggested some modifications in the judicial 
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system. By Notification No. 1393A, dated 19th Septembef, 1872, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, in virtue of the authority vested in him 
under section 2, Act I of 1865 (the Acts and Regulations Exten¬ 
sion Act), extended the operation of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Act XX of 1861) to Jauns4r-Bawar, and under sections of the 
same Act the Superintendent of Dehra was invested with the powers 
of a District Magistrate in the parganah, the Cantonment Magistrate 
of Chakrata with the local jurisdiction of a sub-divisional Magistrate 
under section 230, Code of Criminal Procedure, and the powers of 
a Magistrate as defined in section 132 under section 234, Jauns^r- 
Bawar being declared a sub-division nnder section 18 ; the Judge 
of Saharanpur with the powers of a District and Sessions Judge 
within the parganah under section 2 of Act XIX of 1871 (the 
Bengal Sessions Court Act). A Resolution of the same date (No. 
427A) extended to the sub-division the operation of the Code of 
Civil Procedure (Act VIII of 185.9, as amended by Acts XXIII 
of 1867 and IX of 1863). Under section 2 of the same Act the 
administration of civil justice was vested in the naib-tahsild&r of 
Efilsi with powers of a Munsif for the trial of suits up to Es. 300, 
the Superintendent of the Dun with powers to hear appeals from 
the Munsif and decide suits above Bs. 300, in value, and the Com¬ 
missioner of Meerut with final appellate powers from the decisions 
of both. In his capacity of ex-offioio Assistant Superintendent, 
the Cantonment Magistrate is the chief police officer of Jaunsdr-* 
Bawar and all offences are reported directly to him, while the ndib- 
tahsiidar is a subordinate through whom cases are worked. He is 
also sub-registrar of the parganah, as well as Small Cause OoT;rt 
Judge, with powers to try cases where the cause of action does not 
exceed Rs. 200 within the limits of the cantonments.^^^^ 

Jolabugr, a halting-place on the left bank of the Pindar river 
in patti Pindarwar and parganah Badhdn of British GarhwdI, dis¬ 
tant 10 miles from Dungari and 14 miles from Baijn^th, on the 
route by the latter place to Nandpraydg. The enoamping-grouud 
is on a fiat piece^ of waste land close to the river’s bank. The 
road hence to Dungari lies along the left bank of the Pindar, 
gently undulating to Thardli, where there is a baniya’s shop, and 

* A hugr or hagar means the flat ground on the banks of a stream used for 
cremation purposes and is equivalent to the gh&t of the plains. 
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supplies are obtainable. The Pindar is at present crossed here by 
a mnga of rude construction and in the rains by a rope-bridge or 
jhula. Thence the road ascends the glen of the Goptara-gadh 
through a close forest of chir to Dungari about six miles. An 
iron-wire suspension bridge is about to be erected here further 
down the stream. At Nar&yanbugr there is one of these bridges 
passable at all times by ponies. In the cold weather the Pindar is 
usually fordable, except immediately after rain. 

Joshimath, or Jyotirdham, the place of the great Jyotir ling 
of Mahadeo, is situate in parganah Painkhanda of Garhwal in 
north latitude 30^-33'-24'^ and east longitude 79®-36'-24" at an 
elevation of 6,107 feet above the level of the sea, and about 1,500 
feet above the confluence of the Dhauli and Vishnuganga and 
some one and a half mile below it. The population in 1872 was 
455, and in 1881 was 572. The site lies on the left bank of the 
united streams, here known as the Alaknanda, in a hollow recess 
and on a declivity descending from the Trisul peak, and is sheltered 
on every side by a circular ridge, and especially to the north, where 
a high mountain intercepts the cold blasts rushing from the Hima¬ 
laya, rising in that direction. The entrance to the iown is up a 
hank out into steps faced with slate or stone, with both which 
materials the streets also are paved, but very irregularly. The 
houses are neatly b^ilt of grey stone and are roofed with shingles 
or slates. Amongst them are the well-built residences of the 
E6wal and other priests of the Badrinath temple, who live here from 
October to the middle of May, during which time the approaches 
to the temple that they serve are buried under snow. The 
building containing the image of Nara Sinha is more like a private 
residence than a Hindu temple. It is built with gable-ends and 
covered in with a sloping roof of plates of copper. Pilgrims halting 
here put up in a large square, having a stone cistern, supplied by 
two brazen spouts, which yield a never-failing flow of water, 
derived from a stream descending from the Himalaya. A collec¬ 
tion of temples, bearing marks of great antiquity, extend along 
one side of the square, being ranged along a terrace about tea feet 
high. In the centre of the area is a temple sacred to Vishnu, sur¬ 
rounded by a wall thirty feet square. Several of those temples are 
much dilapidated, having been partially overthrown by earth- 
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tjnakes. The temples of Vishnu, Ganesa, Surya or the Sun, and 
the Nandevi, have suffered least. The statue of Vishnu is of black 
stone, in a very superior style of workmanship. It is about seven 
feet high and is supported by four female figures, standing on 
a flat pedestal There is another image of brass with wings attach¬ 
ed and wearing the sacred Brahmanical thread, which some assert 
to be of Bactrian-Greek workmanship. The image of Ganesa is 
two feet high, well carved, and polished. In the town is a line of 
water-mills, placed one below the other, at intervals of fifteen or 
twenty yards, and turned by one stream, which, flowing from the 
mountain above, is supplied to them in succession by a communica¬ 
tion through troughs of hollowed trunks of firs. Joshimath is an 
important station on the road to both M4na and Niti, and a cross 
road from Eamni by the Kulara pass ends here. The inhabitants 
are tempi© priests, traders, and cultivators. There is a traveller’s 
rest-house, a school, and a pilgrim dispensary supported from the 
Bodahart funds. The place is not so flourishing as it was, and bears 
evident traces of its desertion by the Bhotiyas, who now carry their 
wares to Nandpray&g further south, 

Juhar, a parganah of Kumaon, comprises three pattis—uhar 
Malla, Goriphat and Tallades. The land tax was assessed as follows 
at each settlement 


1815. 

1817. 

1819. 

1820. 

1823. 

1828. 

1833. 

1843. 

Current. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Hs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

4,842 

5,140 

5,051 

2,633 

3,382 

3,380 

3,439 

3,373 

6,975 


The land-revenue falls on the whole assessable area at Be. 0-15-1 per 
acre and on the cultivation at Re. 1-12-2 per acre. The entire area 
liable to revenue at the recent settlement amounted to 6,332 bisia^ of 
which 2,536 are culturable and 3,395 are cultivated (1,079 irrigated). 
There are 107 mahdls or estates comprising 212 villages inhabited 
by 5,074 males and 4,488 females: in 1881 there were 4,803 males 
and 4,621 females. Thepatwdri resides in Milam. (See Bhotiya 
Mahals.) The surface throughout has a great elevation, the lowest 
part being the valley of the Gori river. About the end of October 
the whole of Juh4r proper is covered with snow, and the inhabitants 
aU descend to the lower pattis. The accumulation is progressive 
to the beginning of April, and snow continues to fall until late in 
May. The depth in open and level situations varies in different 
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years from six to twelve feet, and is wholly dissipated by the first 
week in June; but in confined and much-depressed places, suc¬ 
cessive avalanches sometimes cause accumulation^ several hundred 
feet thick, and in many deep valleys and ravines the whole is not 
melted until late in July, Webb, in the beginning of June, found 
a.n accumnlation 250 feet in perpendicular depth in the bottom of 
a valley, where the further progress of avalanches from the inclos¬ 
ing mountains was .arrested. At an elevation of XI,568 feet above 
the level of the sea, the head-water of the river Gori flows from the 
base of this mass, which never quite melts, though towards the 
close of the periodical rains, the side, midway up the mountain, 
becomes divested of snow and yields a very scanty pasture to goats. 
The upper extremity of the valley, however, is never free from 
snow. The scanty cultivation attempted in the upper portion of 
Juh&r produces barley, buckwheat, amarannhs, leeks, and turnips. 
Species of buckwheat, celery, garlic and rhubarb grow wild. The 
crops are usually very poor and sometimes completely fail in con¬ 
sequence of the ungenial climate. The indigenous fruits are goose¬ 
berries, red and white currants, raspberries, pears, and strawberries. 
•The culture of peaches and apricots is.attempted, bub the produce is 
very poor. The other trees are various kinds of pines, rhododen¬ 
drons, and birches, the usual shrubs are ground-cypress, roses, and 
sweetbriar. Flowers are plentiful, especially iris and anemone- 
Jumna, the second greatest river of these, provinces and the 
most important feeder -of the Ganges. It rises in native Garhwdl 
in the gtonp of mountains known as Bandarpunoh or the Jamno- 
tri peaks, at an elevation of 10,849 feet above the level of the sea. 
Bandarpunch as seen from the south-west shows a ridge called Kai- 
lafu striking off to the southward and westward from the peak lower 
E of the maps (20^014 feet) and ending in a small glen in front. 
To the west of this and nearly north-east of the point of observa¬ 
tion another large mass runs down, called Duman-kaudi, forming 
between itself and Eailaru a basin whence issues tfie TTnta-ganga. 
Further to the west a range consisting of many high and irregular 
masses, taking its rise from a continuation of Bandarpunch, forms 
the western side of the valley | and between this range and Duman- 
kandi, the 'Jamna is formed ‘ from many, sources in the.suQW. 
These streams unite -in- one and -fall .into a basin b^low* To 
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this basin, however, there is no access, for itoraediately above this 
spot the rocks again close over the stream, and, though not so 
lofty as those below, they interpose a complete bar to further pro¬ 
gress in the bed of the torrent. Between the two banks, the 
•view is closed by the breast of the mountain, which is of vivid 
green from perpetual moisture, and is furrowed by time and the* 
torrents into numberless ravines; and down these ravines are seen 
trickling the numerous sources of this branch of the Jnmna* 
Above this green hank, rugged bars and dark, rocky cliffs arise, 
and the deep calm beds and cliffs of snow, towering above all, 
jGnish the picture. Noble rocks of varied hues and forms, crowned 
with luxuriant dark foliage, and the stream journeying from rock 
to rock, forms a foreground not unworthy of it. The TJnta-ganga 
and Jumna unite at the point of a level piece of land lying at the foot 
of Duman-kandi, which thus divides the valley into those through 
which the two rivers flow nearly equal in volume and length. 

The principal source, according to Hodgson, lies about 500feet to 
the north-west of the hot spring of Jamno- 
tri, where the face of the mountain rises very 
steeply and is entirely eased in snow and ice. From a rock which 
projects from the snow a small rill descends during the day, about 
three feet wide and very shallow, being only a shower of spray pro¬ 
duced by the snow melting under the influence of the sun’s rays. 
Below this the snow-bed is intersected by rents and chasms, 
caused by the falling in of the snow as it becomes melted by the 
steam of the boiling spring below it. The rill finds its way through' 
crevices formed in the snow-bed to the ground beneath, out of which 
gush niamerous springs of water of nearly boiling heat, and the 
steam from these melts the mass of ice and snow above them, so as 
to form numerous excavations resembling vaulted roofs of marble, 
and farther causes a copious shower, which affords the principal 
supply to the JnmnA. The stream holds a source generally south¬ 
westerly for about eight miles, when the Birahiganga or TJnta- 
ganga, which down to this point surpasses the Jumna in length 
and volume of water, joins it on the left bank. 

The declivity of the bed of the stream in this portion of its course 
is enormous, as in a distance of sixteen miles from its source the fail 
is 5,036 feet, being at the rate of 314 feet to the mile. About five 
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miles below this it receives on the right bank the Badiyar, a great 
torrent descending from Ked4r Kanta. The Supin rises to the north 
of the Bandarpunch group, and joined by the Bupin is called the 
Tons, and this again fed by the Pabar eventually joins the Jumna, 
which is thus the great drainage channel for Tihri and Jaunsar- 
Bawar.^ 

The route from Jamnotri to Mussooree is shown below:— 
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higher^ ia a cone or dome rather, of paraboloidal shape; the general figure is not 
unlike that of Nanda Devi, as seen from Almora. The peak and the upper part 
of the eastern ridge are well covered with snow, which contrasts beautifully yith 
the deep purple'colour of the mass of mountains below. The stratification of the 
rock is strongly marked in successive ledges that catch the snow falling from 
above, forming irregular bands of alternate white and purple ; one of these bands 
more marked than the rest encircles the base of the peak, and this, according to 
the Hindn tradition, is the mark of the cable with which the Eakshasa attempted 
to drag the throne of Siva from its place. Fragments of a dark purple stone 
strongly resembling m colour the rock of Kailas, which are found on the shores of 
the lake, were a sort of rough jasper. 

The openings on both sides of Kailas disclose only more mountains in the 
rear; the western ravine appears to be two or three miles deep ; the back of the 
eastern recess is occupied by a fine pyramidal mass rising in steps of rock and 
snow, with a curious slant caused by the dip of stratification (to the eastward). 
The average height of the Kangri mouutains around must be about the same as 
the eastern ridge of Kailds, feet above the plain, i.e., 19,$00 feet of absolute 
elevation above the sea, of which only the uppermost l,ooo feet or so is tolerably 
well snowed. 

On a ledge on the base of Kailas, about the middle of the south side, is Kangri, 
by the Hindustanis called (Dindi) Darchin (14,500 feet). Moorcroft, in 1812, found 
here ** four houses of unburnt brick or stones and about twenty-eight tents,’' to 
which may be added the Guroba of Gyanktang, which, in 1867, was a large village. 
Through the ravines on either side of the mountains is the passage by which the 
pilgrims make the pariJsrama or circumambulation. The circuit is performed in two 
days by those who take it easily, but with more exertion it may he done in one 
day. There are four Gum ba on the road ; (1) Nindiphu (or Dindi) in the western 
ravine, on the right bank of the Sarchu, and immediately opposite the peak of 
Kailas ; this is the principal shrine and the head-quarters of the Lhoba L&ma; (2) 
Didipho, which is further up the ravine of the Sarchu: thence the pilgrim road 
crosses the Dolma-La, the ridge of the mountain behind the peak on which is a 
small pond which the Hindustanis called Gauri-Kund; the ridge is high enongh to 
have snow upon it early in the summer. Thence the road descends to (3) Jungdul- 
phu,in the eastern ravine, and (4) the Gyanktang, in Kangri. 

From the south face of Kailas, close above Kangri, rises a considerable stream, 
whi^h the Bhotiyas called La-chu, (i.e., the mountain river) falling into Cho-Lagan 
three or four miles to the' south- east of its northern extremity. Moorcroft des« 
cribes this stream as crossed by a €anga just below Kangri and originating in a 
cascade close above; he calls it the Darchin-gadera, a mere Hindustani generality, 
From the ravine east of Kailds comes another considerable stream also debouch¬ 
ing into the lake a mile or two east of the LS-chu: this the Bhotiyas name after 
Barka, which is on the left bank of it in the plain between the mountain and the 
lake* 

This Barka is the-third ** Tarjum," • mail-station,’ on the Lb5sa road from 
Gir, There is no village, but a standing camp of a tent or two, for the couriers. 
These two streams, L&-chu and Barka, are the only permanent affluents of Cho- 
Lagan from the Kangri mountains. The La-chu, which is a very large stream, 
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is 160 feet wide and deepest three feet, running through a sandy bed, here a furlong 
broad, and expanding with much sub-division of the stream towards the lake.^ 

Mr. Ryall writes :—Kailas in appearance is very striking. It 
is not unlike in shape a roughly-made Hindu temple with a few 
feet of its conioal top broken off. For some miles around all the 
peaks fall short of Kailas by nearly 2,000 feet, and this superiority 
in height within an extensive radius enhances the beauty of the 
peak.’^ Kaii&s in Chhakhata (5,866 feet) below Malwa T&l, also 
called Mah4deo-ka-ling, is said to resemble the Kail&s in Tibet. 
There is a fair held herein Phdlgunjust before the Holi Mr. Griffiths 
thus describes Kailas in his translation of the Kdmdyana.® 

“ To far Himalaya’s summits flee. 

Eail^sa there wilt thou behold, 

And Rishabh with his peaks of gold. 

Between them see a mountain rise, 

Whose splendour will enchant thine eyes; 

His sides are clothed above below, 

With all the rarest herbs that grow. 

Upon that ^mountain’s lofty crest, 

Four plants, of sovereign power possessed, 

Spring from the soil, and flashing there, 

Shed radiance through the neighbouring air. 

One draws the shaft : one brings again 
The breath of life to warm the slain; 

One heals each wound ; one gives anew. 

To faded cheeks their wonted hue. 

Ply, chieftain, to that mountain’s brow 
And bring those herbs to save us now.” 

Kainur, or Kauyiir, a traveller’s bungalow and halting-place on 

the middle route from Paori to Almora in patti Choprakot of par- 

ganah Cbandpur in Kumaon, is situate on the right bank of the 

eastern Nydr river, in latitude 30®-l'-5^ and longitude 79°-6'-10", 

distant 9 miles 1 furlong 10 poles from Gwalkura; 14 miles 

5 furlongs 28 poles from Ohhiphalghat bungalow, on the same 

road and 10 miles 13 poles from Bungidhar traveller’s bungalow ; 

The road hence to Gwdlkdra has been described under Gw^lkxjra 

and that to Biingidhfir under Bungidha'r. The road hence to 

Baijirau passes by Ghatura across the Lokhar Ganga, Hit and 

Ohauri rivulets, 1 mile 5 furlongs 29 poles. Thence across the 

Stracbey, Journey to Gbo-Xagan. J,, A. S. Ben. XVII (S) 29 : See Mdnam 
sdrowar^ also Montgomery’s Pandit’s Account, Rec. G. T. LXXl, 196, which gives 
.further information. ’ V. 224, 
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Fandera^ Ghut and Semal rivulets to Sauli and Kaula, all of 
which are bridged; from the Kaula^ an ascent of 1,000 yards leads 
to the Chauri-khdl, 3 miles 1 furlong 20 poles from the bridge 
across the Chauri rivulet, A descent of about the same length 
leads to 4:he Nansydn bridge and by Toll and Jiwai (2 miles 5 
furlongs 18 poles) to the Gyunlekh-Ohauri and Sukni village 
(1 mile 6 furlongs 30 poles), whence it is level to Baijirauand 
the Kunjoli traveller’s bungalow. Kainur was at one time the 
head-<iuarters of a'tahsil since absorbed in Srinagar, 

EairarafU, a sub-division of parganah Barahmandal in Kumaon, 
contains the upper waters of the Gag^s river near Dunagiri. At 
the recent settlement it had an assessable area of 1,519 hisiSf of which 
325 were cultarable and 1,194 were cultivated (500 irrigated). The 
land-revenue in 1,815 amounted to Rs. 692; in 1820 to Rs. 1,056; 
in 1843 to Rs. 1,269; and is nowRs. 2,618, which falls at Rs. 1-11-7 
per acre on the'total assessable area at settlement and at Rs. 2-3-1 
per acre on the cultivation. The population then numbered 2,859 
souls, of whom 1,505 were females. The patti is named after the 
Kaira caste planted here by Kirati Ohand in the sixteenth century. 
The patw&ri resides in Parkot, where there is a school. 

Kakalasaun Malla, a patti of parganah P61i PachhAon in Ku- 
maun, is bounded on the west, by Kakalasaun Talla and Talla 
Suit; on the south, by Kosiyan Talla and Chauthda ; on the 
east, by Malli Doti and Silaur Malla and Talla ; and on the north 
by Silanr Talla. This was separated from Kakalasaun at the recent 
settlement. It occupies the valley of the Naurar stream, which 
joins the Gag&s just before the confluence of the latter stream with 
the Rdinganga near Bhikiya-sain. The principal villages are 
Mnjhirha, Gangorha, Mohnuri, PAli, Sim, and Thauli. The statis¬ 
tics of the Malla and Talla pattis may be shown thus 


Kakalasaun. 

{Assh^ssabIiE asea in BXSIS. { 
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The incidence of the land-tax In the Malla patti falls at 
Re. 1-0-4 per acre on the total assessable area and at Re. 0-14-8 
per acre in the Talla patti: on the cultivation it falls at Re. 1-3-5 
and Re. 1-2-4 per acre respectively. The patwdri resides in Panth- 
gaon: there is a school in Sinaura. 

Eakalasaun Talla, a small patti of parganah P4ii Pachh&on in 
Kumaon, separated from Sakalasaan, at the recent settlement. It is 
bounded on the north and west by the Rdmganga river, which sepa¬ 
rates it from Talla Naydn and Walla Suit; on the south by 
Talla Suit and Rakalasann Talla; and on the east by the latter patti. 
It lies along the left bank of the Edmganga from its junction with- 
the Cfagds at Bhikiya-sain to the Bamora rivulet, and is traversed 
by the road from Ramnagar to Mdsi. The principal villages are 
Basot, Saurai, and Suni. The statistics will be found under Ka- 
KALABAUN Mai-la. One village (Thapula) was received from Rayan 
at the recent settlement, seven were transferred to Suit Talla and 
two to Silaur Talla. The patwdri resides in Bhikiya-sain, where 
there is a school. 

Ealadhongi, a bamlet at the foot of the hills in the Chhakhdta 
Bhdbar of the Kumaon district, is situate on the high road from 
Moradabad to Naini Tal, 47 miles from the former and 16 miles 
from the latter, in north latitude 29'’-17'-5'^ and east longitude 
7,9-°23-^27'*', at an elevation of 1,300 feet above the sea. From 
1850 to 1875 it derived some importance as an easy route to Naini 
Tdl ; but with the opening of the railway to Bareilly it has gradually 
sunk again to its original position as a petty Bhdbar mart, and 
the opening of the railway to Rdnibdg must still further render it 
of only purely local importance. There is a traveller’s bunga¬ 
low, dispensary, and police-station. The place is hot and malarious 
in the rains. The population in 1872 numbered 111 souls. 

The road from Moradabad is bridged and metalled throughout 
and traversed by carriages and mail-carts. From Moradabad to 
Sehal on the Kashipur road, 5 miles; Badh-tdnda in Rdinpur terri¬ 
tory, 15 miles; Dariydl bungalow, 7 miles ; Rdmpur road joins, 4| 
miles and Tardi begins; Mundiya with police-station and dispen¬ 
sary, 6^ miles; Wilsonganj, commencement of forest, 5.^ miles ; 
Garpu, boundary of Kumaon Bhabar, 2 miles; and Kdladhungi 
bungalow, miles. From the bungalow to Kaiui Tdl, the first 
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eight miles to Mungauli traveller’s bungalow-is a continued steep 
ascent, the peak above the bungalow attaining a height of 5,110 feet, 
por some distance as far as Sariya Tal the road is tolerably level, 
passing by Khiirpa T41 (5,364 feet), where are the remains of one 
of the°8tations of the Kumaon Iron Works Company now closed. 
From Sariya Tdl a steep ascent of two miles leads between the 
Htini-B4ni cliffs and Deopdtha by the Abelia pass into the Naini 
T5I valley. 

Kdladhffngi is connected with Haldwdni (15 miles) by a good 
cart track along the base of the hills. To Ohdonohala, 5 miles, the 
soil is little else than gravel, supporting a thin and stunted forest 
traversed by a dozen dry channels of the Nihdl, the most western 
of which passes a few hundred yards east of Kdladhungi. Ohaon- 
Ahala. is a clearing close to the base of the hills, watered by the 
Bhakra, which takes its rise in the south-eastern slopes of the P4pil 
ridge: farther east comes another torrent, on the left hank of which 
is Fatehpnr. Then Haripnr, Mandapur, and Lnriya T41, in the 
neighbourhood of which some three miles from Haldwdni (g.v.) 
there are large sheets of cultivation irrigated by channels from the 
Ganla. 

Ealapani, in patti By&ns of parganah Ddrma in Kumaon, is a 
remarkable collection of springs regarded as sacred by the natives 
and erroneously considered by them as the source of the K41i river, 
though the headwaters of the latter lie thirty miles further north¬ 
west. They are in fact unimportant tributaries and derive their 
name from the dark colour of their waters. They take their rise, 
on the north-eastern declivity of the peak known as Byans-Rikhi, 
45 miles, north-east of Askot in latitude SO’-li' and longitude 
80®-56' at an elevation of 14,220 feet above the level of the sea. 
Their waters are discharged into a stream flowing a few hundred 
feet to the west and which bears the name of K41ap4ni rivor. This 
river is formed by the union of two streams, one rising close to 
the western entrance of the Lipu-lekh pass and holding a westerly 
course of about four miles joins the other rising on the western 
declivity of the great Kuntds peak and flowing five miles southerly 
to the confluence (11,760 feet; and about a mile above the springs. 
The united stream flows five miles south-westward to its confluence 
withtheKuthi river hence forth called theKali, in latitude SO^-ll'-O" 
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and longitude 80 -^ 54 '- 0 ", at an elevation above the sea of 14,413 feet 
and only about 150 feet below the limit of perpetual snow. The 
spring is visited by travellers passing to Manasarowar. The drain¬ 
age area of the Kdlapdni lies wholly within British territory, but 
a sl^ort way below the springs, the K&li fornjs the boundary with 
]Sep4L 

Kalapani, a stream rising in patti Bdrabisi of parganah Sira in 
Kumaon, drains that patti, the southern slopes of Loni (7,763 feet) 
and the northern face of Masurbio (5,916) and Kamroli (4,703) and 
first collects into a stream about Rin on the Shor and Thai road, 
and thence flowing south-west joins the eastern Rdmganga on the 
left bank in latitude 29®-39'-50'^ and longitude SO^-ll'-O*"' at the 
southern boundary of the same patti. 

Kali, the largest river of Kumaon, is known on leaving the hills as 
the Sarda and lower down as the Sarju or Ghagra to its confluence 
with the Ganges at the southern extremity of the Ballia district in 
the North-Western Provinces. It has two head-waters: the Kdla- 
p4ni {q. v,) to the east, which takes its rise in the southern slopes of 
the ridge crossed by the Lipu-lekh pass into Hdndes; and the 
western branch, which has the longest course and the largest volume, 
is known as the Kuthi-Ydnkti {q, v.). The latter has its rise in the 
glaciers lying along the upper portions of the patti of Bydns from 
the foot of the passes of Mankshang or Mangsha and Lunpiya 
leading into Hundes. Prom a little below Kdlapdni encamping- 
ground southwards tibe Kdli forms the boundary with Nep&l.^ 
From the confluence with the Kdlapdni the united stream has a 
southerly course for a few miles to Garbiya and then bends to the 
south-west, in which direction it continues to flow twenty-three miles 
farther to the confluence with the Dhauli {q, u.) on its right bank 
near Titalakot in Ddrma. The Kali, which at its confluence appears 
to be twice the size of the Dhauli, is previously a vast torrent, and 
in many places a huge cataract tumbling over vast rocks, which in 
some spots form natural bridges, being wedged together by their 
pressure against each other, and against the sides of the precipices 
inclosing the deep gorges down which the stream rushes. In many 
places the stream for considerable distances is totally hidden under 
glaciers. Below the confluence the stream is thirty yards wide ; 

^ Art. V of Treaty of Sigaull 
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but, swelled by numerous mountain-streams received right and left, 
it soon attains a width of eighty yards. It continues to flow in a 
south-westerly direction, and twenty-two miles lower down, or 
seventy-five from its source, it on the right side receives the Qori 
or Goriganga, a river equal in size to itself. This confluence is 
in latitude 29®-45'-8"; longitude 80®-25'-0^, and is 2,127 feet above 
the sea. Below this place twelve miles, and eighty-seven from its 
source, the Kali receives on its left bank from Nepdl, the Obamliya, 
and three miles lower down, at the Jhiila-ghdt, the elevation of the 
water’s edge is 1,789 feet. Sixteen miles below this, at Pacheswar, 
the Kali receives the Sarju, the greatest of its feeders. Thencefor¬ 
ward the united stream is no longer called the Kali, but variously 
the Sdrda or the Sarju. At Pacheswar it turns a little to the south¬ 
east, and ten miles lower down, on the right bank, receives the 
Lohaghat river, two miles below the confluence of which a large 
tributary from Nepdl flows in on the left. Turning southwards at 
that point, it, at a distance of eighteen miles beyond, receives on 
the right the Ladhiyain patti Pal-belon, a considerable stream. By 
all these accessions it becomes a great river, and at Barmdeo, twelve 
miles lower down, in latitude 29^-6'-30'"', longitude 80°-13'-37^', 
and 148 miles from its source, it enters the plain of Hindustan, 
about 800 feet above the sea. Webb found it “ abont 150 yards broad 
on an average, bed stony, very deep, and moderately rapid.” Her¬ 
bert estimates the discharge of water here during the dry season 
at 4,800 cubic feet per second ; that of the Ganges at Hardwdr 
at 7,000. 

The KdlP is not used for navigation and but little for irrigation 
in the hills. (See CHAUni^Ns, Byans.) A tremendous laud-slip took 
place a short distance above the debouche about 1846, and com¬ 
pletely damned up the river, the bed of which is said to have been 
quite dry for several hours ; accounts vary from three to twelve. 
Great damage was apprehended from its bursting through the 
obstruction; but fortunately it overcame it gradually, and no 
harm was done. There are ghats at Banbasa for the Tardi with 
canoes : at Barmdeo with Mundiya opposite; at Kaladhiingi crossed 

1 This river is the Ghaghra of Shakespear; Gogra or Ghogra of Wilson and 
Thornton ; Gharghara and Ghaghra of Wilford; Ghaghra of Buchanan and Gogra 
of Rennell. Martin’s East India, II, SOO; Prinsep’s, Steam Nav. in India, 48; As. 
Bes. XVf, 140; T, A. S. Ben. 1842, p. XXXIII. See AzAHOABaand GaiCziroB 
districts. 
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by gourds (a thieves’ ferry): Balsiya from Maldsgarhi to Purua- 
giri: Kusm for elephants and horses to Khilpatti; Ktikri only crossed 
by gourds; Dharm at the confluence of the Sarju^ and Jhiila, 
where there is a bridge. The island of Ohandni-Ohany in the 
S&rda had long been a subject of quarrel between the Tar&i and 
Oudhjbut according to a decision of a commission appointed in 1830 
it was handed over to Oudh. 

Kali Kumaon, a parganah of Kumaon, containing fourteen pattis, 
each of which is separately noticed, Ohalsi, Ob^rdl Malla and 
Talla, Giimdes, Gangol, Khilpattiph&t, P&lbelon Malla and Talla, 
Pharka, Eegartiban, Sipti, Stii-bisang, Tallddes and Assi. The 
assessments since the conquest are : — 


1813. 

t817. 

1818. 

o 

00 

1823. 

1828. 

1833. 

1S48. 

Current. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

8,960 

9,764 

10,967 

12,248 

14,162 

13,363 

16,665 

36,621 

26,873 


The rate on the whole assessable area now amounts to Ks. 0-11-2 
per acre and on the cultivation to Rs. 1-1-5 per acre. The 
assessable area comprises 37,078 Msis, of which 13,263 are cultur- 
able and 23,815 are cultivated (1,558 irrigated). The population 
at the time of settlement numbered 22,666 males and 19,164 females; 
in 1872, 25,222 males and 22,310 females; and in 1881, 14,589 
males and 13,793 females. There were 1,324 bhzs devoted to temple 
endowments and 161 were held free of revenue. There are 680 
mah&ls or estates comprising 711 villages. Champ&wat, the site of 
the old Ohand capital, is in the centre of the parganah and now forms 
the head-quarters of the revenue administration of this parganah and 
Shor, Sira, and Askot. The borders of the parganah on all four sides 
are covered with scrub and forest, but the central portion is fairly 
well inhabited. The soil, however, in a great proportion, is of the 
second or third quality, and there is a deficiency of the best kind. 

The climate is cold, and hence the productiveness is not great. 
Much surplus grain for sale does not exist, as nearly all is required 
for home consumption. A great portion of the inhabitants repair, 
during the cold months, to the Bhabar. The chief trade there is the 
sale of turmeric, which is plentifully grown in the warmer parts of 
the parganah. In the middle, waste culturable land is scarce, and it 
would therefore appear that the revenue has there reached its proper 

’ From Goyemment, dated 23rd February', 1880; from Goverximenti dated Si2nA 
June, 1830 $ from Goveinmexit, dated 9th Aprili 1839. ; 
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limit. Where the waste lands are abundant (as near the Kali and 
the Bhabar), there the climate is unfavourable to the spread of 
population. Towards Ohaugarkha, however (on the north-west), the 
cultivation has increased and is increasing. The name Kumaon 
is a corruption of Kurmdchal, the old name of K4nddeo, a peak 
(7,248 feet) in patti Oharal east of Chhirapani. Here Vishnu resid¬ 
ed for three years in his tortoise avatdr^ and whilst there was worship¬ 
ped by Indra, Marada and the Rishis. Kali Kumaon is K amaon 
along the Kali river. 

Kaligar, a subdivision of pargauab Barahmandal, lies to the 
north of the road from Bhainskhet to D wdra. In 1865, it contained 
an assessable area of 1,312 bisis^of which 329 were culturable and 
982 were cultivated (65 irrigated). The land-revenue in 1815 
amounted to Rs. 339; in 1820 to Rs. 601; in 1843 to Rs. 714 and 
at the present settlement was fixed at Rs. 1,278, which falls, on the 
total assessable area at Rs. 0-15-7 per acre and on the cultivation 
at Rs. 1-14-10 per acre. The population then numbered 2,163 souls 
of whom 993 were females. The patwdri resides in Dadgalya: 
there is a school in Kuw^li. 

Kalimat, or Kalmattiya, an eminence four miles north of 
Almorain Kumaon, in latitude 29®-38'-32'' and longitude 79‘^-42'- 
which attains an elevation of 6,414 feet. The name is derived 
from the colour of the clay, which consists of an impure plumbago.* 
The hill slopes down to the Kosi on its left bank and to the north¬ 
east is connected by a ridge with Binsar. The Gorkhalis had a 
stockade here daring their possession of Kumaon; Under the 
R4jas it contained the dep6t for iron and tools, and the story runs 
that Sr£ Bailabh Upadhiya lived here, and, not being able to procure 
wood, took some iron from the Rdja’s stores, with which, he lighted 
his fire and cooked his food. The ashes remain and make the hill 
black. It is the Kashaya of the M^nasa-khanda of the Skanda 
Purina: hence the name Kashar still applied to it. Sri Bailabh was 
called, in consequence of the above exploit, Loh-humi, the iron- 
burner : hence the caste name Lohdni borne by bis descendants. 
He received in mudfi the villages of Lohana, Satr^li and Khulna. 
Here he again displayed his supernatural powers: for his wife 
being tired with carrying water for the service of the family god 

» Gaz. X. 292. 
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bore the vessel on her head which rendered it impure. Sri Bal- 
lahh then asked the idol to create a spring which at once burst forth, 
but the wife calling out in astonishment, destroyed nine-tenths 
of its volume and only one-tenth of the intended supply now 
remains in the Up&dhiya dMra* Madden writes:—“In common 
with the vicinity of Almora itself Kalimat is too well grazed by 
cattle to afford much room for vegetation. In the spring a shrub¬ 
by Dipsacus with lilac blossoms is common and in the autumn the 
warmer declivities abound with the beautiful Osbeckia stellata 
{hulcarmakri^lB). The Scilla indica, Aquillaria indica, Curculigo 
oreMoides and Fritillaria Thomsoniana, all reach up to this point 
and are abundant.” The summit is composed of mica slate and 
gneiss in horizontal strata and gives a very fine and extensive 
view. To the east are the dark ranges of Binsar and Jageswar 
to the south and south-west the lofty Gdgar excludes the plains and 
from north-east to north-west extends the snowy range, of which 
a view is given in Hoyle’s Illustrations. 

Kaliphat Malli, a patti of parganah Ndgpur in QarhwdI, is 
bounded on the north by Tihri; on the east by Nagpur ; on the 
south by Parkandi and Bamsu and on the west by Maikhanda and 
Tihri or native Garhwdl. It is occupied by the valleys of the 
Mand&kini, KAli Ganga and Madhmaheswar rivers, of which the 
Mandakini is the principal. It lies on the extreme west and its 
valley forms the road to the temple of Keddrndth. The Basukhi 
»nd Sain from the north-west join the main stream at SundwarA. 
Thence the course is south-east through a number of villages to 
Guthna, where it receives the KAli Ganga and N41a where the 
Madhmaheswar joins it. The KAli drains the centre of the tract, 
which consists of lofty hills nninhabited except during the grazing 
season. The Damar or Bandr having its source hear the Mandani 
temple' flows into the K^lli. The space between the Banfir and 
Madhmaheswar is traversed by the pilgrim roads to the templea 
of Mandani and Madhmaheswar, but contains no villages of any 
importance. The patwdri of Malli Kaliphit, resident at Guptk^shi, 
collects the land-revenue of Pattis Bamsu, Parkandi and Mai¬ 
khanda also. All four were assessed in 1864 at Rs. 1,700 for land- 
revenue and aaddbart and Rs. 834 for gdnth on a total population 
of 5,916 souls. 
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Kalipha t Talli, a patti of parganah Nagpur ia British Garh- 
wal, is bounded on the north by pattis Bamsii and Parkandi; on 
the west by Tihri; on the south by Talk N4gpur and on the 
east by N&gpur Biehhla* The Rudrprayag and Kedarnath road 
passes northwards through the western portion of this patti along 
the left bank of the Manddkini river by Agastmuni, Nakot, 
Chameli, Hdt, Bhatw4ri and Biri. At the last place it is joined by 
the Alraora road by Kartipraydg and Nandpray%, The cis- 
Mand&kini portion comprises the valley of the Kiunjgar, a tributary 
of the Mand&kini lying between the Khatarsami (8,478 feet) and 
Eagshi (IO 5 O 9 I) peaks, closely cultivated. The trans-Mand4kini 
portion contains the British portion of the valley of the Ddrma-g&r, 
a considerable feeder of the Mand&kini, which it joins on the right 
bank near BastL The patwari resides at Chandrapuri in the 
patti, which was assessed at Es. 2,480 for land-revenue and saddbart 
and Rs. 207 for giinth on a population of 5,847 souls in 1864. 
K 4 Hphat Talli is rich in minerals. Iron mines are worked at Dogari, 
a Jaikhandi and Tundula ; copper mines at Kayara, Kyiingadh, 
Dobar and Pingalapani. 

Kalsi or Khalsi/ the chief village in parganah JaunsSr-Bdwar 
of the Dehra Dun district, is situate in north latitude 30®-32'-20^ 
and east longitude 77^-53'-25'^, at an elevation of 1,820 feet above 
the level of the sea, with an area of 39 acres. The population in 
1881 numbered 854 souls (307 females), of whom 708 were Hindus 
and 146 were Masalm4ns. KMsi is situate on the AmlSwa stream, 
a tributary of the Jumna about three miles from the great iron- 
girder bridge across the Jumna on the military road from Saharau- 
pur to Ohakr^ta, 52 miles from the former and 25 miles from the 
latter. Between the river and the town, the road winds up a gentle 
ascent and approaches the village through a fine grove of mango 
and haldu trees. There is a Public Works bungalow, a traveller’s 
rest-house, and also a tahsili, post-oflSce, school and police-station. 

The scenery around Kalsi is very picturesque ; the whole dis¬ 
trict can show no more lovely view than the panorama opened up¬ 
on dipping from the Saharanpur road at Ambari into the declivity 
by which the Jumna is reached. The new bridge over that river, 
a little to the south of an old suspension bridge, the piers of which 
1 1 am indebted for most of this notice to Mr, F, Fisher, B.C.S. 
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Itlone remain, is a magnijScent example of engineering skill. 
From the Jumna up to Kalsi the land on the western bank of the 
river is formed in two successive ledges or steps, each about one 
hundred feet high. Near the foot of the upper ledge is the cele¬ 
brated K&lsi stone containing one of Asoka^s edicts and lying 
close to the little villages of Byds and Haripur. It is reached by 
a hill-path leading from the main road. The path to the village 
lies off the main road to the right and passes through a gorge to 
the tahsili, which is a mean building, in bad repair and unfitted 
. for the offices it is intended to contain. It is under consideration 
to remove the tahsildar to Chakr^ta, and this is understood to be 
the reason why so little attention is paid to K&lsi. 

The Ealsi stone is a huge quartz boulder some ten feet high, 
ten feet long and eight feet broad at the 
Asoka s stone, hfise^ the breadth diminishing towards the 

top. The south-eastern face has been partly smoothed and bears 
the greater part of the inscription, but a portion of the record has 
been inscribed on the left hand side of the rock, the prepared 
surface having been evidently found insufficient for the whole^ 
On the right-^hand side an elephant is traced in outline with the 
word ^ gajatame ’ between the legs. The natives call it ^ cliitra^Bila^ 
‘ the insoribed or pictured stone/ not ‘ ohatra-^nla ’ or ^ canopied 
stone.’ When first discovered by Mr. Forrest early in 1860, the 
letters of the inscription were hardly visible, the whole surface 
being incrusted with the moss of ages; but on removing the black 
film, the surface became nearly as white as marble. On compari¬ 
son with the other edicts^ that at K41si was found to be in a more 
perfect state than any other, and more especially so in that part of 
the 13th edict which contains the names of the five Greek kings ■ 
Antiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonns, Magas and Alexander, who from 
western records we identify ^vith Antiochus Theos of Syria, who 
flourished B.O. 263-46 : Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt, B.C. 
885-46 ? Antigonus Gonuatus of Macedonia, B.O. 276-43: 
Magas of Gyrene, B.O. 258, and Alexander of Epirus, B.O. 272- 
54 ; so that the writiug was inscribed in the third century before 
Christ, or say 253 B.O. The other similar rock edicts are found 

See A* Cun»ipgliam in Aroli. Bep. I, j Oorpus taseriptionum 

Jpdicarwpa p. 12, 1X7 CCalcutJta, 1877.} ^ 
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at Sh&b&z-garM ia the Yusnfzai district, twenty-five miles north¬ 
west of Attak on the Indus, at Girnar in Gujrat, at Dhauli in 
Kattak and at Jaugada in the Gairjam district. All these con¬ 
tain the whole fourteen edicts, but portions are found in oaves and 
on pillars and irocks elsewhere. 

The local legends connect Haripur with the Efija E^s&lu of 
the Panjab and General Cutmingham con- 
Eaja Basalu. siders the fact of the existence of the legend 

here as proving that the Indo-Skythic Gujars of the Jumna had 
emigrated from the Sind-S4gar Duab, bringing with them the 
legends of their forefathers. The Buddhist and Skythic connection 
with the tract of Jaunsdr is further borne out by the tradition 
ascribing to the N^gsidh hill the scene of the penance of a Naga 
king. When Hwen Thsang, the Chinese traveller, visited this part 
of India in 735-6 A.D., he does not mention any city nearer than 
Srughna, which lay on the right bank of the Jumna below the Si- 
waliks. This is merely negative evidence to show that no city of 
* importance existed there during the middle ages; but Haripur may 
have formerly contained a large city, situated as it was at the con¬ 
fluence of two large rivers and a border town of the Indo-Skythian 
tribes inhabiting the hills. Another interesting monument of for¬ 
mer times is the temple and remains at Lakhamandal, some 20 
miles higher up the Jumna, in the Baundar 
Lakhamandal. described in the alphabetical arrange¬ 

ment of this volume. There are many old and quaintly-carved 
figures lying about there,“and some of the temples havejpretensions 
to considerable antiquity. 

The watch and ward of Kalsi" is’^provided for by^’a house-fax 
levied under Act XX of 1856, which in 
House.t«. 1880-81 yielded Es. l,065,3expended on 

police (Rs. 240), conservancy (Rs. 204) and public works. The tim¬ 
ber trade of Jaunsar-Bawar passes by K&lsi and is conducted under 
European supervision. The depdt of the principal firm is at Dh&k- 
patri below K4lsi, where the logs are taken from the river which has 
carried them from the interior. The other products of the parganah 
find a ready market at Kalsi, such as turmeric, ginger, wax, honey, 
walnuts, soapnuts, antimony,'red-pepper, sheep, goats, and blankets. 


Lakhamandal. 


HCuse-taXi 
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Formerly it was a great emporium for European manufactured 
goods, but these now 6nd their way to Ohakrdta. In 1830-32, 
when transit duties were levied, they were farmed for Es. 1,800 a 
year, chiefly on exports ; but now there is little trade beyond that 
in minor forest produce. An encampiug-ground of 150 acres in 
extent has been taken up so as to admit of the regiment from 
ChakrAta being located here during the cold weather, should the 
authorities desire. There would be ample room for a brigade 
parade-ground and exercise of all kinds. 

Kalu Shahid, or Kdlu-Sayyid^ a resting-place and encamping- 
gronnd, on the route from Bijnor to PAori, so called from the tomb of 
a MusalmAn mendicant, is situate in patti BhAbar (Patli Dun) of 
parganah Talla Salan in Garhwal. It is to be distinguished from 
the Kalu-Sayyid on the LAl-Dhang Sot at the western boundary 
of the Kumaun BhAbar. It lies in north latitude 29°-33'-48" and 
east longitude 78^-42'-10'^, distant 12 miles 2 furlongs 8 poles 
to the cart road at the Jumna ghat near the Bogsar bungalow in 
the PAtli DAn. From Kalu-Shahid the road is level for 1,000 
yards and ascends 1,400 yards, then descends to Junikottothe 
cart-road, 2 miles 5 furlongs 8 poles from Kalu-Shahid. Thence 
along the Tuniwala-gadh to Mot&sal, constantly crossing and re- 
crossing the stream, 2 miles 4 furlongs 25 poles. It then follows 
the-cart road down the Sona river, continually crossing that river 
and the Bamganga once to the grassy plain near BogsAr, 7 miles 
15 poles. Supplies are dependent on whether the Forest Depart¬ 
ment are at work in the Dun or not, otherwise there are no villages 
and no inhabitants there. 

Kamsyar, a patti of parganah Gangoli, in Kumaon, is bounded 
on the west by the Sarju river ; on the east, by patti Barauu ; on 
the north, by pattis Ddg and Pungaraun ; and on the south by the 
Badher or BadrapatigAr separating it from patti Athgaon. The 
road from Askot to Bageswar proceeds directly from east to west 
through this patti and parallel with the road up the Puugar valley 
in Dug. Both these roads join the Milam and Almora road in the 
Sarju valley. The Badrapati flows to the west and joins the Sarju 
on the left bank. The patwAri lives in Pokhri, and there is a 
school in Titauli. The peaks between which the Askot road runs 
rise to the heights of 6,547 and 6,305 feet respectively. Portions of 
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this patti to the north were transferred to the new patti of Dug at 
the recent settlement. The present assessable area comprises 4^022 
Ikisy of which 1,951 are culturable and 2,071 are cultivated (823 
irrigated). The land-tax yielded Bs. 259 in 1815, Ss. 415 in 1820, 
Bs. 573 in 1843, and is now Rs. 2, 800, which falls on the total 
assessable area at Rs. 0-11-2 per acre and on the cultivated area at 
Es. 1-5-8. The 7 revenue-free grants” amount to 247 Usis. The 
population at the last settlement numbered 3,158 souls, of whom 
1,671 were males, one village was received from Pungaraon, one 
from Baraun, one from Danpur, five from Athgaon, and one from 
Katyur at the new settlement. 

Kandarsyun, a patti of parganah Dewalgarh in British GarhwAl 
is bounded on the north by Bachhansydn ; on the south, by Ohop- 
rakot and Dhaijyfili; on the west, by Bidolsyun; and on the east, by 
Taili Ohandpur. This patti was formed from Dewalgarh in 1844., 
The patw^ri of Kandarsyfin, usually resident in Khandgaon, collects 
the revenues of Bidolsyun and Ghurdursyiin as well, aggregating 
in 1864, Rs. 2,738 for land-revenue and sadabart and Rs. 105 for 
grmth, with a population of 6,954 souls. There is a school at Khand- 
gaott in this patti. The OhhipalghAt traveller’s rest-house on the 
road to Srinagar lies on the left bank of the western Nyar. The 
patti contains the upper valley of the western Nyar and its northern 
branch. In 1864 Dobri was received from Dhanpur, six villages 
from Ohandpur and six villages from Ohoprakot. There are copper 
mines at Dobri, Morgadh, and R^jkhan. 

Kandarkhuwa, a patti of parganah Phaldakot in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by Dwarsaun and Chaugaon; on the east, by 
the latter patti; on the west, by Talla Tikhtin, and on the south by 
the Kosi river separating it from Kotanli Talli. It is drained by 
the TJlabugr stream, a tributary of the Kosi which joins it on the 
right bank at Kakarighfit. The patwari resides at Khand, where 
there is a school. The principal villages are Garhi, Gars4ri, Kal- 
nu, KotuH, and Suri. The assessable area comprises 2,818 hisis^ of 
which 2,177 are cultivated (29 irrigated) and 640 are culturable. 
The land-tax yielded Es. 1,766 in 1815, Rs. 2,161 in 1820, and 
Rs. 2,287 in 1843. It now amounts to Rs. 2,710, which falls on 
the total assessable area at Rs. 0-15-5 per acre, and on the cultivation 
at Rs. 1-341 per acre. The population at settlement numbered 
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4,733 souls, of whom 2,393 were males, . One village was received 
from Dh6raph4t aud three from Chaugaon at the recent settlement. 

Kaiudwalsy^u, a patti in parganah Barahsydn of British Garh- 
wal, is bounded on the north, by Bangarhsyun; on the east, by 
patti Sitonsydn ; on the south, by Banelsyiin, and on the west by 
the Ganges. In 1864, three villages were transferred to Banelsydn, 
the patwari of which resides in Maklori and collects the land- 
revenue of Kandwalsydn also. This patti comprises a small strip 
of land along the left bank of the Alaknanda above and below its 
junction with the Bhdgirathi at DeopraySg. 

Kansran, an encamping-ground in the eastern Diin, at the foot 
of the Motichor hill, on the right bank of the Sdswa river, on the 
road between Dehra and Hardwar. There is a police-station here 
and a house for the accommodation of native travellers. The place 
takes its name from the Kdnsrau pass, once much used by people 
passing to and fro between Dehra and Sah^ranpur, but little fre¬ 
quented now since the road was opened under the Siwdlik hills 
from Hardwdr by Mr. Shore. 

Kapholsyun, a patti of parganah B&rahsydn in British Garh- 
wal, is,.bounded on the north, by Paiddlsydn; on the south, by 
Jaintolsyun ; on the east, by Khatsyiin and Mawdlsydn and 
^n the west by Aswalsydn. In 1864, Simtoli was transferred 
to Khatsyun. The patwAri of this patti resides in SakhyAna and 
collects the land-revenue of patti KhAtsytin also; both aggregated in 
1864, Rs. 1,578 from land-revenue and saddbart and Rs. 110 from 
gtinth paid by 3,844 souls. There is a school at ThApli. This patti 
lies along the left bank of the Khar stream, a tributary of the 
western Nydr, and is traversed by the road by Jwalpa to Paojri- 

Eapiri, a patti of parganah BadhAn in British GarhwAl, is 
, bounded on the north by Dasoli Talli; on the south by Sfli Ohand- 
.pur ; on the west by Taili Chandpur and on the east by Karakot 
and Nandak. In 1864, BarsAli was received from patti PindarpAr 
and Somula from patti PindarwAr. This patti lies along the right 
hmk of the Pindar river, between it and the Alaknanda. The 
patwari of Taili Chandpur resides at Simli, on the left bank of the 
Pindar, on tho road from Lobha by Adbadri to KarnprayAg and 
epUects the revenue of Eapiri. There are iron and copper mines 
at T^Aap now worked* 
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Kapkot, a halting-place^ on the route to the Pindari glacier, 
14 miles beyond Bigeswar, 41 miles from Almora and 9 miles 
from Lwdrkhet, in patti Talk Danpur of parganah Ddnpur in Ku- 
xnaon, in latitude 29^-57^-6^ and longitude 79*’-56^-23/'^ Supplies 
may be obtained here from a grain-shop ; it is also on the route to 
Milam, which branches off here by Elh4rbugr, four miles from Kap- 
kot. The road to Kh&rbugr crosses the Sarju by a suspension 
bridge and again a stream coming down from Lamcholi by a bad 
ford; and a second smaller stream beyond that- The road from 
B&geswar rnns along the right bank of the Sarju river, crossing the 
Labor and Kanal rivers by bridges. It is generally undulating 
and easy and from its low elevation often uncomfortably hot. There 
are no important villages along the road. On the lefc bank oppo-* 
site Kapkot is the large village of Atan. The vegetation between 
Kapkot and Lwarkhet exhibits most of the forms found between 
the former place and B%eswar. In addition are the Anemone 
vitifolia^ Berberis lycium {kilmord)^ Erythrina arborescene [r^ngara) 
or ooral-bush, Paroehetm communisy Quercm incana (bdnj), jEch-- 
mardhera gossypium [jaundera) and Vitis maerophylla {amli, asonji)* 
There is a traveller’s bungalow here, but no attendants or utensils. 

From Kapkot upwards, tbe rock is the usual stratified limestone forming 
many abrupt brows and lofty walls, and sometimes contracting the Sarju to a 
few yards in breadth. The river is now reduced to a mere torrent and from 
Surhing appears, at a profound depth, a narrow streak of foam. Its source ia 
on the south face of a huge spur from the eastern precipitous shoulder of Kau- 
dakot; this spar forks t > south-west and south-east; the south-west range sepa¬ 
rating the valley of the Sarju from that of the Pindar. At this fork there is not a 
vestige of snow in September and October. Four streams large enough to re¬ 
quire bridges occur, besides an infinity of rivulets, often converting the road into 
a swamp. About three miles above Kapkot there is a good suspension bridge 
across the Sarju, leading to MuusyUrL The river line receives a large affluent 
on each bank* Atone and a half miles from Surhing the path quits it, and 
mounting 800 or I,000 feet the camp occupies an open spot about Surhing 
and below a village called Lwarkhet or Lohargaon at about 6,700 feet above the 
sea. The scenery across the Sarju is fine. The Lahor-ka-Dhfira, so named 
from a village visible to the north-east rather higher chan Surhing, is bold, lofty, 
green, and wooded to the summit; it extends from north to south, and beyond it 
is the valley of the eastern Rfimganga {Madden.) 

Eaxdikot, a patti of parganab Badhaa in British Grarhwal, is 
bounded on tbe north, by Talli Dasoli and Nandak; on the west, by 

^ See Bdgeswar, 

50 
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Kapiri; on the south, by the Pindar river, which separates it from 
Sirgur of parganah Ohaudpur, and on the east by Pindarpdr. In 
1864, seven villages were received from patti Pindarpar and the vil¬ 
lages of Mokh and Kiinde were transferred to patti Nand6k. The 
patw&ri of patti Sili Chandpur, resident in Kewar, collects the 
land-revenue of this patti also, which lies along the right bank of 
the Pindar river. At Nardyanbngr the road from Lohba to Nand- 
praydg and from Karnpraydg to Baijndth cross each other at 
the bridge over the Pindar, There are old iron mines at 
GiiryAl. 

Karaundu Palla, a patti of parganah Ganga SalAn, is bounded on 
the west, by the Walla patti of the same name and Dhangu Malla; 
on the south and east, by Langiir and the NyiS,r river and on the 
north by other pattis of the same parganah. There were seven 
villages transferred from this patti to other pattis in 1864. The 
land-revenue is collected by the patwdri of Dhdnga Malla resident 
in Dikhet, Mahrgaon in Karaundu Palla lies in latitude 29'-57^' 
and longitude 78®-40'-20," 

Earaundu Walla, a patti of parganah Ganga SalAn in British 
Garhwdl, is bounded on the north by the Palla division 
of the same patti; on the west by Dh&ngu Malla and on 
the south and east by the Langur patti. The Langiir patwdri, 
resident in Ghiisa, collects the land-revenue of this patti also. 
Dasmeri in Karaundu Walla lies in latitude 29®-57" and longitude 
78®-37M5'^. 

’ Earnprayag^ a village situated at the confluence of the Alak- 
nanda and Pindar rivers in north latitude 30®-15'-43" and east 
longitude 79®-15'-29% at an elevation of 2,270 feet above the level 
of the sea (bungalow 2,600 feet), lies in patti Taili Chandpur and 
parganah Chandpur of British Garhwdl. There is a dispensary, a 
school, and a small bazdr here. The Pindar is crossed by an iron 
suspension bridge of 184^ feet span on the road leading to Nand- 
praydg and Gopeswar. There is also a road by Ohhatwa-pfpal cross¬ 
ing the Alaknanda by a bridge there and joining the main pilgrim 
route by Srinagar for Kedarndth. Karnprayag contains a temple 
named after Kama and is one of the places of pilgrimage at the 
conflitence of great rivers. On each side of the junction are the 
remains of small temples of the usua!Turk’s cap style. The road 
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from Adbadri to Kampray^g consists of a gentle descent along thr 
Bhararigdr to its confluence with the Pindar at Simli, the residenci^ 
of the patwdri. Chandpnrgarh is passed close to the road on the 
left (See Chaj^dpubgabh). At Simli the Bhararig4r is crossed 
by a sdn^a and lower down the Pindar can be passed by a ji/dla 
or rope bridge. There is an old temple sacred to Gobindnardyan 
at Simli and the remains of three others. The road follows the left 
bank of the Pindar to Karnpraydg, distant three miles. The hills 
on each side are precipitous and thickly clothed with forest which 
gives shelter very often to tigers. 

Kartiya, a halting-place on the left bank of the Mandhdl river 
on the road between Paori and Dhdron, is situate in patti Painun of 
parganah Talla Salan in Garhwal, in latitude 29®-39 '-20'’' and longi¬ 
tude 78®-56'-7'’'j distant 12 miles 2 furlongs 29 poles from Chaurd- 
nidhar and 8 miles 4 furlongs 25 poles from Sont Pani, The road to 
Kartiya from the left bank of the Ny&r passes np by the villages of 
Chanrdnidhar and Chingadi and descends to the valley of the Walsa- 
gadh^ crossing the bridge and again ascending to Rikhini-khdl, 3 
miles 6 furlongs. Hence a descent leads to the Semalsera rivulet^ 
crossing the rivulets at Pdli, Nansain, Ghatrauli and Gadyda, 4 
miles 5 furlongs 27 poles. Ooutinning alternating ascents and des¬ 
cents the Pdpari rivulet is crossed and the descent to the left bank 
of the Mandhdl river is made, which is crossed by a level ford. 
The enoamping-ground can be made on either side of the river. 

Kashipur, a municipal town in the Tarai district in the parga¬ 
nah and tahsil of the same name, is situate on the left bank of the 
river Dhela at a distance of about 45 miles from Naim Tal. The 
population, in 1872, numbered 13,113 souls, and in 1881 there 
were 14,667 inhabitants (7,112 females), of whom 8,477 (4,074 
females) were Hindus and 6,190 (3,038 females) were Musaimfins, 
living in an area of 761 acres, or 19 to the acre. The occupations 
of the males were as follows;—153 servants of the municipality ; 
92 priests; 40 connected with law and medicine ; 80 dancers and 
musicians; 240 servants, 102 engaged in commerce; 267 carriers; 
765 engaged in agriculture; 139 masons and carpenters ; 1,311 
workers in textile fabrics; 802 dealers in food and drink ; 620 
workers in vegetable and minerals, including water-carriers and 
sweepers, and 600 labourers and others. 
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There is a fair-sized b&zar towards the centre of the town, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of brick-built houses : elsewhere the houses are for the 
most part the ordinary mud and tile huts. The mnhallahs or wards 
of the to'Ov’u number seventeen:—Pakka-kot ; Katora-tal, from 
a lake of that name'; Khdlsa or reveilue-paying; KSmingoiyan, 
where the kdmingos reside ; Rdjwara ; Lahoriyan; Kila or fort; 
Ali Kh&n Pathan; Thana or old police-station ; Khatriydn ; Bans- 
phordn, or ward of the bambu-workers ; Katramdiiydn, from the 
gardener caste; Sikhdn ; Rahim Khan Path&n ; Bagicha Kdshi 
and Rdmtaliya. The whole country at a distance of about two 
miles to the north of the town is still pure* tardi, and this coupled 
with the fact that in the rains the back-water of the Dhela blocks 
up the drainage renders the town peculiarly unhealthy. Towards 
the close of the rains, when the surrounding swamps commence to 
dry up, a malarious mist arises which is the cause of fever and dy¬ 
sentery. These evils are much increased by the presence of large 
excavations throughout the site from which earth has been dug to 
construct the mud houses which form the principal portion of the 
town. The principal buildings are the tahsili, police-station, dispen¬ 
sary, schools, and a garden house constructed by Rdja Shiurdj 
Singh for the reception of visitors. The Rdja’s own residence is 
an unpretending building of no architectural merit. There are 
two market days in the week with a brisk trade zu cotton cloths, 
grain, iron and brass cooking utensils, salt, pepper, turmeric and 
other hill produce. The inhabitants in former days were almost 
entirely Hindu, but Musalinans have now settled here in consi¬ 
derable numbers and now number three-sevenths of the w^hole 
population. The trade and importance of the town has declined, of 
late years 2 but there is some hope that in a few years there will 
be some improvement in this respect. The high road from Morad- 
abad to Rdmnagar runs close by, and thence a cart-road leads to the 
new station of RSnikhet, from which it is continued on to 
Almora. 

The only family of any importance is that of Shiur^ij Singh, 
C.S.L, created Raja of Kashipur by the British Government. He 
represents the junior branch of a Raotela family, from which sprang 
L&l Singh, ancestor of the titular Edja of Almora, and Mohan 
Bingh^ once ’R^ja of Kumaon for a short time, of whose history an 
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account has been given elsewhere.^ Mahendra Singh retired first 
to Rndrpnr and then to Kilpuri in the Tar4i, but owing to bad 
management this parganah was reduced to a swamp and was ren¬ 
dered so unhealthy that, on the petition of the representatives of 
the family it was exchanged for the confirmation of possession in 
talufca Chachait. On the recommendation of Mr John Inglis 


Chachait was again exchanged for the forfeited estate of the Nawdb 
■of Afzalgarh in parganah Rehar of the Bijnor district after the 
mntiay, and since then the family has grown in importance. The 
settlement in Kashipiir dates from about 1840, when a plot of 
land was granted by the Pande zamindfe, on which the present 
residence of the Raja was built Raja Shiuraj Singh has since 
acquired, by loans and ad trances, the proprietary right in 18 or 20 
villages in the pargaoah, and is now an Honorary Magistrate and 
important landholder. The raunieipality was established in 1872. 

General Onnningham has identified the Govisana visited by 
Hwen Thsang with the old fort near the village of Iljain one mile 


to the east of Kdshipur® He writes®:— 

«The old fort of UJain is very peculiar iu its form, which may be best 
Govisana, tJjain. compared to the body of a finitar. It is 3,OOi) feet 

in length from east to west, and 1,500 feet in breadth, 
the whole circuit being upwards of 9,ooo feet or rather less than 2 miles. 
Hwen Thsang describes the circuit of Govisana as about 12,000 feet or nearly 
2^ miles; but in this measurement he must have included the long mound of 
ruins on the south side, which is evidently the remains of an ancient suburb. 
By including this mound as an undoubted part of the old city, the circuit of the 
ruins is upwards of 11,000 feet, or very nearly that given by Hwen Thsang. 
Numerous groves, tanks, and fish ponds still surround the- place. Indeed, the 
trees are particularly luxuriant, owing to the high level of the water, which is 
within 5 or 6 feet of the surface. For the same reason the tanks are numerous 
and always full of water. The largest of these is the Drona-sagar which, as well 
as the fort, is said to have been constructed by the five Pandu brothers 
for the use of their teacher Drona. The tank is only 600 feet square 
but it is esteemed very holy, and is much frequented by the pilgrims on 
their way to the source of the Ganges. Its high banks are covered with 
Sati monuments of recent date. The walls of the fort are built of large 

1 See Gaz. XI. 606 and preceding pages. Kunwar Partab Singli sued Lai 
for a‘share in^ Chachait, but his claim was dismissed by the Sadr Diwani 
Adalat. He then petitioned Government, who gave him Ks. 250 a month 0820^ 
He was a min.>r when he succeeded, and Lai Singh had held possession as head of 
too fmily and retained It, and the grant of Chachait to Gumdn Singh was oonflrm- 
^ t ® claim to BSzpur was also negatived. To Collector, Moradabad 
SOth October, 1832 : to Government, 8th July, 1836 : from Government. 80th 
July. 1836. »Gaz.Xr.462. SArkRep. 1.253. ^ ” 
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massive bricks, 15 inches by 10 inches by inches, which are always a certain 
sign of antignity. The general height of the walls is 30 feet above the fields, but 
the whole is now in complete ruin and covered with dense jungle. Shallow 
ditches still exist on all sides except the east. The interior is very uneven, but 
the mass has a mean height of about 20 feet above the country. There are two 
low openings in the ramparts, one to the north-west and the other to the south¬ 
west, which now serve as au entrance to the jangle, and which people say were 
the old gates of the fort.” 

** There are some small temples on the western bank of the Drona-sSgar ; 
but the great place of worship is the modem temple of J wala Devi, 600 feet to 
the eastward of the fort. This goddess is also called Ujaini Devi and a great fair 
is held in her honour on the 8th day of the watiiag moon of Chait. Other 
smaller temples contain symbols of Mahadeva under the titles of Bhutesar, 
Muktesar, Nagn5,th, and Jdgeswar. But all these temples are of reoenfc date, the 
sites of the more ancient fanes being marked by mounds of various dimensions 
from 10 to upwards of 30 feet in height. The most remarkable of these mounds 
is situated inside the northern wall of the fort above the ramparts. This mound 
is called Bhim gaja or Bhim-gada, that is Bixim^s club, by which I under¬ 
stand a large iinga of Mahadeva. Were it not for this name I should be inclined 
to look upon this mound as the remains of a palace, as I succeeded in tracing the 
walls of what appeared to have been a large room 72 feet in length from north to 
south by 63 feet in width, the walls being 6 feet thick. About 60 J feet beyond the 
north-east angle of the fort there is another remarkable mound which is rather more 
than S2 feet in height. It stands in the midst of a guadrangular terrace, 600 feet in 
length by 50O feet in breadth, and, as well as X could ascertain from an excavation at 
the top, it is the remains of a large square temple. Close by the east and within the 
quadrangle there are the ruins of two small temples. To the eastward of the 
d‘w6la Devi temple, there is a carious circular fiat-topped mound of earth, 68 feet 
in diameter, surrounded by a brick wall from 7 to 11 feet in height. It is called 
Edmgir Gosto-ki-tila, or the mound of Btogir GosSin, from which I infer it is the 
burial-place of a modern Gosain. To the south of the fort near the temple of 
Jageswar there is a third large mound, 22 feet in height, which was once crowned 
by a temple of 20 feet square inside. The bricks have only recently been remov¬ 
ed and the square core of earth still remains perfect. To the westward of this 
last is a fourth mound on which 1 traced the ruins of a temple 30 feet square 
standing in the midst of a raised quadrangle of about 600 feet square* Besides 
these there are lO smaller mounds, which make up altogether 14, or just one- 
half the number of the Brahmauical temples which are mentioned by Hwen 
Thsang. The only ruin which appeared to me to be of undoubted Buddhist origin 
was a solid brick mound 20 feet in height to the south-west of Jageswar Mahd- 
deva and close to the small village of Eh%pur. The base of the mound is up¬ 
wards of 200 feet in diameter. The solid brickwork at the top is still 60 feet 
thick, but as it is broken all round its original diameter must have been much 
greater, probably not less than 80 feet. But even this larger dimension is too 
small for a stupn of 200 feet in height of the hemispherical form of Asoka^s 
time. A stiqxt of that early period even when provided with both plinth and 
cupola would not have exceeded 100 feet in height *, unless, therefore, we may 
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suppose there is a mistake of 100 feet in the text of Hwen Thsang, I feel ^aite 
unable to ofEer any identification whatever of the Buddhist remains of Govisana 
as described by the Chinese pilgrim.’* 

Kashipnr is named after its founder Kashinath Adhikari, who 
according to one account was a servant of Rudra Chand (1565’—*97 
A. !)•) and according to another was employed^ by Baz BahSdur 
Chand (1638-78 A. D.) and this is the more probable. It is said 
that the site selected belonged to four villages, in one of which was a 
noted temple of Ujaini Devi, a frequent place of pilgrimage in those 
days. It is doubtful whether this corresponds with the present site, 
and the tradition inclines to place the first settlement within the pre¬ 
cincts of the Ujain village, a position far to be preferred, being well 
raised above the surrounding country instead of being within the 
influence of the river-floods. It was always a place of importance 
under the Chands. Siundth, son of Kashinath, built the village, and 
planted the groves of Siunithpur. Ramadatta Adhikdri was governor 
in 1744, and his descendant in 1844 was a patwari in GangolL Sib 
Deohuiltthe fort here about 1745 and gave it in charge first to Hari 
E&m and then to Siromani D4s, and here Sib Deo himself was mur¬ 
dered by the garrison in 1764.* Siromani Das was succeeded by his 
sons Nandrdm and Har Gobind, whose family retained possession 
until the British occupation, when Sib L41, nephew of Nandram and 
son of Har Gobind, was found as farmer in K&shipur. 

Katholsy^n, a patti of parganah Dewalgarh in British Garh- 
wdl, is bounded on the north by the Ganges ; on the south, by 
Ghurdursytin; on the east, by Chalansyiin and Bidolsyiin: and on 
the west by R&watsyun, Idwalsyftn and Nadalsyiin of parganah 
Barahsyiin. This patti was formed from Dewalgarh in 1864. In 
1864 Fatehpur was received from patti Idw&lsyiin. The revenue 
of this patti is collected by the tahsili at Srinagar. It contains the 
valley of the Khath-gadh, which flows into the Kandha-gadh, a 
tributary of the Ganges, on the right bank. The roads centering 
in Srinagar pass through the patti. 


Katyur MaHa, a patti or sub-division of parganah Danpur in 
Kumaun is bounded on the west by patti PindarwSr of parganah 
Badhan of Garhw^l; on the south by pattis Bichhia and Talla 


1 The statement in Gaz. XI. 462 that K4shinath 
A. D. should be changed to 1718 ^a». as 1639 A. D. 
589.90. 3 JM 594. 


founded Eashipur in 1718 
® Gaz. XI, 581, 686, 
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Katydr, and on the northbyPindarw&randPainkhandaof Garhw&l. 
It contains the drainage area of the upper part of the Gumti riverand 
the valley of the Labor river. The valleys of the northern tributaries 
of the Gumti are studded with tea-plantations, amongst which are 
tliose of Megri, Anila, Ayartoli, and Baijndth. The road from Somes- 
war crosses the Kausani range and passing by the temple of Kapi- 
leswar and Baijnath proceeds to Karnpraydg. From Baijndthanother 
road passes down the Gumti valley to B%eswar. The southern por¬ 
tion is drained by the Gumti, while the Labor river drains thenortbern 
half,the Magru-ka-danda range (6,294 feet), in which the Plirkotpeak 
(6,436 feet), also is situate, forms the water-parting between the 
two. The temple of Baijnath nearly in the centre of the southern 
boundary of the patti lies in latitude 29®-54'-24" and longitude 
79^-39'^-28''', at an elevation of 3,545 feet above the level of the 
sea. The patwari resides in Mawai and there is a school in Titoli. 
The principal villages are Gheti, Purudha and Pajena. 671 bUis 
are held as g4nthy 242 free of revenue and 2,888 in fee simple : 
for statistics see KATitfa Bichhla. 

Katyiir Bichhla, a patti of parganah Danpur in Kumaun, is 
bounded on the north by Katyur Malla ; on the west by Giw&r Palla 
and Walla; on the south by Borarau Palla and on the east by Katyur 
Talla. This patti was separated from Katyfir Malla at the recent set¬ 
tlement and comprises the southern half of the valley of the Gumti 
commonly known as the Baijnfith or Katy6r valley. To the west the 
Birchuwa peaks attain an elevation of 7,427 and 8,042 feet respective¬ 
ly. The principal villages are DyunM, Kansdri, Una and Band and 
Kaulfig, Khaderi and Bhuturiya to the south of the tea-plantations 
of Raus4ni and Damlot. The road from Somes war to Baijn&th 
passes north by the Kapleswar temple in this patti. The statistics of 
the Malla, Bichhla, and Talla pattis may be shown thus :— 


Katyfir. 
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The incidence of the present land-revenne on the cnltivated 
acre fails at Re* 1-6-1 in the Malla patti. Re-1-7-3 in the Bichhla 
and Rs. 2-0-2 in the Talla patti: on the total assessable area the 
incidence is Re. O-ll-S, Re, 0-13-11, and Re. 1-0-7 respectively. 
481 bisis are held in gdnth and 2,072 in fee-simple. The patwari 
resides in Nautydr, where there is a school. 

Katjrar Talla, a patti of parganah Danpnr in Kumaun, is 
bounded on the north and west by the other Katydr pattis ; on the 
sooth by Bor4raa Palla and Ehar4hi ; on the east by Dug 
and Talk D4npnr, and on the north-east by Talla Danpnr. It 
comprises the lower courses of the Oumti, Labor and Sarju rivers 
from some distance west of their inflnence to below B£geswar. The 
Sarju receives on its right bank the Labor river, which has its 
sources in the Malla patti and is separated from the Kan4l-gadh 
on the north by the Bor and P4rkot ranges : further south the 
Gdmti joins the Sarju at B4geswar. The Sarju itself flows nearly 
from north-east to south-west through the pattL Besides the; 
commercial village of BAgeswar noticed elsewhere the only impor¬ 
tant villages are BJi&fila-khet, BamrAsi and Dtingargaon. Prom 
BAgeswar roads branch off to BaijnAth on the west; Askot on the 
east; Milam on the north and three routes to Almora on the south. 
At the recent settlement the portions of this patti lying to the east 
of the Sarju comprising some thirty-three villages were transferred 
to the newly-created patti of Dug and ten to the north of the 
Kanal-gadh to Talla Danpur, whilst Khdfila-khet and twenty-five 
other villages in its vicinity were received from KharAhi. One 
village was transferred to OhAlsi and two to Bichhla Katyur: see 
further Katyub Bichhla, The patwari resides in BAgeswar; there 
is a school in Amtora. 

Writing in 1821 Mr. Traill says:—^^Katyxir has a greater 
proportion of culturable land lying waste than any other sub- 
divisibn in the province, a circumstance which must wholly 
be ascribed to its notorious nnhealthiness during the summer 
and autumn.^’ In the BhAbar and lower hills, tbe absence of 
cultivation and the presence of thick jungle produce similar results, 

Fiscal history disappearance of the causes of 

unhealthiness the climate improves. Kat- 
yAr, however, has always been remarkably open and free from 

51 
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jungle, whilst the presence of two large streams render the greatest 
facilities for irrigation and B&geswar for disposal of produce, and 
to the lowness of elevation could alone be ascribed the presence of 
malaria which so long distinguished the valley. Under the Chands 
criminals were banished to Ohukam on the Kosi, Katyiir and Khat- 
sdr in Giw4r and there allowed to live as long as the climate 
permitted them. This evil reputation was suflScient to keep cultiva¬ 
tors away, so that the condition of the sub-division since the intro¬ 
duction of British rule showed no improvement, the advantages 
arising from the security of property and profits to the cultivators 
being more'than counterbalanced by the desertion of the cultiva¬ 
tors. These were chiefly inhabitants of Garhwal, who during the 
fate government had emigrated from thence to avoid their harsh 
and tyrannical task-masters and now returned to their homes. 
These causes operated to give a very low assessment at the second 
triennial settlement as an encouragement to cultivators to settle 
in the valley. In 1821, the number of houses in the whole sub¬ 
division scarcely exceeded the number of villages, and the number 
of deserted villages almost equalled the number of those nominal¬ 
ly inhabited. The old kdn^ngoi papers gave an area of 1,500 
uiw exclusive of lands assigned to religious purposes ; but here they 
were worse than almost any other parganah and in 1821 only 674 
^li$ were cultivated and 44 held in hak-padMnchdrL The assess¬ 
ment in 1807 amounted to Bs. 644 ; in 1815 to Rs. 588 ; in 1819 to 
Es. 796, and in 1820 to Es. 853, or nearly one rupee per alL Oir- 
eumstances have so changed owing to the introduction of tea-culti¬ 
vation and the consequent clearing of the land and improvement 
of the climate that the subdivision is not now more unhealthy than 
any other similarly situated in Kumaun. The land-revenue has 
trebled, but the exact figures for comparison owing to changes in 
area could not be taken out without considerable labour. Sfcill in 
older times the tale must have been different, for K4rttikeyapur or 
KabSrpur was the old Katyiira capital and ruins of a considerable 
town still exist near Taili and Seli H4t and around the forts of 
Gop&lkot and Banchula, 

Kauriya Palla, a small patti of parganah Talla Salan of British 
Garhwal, lies between Sila Malta on the south and west and Eauriya 
Walla on the north and east. A portion of the Paori and Kohd- 
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w&ra road passes through its north-western corner. The only 
important villages are Majina and Hiili» The former is on a cross 
path connecting the Kohdw&ra and Maidi valley roads. The peak 
of Edlagarh at the south-eastern extremity of the patti has an 
elevation of Sfi65 feet above the level of the sea. Up to 1864 this 
was not a separate patti, but comprised a part of Kauriya. The 
patwdri of Sila Malla, resichint in Muara, collects the land-revenue 
of this patti also. 

^Kauriya Walla, a patti of parganah Talla SaI4n of British 
Garhwal, was formed from Kauriya at the recent settlement in 1864, 
It is bounded on the north by the Langur patti of parganah Ganga 
Salan and Malla Badalpur of parganah Talla Sal4n ; on the east, by 
the latter patti; on the south, by Malla Sila and on the west by 
Kauriya Palla. This patti contains the valley of the Maidi river, 
along which a fair road runs, meeting the Khdtali and KohdwSra 
road in the north-western corner. The patwdri of Badalpur Malla^ 
resident in Toll, collects the land-revenue of this tract also. 

Kumaon, the principal district of the Knmaon Division, includes 
the tahsils or sub-divisions of Almora, K41i Kumaon, and the Bh4?* 
bar, and lies between north latitude 28^-14'-45'’" and 30‘^-'50'-0" ; 
and east longitude 76®-6'-30'' and 80^-58witTb an estimated 
area of 3,680,000 acres or 8,000 square miles, of which 88,611 acres 
are culturable and 198,059 acres are cultivated (27,000 irrigated). 


f'iscal sab-divisions. 


It is bounded on the north by Tibet (Tibbat ); 
on the east by Nep41; on the west by Garh- 


wal, and on the south by the Tar4i. There are 19 parganahs con¬ 


taining 125 pattis as follows :— 
Earganali* Patti I Pai^ganab. 


Pai!ganab. 


FarganiJi. 
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Parganali. 


8« OaxLgoU 
0, Subidr 

10. Kdli Ku- 
maon. 


Patti. 


11 . Kota 

12. Pdll 


Pungaraun. 

Atbgdon. 

Jiihdr Malla. 

Ooriphdt. 

Pallades. 

Ch&lsi. 

Chardl Malla. 
Ditto Talla. 
Gnmdes. 

Gangol. 

Khilpattiplidt. 

Pdlbelon Malla. 

Ditto Talla. 
Pharka. 
EegarUbfin. 
Sipti. 

Sni-bisang. 

Tallades. 

Kota Malla. 
Ditto Talla. 
Cbaukot Malla 
Ditto Bicbhla, 
, Ditto Talla. 
Dora Malla. 


12 . 


Parganab. 


Pili—Ccon* 

eluded). 


Patti. 


13, Phdldakot, 


hd. Kdmgdr 


Dora Bicbhla. 
Ditto Talla. 
iGiwdr Palla. 
Ditto Talla. 
Ditto Walla. 
Kakalasauu 
Malla. 

Ditto Talla. 

Uaydn Palla, 
Ditto Walla. 
Silaur Malla. 
Ditto Talla. 
ISnlt Malla. 
Ditto Palla. 
Ditto Walla. 
Ditto Talla. 
Chaugaon. 
iDbilraphdt. 
Kosydn Malla. 
Ditto Talla. 
Kandarkhnwa. 

[MalliDoti, 

Agar. 

Bdcagdr MaUa. 


16. Sira 


16. Shor 


Parganah. 


17. Askot 

18 . Kotauli . 

19. Mahrytiri. 


Patti. 


Bamgar Talla. 
AthbisiMaUa, 
Ditto Talla. 
B^rabisi. 
Diudihdt. 

Mali 

Khardyat. 

Kharakdes. 

Mahar. 

Nayades. 

Bawal, 

Seti Malla. 

Ditto TaUa. 
Saun. 

Waldiya Malla. 
Ditto Bichhla. 
Ditto Talla. 
Askot Malla. 
Ditto Talla. 
Kotauli MaUi. 
Ditto Talli. 
Mahryfiri Dol- 
phat. 

Ditto MaUi. 
Ditto Bichhii. 
Ditto TaUi. 


Chhakhdta, Kota and parts of Dhaniy^kot, Dhyfiairan, Bdmgar, 
and Fliald4kot belong to the Bh4bar tahsil. K41i Knmaon, Sira, 
Shot, Askot, D4rma, and part of Dhyfinirau are managed from 


Champ4wat and the remainder from Almora. The thoks or pattis 
forming the sub-divisions of parganahs do not in all oases repre¬ 
sent the similar divisions of the same name existing under the 


native governments. In former times it was the practice to re¬ 
munerate the chief officers of state and the thokd4rs or com¬ 


mandants of the forces in the field by assigning for their support 
the revenne of various villages often in different parts of the par¬ 
ganah. In Pdli, where there was always a large military force can¬ 
toned to watch the frontier of Garhwffi and in B4rahmandal around 


Almora, these assignments were very numerous, and the villages of 
each grant formed the thok or patti of the thokd4r or kamin. 
Under the Gorkhffiis, also, all villages were classed together which 
had the same kamin or thokddr. A remarkable instance of this 
arrangement was patti Silkdna composed of villages scattered all 
over the district, the revenues of which were assigned for the manu¬ 
facture of gunpowder and patti Mahryfiri, which was rent-free on 
condition that the inhabitants supplied carriers for ammunition 
and supplies in time of war. This artificial arrangement was found 
80 highly inconvenient for revenue and police pniposes that it was 
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abandoned in 1821, and the natural sub-divisions were restored.^ 
The smaller parganahs were also absorbed as pattis of the larger to 
which they formerly belonged ; thus Uchyiir, Dwarsaun, Khaspurja, 
Bisaud, and Rjdni were included in Barahmandal; Chaugarkha, 
Sdlam, and Kharahi in Chaugarkha; Agar, Ramg&r and Chhakhaia 
in Chhakh4ta; Dhaniy^kot, Uchakot, Simalkha, and Chauthan in 
Dhaniy&kot; Sira and Askot in one parganah; Dhydnirau and Chau- 
bhainsi in erne parganah; Katyfir and Gangoli in one parganah, and 
the Bfaot country in one parganah making in all fourteen parganahs. 

The Shor tahsili was abolished and Gangoli was added to Al- 
mora, whilst Shor, Sira, and Askot were transferred to K&li Kumaon. 
Further changes were carried out at the recent settlement (1865- 
73 ) which resulted in the distribution of the area given above. 
These alterations of area and designation have been so radical that 
it would be unsafe and unprofitable to describe them at greater 
length here, and the notice of each patti must be referred to for 
further particulars. 

The general physical geography of the district has been noticed 
in the first volume. Kumaon is separated 
Physical gcograp y. Garbwal by a line partly natural and 

partly artificial. Leaving the Tibetan water-parting ridge at a 
point east of the TJnta-dhura pass the boundary follows the ridge on 
which the pass is situate to the Nanda Devi peak; thence it descends 
in a direction a little to the west of south, and crossing the Pindar 
ascends to the top of a range which flanks that river on the south. 
This it follows to a high point called Badhangarh, from which it 
strikes across the head of the western Rdmganga and its Deghfrt 
feeder to the ridge separating this river from the basin of the Nydr. 
It keeps to this ridge for some miles in a southerly direction; and 
where the ridge turns off to the west the boundary descends to the 
Eamganga, which it crosses and passing through the outer ranges 
falls into the frontier line of the plains districts near Kotirao on 
the Phika river, about midway between the Kosi and the Ram- 
ganga. On the east, the K&li separates Kumaon from Nep41, along 
its entire course op the Lipu-lekh pass into Tibet, It is to be 
remembered that the principal stream of the Kali loses that name 

^ To Board, dated 14th March, 1821 ; to Board, dated 21st May, 1821 ; from 
Board, dated 18th March, 1822. 
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above Garbiya in ByAns, and is called there the Kuthi- Ydnkti; the* 
TFT All being the smaller affluent which comes down from the Lipu- 
lekh pass. .On the north, the water-parting ridge separates Tibet 
from Kumaon. On the south it follows an irregular line from five to 
15 miles from the base of the outer range of hills. On t!ie west 
tlhe boundary line extends for about 165 miles ; on the south for 90 
miles; on the east for 130 miles; and on the north for 75 miles. 
The greatest breadth from north-east to south-east is 140 miles and 
the least from east to west is 40 miles, the average breadth being 


about 90 miles. 

We have now to consider the arrangement of the mountain 

systems, and with them the valleys that form 

Mountain systems. , i" -i • i i r u au i* 

the drainage channels, for both are of neces¬ 
sity laid out on the same general plan and hold the first place of 
importance in a country such as this. In the Himalaya it is ob¬ 
served^ that all the main ridges and valleys have a constant ten¬ 
dency to follow directions either parallel or at right angles to the 
main line of water-parting. This tendency, it is true, is often dis¬ 
guised by the rapid succession of several sudden changes of direc¬ 
tion which when represented on the small scale of our maps gives 
an apparent obliquity to both ridges and rivers which has no exist¬ 
ence in the elementary portions of which they are composed. In 
the western Himdlaya this obliquity is observed to take one direction 
more frequently than any other, i.e., such as to give a direction of 
north-north-west and south*south-east to a ridge the elements of 
which run from north-west to south-east. Thirdly, it is observed 
that the accumulation of the waters within the outer range of hills 
finds a passage to the plains in very few outlets. In the present 
examination we have to go over the ground in part already noticed 
in a previous volume; but our observations will be as brief as pos¬ 
sible. Taking the great water-parting ridge to the north we find 
that it is unbroken from Nep41 to Bas4hir, and that the whole of 
the drainage to the south of it finds its way to the plains on the 
extreme west in the Jumna, with which we have nothing more to 
do in this notice; in the middle by the Ganges and on the east by 
the K4li. Between the Ganges and the KSli there is no stream 


»These observations on the physical geography of the province are based on 
matter placed at my disposal by General B. Stracbey and the records of the Sur¬ 
vey of India. 
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which has its origin more than 40 or 50 miles from the plains. 
The cause of this diversion of the northern streams to the east and 
to the west is to be found in a series of longitudinal ranges which 
extend across the southern half of the district and by the help of 
cross ridges by which they are linked together form a complete 
barrier against the snow-fed streams, except through Barmdeo and 
Hardw&r, The separation of the drainage area of these outlets 
takes place along a ridge drawn transversely from the great north¬ 
ern water-parting to that barrier first mentioned which on the west 
separates the drainage basin of the Eamganga from the Ganges and 
in the north and east that of the Kosi from the affluents of the Pin¬ 
dar, Sarju, and Kill; on the west, except in Lohba, it follows the 
boundary between Eumaon and Garhwal; and on the east the line 
from Bandani-devi near Almora by Dol to the connecting link 
with the Gagar range ; passing where these two meet at the north 
to the great peaks of Nanda-devi and Nanda-kot. 

An examination^of the somewhat complicated network of ridges 
of the southern half of the mountains will 
show that its most important elements con¬ 
sist of two principal longitudinal ranges from twenty to thirty miles 
apart, the crest of the outer or southern of which is about ten to 
fifteen miles from the Bhabar or plains. The more northern of these 
ranges is nearly continuous throughout the entire length of Kumaon 
and Garhwdl: the southern is broken through near its centre for a 
distance of about ten miles. From both of these ranges branch off 
many transverse ridges to the south-west, by two of which not 
otherwise of any particular importance a connected barrier is estab¬ 
lished between the longitudinal ranges on two lines; one at about forty 
miles from the Kali, the other at the same distance from the Ganges. 
The drainage of the area thus inclosed finds its way to the Ganges 
by the Efimganga and the Kosi, which pass through the breaks 
in the outer longitudinal range already mentioned, their drainage 
areas being divided by a third transverse ridge nearly half-way 
between the other two, like them in no way remarkable on any other 
account. The stream issuing from the hills between the Ganges 
and the Kali, other than the Kosi and R4mganga, have their sources 
never more than fifteen miles from the base of the hills, and always 
on the southern face of the outer longitudinal range. 
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The drainage area of the K4li is ' completed on the east by a 
great transverse ridge which runs down 
Greater river basins, across western Nepdl from the Tibetan water- 

parting. The Ganges system is bounded on the west by another 
great transverse range which traverses the Himdiaya nearly at 
right angles for a distance of about seventy miles. It is connected 
with the Tibetan watershed to the north-west of Nilang and runs 
down to the extremity of the longitudinal ridge between the Jumna 
and the Ganges drawn across the outer portion of the mountains 
precisely similar to those between the Ganges and the Kdli. The 
most northern of these longitudinal ridges is here little more than 
thirty miles from the foot of the hills, and by it the drainage of 
three-fourths of the entire breadth of the flimilaya is turned to the 
east into the Ganges at Deopraydg. Between this ridge and the 
plains there are no transverse ridges of any great importance, and 
the continuity of the longitudinal ridge being unbroken, except 
where the Ganges and Jamna debouch on the plains, the whole 
drainage falls into either one or the other of those rivers. To the 
west the Jamna system is separated from the Satlaj system by 
another great transverse ridge nearly conterminous for some way 
with the eastern boundary of Basdhr, then turning to the west 
around the head-waters of the Pabar and Giri to the longitudinal 
ridge to the north of the Kayarda Ddn. The Jumna and Tons 
together find an outlet at Edlsi through the outer-range' into the 
Diin. 


The drainage area of the Ganges system comprises some 8,600 
square miles, of which 5,000 square miles fall 
Comparative areas. i^ithin British territory, the remainder being 

in Tihri or protected Garhwal. The British portion of the basin of 
the KdR is about 4,000 square miles. The basin of the Kosi is 
about 800 square miles and of the western Rdmganga about 1,200 
square miles. The remaining 1,000 square miles of Eumaon and 
British Garhwdl are occupied by that portion of the outer hills which 
discharges its drainage directly on to the plains in the Nandaur, 
Gaula, Banr, and other streams, all of which join the western R4m- 
ganga in the plains, and eventually the Ganges, It will be seen, then, 
thabof the whole 12,000 square miles which are embraced in the two 
districts of Knmaonand Garhwil, 9,000 square miles or three-fourths 
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are drained by the Ganges and Kdli, and of tie remaining fourth the^ 
drainage of two-thirds is collected in the Ramganga and Kosi and 
of one-third, or one-twelfth of the whole area, the drainage flowa 
down directly to the plains, hut eventually joins the Ramganga. 

The principal line of water-parting along the Tibetan frontier 
is a ridge of great altitude* Its mean ele- 

Tibetan water-parting. . 7., _ 

vation IS certainly upwards of 18,000 feet 

above the sea, and its highest peak, Kamet, reaches to an elevation 
of 25,373 feet. At no point is it possible to enter Tibet from Kii- 
maon or Garhwal without rising to nearly 16,800 feet, and the- 
passes are more commonly upwards of 17,500 feet, and the highest, 
that of Mana, 18,650 feet in altitude. The watershed is through¬ 
out the greater part of its length a simple longitudinal range, 
but its structure a little complicated for a distance of about 30' 
miles in its western half between the passes of Unta-dhura and 
ISiti; the ridge, which might otherwise have constituted the water¬ 
shed, is here broken through a little to the south-east of Niti, and 
the drainage of the Girthi and Laphkhel valleys is hence enabled 
to flow to the south, joining the Dhauli at MalarL The watershed 
is thus thrown back to the north about 10 miles, and follows the 
range which unites the Balchha, Shalshel, Ma-rhi and Tung-jung- 
la passes with that of iJiti. In the vicinity of Hoti this ridge is at 
one or two points almost entirely suppressed, so that the traveller 
may pass at once from Hoti to the great plateau of Guge with. 
hardly any greater ascent than is requisite to carry him to the high¬ 
est level of the plain, which is here not less than 16,000 feet above 
the sea. Bat this apparently easy route is in reality as completely 
closed as though the yidge immediately to the north of Niti was not 
broken through, for the gorge through which the Kiogadh or river 
of Laphkhel flows to join the Dhauli is impassable, and all access to^ 
Hoti is impossible, except by crossing one or other of the passea 
from the Niti valley or from TJnta-dhdra above Milam. 

Both in Kumaon and Garhwal the most important of the masses of 
Snowy range, Iffanda- snowy mountains are found in groups along 
a line from 20 to 30 miles south of the 
water-parting with which they are, moreover, connected by lofty 
ridges covered with perpetual snow, whilst they are separated one 
from another by the deep gorges which carry off the drainage frond’ 

52 
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the southern face of the dividing ridge on to the outer Himalaya# 
The chief of these groups is that of which Nanda-devi is the culmi¬ 
nating peak, and which attains a height of 25,689 feet above the 
level of the sea. The great ridge of Trisul, which nowhere is less 
than 20,000 feet in elevation, for a length of 10 miles, is connected 
with Nanda-devi, bnt advanced about 10 miles in front of it to the 
south-west. Its three peaks are 23,406 (to the west), 22,490 
and 22,360 feet high. To the north of the western peak are two 
others having elevations of 21,286 and 20,842 feet respectively, and 
to the south another having an elevation of 20,010 feet. The last 
separates the Bhaiganga from the Kailganga, both of which are 
affluents'of the Pindar. The eastern peak of Trisu! is connected 
with Nanda-devi by peaks having an elevation of 21,858, 21,624, 
and 24,379 feet respectively. Midway between the two latter a 
spur proceeds south-west, rising above the Pindari glacier to 20,740 
feet, and in Nanda-kot to 22,530 feet. The spur connecting Nanda- 
devi with the Unta-dhura ridge proceeds almost due north from the 
peak (21,379 feet) close to Nanda-devi itself. To the north-west 
of Nanda-devi we have Dunagiri (23,184 feet) and two other peaks 
due east of it, 22,516 and 22,735 feet in elevation. North of these 
again is a group of peaks having elevations of 20,754, 21,341, and 
23,220 feet respectively, the, last of which is on the transverse 
ridge connecting the Unta-dhura ridge with Nanda-devi and to 
the west of the pass. Between the pass and the transverse ridge 
is another peak having an elevation of 22,400 feet and to the east 
of the pass, the dividing ridge into Tibet has an elevation of about 
one thousand feet above the pass. The continuation northwards 
of the transverse ridge from Nanda-devi is broken in one place to 
admit of the passage of the Girthi river to Maldri. 

But little inferior to this cluster of peaks in magnitude or 


BadtkMh groiip. Hiagnificenoe is the great group, inclnding 

Badrindtb, K!eddrii4th and Qangotri, which 
lie to the west of Nanda-deri. It is in all not less than thirty 
miles in length and contains the Satopant peaks having an eleva¬ 
tion of 23,240, 21,991, 22,060 and 22,388 feet respectively ; then 
the Snnaling peaks at the glacier sources of the Vishnuganga, 
20,038 and 21,226 feet, and connecting with the Sadrinsth or Ohau- 
'khamba peak® farther south-west by two peaks 23,424 and 23j00,3 





m 

fieefc high. The Badrinath peaks, from east id west hkve an eleva¬ 
tion of 22,901, 22,619 and 22,395 feet respectively, and due east 
of them is Naiikanta, having an elevation of 21,713 feet. To the 
west of the Badrindth group are the Kharcha Ehaud and Bhard^t 
jfehand peaks above Kedarn6th, 21,695 and 22,844 feet respectively, 
continued farther west in a ridge to the BhSgirathi crowned by a 
dozen peaks having an elevation of over 20,000 feet. On the eastern 
slope of the Kanaling peaks above mentioned lie the great glaciers 
Bhagat Kharak and Satopant, which are the sources of the holy 
stream flowing by Badrindth, and on the western slope of the same 
peaks lies the great glacier which gives the Gaumukk d.bove Gta- 
gotri. To the north of Gangotri the peaks between it and the 
Tibetan water-parting form a continuation of those at the Maaa 
pass : here we have three peaks above 22,000 feet, three above 
21,000, and three above 20,000 feet. So that in this magnificent 
cluster we have of measured peaks four above 23,000 ; nine abov^ 
22 ,000, eleven above 21,000, and eight above 20,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, in a tract about 26 miles from north to south and 
SO miles from east to west. 

The other groilps of snowy peaks to which attention has to be 

drawii, though in themselves of vast proper- 
Minor groups. . t 1 

tions, assnme a secondary importance wnerl 

compared with the groups which we have just described. Amongst 
them may be mentioned the Jamhotri group, including Bandarpundh 
to the west in Tihri and which is also a place of pilgrimage to 
the devout. The group includes one peak which rises abote 
21,000 feet and three Others exceeding 20,000 feet. Next comei^ 
the ridge separating the Mana from the Niti valleys culminating 
in Kamet already mentioned and having five peaks from north to 
south with an altitude of 23,862 (Mana) 2l,l£f8, 20,094 (Rataban), 
21,747, and 22,141 feet respectively. In eastern Eumann, east of 
the Nanda-devi group, we have the Bancha-chuli group between 
the Gori and the Dhauli, with peaks having an altitude from west 
to east of 22,661,20,700,20,783, 21,114 and 193923 feet, and again 
the ridge to the north between the Dhauli and the Euthi-Yankti 
marked by a number of peaks above 20,000 feet and culminating 
in the great peak of Tirgnajung above Budhi in Ryans, having an 
elevation of 20,455 feet. The great clusters of snowy peaks divide 
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the great river "basins from each other and the smaller groups 
divide sections of the great river basins from each other ; thus 
Nanda-devi separates the Kali from the Ganges system ; the 
Yirgnajnng and Pancha-chuli minor group separate affluents of 
the KAli from each other ; the Kamet minor ridge separates afflu¬ 
ents of the Alaknanda from each other, whilst the Badrinath-Gan- 
gotri group separates the Alaknanda basin from that of the 
Bhfigirathi^, 

We shall now turn to the river basins, but as each of the more 

, . important rivers has a separate notice our 

River basins, ^ ^ \ 

observations will be very brief. The K&li 

( 5 r,v.) on the east has its true source in the Kuthi-Y^inkti 
which joins the Kdlapani (g.r.) river and takes the name of K&li. 
"The* Kuthi river has a south-easterly course to its junction with 
the K41i, when both turn suddenly south-west and attain a direc¬ 
tion nearly at right angles to the water-parting ridge. Next 
comes the Dhauli (j.v.') and then the Gori (q.v.) both with a simi¬ 
lar south-easterly direction meeting the Kali almost at right- 
angles. Next comes the Sarju (q.v,) with a similar south¬ 
easterly course after taking its great bend at Bageswar. The 
minor streams which form affluents of these greater tributaries 
observe the same rule and fall into their principal streams at right 
angles to their course: such are the Gumti, eastern R4mgangaand 
Ladhiya. The remotest feeders of the Alaknanda are to be found 
in the Kiogadh or Laphkel and Lanka streams rising at the foot of 
the B41chha and Kingri-bingri passes. These run at right angles to 
the water-parting line, here running north, and join the eastern 
Dhauli at right angles and both pursue a course to the south-W'est 
along the north-western slope of the Nanda-devi cluster until checked 


by the Kamet ridge, round which it sweeps to the junction with the 
Vishnuganga (j.o.) at VishnupraySg, after which comes the great 
bend almost due south as far as Karnpray&g. The Alaknanda 


are the local terms in common use for hills andtooun- 
tamsjaWt, narrow path or pass; ghdti or hhdl, a mountain pass ; pathar, dMvga. 
a stone $ patdlif slate ; ddsi, quartz or white-rock j dhura^ a high mountain range ; 
uflcncja, a ridge ; dkdr^ a spur ; hdnia^ a peak ; dhdk, open crest of a hill ; bdnga. 

of a hill; tiba^ a peak ; tibri, a small peak; pdkha^ side 
ox B mu; kurkwa^ hare side of a hill usually with a southern aspect; beL a 
precipice; steep aud rocky side of a hill ; kurdla, sloping side of a hill 

ending m a precipice ; P^ira, landslip, avalanche ; hhan^ a mine ; china, a pass or 
forge j A«dj steep side of a hill ; sen or taina, a lawn, and iol, a ravine, 
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here receives the Pindar (j.r.) almost at right angles on its left 
bank and takes a course south-west to Hardwar, receiving the Man- 
dakini {q.v) and Bhagirathi (g.t?.) on the right bank. All these 
rivers ran an oblique course to their junction vrith the main drainage 
channel. The Jadh-Ganga flowing at right angles from tlie Tibetan 
water-parting on the north is met by the Bhagirathi flowing at 
right anglesfrom its water-parting on the east and the united streams 
have a course for some distance south-west until they are turned 
again to the south-east. The minor river basins have been sufficiently 
noticed already. If we roughly divide into four nearly equal parts 
the longitudinal range that extends across Kuraaon and Garhw&l to 
the south of the Sarju and Pindar rivers, the most western end 
near Diidatoli, the middle near Bhatkot and the eastern near 
Jageswar, and if we draw three transverse lines from these points 
to the plains we shall roughly mark out the basin of the R^mganga 
on the west and that of the Kosi on the east. The western bound¬ 
ary of the R&mganga basin being conterminous with the eastern 
boundary of the Ganges system and the eastern boundary of the Kosi 
system being conterminous with the western boundary of the Kdli 
system. The outer longitudinal range at a distance of ten to fifteen 
miles from the plains is broken through by the Kosi and Ramganga. 
The eastern portion of the ridge turns the Ladhiya into the Kali 
and the western portion turns the Nyar into the Ganges. It would 
be unprofitable to follow all the minor ramifications, all of which 
are laid out on the same plan, and what is true of the hills as a 
whole is true of each of the component parts of each basin down 
to the smallest stream^ 

There are no plains in Kumaou proper; as a rule, the base of 

^ ^ , one mountain touches the base of the next. 

Wastelands. . ^ 

leaving space only for a torrent between. 

Valleys some miles in length, but rarely so much as half a mile in 

'The following vocabulary will in some measure explain the local nomen* 
clature for the river systems t^^ganga is applied to any great river; nadi to a small 
river? gdr or gddh to a stream and its glen; gadkera or gadna to a rivulet; rauli 
Xrao in the BhSbar) to one flowing only in the rains ; cMiro or ehkinchara, a water¬ 
fall,* muguro or dfidron, an artificial spout of water; bhumko or chhoiyo^ a spring ; 
jkadda^ a river swamp in the Bhabar; naulo, a covered well; pohhar^ a tank ; Mai, 
a pond ; tdl^ a lake ; (gul in the Bhabar), a water-distributing channel from a 
canal; bdn, an embankment for a kdlo; chapdulo, dob or dobara are small naulas not 
built up ; domolo or dumaula is the praydga or confluence of two streams; bagar, or 
hugr^ land lying along the bed of streams usually the site of a burning ghdU 
Gaz. X, chapter IV., pages 169-200. 
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breadth, exist in some parts of the district—the Baijndth valley in 
Katyur, the Somes war valley of the Kosi, the valley of the Kali, 
&c. These valleys are for the most part undulating, and are usu¬ 
ally irrigated and highly cultivated. The Bh^bar tract is one long 
plain indented with spurs jutting out from the lower hills, and cul¬ 
tivated wherever irrigation can he practised. The waste lands of 
this tract are estimated at 500 square miles, and both here and in 
the hills such encouragement has been given to cultivators to 
bring fresh lands (naudbdd) under tillage that very considerable 
progress in this direction has been made of late years. Culturable 
waste in Kumaon, however, is neither extensive nor good of its 
kind j nearly all the land has been demarcated within the boundaries 
of some village or another, and but little remains unclaimed that 
can be made use of. In GarhwSl, however, there are certain tracts 
reserved by Government which are said to be available for tea- 
plantations and the like, and information on this subject can bo 
obtained from the Senior Assistant Commissioner in charge of 
Garhwal at P6ori, The Commissioner reports that, so far as Ku- 
maon is concerned^ it would be better for an intending tea-planter 
to purchase a village with extensive pasturage ground than to 
attempt high cultivation on a small area, where manure in sufficient 
quantity is not procurable. Small villages with large tracts of 
jungle attached might be purchased in K&H Kumaon, Qangoli, 
Dhy&niran, and other parts. 

Communications in general are sufficiently noticed under the 
article GabhwAl. The new railway from 
Communications. Bareilly to Naini Tal must revolutionise the 

communications in the lower hills and make valuable tracts which 
the difficulty of carriage had rendered of little value. The follow¬ 
ing list of the roads, imperial and local, and the distances between 
places of some note with the aid of the map will give all the 
practical information required regarding roads in Kumaon :— 


umber ot 
miles. 


Bemarks. 


Almora 
Somes war 
3)^arablLt 
GanAl 
Bamuag^ 


Imperial road9, 
Someswar 
Gwaldam 
Gan&i 
Bungidhilr 
BbikuU 



Bridged. 

f9 

Partly bridged. 
Not bridged. 
Partly bridged. 
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Bhiknii 
BhaiDskhet 
Ditto 
i^lmora 
Bastiya 
Xiohaghat 
Almora 
Churang 
Aimora 
Bamgar 
Almora 
ISfaioi Til 
Baladhangi 
Baini Tal 


Someswar 

Baijnath 

Someswar 

Oanai 

Ditto 

Silisi 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bkikiyasaia 
Muhin 
Kbairna 
Binikhet 
Ohampiwat 
Almora 
Baya Thai 
Benin&g 
JJaya Thai 
Askot 
Jhalaghat 
Bhnwali 
Ditto 

Baitalghit 

DyirighSt 

Hawalbag 

Bsgeswar 

Hairalh&g 

Mnbin 

Kapkot 

Ditto 

Milam 

Thai 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Benirag 

Askot 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Imperial roads.^^{coii^ 
eluded). 

Kbairna ••• 

Dwarahat 
Bawalbag 
Lobagbat 

Ditto *•» 

Pitboragarb 
Ditto *•. 

DeTidbura 

Haldwdni ••• 

Naini Tal 

Ditto via Ebdma, 
Kaladbungi 
Garpu 
Lil-kaa 

Total imperial roads 
Local roads, 
Bageswar 
Ditto 

Dwdrabat ... 

Fanuwakhal ... 

Masi ••• 

Sarai-kbet ... 

Dwarahlit 

Bbikiyasain ... 

Mnb&n 

Dikbuli (iron-bridge), 

Banfkbet ... 

Dwfirabat 

Pharka 

bageswar 

Ditto ... 

Almora 
Tithoragarh 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Bhim Tal 
Jyfili 

Rdnikhet ••t 

Riniahet 

Bageswar via Biasar, 
Kapkot 

Takuia ... 

Marcbula ... 

Pindari 

Munsyari ... 

Ditto 
Askot 
Tejam 

Pipalta. ' 

Chankori 

Munsyari 

Darma %%• 

Byaos 

Chandins 

Total miles of local 
roads 


Kumber 

of 

miles. 

Remarks. 

3Si 

Bridged. 

I2f 

9} 

loi 

»» 

5H 

Partly bridged. 

364 

Bridged, 

274 

Ditto. 

55 

Partly bridged. 

15 

Bridged. 

42 

99 

13 

99 

314 

99 

16 

>» 

7 

ft 

S6 


4691 


16i 

Bridged. 

13 

Partly bridged. 

14 

99 

7i 

99 

7f 

Bridged. 

164 

Partly bridged. 

164 

»» 

124 

Bridged. 

22 

Partly bridged. 

H 

Jfifot bridged. 

16f 

Bridged. 

14 

1 


Not bridged. 

27 

Partly bridged. 

324 

Not bridged. 

434 

Partly bridged. 

25 1 

Not bridged. 

SO 

Partly bridged. 

12 


6 

Not bridged. 

7 

79 

16 

9*' 

21 

Bridged. 

29 

Partly bridged. 

14 

99 

12 

Not bridged. 

7 ‘ 

Partly bridged. 

37 ‘ 


40 


40 


24 


14 

Bbotiya paths 

5 

J. bridged over the 

9 

larger streams. 

SO 


5& 


58 


63 

. 

818 
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Routes in Kumaon^ 


Stage, 



Distance. 

Bemarks, 

1. AlMOEJl to Bindahi. 

Takala «•« 


15 

Baniya, bungalow. 

Bageswar 

... 


12 

Ditto. 

Kapkot 



13 

Ditto. 

Lw^rkhet 


... ‘ 

9 

Ditto. 

Dhakuri... 

•«« 

••• 

7 

Ditto. 

Khati 

••• 

«• « 

7 

Ditto. 

Biwali 



6 

Ditto. 

Phurkiya 


... 

5 

Ditto. 

Pindari ... 



3 

Ditto. 

2. AxisroBA TO Milam. 
Kapkot „• 


40 

As in No. 1. 

Kharbugr 



4 


Shdma .«« 


••• 

8 

Baniya. 

Tejambugr 


... 

8 

Ditto. 

Jini 

• ft* 

•«v 

10 


Munsydri 

«•« 

*•« 

12 

Ditto. 

ISTilam Thalkot 


a»* 

8 


Kargari ... 

• •• 

••• 

8 


Bo««idlyllr 



5 

1 

Martoli-Laspa 

• « 4 


10 


Milam ... 


... i 

9 

' Bhotiya shop. 

3. ALMOBA to PlTHOBAGABH. 

Panawa Naula •«« .*• 

15 

Baniya, bungalow. 

Kaini 

««• 

•%« 

11 

Ditto. 

Gaogoli H&t 

• •• 

... 

Hi 

Ditto. 

B&xib 

««« 


11 

Ditto. 

Pitkorahgarli 

•«« 


7i 

Baniya. 

1 

Jhfilagh^t 

... 


14 

4, Milam to Tibet. 
Milam ... ••• 

••• 

121 

Ae in No. 9. 

Shelong 


• •• 

7 

Bad road, gradual ascent. 

Topidunga 


••• 

9 

Cross Untadhura. 

Kyungar... 

... 

... 

9 ! 

Across Jainti pass. 

Thaiaug ... 

... 


6 

Huudes on road to Gyanima. 

3. PlTHORAGABH TO DaBMA. 

Satgarh .. 

10 

Road good. 

Askot (Dewal) 

••• 

... 

13 

Descent to Charneag4r, short 

Baluwakot 

»•« 

••• 

10 

steep ascent, then descent to 
Dewal. 

Descent to Gori, crossed by sang(» 

Dharchula 

a t« 


9 

along right bank of Kdli. 

Road pretty good, fairly level. 

Belagar ... 


••• 

8 

Houses left at J^tna. 

Khugulti... 

... 

M* 

7 

Ascent to Ehela : descent to Dhau« 

Bur 

#.« 


7 

li river. 

Cross the river several times and 

Selagbat 

*•* 

••t 

7 

ascend by Sobula. 

Descent to river and upright 

Oo 



9 

bank crossing glacier. 

Cross river at Go. 

Kbimliiig 


««* 

6 

Take firewood from Go. 

Bawai ... 

at* 

»■« 

5 

In Hundes. 
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Stage. 

Distaoce. 

Remarks. 

6. PiTHOEAGAEH TO BtANS. 



Relagar 


... 

60 

As in preceding. 

Sosa 


••• 

8 

A.scent to Kela then very steep 





descent to ascent from Dhanli 





bridge to Dhanidhar* 

Oalagar 

•** 


10 

Undulating, descent. 

Najangar 


... 

8 

Steep ascent and descent over 





Nirp^niya hill. 

Bndhi 



9 

Bad road with steps in places. 

Garbiya 


• •• 

I 4 

Arrangements for crossing passes 





made here. 

Kalapan!..* 




Up eastern branch of Kali. 

Dumkiiiig 


... 

• «€ 

Foot of Lipn pass. 

Taklakhar 

a** 



Hundes. 

7. Almoea to Askot, 



Dbawalckina 

«•* 


m 

Baniya. 

Lakhtoli ••» 



m 

Ditto. 

Beninag 




Ditto. 

Batter ... 

••• 


10 

Ditto. 

Hdt 

••• 


10 


Askot 

... 


6 



Other rentes are as follows 


From 

To 

Miles. 

From 

To 

Miles. 

Pithoragarh 

»•* 

Jhulaghat 


14 

Almora 


Bageswar 


Q 






Ditto 


Thai 


KM 

Ditto 

... 

Almora 


55 

Ditto 


Kapkot 

••• 


Ditto 

... 

Thai 

... 

!9| 

Ditto 


Pindari 

••* 


Ditto 


Askot 


21i 

Ditto 


Someswar 

••• 

IfS 

Ditto 

... 

Kilam 

•to 

54 

Ditto 


Khairna 

t** 

Kfni 

Ditto 


Chandans 


571 

Ditto 


Kamgar 

... 

19 

Ditto 

... 

D6rma 


461 

Ditto 

••* 

Dwarahat 


26 

Ditto 

••• 

Keia 


47i 

Ditto 


Ganai 

•M 

86 

Thai 

... 

Askot 

••• 

16 

Ditto 


Devidhura 

• •* 

29< 

Ditto 


Barechhfna 


45 

Ditto 


Pyura 



Ditto 

... 

Bageswar, 


S2 

Devidhdra 


Pharkiya 

... 


Ditto 


Tejam 


11 

Raini Tal 


Kanib^gh 


R 

Ganai 


Bhikiya 

... 

20 

Ditto 


Haldwani 

• •• 

R 

Ditto 

... 

Deghat 

... 

17 

Ditto 


Kaladhdngi 

• •• 

R 

Deghdt 


Masi 

ttt 

8 

Ditto 


H^mnagar 


R 

Bageswar 

... 

Hawalbag 

• •• 

21 

Ditto 


Khairna 


R 

Ditto 


Someswar 

*«« 

16 

Ditto 


Ramgir 

... 

R 

Ditto 

««* 

Baijndth 

• •• 

12 

Ditto 

*•* 

Bfafm Ta! 

• «. 

R 

Ditto 

to* 

Gwaldam 

.*• 

20 

Ditto 


B5nikhet 

r». 

23 

Somes war 

ft 

Majhkali 


13| 

Ditto 


Pyura 

... 

25 

Ditto 

*•• 

Dwarahat 

... 

14 

Ditto 


Moradabad 

... 

64 

Ditto 

ttt 

Baijnath 

... 

12 

Bhim T4l 


Hanfb5g 


5 

Ranikhet 

**t 

Dwarahat 

... 

14 

Ditto 


H5mgar 


9 

Ditto 

*«» 

Khairna 


12 

Lohughst 

••• 

Pithoragarh 


27 

Ditto 

*tt 

Betalgh^t 

... 

17 

Ditto 

*.* 

Pharkiya 

... 

9 

Gnrjiya 

• •t 

Mnhan 


6 

Champawat, 

Pharkiya 


9 

Barmdeo 

tot 

Banbasa 

... 

10 

Ditto 


Lohughat 


6 

Ditto 

•«t 

Ctiorgaliya 

... 

29 

Ditto 

• *« 

Barmdeo 

... 

84 


53 
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The climate varies according to the elevation, from the suffocat- 
ing and deadly sultriness of the Bh^bar to 
Climate. perennial snow of the Himalaya. At 

Almora in the summer months the thermometer reads about 80*^ 
to 86^ in the shade and at Naini Tal from 75® to 82®. During the 
coldest part of the winter months Almora has an average of about 
40® and Naini Thl about 32®, but it is not unpleasant and the bright 
sun renders the cold little felt. Taking the average rainfall for the 
years 1860-61 to 1870-71, the records show sixty inches, but it 
naturally varies very much in localities but a few marches distant 
from each other. Naini T&l receives double the rainfall that Almora 
has owing to its situation on the southern face of the GS,gar range, 
which attracts the rain-clouds and precipitates their moisture. 
The following table shows the rainfall for eleven years iu in¬ 
ches 


Period. 


Ifit ilTine to end of Septem> 
ber. 

lat October to end of 
Jannary. 

lit February to end of 
May. 



o 

00 

en 

do 

71*2 

6'6 

lOU 




I 

o 

00 

oo 

00 

QO 

00 

oo 

» 

eM 

CO 

00 




62-2 

44*4 

47'S 

3-8 


30 

114 

6*4 

7-0 


As a rule no montb in tbe year passes 'without rain failing in some part of the 
district. The rainy season commences about the middle of June and lasts up to 
the end of September. A winter fall of a few days’ duration occurs in January^ 
•which becomes snow on tbe bills and rain in tbe valleys. Some years pass 
•without any snow ; tbe natives consider that they have reason to expect a snowy 
season every third year at all elevations above 6,000 feet. When it falls, it never 
lies but’on tbe mountain-tops and ridges, and not even there except they he very 
lofty or densely covered with forests. On the Gagar range, which rises on the 
southern frontier to an elevation of between 7,001) and 8,000 feet, snow occasional¬ 
ly lies so late as the middle of May. There does not appear to have been any sys¬ 
tematically accurate observations respecting the limit of perpetual congelation, 
except those taken by General Strachey. From these it appears that the heights 
crowned with perpetual snow extend from the 77th to the 8Ist degree of east 
longitude, and are confined within a belt of thirty-five miles in breadth, between 
tbe ^Oth and 3?ud degrees of north latitude.^ 


^On tbe controversy as to the limits of perpetual snow see Plot ton, Col. 
J. N. H. IV, 276 ; Jt. A. S. B«i. vni, 161 (Webb) ; XVHI, 287, 298 , 694, 964; 
XVI, 794! XVII (2) 203 ; XIX, 289 (Strachey). 
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The reatiits of his observations further show that the snow limit which resists 
the effect of summer, recedes to a higher altitude on the northera or Tibetan 
slope of the mountains than on the southern or Indian side, haying an elevation 
on the former of 18,500 feet, while on the latter it is permanently maintained at 
about 15,500 above’ the sea-level, -from the close of the periodical rains to the 
beginning of February, the atmosphere is wonderfully transparent and brilliant, 

that the seeming distance of objects is far less than the real. From the begin-^ 
Ding of March, the distant peaks of the Himalaya become daily obscured by 
clouds about noon; and though this effect is frequently cleared away for a short 
time by transient falls of rain, it generally increases with the increasing heat of 
the season, nntit the haze becomes impenetrable to vision at the distance of a mile. 
This obscuration of atmosphere is not attributable solefy to aqueous rapour, but 
appears to be the result also of dust, as the high westerly wind prevailing at the 
time is harsh and dry, and during the nights, which are calm and hazy, vegetables, 
and other objects exposed to the air, become covered with a light earthy matter. 
The malaria which produces such an effect in the Tarii extends into the depress¬ 
ed rich valleys on the banks of rivers, and generally into all places of low eleva¬ 
tion. Oapttiin Herbert says : “ In the beds of the different rivers there are, as 
might be expected, various spots of a limited extent and of sufficient evenness of 
surface to be always objects of interest to the cultivator, though from their 
smallness scarcely entitled to the demimination of valleys. These spots generally 
occur in an advanced part of the rivers* course 5 and being, therefore, the lowest 
places in the mountains, are necessarily the hottest. In general they are 
fertile, yes are all considered more or less unhealthy, particularly at the breaking 
up of the rains; and when narrower than usual, so notoriously subject to the 
atcal or jungle-fever as to be entirely neglected : instances occur in the beds of the 
Sarju and Kali : but where the width is rather greater, or the surrounding moun¬ 
tains not too lofty, they form the most populous, the most productive, and the 
most heautifnl spots within the mountains.” The character of , the climate of 
Kumaou by Traill is decidedly unfavourable, and he gives a very formidable list 
of diseases as resulting from its influence: fevers, remittent and intermittent, eon* 
tagious and typhus exhibiting the remarkably rapid and malignant features of the 
plague; small-pox, rheumatism, severe in character and common in its attacks; 
cutaneous diseases, aniversa!; mortal or serious affections of the bow'els, spleen, and 
lungs; dropsy and stone. Goitre or bronehocele is also prevalent in some places. 
See, however, under * Medical * further on. Kumaou is subject to earthquakes. 
McClelland records eight that occurred between 1831 and 1835. The most severe 
was that of 1803, which destroyed many temples and houses. In 1851 one caused 
considerable damage at Almora; in 1871 a shock was felt at Naini Tal and again 
in 1880 an earthquake was, probably, the immediate cause of the disastrous land¬ 
slip of that year. 

The productions of the district—animal, vegetable, and mineral 
—^have been noticed in the preceding volumes and need not be re¬ 
ferred to here: so we shall proceed at once to the people and the 
local fiscal history, including tenures and village administration^ 
also the income of the district from land^t'evenue, .excise and 
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stamps and the medical and educational statistics which have not 
been before noticed. 

In 1821, Mr. Traill estimated the population of Kumaon, at 6*5 
per house, to amount to 164,000 souls. 

Population. , . , , , . 

The next enumeration took place m 1852, 

when the total population was shown as 360,011 souls (169,808 
females), of whom 81,796 were boys. Next comes the enumera¬ 
tion at settlement during 1863-68, which shows a total population 
numbering 394,922 souls, of whom 118,943 were men, 89,935 were 
boys, and 186,044 were females, giving an increase of 9*2 per 
cent, over the enumeration of the previous decade. The figures do 
not apparently include the Bhdbar portion, for, comparing the total 
of the census records of 1872 with the portion recorded as appli¬ 
cable to Kumaon of the settlement report, the figures for the latter 
are 406,042 souls, of whom 213,975 (97,268 boys; were males and 
192,067 were females. The figures for the whole of Kumaon, in¬ 
cluding the Bh4bar, for the same year were 432,576 (201,677 
females). In 1881 the population of the whole of Kumaon num¬ 
bered 493,641 souls, of whom 232,587 were females. Distributed 
according to religion there were 479,948 Hindus (228,268 females); 
11,261 MusalmAns (3,750 females); Christians 2,646 (663 females), 
Buddhists, 87 (43 females), and Jainas, 103. There were 5,148 
villages with 70,245 houses and three towns with :i,719 houses, the 
urban population numbering 19,950 souls. The occupations of the 
males (261,054) will be noticed hereafter; but the fact that 150,704 
were recorded as agriculturists and 12,423 as labourers suffi¬ 
ciently stamp Kumaon as being pre-eminently an agricultural 
district. 

The population of Kumaon (493,641) and Garhw^l (345,629) 
number 839,270 souls, and of these 823,134 are Hindus, 13,338 
are Musalm^ns, and 2,798 are Christians. But very few of the 
Musalmfins and Native Christians are natives of the hills, and for 
practical purposes the entire population of these hills may be classed 
as Hindu. They may be further sub-divided into (1) the abori¬ 
ginal or at least long settled tribes of Khasiya Brahmans and R4j- 
puts and their followers, the Dorns; (2) the Hindu immigrants 
from the plains belonging to all classes ; (3) the Tibetan immigrants 
in the Ehotiya tracts j and (4) mixed classes^ It is more convenient 
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for ns to follow the usual division into Brahmans, Rajputs, Baniyas 
and others, and commencing with the Brahmans we find them re¬ 
corded as numbering 108,283 souls in Ku- 
Brahmans. . « t . 

maun m 1872, of whom a numerous list is 

given. Those sub-divisions numbering over one thousand members 
each are Bhats, 2,494; Gujrdtis, 1,003; Joshis, 6j557; Kabdwals, 
2,716; Kanaujiyas, 17,208; Khatkholas, 1,072; Maharashtras, 
2,496; Pdndes, 4,780; Sdrasutis, 6,703; Tiwaris, 3,641; and unspe¬ 
cified, evidently including the Khasiyas, 44,122. The census of 
1881 shows 204,994 Brahmans without further distinction. 
Amongst the immigrants may be noted the Pants, Pandes, Joshis, 
Tewdris, Upadhyas and Pathaks. 

The Pants ascribe their origin to Maharashtra or the Mahrfitha 
(Konkan) country. They belong to the JSharadvSj, Pariisara and 
Yasishta gotras and the Madhyandiniya sdkha. The Pants state that 


some twenty-one generations ago their an¬ 
cestor Jaideo came to Kumaon and obtained 


from the BSja of the time a grant of Uparora in Gangoli. In the 
tenth generation his descendants divided into four branches, named 
after Sharm, Srinath, Uathu and Bhandas. Sharm became a phy¬ 
sician, Srindth the spritual preceptor of the Baja, Uathu a teacher 
of Paurdnik theology and Bhaudas a soldier. The last mentioned 
acquired in camp and court a habit of eating flesh like his Khasiya 
soldiers and his descendants retain the custom. But the others con¬ 


fined themselves to vegetable food, as their present representatives 
do, and even oblige their wives who come from flesh-eating clans, 
like the Tiw4ris and Joshis, to do the same. The Bhiradv&j Pants 
intermarry with Trip4this or Tiw4ris, Joshis and P4ndes. They 
rarely marry Pants of the two other gotras and their customs and 
habits and manner of eating and drinking resemble those of other 
hill Brahmans. Their favourite object of worship is the Vaishnavi 
S4kti. The Sharmis are found in Uparora or Uprurha in patti 
Barhaon, Kumulfea, J^*ut, Agar, Ohhakh4ta, Dhari, Malaunj and 
Bairati; the Srinathus in Tilari, Pandekhola and Agaraon; 
the Nathuis fn Dubhdlkhet, Jiuli and Silauti, and the Bh4ud4sis in 
Syiinarakot, Garaun, Bhatgaon, Dhananli and Khatauli. The most 
remarkable of the Bhaudasis was Purukhottam Pant, the general 
who vroa Sir^ for Eudra Chaad and lost his life in an attempt on 
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G^rhwdL^ They say that his arms are still concealed in an 
inaccessible cave on the precipice near Sirakot. His descendant, 
Rudradafcta, is the native gentleman to whom I am most indebted 
for my notes on local matters in Kumaon. The ancestor of the 
Vasisht gotra^ S4bhu by name, is said to have come from Doti about 
the same time as Jaideo. They are found principally in Agar^on, 
Walna and Kurkoti. The Vashisht and Parasara Pants eat flesh 
and intermarry with the same castes as the Bh4radvaj Pants, whose 
customs and worship theirs too resemble. The Mankoti Rajas of 
Gangoli chose their principal servants from amongst these Pants,* 
The P&ndes are said to have come from Kot Kangra and from 
the plains. The latter obtained employment as rasoyas or superiu- 
tendents of the Raja’s food arrangements and the former as purohits 
or spiritual directors. The gotras are the Gautam, Bh&radvaj, 
^ Vatsa-Bh4rgava, Kasyapa, Parasara, &c.; 

the pravara is Tripravara and Panchpravara 
and the sdkha Madhyandiniya. They marry with the Joshis, Loh4- 
nis, Pants, Pathaks, Tiwaris, KanyAls and others. Sometimes 
they marry in their own clan, but not in the same gotra. Many of 
their sub-divisions are named after the villages received by their 
ancestors to hold free of revenue. Some eat animal food and some 
do not, and all are worshippers of Siva, Vishnu and their Sdktis. 
They appear to have come to Kumaouat about the same time the 
Pants came and were employed with the Bishts and Joshis by Som 
Ohand,® The Muduliya Pdndes of the Kanaujiya sub-division were 
kamdars or courtiers. The ancestor of the Gautam Pandes came 
from Kangra in the time of Thohar Ohand and are found in Pdnde- 
khola, Chh&mi, H4t and Ohhachdr. They worship the Kotkangra 
Devi from Jwalamnkhi and were favourites with Rudra Ohand. The 
founder of the Vatsa-Bh4rgava gotra^ by name Brahma, came to 
Kumaun from Kaugra as physician to Sonsdr Ohand, from whom 
he received Pdrkoti, and hence the name Parkotiya often given to 
this branch. Six generations after Brahma, came Mdgh Pande, 
who had five sonsKolu, whose decendants settled in Sira; Dasa- 
rath, who settled in Majhera; Devi Ballabh, who emigrated to AntSp- 
shahr in the Bulandshahr district; Balmik, who remained in Pdr- 
koti, and Kunwar, who settled in Shor. The Bhdrad vaj gotra came 
* • \.aaa.XI,&5I,664.. 436,-527, 537. * » Qa*. XI., 501. 
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from the plains and call themselves Kanaujiyas. They are also 
called Sernaltiyas or Shimaltiyas from the village of that name, 
which is also derived from Sresthamandala, the kitchen, their ofEce 
being that of rasoya or purveyor and cook. They ai'e now found 
in Pachdra, Ohhfimi, Pichhauri, M&nili and Semalti and furnish 
priests to the temple of Triyugi in Bageswar. The Kdsyapa gotra 
claims descent from two Kanaujiya Brahmans, brothers named 
Sinha and Narsinha, who took service with a Khasiya Rdja as pu- 
rofait and rasoga respectively. The decendants of Sinha are found 
in Bairti, Bhadkot, Ganwfi.r, Khargoli and Pfpaltanda in P41i, and 
those of Narsinha in P4ndegaon, Silauti, Barakheri, Basgaon and 
Palari in the Chhakhata parganah. Bhawanipati Pande of Bairti 
distinguished himself in the persecutions under Kaly4ii Chand.^ 
The Joshis, though hardly ranked as Brahmans in the plains, 
have attained in the hills by long prescription a claim to be consi¬ 
dered Brahmans and intermarry with Pants, Pandes, Tiwrais and 
others. They are by occupation astrologers 
and horoscope-makers, but large numbers 
now chiefly affect government service or agriculture* The census 
of 1872 shows over 16,000 of them iu the North-Western Provinces 
arranged amongst ‘ other castes ’ and some 4,000 under ^ Brahmans,’ 
so that their position in the plains is very ill-defined ; they have 
several gfoirus,—G&rgya, Bharadvaj,Upamanyn, Kasyapa,and Angi-' 
ras. They belong to the Madhyandiniya sdkha and claim to be of the 
Kanaujiya division. Their practices are much like those of the 
clans with whom they intermarry. The Garg gotri Joshis claim 
descent from Sudbanidhi, who was one of the Ohantara Brahmans 
employed by Som Oband.^ lie is said to have been a Chanbe (!) 
of Dundiakhera in Oudh. Their principal occupation ever since" 
has been Government service and they accept neither gifts nor 
offerings of food on the occasion of ceremonies unless from relatives. 
They are now found iu Jhijar, Shilakbola, Digoli, Kotw41gaon, 
Kallaun, and Oligaon* They assume to themselves the title of dmdn 
The Angiras Joshis claim descent from a Pande of Kfaor in KananJ, 
who came to Kdmaon on a pilgrimage to Badrinath and then 
obtained employment as an astrologer and the village of Seren in 
Katyflr, free of revenue. From thence his descendants spread over 
I Qaz. XT, 584, 588. ^ Gaz. XI. 508. 
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the district to Galli, Sarp, Ohaura, M&kj Kapkot^ Gaukot^ Kha- 
kholij Haneti, Ehari, Paly lira, Mahiaari and to Mastnoli in Garh- 
wdl. They continued for a long time to perform simple priestly 
functions, but in the troubles which arose on the accession of Trimal 
Chand^ in 1626A.D., they succeeded in obtaining a share of state 
offices and have never since failed to be represented in government 
service. Service and agriculture are the occupations of the division to 
the present day. They also call themselves ditedns. The Joshis of the 
TJpamanyu gotta claim descent from a Misra of Diptiya. They say 
that some of his descendants became Pandes and those that devoted 
themselves to astrology beeame Joshis. Birbhadra of this division 
obtained employment from the Bisht usurpers in 1726, and was the 
first of them to attain to any notoriety,^ but having once tasted the. 
sweets of power they concerned themselves in nearly all the conspi¬ 
racies of the last century and suffered severely at the bauds of Sib 
Deo^ in 1760. They have also a strong prediliction for government, 
service and called themselves diwdns. They are also known as Danya 
or Dhunya Joshis from their principal village. The Joshis of the 
Bhdradvfij gotra make their ancestor come from Jhlisi near Allah¬ 
abad, who after marrying a daughter of Sivachand Tiwdri settled 
down in Silagaon village, whence his descendants are called Silwdls. 
Those that live at Ohind-khan and Darhydl are named after those 
villages. The poorer members of the Qangoli Joshis still practise- 
astrology, as indeed do all. There is no real evidence that they 
came from the plains ; but if they did, they are a remarkable exam¬ 
ple of a caste hardly considered as being on the outskirts even of 
Brahmans in the plains having attained to such a respectable posi¬ 
tion in the hills which they still maintain by the intelligence and, 
energy of their representatives. For the last two centuries they 
have been the master movers in all intrigues and have mono¬ 
polised to a great extent all the valuable government appointments 
and possess an influence second to none and which has to be care¬ 
fully adjusted by the administration. 

TmkciB QIC Tripathis or Tripathis, the Tyfitis of Garhwdl, all 
claim descent from Sri Chand, a Gujrdthi 
♦ Brahman who came to Ghampawat some 

fout or five hundred years ago and emigrated thence to Khagmara 

1 IHd, 569. * Gaz. XI, 585. * Jbid, 698. 
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OE the Almora wtere his decendants were found when 

the Ohands removed to Almora in 1563 A.D. These Tiw&ris 
belong to the Gautama gotra^ Kauthami Bdhha^ Tripravara 
pravara^ and are called Agnihofcri Brahmans. They marry with the 
Joshi, Pant, Pande, Lohfini, Bhatt, Kanyal, Upareti, Upadhya and 
Thaplyal divisions, not of the same gotra. Their principal occupation 
is agriculture and they are also found as priests and teachers, and 
many enjoy considerable grants free of revenue, especially the 
family of Narayan TiwAri, who saved the life of BSz Bah&dur Ghand 
when a child. They are chiefly Saktas or Saivas and Vaishnavas, 
and some worship the one God and do not bow to idols. Certain 
clans such as the Bameta, JDhobyal, Pohhariya, Balutiya and other 
Nfinagotri Brahmans claim to belong to the Tiwaris, and though in 
some cases they intermarry, they are not generally acknowledged. 
Most of them are agriculturists and till their own lands or take 
service. 

The Up&dhyas are of the Bharadvfij gotra and claim to be des¬ 
cendants of Sri Ballabh of Kanaiij, from 
XJpi dhyas. ^ ^ 

whom the Lohdna sept is descended. They 

are of the M4dhyandiniya Bdkha and Tripr&vara prdmva and inter¬ 
marry with Tripdthis, Joshis, Pants, Pandes and Bhatts. They are 
orthodox in their religious observances. Several other subdivi¬ 
sions call themselves Upddhyas, such as the Brahmapuriya who 
live in Brahmapura; Myanuliyas of Mydnuli; Jalis of Jal vil¬ 
lage and Haribolas from the first ejaculation of the jap in the 
morning prayer. 

Many stories are told of Sri Ballabh. One told me by Rudra- 
datta Pant relates how Sri Ballabh lived on the Kalmattiya hill near 
Almora and could get no wood there from the people in charge 
of the Raja’s stores, so he took out iron from' the house and made 
a fire with it and the ashes remain and make the hill black 
the fact being that there is a good deal of impure plumbago in the 
soil. Sri Ballabh was called in consequence of this ^ Lohahomi ’ 
or ^ iron-sacrificer,’ now Lohfeii. He received Lohdni, Satrali and 
Karurha in jaglr^ The last village had no water, and his wife 
had to bring it up from a distance below. One day, being 
wearied, she placed the water-vessel on her head instead of carrying 
1 Gaz, XI, 634, 65^,667.. 

54 
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it in her hand and when she met her husband he said Now 
that you have put the water-vessel on your head its contents 
are of no use for my service.” His wife was annoyed at this and 
replied If that be the case you had better go and draw the 
water yourself.” The husband replied :—I will ask the idol, but 
be not surprised if you see the water coming.” He then pulled 
up some kusa grass and called on his deity, when the water at once 
came. The woman could not restrain herself and called out ^ hai^ 
haiy^ so that nine-tenths of the supply intended disappeared, but 
the rest remains in Sri Ballabh’s dhdra at Karurha. His descend¬ 
ants are also found in K4nde and are called Kandydls, and in 
Thapla, Jharkot, Kotagaon, Bheta and Kharhi. Many of them 
call themselves Pandes, other than the Pandes of Pdndekhola 


already noticed. The Lohdnis like the others now chiefly occupy 
themselves with agriculture, service and priestly functions and are 
for the most part, like the other hill Brahmans, Sdktas. 

The Pathaks belong to the Bharadvdj, Sandilya and Kdsyapa 
, gotras ; Mddhyandiniya sdhha and Tripra- 

Jm fit vGwwIi S# .ifc. 

vara and Panchpravara 'pravaras. The Kds- 
yapa branch declare that their ancestor, Kamalakdr, came from 
Sanaranpali in Oudh and took service with the Mankoti Rajas of 
Gangoli.^ The S&ndilya branch call their ancestor Janardhan, who 
came from Thanesar and obtained a village in still held by 
them. The Pdthaks marry with Pants, Pdndes, Joshis, Tiwaris 
and Bhatts, and are now chiefly baids^ traders, servants or cultiva¬ 
tors. The Pdlyals call themselves a branch named after Pdli vil- 
lage.' The I)ug4.1 or Durgpdl Brahmans 
are of the Bharadvdj gotra and Mddhyan- 
diniya sdhha. They say that they came from Kanauj in the time 
of the Katyuris and have marriage connections with Bishts, Lo- 
hdnis, Patanis, Tripdthis and others. They worship the orthodox 
deities, they eat animal food and follow the occupations of cultiva¬ 
tors, service, reciting the Vedas and Puranas, and in former times 
were inoculators and now vaccinators. The Mathpdls or Marh- 
wdls are of the same sdkha and gotra as the preceding and of the 
Tripravara pravara* They say that two Bhatts, Madbu and Sydma, 
came on. a pilgrimage to Badrindth from the Dakhim They were 

1 Ga*. XI., 540. 
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so stilled in the mysteries of astrology as to be able to describe in 
a horoscope the features and sex of the unborn child of the Rdja 
and tell all its future. When the child wasbor^ all the marks predict¬ 
ed were found on it^ and the Eaja gave the brothers the village of 
Ghusila in jdglr. Some of their decendaats became Joshfs and 
others became Bhatts and settled in other villages. Badrin^th 
at Dwara Hat was served by Budbini Brahmans, who, neglecting 
their duties, were expelled by Trimal Ghand,^ who also placed 
these Bhatts in charge of the temple, and they enjoy the endow¬ 
ments to the present day. From being in charge of a math they 
are called Matbwals. They marry with Harbola, Brahmapuriya, 
Paneura, Palydl, Pujlri, Kashmiri and Dugal Brahmans and 
represent the better class of Khasiya Brahmans. They practice 
astrology, and physic, and also take to service and husbandly. 
Many do not worship idols and the majority are Vaishnavas. 

Bhatts belong to the Bharadv4j, Upamanya, Visvamitra, and 
Kasyapa gotras^ the M4dhyandiniya sdMa 
and Tripravara pravara. Some follow the 
Big and others the Yajur-Veda. They say that they were former¬ 
ly called Bhatta-AchSrja and came here in the time of Abhaya 
Ohand ®; others say that they came from the Dravira country in 
Bhishma^ Chand’s reign, and others again that many generations 
ago two brothers, Sri and Har, came to Kumaon and entered a 
Baja’s service and from that time were named after the villages 
they occupied Bharua, Kaphuli, Dhankota, Dalakoti and Math- 
pal These septs, though belonging to the same gctrUy intermarry, 
bat the better off take wives from Pants, Pandes and Joshis and 
the lower classes from Nanagotri Brahmans. They represent the 
MahSbrahman of the plains in funeral ceremonies and take the 
food and offerings up to the eleventh day.** Also at an eclipse 
when people bathe and make presents, the Bhatts receive them, 
also when the asterisms and planets are worshipped and the gift 
of a pony, buffalo or goat is made. Other Brahmans do not receive 
gifts of animals unless they be cows. They receive gifts of coin 
called daJcshina on occasions of domestic ceremonies, such as mar¬ 
riage, naming a child,® investiture with the sacred thread, &c. 
They are also cultivators and make and sell sweetmeats, and the 
» G«. XL, 560. « Ibid, 501. * Ibid, 539. * Ibid, 917. f Ibid^ S9S. 
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latter is their principal occupation near towns. The Pujaris or 
temple-priests are for the most part Kha- 
PujSris. siyas or the offspring of soi-disant celibates 

of any religious fraternity. Any Brahmans may adopt the profession, 
although it is apparently despised as much as it was in the days of the 
M&navas. The Pujaris are in fact of the lowest class and include both 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas. To the latter belong the Kdwats so nu¬ 
merous in GlarhwM and the Tapasis. Some can give no account 
of their lineage, knowing only that their reputed fathers have been 
from lime immemorial temple-priests. Others ascribe their origin 
to Pandas or temple-priests of Kamftksha Devi in Kangra and 
others call themselves Bhatts, Pdndes andTiwdris. The Brahman 
Puj&ris intermarry with the same class and the Rajput Pujdris 
with E4jputs. A Puj4ri is not too proud when necessity arises to 
plough or enter service, but he, as a rule, lives on the offerings 
made at temples and on the proceeds of the glebes attached to such 
buildings. He almost invariably bears a bad character. The Pan¬ 
das or temple-priests of J4geswar are called 
Pandas of JSgeswar. garuas or Baroras. They say that they 

were Bhatts of Benares who came here in the reign of Rdja Udy£n 
Chand,’^ but the more common and accepted statement is that they 
are the descendants of a Dakhini Bhatt who came with the Jdngamas 
placed here by Sankara Achdrya.® This Bhatt married the daughter 
of a Khasiya Brahman, and their offspring were called Bdtuks, and 
hence Baroras or Baruas. They marry with Amolas, Dingrias, 
Chdhdlis, Ohagethas, Pdlydls, and Bughdnas. They cultivate 
the temple lands and also engage in agriculture on their 
own account. Only 77 were recorded under this name in the 
census of 1872. 

The lists give some 250 septs of Khasiya Brahmans, of whom 
the majority are cultivators and plough 
Khasiya Brahmans. themselves. They worship sometimes Siva 

and Vishnu, but chiefly Bhairava, the more common forms of the 
Saktis and the village deities. It would be useless to give a list 
of their names, which are chiefly derived from the villages in which 
. they live. Some claim common origin with plains Brahmans: thus 
the Shdranis, Dobhdls, Qahtydris, Kanydnis, and Garw&ls, say 
^ Gaz. XL, 627. > Ibid, 780. 
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that they were originally Tiw4ris ; the Munwalis that they were 
Chaubes ; the Papanois that they were Upretis of Doti; the Ghau- 
n41s that they were Ohaubes of Muttra who settled in Manili in 
Kali Knmaon and took the title Pfinde, and their present name 
on emigrating to Ohauni; the Kutharis call themselves Pants; 
the Ghushuris, Daurbas, Shanwtts, and Dhunilas call themselves 
Pandes; the Laimdaris, Ohavanrals, Phuloriyas, Oliyas, Naniyals, 
Ohaudasis, Dalakotis* Burhalakotis, Dhularis, Dhnratis, PanchO'- 
lis, Baneriyas, Garmolas, Walauniyas, and Birariyas allege that 
they are Joshis : the Banaris and Nainwals that they were Phulari 
Brahmans; the Kaphnlis, Dhankholas, and Bhagwfils that they 
were Bhatts of Benares; the Muraris that they wereBhattsof 
Doti; the Jalis, Nakhyfils, Thapaliyas and Haribols that they were 
TTp4dhyas; the Bhanotiyas that they were Gaurs, the Mashyils 
that they were Kananjiyas; the P4tasis that they were Pathaks; 
and the Baraniyas that they came from Benares and were astrolo¬ 
gers to the E4ja. Septs named after villages and who do not 
attempt to give any account of their origin are the Kholiyas, 
Kunw4Ias, LweshSlis, Kaphariyas, Bithariyas, Mehalkh4niyas, 
Nainoliyas, Meltis, Tardriyas, H&tw4Is, Pokhariyas, Ghhatguliyas, 
•besides some one hundred and fifty others. They do not know 
either sdhha or pravara and often have little knowledge even of 
their ffotra. The Kanseris worship Siva as Bibhandesewar, a name 
for which there are few temples. Akariyas derive their name 
from the fact that they were free from taxation a ^ privative and 
^ Jcar^ a tax). Balarias belong to Pnrnagiri in Kdli Knmaon. 
Ghughutyils are Rdjputs of Ryfini degraded from Brahmans on 
account of an offence committed by their ancestor, Rasydrs say 
they are so called because they were Brahman cooks (raso^a) to 
Bijas. The Namgis supply purohits to the Bhotiyas of Juhdr. 
The Phuldras supplied flowers for worship at the Nanda devi 
temple. The Gairbhanariyas perform funeral ceremonies for peo¬ 
ple who die without heirs, Panerus are suppliers of drinking water. 
The Dobhals of Doba village are also called Jagariyas or exorcists 
and are authorities on the possession by devils and are called in on 
such occasions. The Oliyas, on the other hand, avert the evil effects 
of hail-storms and in Knar wander about from village to village 
begging their dues, a mam of rice. The Chilakutis act as priests 
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of the villase 2 od Saim iu Ohaugarkha. If we turn to the census 
list of 1872, the last one in which the septs of Brahmans are enu¬ 
merated, we find out of 108,283 that 44',122 could not give 
any distinguishing name, and of the remainder some 50,000 must 
belong to the Khasiya class, and although the caste statistics in 
detail are still very unsatisfactory, we must accept these figures as 
near the truth; that is, that nearly ninety per cent, of the Brah¬ 
mans in Kumaon belong to the Khasiya race and are so classed 
by the people themselves. A few of the better class and belter 
educated worship the orthodox deities alone, but the great mass 
serve the Bhairavas, Bhiits and Bhdtinis and are to all intents and 
purposes as much priests of non-Brahmanical deities as their re¬ 
presentatives further east who know not the name of Brahman. 
They are a simple race and not to be confounded with the hill 
pujdri or temple-priest or the Ndth, but at times of rejoicing assume 
the functions of religious directors in the very simple ceremonies 
deemed necessary. The Khasiyas never tried to connect themselves 
with the plains until of late years, when they see that such connec¬ 
tion adds to their personal dignity, and they now prefer to be 
thought ‘Normans ’ or ‘ Saxons’ rather than ‘ Britons.’ 

The religions fraternities represented in the hills are numerous, 
but the whole may be arranged under six 
Beligious fraternities. ^jj^gggg . Gloshdins, Jogis, Bairdgis, Ud&- 

sis, Sddhs and others. The Goshdins^ have already been noticed: 
3,860 were recorded under this name in 1872 and 2,940 in 1881 
in Kumaon and 2,050 in the Tardi. The Jogis of the Kdnphata 
class have also been noticed® and the Jangamas from the south.® 
The Ud4sis are Sikhs connected with the Dehra Ddn establish¬ 
ment or the similar one in Srinagar. The Sddhs are Hindu sec¬ 
taries of the same character as the priests of the lower classes of Cha- 
mdrs and others of a plains origin. They profess certain purifica¬ 
tory observances taught by one Birbhfin some two centuries ago 
and are common in the upper Du4b. They do not smoke and 
affect great personal cleanliness and eat together frequently in a 
semi-religious love-feast. The Pirs are Musalmdn Jogis of a 
semi-Hindu origin and are noticed here in connection with the 
Musalmdn Meos of the Bhabar frontier. K41a Shahid is named 
I Qas. XL, Sts, and article ' QAVByriu’ * Ibid, 665. ’ Ibid, 86S. ' 
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after one of them. The Jogis called Binakdnphatas in the lists 
are also called Angars and are often found as coltivators. The 
Sany&sis are Saiva ascetics akin to the Goshains and include many 
miscellaneous sectaries of a Saiva tendency. They may be consi¬ 
dered as the equivalent of the Bairagis, who are Vaishnavas and an 
important class in these hills, serving as they do in most of the 
Vaishnava temples. Their rules for investiture are very similar 
to those of the Gosh&ins, and like them they have several sub-divi¬ 
sions, such as the Ramanandi, Badhaballabhi, Nimanandi and 
Rdmandja : 233 were recorded in 1872. A stray specimen of the 
thoroughly human brute known as Aghori is occasionally seen 
feeding on filth and human carrion, drinking spirits from a skull 
and little removed from the jackal or hyena which he leads about. 
The census of 1872 record 1,726 Jogis, chiefly belonging to the 
Kdnphata and Binak^nphata sections, and the N^ths who, perform 
domestic priestly service for many classes of Ebasiyas and tend 
the Bhairava temples. They follow the doctrines of Gorakhn&feh 
and his preceptor^ Maehchhendranath, whose shrines at Gorakhpur 
are visited by their followers from all parts of India. One or more 
in each N£fch household usually pierce the ear and become Kan- 
phatas. Goshains, Jdngamas, Balr%is and Naths sometimes marry 
and become cultivators, retaining the religious name as a caste 
name. The Nfiths have eighteen sub-divisions:—Dharmnath, Sat- 
yan^ith, Vairagn^th, Kaflani, Darjaonath, Mustnath, Rawal, Gu- 
d4r, Khantar, Ramn4th, Aipanthi, Niranjani, Eankai, BhushSi, 
Mfindiya, Mann4tfai, P4opanthi and Muskini. 

The E4jputs of Kumaon were returned at 181,633 in 1872 
and at 216,247 souls in 1881. In the for- 
mer census alone, are the septs enumerated, 
and those having more than one thousand were Bhotiyas, 5,738; 
Chandrabansis, 1,380; Khasiyas, 124,383; Kinwfirs, 21,922; K4- 
this, 4,816; M4nur41s, 2,875; Negis, 1,230; Tamotas, 2,387 ; and 
unspecified, 7,563. Here, as in Garhwal, more than ninety per cent, 
of the fi4jputs are Khasiyas and belong to that race as distin¬ 
guished from the immigrants from the plains. Amongst those who 
claim descent from immigrants from the plains are (a) the des¬ 
cendants of the Surajbansi Katydris, represented by the R4jb4rs of 
* Gaz. y.,371; XI, 808 . 
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Askot and Jaspur, the Manurals and others, and (b) the Chandra- 

„ . bansi descendants of the Chands, represent- 

Katyuris. 

ed by the Raotelas scattered all over the 
district. The Manurals^ of Suit in Pdli are so called after the vil¬ 
lage of M&nil, to which the Katyuris retired on the approach of 
Kirati Chand, This branch is descended from the Lakhanpur 
Katyiiri family, and to it belong the Eajbars of Jaspur in Chaukot; 
the Sain, M&ntr and Chaohroti M^nur^ls, those of Udepur, Bhalat- 
gaon and Hat in Chaukot; those of Kuhergaon and those of T&ma- 
dhaun. All these were reduced to the ordinary condition of culti*^ 
vators by B&z Bahadur Chanda The M^nurals belong to the 
Shaunkdsyapa ffotra and Panchpravara pravara. They intermarry 
with the better class of Khasiya K&jputs and are landholders or 
cultivators, but some are poor enough to take to daily labour for a 
living. The better classes are much respected and held for a long 
time the chief offices of say&nas in Pali. The pedigree of the Askot 
Eajb4rs has been given elsewhere,^ The present representative, 
Pushkar Pal, is an Honorary Magistrate and has power to try cer¬ 
tain cases- The R^ijb&rs or EdjwSrs of Chaukot take service as 
soldiers and are descendants of the Manurdl 
Rfijwars. Katyuris. The women of R&jw4rs are called 

Bahur&nis and of the MdnurSls are known as R4j&ins. Neither R&j- 
w&rs nor M4nur&ls will, as a rule, eat food cooked by their women, 
but an exception is made in regard to the following articles 
or spinach {Portulaea oleracea); sem^ bean {Canavalia ensi/ormis); 
haigan^ egg-plant (5oiant«me5cuZeni5wm);cucumbers; ghuiya^ {Coloca&ia 
antiquoTum)^ and a few other vegetables. They will not touch any 
vegetables mixed with curds and cooked by their women ; at least 
such is the custom of the better classes. Women eat, but men abstain 
from manduwa {Eleusine corooana)^ and neither men nor women will 
touch onions, garlic, yams, radishes, flesh of the wild pig, or of sheep. 
The E^jwfirs worship their ancestors, the Katyuri R&jas and the 
commoner Sdktis. They intermarry with B&otelas, Bishts, Sahus 
and B&ryas: and the poorer with ordinary Khasiyas. 

The E4atelas are the descendants of the junior members of the 
Chand family, whether legitimate or illegi- 

timate, and as eaioh successive Ohand largely 
^ Gaz. XI., 568, > lUd, 581. 
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increased the supply, it became necessary to give them employment 
or means of subsistence at a distance from Ohampawat and Almora. 
Accordingly we find them planted all over the district. The prin¬ 
cipal villages still occupied by the descendants of the Ohands are 
Jamrari and R4oteIakot in Dhydnirau, from the first of which came 
Sib Singh, the last attempt at a Native Raja.^ This village and 
Parewa in Kota are esteemed the principal of all the Saotela vil¬ 
lages, and with Jibi and Salmora in Shor have marriage connec¬ 
tions with the Vaisya Rajas of Doti in Nepal. The others all in¬ 
termarry with the Khasiyas and Baniyas of the hills. In Barah- 
mandal there are Batgal, Sula, Rmnjal, Kayali, Pithoni, Chhana, 
Chhabisa, Ubhyari and Khari. In Chaugarkha, Bilori, Mutela 
and Ghhauna, all occupied by Raotelas. In Pali we have Tipula, 
Surra, Mahonir, M&si, Sabali, Phulsor, and Sirkot; in Mahryiiri, 
Bachkande; and in Dhaniyakot, Simalkha, &c* These villages were 
given as fiefs to dispose of the superfluous members of the Ohand 
families, and now, owing to the increase in numbers and intermar¬ 
riages, little but the name remains. Some go in for service as sol¬ 
diers, others as cultivators. They belong to the Kasyapa 
Madhyandiniya sdMia and Tripravara pravara^ and are chiefly 
Saktas. The men will not eat cooked rice or manduwa from the 
hands of their females. Kbarkns are sprung from Baotela Grosains 
as the junior members of the Katyuri house were called, and have 
also had some influence in former times. One of them, Sukhram,® 
held power in the early part of the seventeenth century in the time 
of Bijaya Chand. 

The Bishts belong to the Kasyapa, Bharadvaj and TJpaxnanya 
goiraz and the Madhyandiniya zdkha, and 
Tripravara and Panchpravara pramra. The 
name is more correctly ^ Vasisht,’ meaning ^excellent/ ^respect¬ 
able,^ and its origin is a title rather than a caste name, though 
now to all intents a caste name. Rawat, Rana and Negi have a 
similar meaning. Following modern custom they claim descent 
from a band of immigrants from Chi tor, and the Upamanya gotra 
state that they came to Sabali in Garhwltl from Ujjain and thence 
to Kumaon. They marry with Mannr^l and Kalakoti Eatyiiris, 
Negis, Raotelas, Latwals, Kharkus, and Maharas, only avoiding 
* Gaz XI, 642, 653, 606. ^ Ibidy 605. 3 553 ^ 

55 
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the same goira^ and are now found in the following sub-divisions 
Bora, Son, Darmual, Gaira, Bisariya, Kharku, Kathi, Khandi, 
TJlsi, Bhilaula, Ohilwal, Dahila, Bhainsra, Ohamyal, B4ni, Dha- 
niya and Bagdwill. The Bishts have played an important part in 
Kumaon history. They were civil officers of Som Chand at 
Ohamp&wat^ and again with Rudra Chand.^ The Garhwal Bishts 
were brought in by Baz Bahadur,^ and we find them again with 


Bo^ras. 


Debi Ohand.^ The Adhikdris are a sub-division of the Bishts. of 
the Bh&radvdj gotra^ and marry into the 

•Adliilik 6ris 

same septs and like them are principally 
cultivators, though some take service as soldiers. The principal 
occupation of all, however, is agriculture. The Adhikaris make 
Kali of Purnagiri their household deity. The following clans attach 
themselves to the Adhikaris:—Ryuniya, Neniys^, Miiliya and 
IVtaut. 

The Boras of Borarau and the Kairas of Kairarau are by some 
held to be subdivisions of the Bishts. They 
belong to the same gotra and sdicha as the 
Bishts, and state that their ancestor Danukumer or Kumbhakaran 
livjed at Eotalgarh in K4U Kumaon and joined Kirati Ohand in 
his invasion of the Katyfiri territories at the end of the fifteenth 
century and secured large estates in Jdglt^ enlarging the frontier 
from Devi Dlitira to the sources of the Kosi. They are still found 
in Dhyanirau and Kali Kumaon. Their customs are much the 
same as those of other Khasiya Rajputs, and they worship the Sakti 
of Siva and the village deities, Haru, Bhairava, Bhumiya, &c* 
They are cultivators and go in for service as soldiers occasionally. 
Around Almora they manufacture the hemp bags known as huthela 
and make mill-stones and other utensils. But those Boras who 
pursue these handicrafts are despised by their land-holding fellow- 
tribesmen and are sometimes indeed not allowed to eat with the 
latter. Like all Khasiyas, they have stories regarding their origin 
not worth relating; and regarding their name, they explain that an 
ancestor, Hamira, lent money to the Raja and in return received 
the title Bohara, or money-lender. They in fact may have originally 
represented the moneydenders of the hills, but now-sj^-days they are 

^ Ga*. XL 60S. » im, 560. » Ibid, 668 , ^ Ibid, 601-4. 

? 636, • ‘ ■ 
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essentially agriculturists and very successful ones too, and are found 
all over the hills as far as the Kangra valley. 

The Raaas also belong to the same gotra and scikha as the 
Bishts and have a similar honorific appellation. They derive their 
origin from Ohifcor, and say that they were brought here by a 
Mathpal of Dwara Hat in the reign of Baz Bahddnr Ohand,^ in the 
seventeenth century. They chiefly worship one god or are Saktas 
and intermarry with Sahus, Chaudhris and Bishts not of the same 
goira» They follow agriculture or service. The Mirals, Eaunae 
and Biiipuriyas claim to be ofishoots of the 

Manras. 

R&nasv The Mahras or Mdras or Maharas 
belong to the Bharadvaj and Kdsyapa gotrds and the same sd&hd 
as the Bishts. Those of the Bharadvaj gotra claim descent from 
some Mainpuri Chauhdns who settled in Sirmoli in parganah Kali 
Enmaon. Those of the Kdsyapa gotra call themselves Panwdr^ 
from Jhiisi, opposite to Allahabad, who came with Som Ohand, who 
gave them the name Mdra from their battle-cry ‘ maro ! ’ maro / ^ 
The first of the former branch who came to the hills had two sons; 
the descendants of one were called Mdhras and of the other Pharti- 
ydls, and from the earliest times of which we have notice these became 
the heads of factions {dharras) who have wrought much evil to 
Kumaon.^ They are Saktas, but most of them worship the village 
deities too. Their occupations are principally cultivators, cattle- 
herds and soldiers. The better classes aiarry with Ranas, Rdjbars, 
Bishts and Tardgis, and the poorer with any Khasiy^ Rajputs; 

Negis belong to the KSsyapa , BhdradvdJ, 
Gautam and Sdndilya gotras, the Mddhyan- 
diniya sdklia and are of the three-invocation pravdra. They say that 
they came from Daranagar; others that they are Chauhdns of 
Mewdr. The names of their subdivisions are given in the article 
on Garhwal and need not be repeated here \ they show a very mis¬ 
cellaneous origin with Miisalmdii names like Fateh Bahadur and 
Saldrya, and western names like Dogra and Nagarkotiya. The 
word ^ neg ’ means ' perquisite ’ or due, and ^ Negi,’ a person 
entitled to such by virtue of service, civil or military. The Hegis^ 
^re those Khasiyas of Garhwal and Enmaon who took to military 

1 Gaz. XI. 561-9, * See notices in Gaz. XI. 607-?, 519, 530^ 539, 588, 591-4, 

811, 647, 657. 
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service^ whether under Musalmdn rulers in the plains (hence the 
subdivisions with Musalm&n names) or under Hindu Eajas, and 
gradually, owing to the vicissitudes of such a life, they separated 
into a caste, but are all none the less Khasiyas pure and simple. In 
1872, they numbered 15,880 in Garhw41, 1,230 in Kumaon, and 
147 in Dehra Dun, In Kumaon, the Nagarbotiyas say that they 
came from the Kangra valley; the Dogras here call themselves 
Jammuwals from Jammu and the Puraniyas say that they came 
from Puranpur ; other subdivisions in Kumaon are the Haruwals, 
Kanhoniyas, Jutaniyas, Marhariyas, Tilaras, Shutdrs, Ohaunas 
and Danis. They now chiefly take to cultivation; some go into 
service and some into trade, whilst others devote themselves 
to the breeding and tending of cattle. The D4niaegis are pimps, 
and say that this honorable office was conferred on them by one 
of ihe former Kajas, The Negis intermarry with every gotra of 
Khasiya E^jputs except their own. The Haruwals, who are des¬ 
cended from a dancing-girl attached to the shrine of Nanda devi, 
and the Ddnis are, however, considered below the salt, and, as a 
rule, intermarry with only the lowest class of Rajputs and Ndyaks, 
Sauns, Gaurs and others, who have only three threads in their 


The Pady&rs of Ohaugarkha belong to the Bh6radv&j gotra^ 

Dhanushi sdkha and Tripravara pravara. 
Padyars. ^ 

They call themselves Mallas from Doti, and 
were known under that name in Garhwfil and in Kumaon as Bishts 
^ until they settled in Padydrkot in Ohaugarkha, whence their pre¬ 
sent name. Elsewhere in Kumaon they are called Bishts. They 
were alvrays a tribe addicted to war and their name crops up occa¬ 
sionally in the history of Kumaon and Garhw&L^ Their principal 
occupation is now cultivation, but they will not plough themselves, 
and some take service and act as peons. 

There are a few who call themselves PanwSrs or Pramaraban- 
^ ^ sis and belong to the Saunaka, Kfisyapa, 

Bhauma and Bharadvaj gotras^ the M4dh- 
yandinfya sdkha and Panohprayara pravara. They state that their 
ancestor, Karendra Singh, came from XJjjain in Katydri times and 
entered a. Raja’s service : others ascribe their origin to Daranagar, 

ZI. 496, 6‘5.'\,554, 
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and their first master was Baital Deva Katyiiri and since then their 
descendants have foanded villages and taken their names therefrom* 
Thus the Shalanis, Shuranis, Air&ras, Basheris and Mers are all 
Panwdrs, They are Sdktas and on festal occasions make a point 
of paying reverence to their weapons^ Every third year there is a 
great service in honor of S^kti, the expenses of which are defrayed 
by a subscription amongst the brethren. On this occasion th^ 
aMali^ or offering of eight kinds of animals, is made. The Pan¬ 
wars live principally by cultivation and service. Their better 
classes intermarry with R&jwars, Mdnurdls, Bishts and Adhikaris, 
and their poorer classes with IJegis, Bhojaks, Tirwas and Bajetas. 
Taknlis are a sept who claim connection with the Rawats of Garh- 
wal (g.v.) They belong to the Bharadvfij 
gotrUf but know neither sdkka nor pramra» 
They say that their ancestor, an officer of Raja Paran Ohand,^ was 
sent to collect revenue in Danpnr, and was so successful that he re¬ 
ceived a village in jdg{r on the sole condition of supplying snow 
and ice to the Raja’s kitchen. It was, however, not till several 
hundred years after Puran Chand’s time that the Cband Rajas 
approached Dinpur, so that this story is a myth. Some Takalis 
wear the jmeo, others do not; but it is usually considered respect¬ 
able to wear it in public. The chief of the clan is called Burha, 
and the occupation of its members is husbandry, service, tend¬ 
ing cattle and the like. Their women weave blankets or work 
in the fields. They intermarry with the lower classes of 
Khasiya Rajputs, to whom they themselves belong, and worehip 
the Nirriti Saktis and the village deities Haru, Chhurmal, Kal- 


chand, L4tu, &c. 

The Kairas or Kairhas of the Krishnasan gotra are like the Boras 
and call themselves Ghauhans like the Mahras 
and Mers. They give their name to Kaira- 
rau, which they colonised at the same time that the Boras took pos¬ 
session of Bor&ran.^ They are also found in Kfili Kumaon and Dhy a- 
nirau. It would profit little to record the different stories of their 
origin, which are clearly recently invented for villages acknow¬ 
ledging an origin from a common ancestor, Jitraj, to whom 
they ascribe a residence as far apart as Mainpnri is from Mewar. 

1 Gaz. 5L 509. ^ q^z XL 536. 
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There is no reason for considering the Kairas as different from 
other Khasiya Rajputs. Still a curious tradition exists that the 
Ohauh&ns and others fought with and put down the Buddhists, and 
that it was the descendants of the purohits of these anti-Bud¬ 
dhist tribes who preached the efficacy of pilgrimages to BadrinSth 
and Kedfirnfith. The Bhanddris or Bhanfiris also claim, with the 
same justice, to be Ohauhans. They state 
Bhandaris. ancestor was attached to Som 

Ohand’s establishment in Kali Kumaon as house-steward and hence 
the name. They first settled at B&jirakot near Champdwat and on 
the migration to Almora received a plot of land close by, on which 
they located the village of Bhandargaon and also the well called 
Bhanddri-naula. Another story is that they came from Nepftl, 
where also this caste name is known, and this is the more probable, 
as in early times K41i Kumaon belonged to Doti. The Bhanddris 
of Nep41 claim to have come from the Konkan. The Kumaon 
Bhandfiris intermarry with all kinds of RSjputs. They worship 
Siva the Saktis, Saim, Earn, Goril, Kalsain, Ndgimal, Ohhurmal, 
&c., and believe in their power to possess men and even animals. 
Agriculture and in a fe^fr cases service are the occupations of the 
Bhanddris of the present day. The Kathdyats also claim to be 
Ohauhans of the Kasytipa gotra. Bhima Kathayat was a cele¬ 
brated minister under the Katyuris, and his sprite is worshipped 
with them^ atid Nalu Kath&yat was equally known for his services 
to Gydn Chand,® and a descendant of his became chamberlain to 
Trimal Chand,® so that the clan has beCn of some consideration. 
The TvAri R&jputs claim to be descended from a Tiwdri Brahman 
and a Rajputni. They wear three threads in their yaneo and inter¬ 
marry with BAjputs of other than their own gotra, the Gautam. 
Ihey are chiefly found in Bhaldakot. The Khardyats are an old 
and warlike Clan in K&li Kumaon who condposed part of the Chand 
force in the conquest of Phaldakot and received part of the con¬ 
quered territory in reward.® Phaldakot was then held by a tribe 
of Surajbansi Rajputs called K4this,® whilst a Ghandrabansi clan 
held 1II4nkot in Gangoli for several generations and their R4otek 
dfesoendants are still there.® 

‘ Gaz. XI. 881. ® Ihii, 623. ® Ibid, 660* * IHd, Silt 

» Ibid, 496 , 687 . * IMdi 497 ; 640 . 
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Other Rajputs, 


There are some two hundred and eighty septs of Efijputs ia 
my lists, but the great mass of these are 
simply Khasiyas, called after the tillages 
inhabited by them or from some fanoifnl cause akin to the 
canting mottoes’’ of our heraldry put forward as explanations 
of family names. They call themselves Rajputs of the Bharadvaj 
but really know nothing of the meaning of the word ^ gotra^ 
or of the intricate rules which govern the relations of one gotra 
to another* Some wear the janeo of three threads, others of six 
threads, and others do not put it on at alL^ Their occupations are 
primarily agriculture and service and sometimes trade and cooly- 
labonr. Some keep cattle and sell milk and gkL They form 
marriages with all Rajputs except those of their own village. 
They worship Siva and his Saktis and all the village gods* They 
eat cooked rice only from their own caste or that of their purohifc, 
and when necessary prepare unleavened cakes for a week’s con¬ 
sumption at a time and consider them purified and fit for consump¬ 
tion when touched with a little g/iL They are a simple, frugal, 
hard-working race, troubling themselves very little about anything 
outside their own village, and ready always to join a feast in honour 
of some of the sylvan deities. Many of the septs claim some 
special origin. Thus the Mers say that their ancestors made leaf- 
platters for the Rajas, and hence their name: the Beriyas used to 
make baskets ; the Bhojaks say that they came from Kangra ; the 
Ponjis were potters; Shaukas are goat-butchers; Mahuts were 
elephant-riders ; Sauns, amongst whom are members who wear 
the two kinds of janeoj and others who wear none at all, and are out 
of caste as regards their brethren; B&riyas are gardeners; Paiks 
are wrestlers; the Jainoliyas and Pilkholiyas claim to be Mahras ; 
the Darmw^.ls provided pomegranates (ddrim) for the Raja; the 
Mnchhayas were fishermen to the R^ja ; the Chalals were decora¬ 
tors ; Thathw&ls were jesters ^ Rajkolis were weavers ; Batanniyas 
sifted the flour for the Baja’s kitchen; Tatwanis prepared warm water; 


1 The etiquette of the sacred thread has considerable influence in questions 
of eating and drinhing. To the Sudras, or those outside the pale of Aryan prac¬ 
tices, the thread was not given, and if a Kshairiya took to the non-Aryan custom 
of making the widow of an elder brother his wife, his thread was reduced from six 
strands to three strands. Brahmans ordinarily have nine strands to their thread, 
Hijputs and. Vaisyas, six. All the three castes may drink water brought 
touched by a caste wearing a thread of three strands, but not by such as the 
Photiyas, Doms, Lqls, Uajis, and the like who wear noue. 
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Dyokas, descendants of temple prostitutes, and Tapasis, descendants 
of professional ascetics (!) and hill women. The Sarnmals call them¬ 
selves Eauas from Nepdl, Nauniyas claim to be Bishts and the 
Ghugutiyas claim to be Chauhans. The Chauriyas, K41a-jhnn- 
diyas and Plarkotiyas are Bhotiyas admitted to Rdjput honors: the 
Binsariyas are from Binsar, where Siva Bineswar is worshipped. 
Then there are a large number of local clans of the Danavas of 
Ddnpur, such as Mahta, Oranga, Jyana, &c. Some of the jingling 
derivations are singular: thus the Bhatrolas are as ugly as the bird 
of the same name : the ancestor of the Kdlas was so called because 
he was as stupid as a ^ deaf man the Dos&diis because they lived 
on the borders of Kumaon and Garhwal; Ghakanas because their 
ancestor was a quarrelsome person, and others of a similar import. 
Many septs are named from the villages inhabited by them, thus 
the Shutars from Shutargaon ; Neriyas from Neri; Sliuranis from 
Shuruna ; Chaumwals from Chaumu, near Almora; Daphautis 
from Daphauta in Gangoli; Garholias, immigrants from Garhw41; 
Jdkhw41s from Jakh, Banolas from Banaulikot, &c. 

Amongst the Baniya class, the Agarvvals from the plains have 
some importance in Kumaon, and although 
-Agarwais. Some account of them has been given else¬ 

where,^ it will be interesting to record that told by an intelligent 
member of the community at Naini Tal. They claim descent from 
Rdja Agrasena of Agroha in the Sirsa district of the Panj4b, who* 
had eighteen sons, for seventeen of whom he provided wives from 
the daughters of the Naga Raja Vasuki and gave in addition to 
each a female slave: hence Bisas, oflfepring of the Raja’s daughters, 
and Dasas, offspring of the slave-girls. There is an vadditional or 
half gotra for those who married by mistake into the wrong gotra 
and known as the Gatin gotra. The seventeen lawful gotras of the 
Bisa are named after the sons thus Siuhal, Mangal, Mital, Tayal, 
Garak, Goyam, Kachchhal, Bindal, Dhalan, Jital, Jaugal, Kausal, 
Baisal, Nfigal, ludal, Airau and Madhkal. The offspring of other 
than the Bisa and Ddsa are called D4sa-GuiAkha. The Agarwais 
claim to have been Rdjputs, but failing to oppose ShihSb-ud-diu 
Ghori when he destroyed Agroha, they took to trade. They nei¬ 
ther eat fish nor flesh nor do they drink spirits, and have many 

^ Gaz. II„ 395, , 
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strict ceremonial observances. Marriage in one's own golra is 
prohibited. Some Bisas refuse to eat or smoke with Dasas and 
Gurdkhas, but sometimes receive a cocoanut hukka^ but not a brass 
one* Some wear the sacred thread always, others only on festal 
occasions, and at other times shut it up in a box, A few are Saivas, 
but the majority are Faishnavas or Jainas, and many worship the 
^ unseen god’, ^ Paramesw^ar nirakar,’ and do not bow to idols, con¬ 
sidering that the ^ Supreme essence, omnipotent and omniscient,’ re¬ 
quires no temple made with hands, nor do they believe in the efBcacy 
of pilgrimages. Most, however, reverence Kurukshetra and the 
Ganges. The eighteenth son of Ugrasena became a Brahman and 
bis descendants eat with the others. They address a Brahman with 
the words ^ Prandm* or ^ Pailagan;'* Kshatriyas with ^ Rdmj Rdm^ 

^ Jaigopdl ’ and ^ Jai Jagadish ; and others with ^ Saldin^ ^ Bandagi^ 
The Saraugis or Jainas, who are frequently spoken of as a caste, 

. are named after the relimon nrofessed by 

Saraugis. i t mi . , ^ 

them.^ Their temples are separate and con¬ 
tain naked images of their Tirthankaras* Their great teacher was 
Pdrasnath, and they hold within their pale people of very different 
origin. They are very scrupulous in their ceremonial observances 
with a view to avoid doing injury to the slightest living organism t 
some called Bhaures go so far as to wear a bandage over their 
mouths lest anything should enter by accident. The bride passes 
the night before marriage in the temple of Parasnath. As a rule, 
few of the ceremonies enjoined by orthodox Hindu custom are 
observed. The Sahus of Dora belong to the Bharadv6j, Yasishiha 
g ^ ^ and Kasyapa gotran and Madhyandinfya ^d- 

Tcha and Parchpravara pravara. They are 
further divided into Thulgarhiya, Gangola, Jdkh4ti, Kalibhuturiya 
and Eumdya. These all eat and drink together indiscriminately, 
but do not intermarry in the same gotra. One of the Sahus was 
in former times appointed Ohaudhri of the Almora bazar with the 
duties of a Chakrdgat or superintendent, and managed to keep the 
oflSce hereditary in his family for some generations, so that his des¬ 
cendants still call themselves Chaudhris. The Sahus profess to be 
Rajputs, but they are neither Efijputs nor Vaisyas, but one of those 
outside castes difficult to place correctly. In Kumaon, they claim 

1 Gaz. Ill*, 497. 

5(} 
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Khatris. 


descent from the Agarwfils already noticed and intermarry with 
GoshdinSj Raotelas, RdjbSrs, Chandhris, Mdnnr^ls and Mirals. 
They first came into notice when employed by Eudra Chand in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century.^ They now occupy them- 
aelves with trade and service* The Chaudhris of Dwara Hat 
ascribe their origin to Kangra, and they 
Chaudhris. worship the Kot-Kangra Devi of Jw4- 

lamnkhi* They belong to the very miscellaneous gotra ' called 

Vatsa-Bhdrgava, to which all stray clans belong. The name 

^ Ohaudhri * is given by courtesy as in the plains to the heads of 

particular occupations amongst the Baniyas. They intermarry 

with the same castes as the Sahus, whom they replaced in the civil 

administration, and are still kaniingos in parts of Kumaon. The 

Khatris of Kumaon come from the plains, 
Khatris* , » . 

and are of little importance either as to 

numbers or influence. They belong to the Vatsa-Bhdrgava gotra^ 

and are divided into two great classes, the eastern and western* 

The latter are farther subdivided into Khauna, Mehra and Kapiir, 

with the affix Kausal, Seth, &c. They marry members of the same 

division outside their own subdivision* They have no prejudices 

as to food, and follow the occupation of cloth-sellers, brokers,*^ 

money-changers, and occasionally service and agriculture. They 

assume the sacred thread before twelve years of age and generally 

follow Hindu customs. They claim to be descendants of a Kshat- 

riya clan who were destroyed by Pdrasur&ma.^ Another of the 

doubtful castes is the Kdyath* These perhaps go further than any 

others in their attempts at establisbing some 
Kayaths. ^ 

respectable origin for themselves, for they 

claim descent from Cliitragupta, the ‘ head-clerk ’ or ‘ recording- 

angel ’ of Bhagwdn the Creator himself. They are of the Kdsyapa 

gotra and have twelve sub-divisions —Sribdstah, Mdthnra, Bhat- 

nagar, Saksena, Siiryadhvaj, -Anvashta, Gaura, Kama, Vdlmiki, 

Aith&na, JSIigam and Kulasreshta. Ohitragupta had two wives, 

the first a Surajbansi, from whom came the Mdthnra, Saksena, 

Kama and Bhatnagar subdivisions, and the second a daughter of 

a religions person. All these are further divided into ah, the 

Bwmbere of which cannot marry into their own al or out of their 


£ayat1is. 


> G&Z. XL, 650, 


s iWrf., IV., 282. 


? Ibid,, 281. 
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own subdivision. Here they intermarry with Nanagotri or Kha- 
sija Eajputs, They adopt the same customs and ceremonies as 
the hill Brahmans and Bajputs and wear a janeo of six threads. 
Some are Saivas and some are Vaishnavas. The latter avoid fish, 
flesh and spirits, but the former assimilate all three with pleasure. 
They eat together, it only being necessary that those who adopt the 
less scrupulous diet should eat at a little distance from their more 
ascetic brethren. They affect clerkly service above all things, but 
of late years, owing to the spread of education and the increase of 
their numbers, many have had to take to cultivation. There can 
be little doubt that their pretensions to an origin other than out¬ 
side the pale of the Brahmanical and Rajput races is ill founded, 
and the position they have attained is entirely due to their being 
the scribes of the other illiterate classes for generations. Hhusars 
are another peculiar elan of whotn there are both Brahman and 
Baniya members. The gotras are Bandlas, Eachohhlas, Bachhids, 
Ac., and are the same for the two divisions. They say that the 
name is derived from the Dhosi hill near N’Srnaul, where their 
ancestor Ohimand practiced austerities. Their head-quarters are 
still at Rewari in the Gurgaon district of the Panj^b. Chimand 
^married the daughter of a king of Kashi (Benares), and hence 
JDhusars. The practices of both Brahman and Baniya Dhiisars 
are the same, and in one point both differ from ordinary 
Hindus. They take their food before puja or morning prayer, 
whilst ordinarily all perform their puja first and then eat. Of 
late years, however, they have begun to adopt the more orthodox 
custom. They do not eat animal or other prohibited food, nor do 
they drink spirits. They worship the orthodox deities and consi* 
der Brahma, Vishnu and Siva as one god under different form^* 
The Brahman Dhiisar marries with his caste-fellows and the Ba¬ 
niya Dhiisars with Baniya Dhiisars, avoiding always the same go£r^ 
or a family having the same favourite deity. Their occupation is 
trade, service, and sometimes husbandry. 

The most important of the other castes ” of the census tables 

^ is the Dorns or Dums, the serfs of the Kha- 

Doms. , 

siya race in Kumaon, Garhwal, and along 

the bills to the westward as far as the Indus valley. In the tables of 

1872, they are chiefly entered according to their occupations, only 
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7,331 being entered as Dorns, but in the 1881 census theyare all 
more correctly shown as Doma and mnrtber 104,936 souls. Ac¬ 
cording to popular estimation, they are divided into four grades, 
all equally impure and outside ordinary caste life, but furnishing 
certain distinctions from occupation and the like which bring up 
the first grade very close to the lower forms of Edjput clans and 
these again connect with Brahmans, so that no link in the chain of 
social distinction between the highest and the lowest is wanting. 
To the first class belong the Kolis, Tamotas, Lohars, Ors, &c., 
numbering about 44,000 souls in 1872 :— 

1. TheEolis of Kumaon were returned at 14,200 in 1872 and 
are cloth-weavers and agriculturists. They keep gdi-dangar^ or all 
kinds of animals, pigs and poultry. 

2. The Lohdrs or Lwsirs, numbering 18,688 in 1872, are the 
blacksmiths of Kumaon, and are to be found in every part of the 
district either as blacksmiths, when they usually receive some 
service laud (khandela)^ or cultivators. The Tirwas (Sikalgars), or 
cleaners of arms, appear to belong to this class. 

3. The Tamtas or Tamotas are the Thatheras or braziers of the 
plains and numbered 140. 

4. Orh or Ors, to whom belong both carpenters, masons and 
stone-cutters and similar trades, numbering about 11,000 in 1872. 
They include B&res or quarrymen. 

, 5. Dh^ris are Khasiyas degraded for caste olfenoes. 

To the second class belong the Euriyas, Ohimy^ras, Agaris, 
Pahris, Bhtils. 

6. The Euriyas manufacture baskets of all kinds from the 
ningdl or bill bambu and matting, and are also cultivators. They 
include the B4nsphor and Baruris or Bairis of the census reports. 

7. The Chimyaras are turners and make wooden vessels for 
milk and household purposes. 

8. The Agaris are miners and ore-smelters and give their name 
to patti Agar in the Eamgarh valley. They .numbered 806 souls 
in 1872, They marry with Ors and do not wrear ^ojaneo nor 
have they gotra&, but of late years, as they have increased in mate¬ 
rial prosperity, they have • begun to assume respectability by pro¬ 
fessing many of the purificatory observances of the better classes 
Und are fast becoming Hiuduised^ They eat animal food except 
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pork and beef, and from any caste exospt the lowest class of Dorns. 
For centuries they were the serfs of the mines, but of late years 
hare found far more remunerative occupation in road-making, and 
some are now wealthy men and good cultivators. 

9. Pahris are the village messengers and factotums and repre¬ 
sent the goraits of the plains. They do all the odd jobs about vil¬ 
lages, collect supplies and coolies, and act as aids to the head-man. 
They receive dues and a small rent-free field, of which they cannot 
dispose. Land given to village Dorns for service is called khandela 
and the possessor Khandeluwa. 

10. Bbuls represent the Telis or oil-pressers of the plains, 

but are also cultivators. They include the Baryas, and like all the 
rest keep pigs and poultry. They numbered 9,892 in 1872. - 

The third class comprises Chamars, Mochis, Bukhuriyas, and 
perhaps Dhiinas and H^ndkiyas. 

11. Cham&rs or tanners and Mochis or leather-workers have 
assigned to tliem the plains appellations designating their crafts. 
They call themselves Bairsuwas. They numbered 2,323 in 1872 
and 6,974 in 1881. 

12. Bukhuriyas are grooms chiefly employed by the Eajas 

and are few in number. ^ 

13. Dhduas are cotton-cleaners and are few in number and 
occur only in the towns. 

14. Handkiyas are potters and represent the Kumhars of the 
plains. They are few in number. 

The fourth class comprises the vagrant tribes of musicians, dan¬ 
cers, jugglers, acrobats, &o., and include the Badi, Hurkiya, Darzi, 
Dholi, Dumjogi and Bhaud. 

15. The Badi is the village musician and acrobat. Some ac¬ 
count of him has already been given^ and in addition to his juggling 
feats, he prepares and sells flesh and wanders about begging from 
village to village, usually an unwelcome guest, for he often appro¬ 
priates what he wants, and when not satisfied with a gift, abuses the 
giver. He also catches fish and birds and keeps pigs and poultry. 

16. The Hurkiya plays on a sort of drum {Jiurka) and the 
females dance and prostitute themselves. To this class also belong 
the Bhands, some of whom are Musalmans. 

»Gaz, XL, 834. 
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17, The Darzi class, also called Auji, are tailors and also eultiV 
vators and labourers. To the same sabdivision belong the Dholis, 
who play on the dholak, a sort of drum, tell stories, act as drum¬ 
mers and exorcists of evil spirits. Some few are cultivators. 

18, The Dumjogis are beggars, and a few of late years have 
become cultivators. 

The portion of the village site assigned to Dorns is known as 
Domaura or Domtola, like the Chamrauti of the plains' villages. 

The name Haliya was given to those employed as ploughmen, 
from ^ haly^ ^ a plough,’ and, up to 1840, he and his family could be 
sold with or without the land. The Obyofa or domestic slave lived 
on his master’s meals, and had to obey every order and eat the 
leavings of his master’s enclosure. He and his family could be 
sold or given away without any reason assigned, though he were a 
Khasiya who had from poverty voluntarily become a Ohyora. 
None of the other Dorns could be sold, though each was obliged to 
do service for the villagers according to the trade or occupation 
he practised, but was entitled to receive a present in return. At 
^ther times they could dispose of their services as they pleased. 
The first and second classes intermarry, and the third and 
fourth. Sangtarashi is the trade of stone-cutting, not a caste, and 
may be followed by any caste from K&jputs to Dorns,* stone-cutters 
are also called Domphors, The Dorns, like all the others, claim an 
exalted origin and say that they are the descendants of a Brahman 
named Gorakhnath and were turned out of caste for eating forbid¬ 
den food. It need hardly be said that they have no pretensions to 
such an origin. They are simply the hereditary slaves of the Kha- 
siyas, and are only found with them and have no connection with 
the scavenger Dorns of the plains. Their montane and non-Brah- 
manical origin is sufficiently shown by the names of the deities 
worshipped by them: Ganganath, BholanSth, Mas&n, Khabish, 
Goril, Kshetrpdl, Saim, Airi, Kalbisht or Kaluwa, Ohaumu, Ba- 
dh&n, Haru, L4tu, Bheliya, the Katyiiri Eajas, Riiniya, B&lchan> 
Kdlchanbhausi, Chhurmal and others, all of whom are noticed else¬ 
where.^ Most of these gods, goddesses and deified mortals are 
known under the generic name bMt-pret These too possess their 
followers and cause them to dance and leap and cry out and throw 

XL, $17-853. ‘ 
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aslies on their heads and beat themselves with nettles. They eat 
greedily of uncooked rice and split pulse and altogether appear 
demented. Their relatives then call in the aid of the Dholi or 
B6di as an exorcist and offer at the nearest shrine of the demon 
said to possess the patient some of the following articles:—w^hole 
pulse or rice^ cooked rice and duly goat’s dung, roli red paste from 
the fruit of Malloiusphillipinensis, sindtir (cinnabar), white, yellow, 
red or blue cloth; Jialwa or batdsa (sweetmeats), supdri (betel), 
spices, couries, dugdni (copper pice), eocoanuts, nails, iron 
tridents, milk or curds. Young male buffaloes and goats, fowls 
and pigs are also offered. The shrine {maThi) is usually placed on 
a ridge or eminence and is composed of two to four or ten to fifteen 
stones placed upright with a flagstone on the top. Within is a 
stone or a carving taken from same other temple to represent the 
god, and to this offerings are made on feast days. The stone is 
often placed in a corner within the house or on the ridge of the 
roof <hence called dhuri). At births, marriages, when building a 
house or entering on any speculation or returning successful from 
a suit in court, offerings are made to the stone as representative of 
tlie tutelary deity of the house or clan, 

Dorns do not wear the sacred thread or the bracelet (rdkki)^ nor 
do they have caste marks, or wear, as a rule, the sikha or top-kot; but 
on holidays they make a mark with roZi, and in a rough way imi¬ 
tate the customs of the better classes, especially those that have 
made money in their contracts with Government. Their srdddhs 
when made at all are performed on the amdivas or last day of the 
kanyagat or dark-half of Kuar. The sister’s son, younger sister’s 
husband, or son-in-law act as Brahmans on the occasion and receive 
gifts as such, Dorns eat the flesh of all animals and use their 
skins, and eat food from all classes except Bhangis, Musalmans and 
Christians. There is no fixed time for marriage. When an elder 
brother dies the younger takes the widow to wife, whether she has 
had children or not; hence the proverb ,—^ mal hkir udliari her 
talai bhir 771671 onchliJ ‘When the upper walls fall they come on 
the lower walL’^ When the elder brother dies the burthen falls on 
the younger. The elder brother, however, cannot take to wife the 
widow of a deceased younger brother, and contracts a stain if 
even her shadow crosses his path. He transfers her to some other 
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of the brotherhood ; but during the lifetime of her second husbanclj 
if he or she be dissatisfied, another may take her by paying the 
cost of her marriage. This may be repeated several times. The 
prohibited degrees are only a daughter, sister, uncle, aunt, brother, 
and those they cannot eat or smoke with. Many bring up their 
daughters as prostitutes and teach them for this purpose. These 
are usually frequented by Musalmans and European soldiers, and 
the offspring may follow the religion of their fathers* 

Amongst the miscellaneous clans mention must be made of 
the singular N^yaks or Naiks, whose pretty village iu the Bfimgarh 
valley and settlements at Haldwani are so 
cleanly and striking. They owe their ori¬ 
gin to the wars of Bharati Ohand with Doti, when the first stand ^ 
ing armies in Kumaon took the field, and the soldiers contracted 
temporary alliances with the women of the place, whose descendants 
became known as Khatakwdlas and eventually Nayaks from the 
Sanskrit ndyaha^ a ^ mistress.’ The offspring of these professional 
prostitutes, if a male, is called ‘Nayak,’ and if a female ‘ Pata,’ 
^ one who has fallen.’ They soon became celebrated all over India, and 
in 1554 A.D. Sher Shah undertook the siege of Kalinjar to secure 
possession of a Pat& kept by Kirat Singh.^ Notwithstanding their 
origin, the Nayaks contrive to belong to that well-abused gotra, 
the Bharadvaj, and to the great mid-Hind sdkha. They even wear 
the sacred thread, though with only three strands like the common 
Khasiya. They marry their sons into Bajput families on paying 
a considerable sum, but devote all their daughters to prostitution. 
Nayaks live by cultivation and trade, and their villages in the Bfad- 
bar are amongst the best. The son can succeed to the property of 
his uncle and the daughters can leave their property to any rela¬ 
tive. If a daughter has a son, he performs her funeral ceremo¬ 
nies ; if not, her brother performs them. They are attached to the 
left-hand Sakta ceremonial, and eat animal food, and are, strange to 
say, reported as being careful in ceremonial observances. They 
have a story of their own of a brother and sister going on pilgrim¬ 
age to Badrindth, and the latter falling into evil ways ; but the ac¬ 
count first -given is the more probable, and has better evidence to 
Utipport 

^ Gaz* XX , 529', ^ X, 4S8, 
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The census of 1872 records 145 Ahars m Kumaon and that of 
1881 gives 2j393 in the Tarai. They are 
purely a plains tribe, who eke out their pro¬ 
fessional livelihood of robbery and cattle-tending by just enough 
cultivation to support themselves throughout the year*^ AMrs, 
too, in 1881 numbered 309 in Kumaon and 1,754 in the Tarai. 

,,. These too are professional cattle-breeders.® 

Ahns, • 

So also are Garariyas, who numbered 695 in 
Kumaon and 2,572 in the Tarai. The latter are sheep and goat 
tenders and weave blankets- Barhais are Cham&r carpenters from 
the plains and numbered 309 in Kumaon and 1,458 in the Tarfii^ 
they represent the Dorn carpenters of the hills. The Bhangis or 
sweepers numbered 1,262 in Kumaon, 292 
in Garhwal, and 2,164 in the Tarii. Some 
call themselves sons of Valmiki, the writer of the Rdmayana, their 
ancestor being made a sweeper through ignorance, and others say 
that they were prisoners taken in the wars between Kumaon and 
Garhwal and made to do sweepers’ work. When the Musalm^ns 
entered India, a section became converts and were called Shaikh 
Mehtars, whilst the remainder continued Hindus and are called Lai 
Begi from a great guru of theirs. They still call their purohits Lai 
Gurus and circumambulate the fire-altar at marriages. Li\ Begis 
are divided into Jhandes, Multanis, Bherwals, Saudes, &c., divisions 
which are looked upon as gotras in marriage ceremonies. They* 
have no caste prejudices and eat from all classes except low^caste 
Hindus. Any member becoming a Musalm^n or a Christian be¬ 
comes ipsa facto out of caste. Bh4ts number 269 in Kumaon and 
313 in the Tarai. They profess to be genea- 
legists and minstrels, but really belong to 
the ^ sturdy beggar’ class, at least such as have not devoted them¬ 
selves to agriculture. They have a bad reputation. There are 
about fifty Dh4aaks in the Tarai, alow 
Dhanaks. caste who live by fowling and thieving, akin 

to the Aheriyas and Baheliyas, both of whom are also represented in 
the tract along the foot of the hills. In 1872 there were 1,553 
Baheliyas in the Kumaon Division. In 1881 there were 491 Dhobis 

iOaz.IL, 397. 


niianaks. 
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in Kumaon, 18 in Q-arbw&l, and 1,262 in the Tar4i. These are pro¬ 
bably all Chamar washermen from the plains. 
Those settled in the hills are considered a 
little higher than the Dorns and even intermarry with low-class 
Jldjputs if they have taken to agriculture ; but, as a rule, they form 
connections with their brethren from the plains who come up to 
take service at the ditferent stations. The villagers wash their own 
clothes for themselves, and the Dhobi is not such a necessary part 
of the establishment as in the plains. Those that have settled in 
the hills follow the Khasiyas in their worship of the Saktis and 
village deities. 

The census records in 1881 give 24 Gujars in Kumaon and 
J'ts 1>056 in the Tarai, all are occupied in 

’ * tending cattle, and hav e a bad reputation here 

as cattle-stealers. The same returns show 66 J4ts in Kumaon and 
1,438 in the Tarfii, chiefly occupied in agriculture and cattle¬ 
grazing. Kiichhis number 54 in Kumaon and 968 in the Tar4i, 
and Kah£rs number 363 in Kumaon and 
8,722 in the Tarai. The former are cultivators, 
and the latter are both cultivators and in service. The Kahars are 


Gujars, Jats. 


Kahars. 


divided into twelve classes, which they regard as gotraa for mar¬ 
riage arrangements :—Ravvanis, Qhaniks, Gariyas, Kliarw&ras, and 
N^wars are litter and palki bearers, and also act as scullions and 
attendants: Bathmas follow the same occupations, but are also 
grain-parchers ; Dhfmars add to them the trade of fishermen ; 
MallShs that of boatmen; Turahas and Bots that of greengrocers 
and cultivators, and Baris that of basket-makers. The Kahars 
intermarry amongst themselves, avoiding, however, the sanae clan. 
They will eat food from Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, and 
they worship the Panch Pandavas, Nardyan, the Saktis, Guru Ram 
Rdi, Dodiya Siddh, and Hanumdn. Their hereditary trade of 
palanquin-bearers is usurped in these hills by various castes, 
including Brahmans, Rdjputs, and Dorns. But there are, indeed, 
few castes in Kumaon and Garhwal who adhere strictly to their 
hereditary occupations. One Brahman is a cultivator, his brother, 
carries a palanquin, and a third brother is perhaps a professional 
beggar or a temple priest All the above are castes from the 
plaias* 
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Tbere were eight Kalwars in Kumaou and 566 in the Tarai in 
I88I5 and 52 KatMks in Eumaon and 133 
Other castes. Tarai. The former are distillers antf 

vendors of spirits and the latter are swine-breeders and poultry 
keepers, found chiefly in the Kashipur and Jaspur parganahs. There 
were 129 Koris in Eumaon and 718 in the Tarai and 437 Kumhars 
in Eumaon and 39 in G-arhwal: the former are cultivators and the' 
latter are potters, and must include many of the Dam Handkiyas. 
There are a few Kurmis and Lodhs in the hills, but in the Tarai the 
former numbered 9,020 in 1881 and the latter 4,608. The former' 
are pre-eminently coolies and cultivators and very few live ia^ 
the hills. In the Bhabar and Tarii, the Kurmis are numerous^. 
and are represented in the hills by the Sauna or Shauns. The 
Shauns will do any kind of labourers^ work, but refuse to carry 
palanquins and similar conveyances* Their principal occupation is 
mining, and the reason they give for not carrying litters is that 
all castes will not drink water from their hands though drinking 
it from the hands of Kahars. Lodhs are agricultnral labourers 
and like the preceding a plains tribe. Chamar blacksmiths known 
as Lohfirs are common in the Tarai (2^471), M’^lis or gardeners 
numbered 2,214 in Eumaon and 6;564 in the Tardi. They ar-e 
chiefly market gardeners rather than cultivators, and belong to 
the plains. Nais or barbers numbered 605 in Eumaon and 1,549' 
in the Tarai, They have their ffotras like the better classes and 
here belong to the Chanwal, Easyapa, and Bharadvaj. They 
eat from the hands of the three upper classes, but these will not 
take’ in return water from^ them. They follow their owu trade and 
agriculture and also service. They marry into their own class 
avoiding their own gotra. There are some Basis in Eumaon and 
the Bhabar. The Son4rs numbered 2,211 in Eumaon and 922 in 
the Tarai. They are workers in the precious metals by trade and 
bear a bad reputation. Some are agriculturists. Their gotras are 
the Bhauma, Easyapa, and Bharadvaj. Some call themselves 
Bauiyas, others Rajputs. They intermarry with Elhasiya ESjputs, 
but few of the latter, however, take daughters from them. They 
worship the Saktis and village deities, and are, as a rule, considered 
undesirable neighbours in a village. Bhurjis or Bharbhunjas (or 
grain-parcfaers) are cultivators in Eumaon, though a few follow^ 
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their caste occupation : only nine were recorded in 1881 in Kunaaon 
and 948 in the Tardi. Banjdras are nomadic grain-carriers and 
merchants, found in the Bh^bar travelling with pack-bullocks and 
ponies and transporting grain, salt, and other commodities from one 
mart to another. Banjaras are both Hindus and Musalmans. To 
the former belong the Lamwans and L&danis. The Lamwans 
sometimes settle down as cultivators, but the L4danis are carriers 
only. All other castes engage in the same occupation. Sansiyas 
are a low class living on wild animals and wild fruits eked out by 
thieving. They are found in the Bhabar and Tardi, and are said to 
eat snakes, rats, and dogs. The Nats or gipsies are found at the 
foot of the hills, but very seldom within them where the Dom 
Burkiyas and B4dis take their place. Tamolis or pan-sellers 
may be Vaisyas, or indeed, any other caste, and the term 
should be considered as representing a trade. Patwas are 
Musalmdns and Hindus, and manufacture lac armlets for men 
{anant) and women {dor)^ bead necklaces and bracelets. Any 
caste may engage in this occupation, which should be expunged 
from the list of castes. 


Some account of the Raj is has already been given and they 


B&jiSy li^Uy Hiotg, 


have been identified with the Rajya-Kiratas 
of the Purdnas.^ To what has been 


recorded may be added the following facts :—The name of one of 
the favourite objects of worship with the Rajis is Khudai, a name 
that has no connection with the Musalmdn name for ^ god.’ They 
do not marry within three generations, and as a rule no money is 
given for a bride. The Askot Rdjis have, however, taken to this 
practice, and under the pretence of contributions for worship of 
the family deity receive money for their daughters and the Ohau- 
garkha Rdjis accordingly look down on them. They wear the silcha 
or tuft of hair like other Hindus. In accordance with their preten¬ 
sions to royal origin when they visit a Raja, they sit down close to 
him and call him bhdo or younger brother and the Rani bwdri 
whilst they themselves expect to be addressed as dajyd or elder bro¬ 
ther. Above Barmdeo there are several villages inhabited by Liils,^ 
and in Ohhakhata a few villages are occupied by RSots or Rawats, 
v^bo lay the same claim to royal origin, and are believed to be akin 
Qaz,, XI., S70, 350, 362, 305-68. a 349 ^$ 39 , 
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to the Eajis and the Eduttas of inscriptions.^ I he Luis have late¬ 
ly taken to wear the sacred thread, but tbe Raots do not assume 
it, Now-a-days both call themselves Rajputs. The Luis are 
probably connected with Lola, a country mentioned in the list 
given in the Vardka^sanhita.^ 

A few w'ords as to the appearance of the people themselves. 
Eaper in 1803 writes:— 

“ Their customs, mauners, and dress display a much greater advancement 
towards civilization than those of their neighbours, the 

Uiess houses 

' * Garhw^llis, whose country, although it be considered 

more sacred from its being tHe seat of many holy places of pilgrimage, does not 
hold forth equal advantages for colonization. The natives of Kamaon are in their 
person slender, of the middling size, and their ctimplexions are rather dark. Their 
dress differs little from that of the inhabitants of the lowlands, excepting that 
instead of a turban, they generally wear a round cotton cap. It is rather uncom¬ 
mon to see an inhabitant of Kumaon appear in a dress of home-spun materials 
of hemp or wool. All their garments are made of cotton, and this general adoption 
of a foreign manufacture which may be considered another proof of refinement, 
does not form one of tbe least striking differences in the appearances of the 
natives of this country and Garhwal. In forming an outline of the character of 
the Kumaonis, one would be led to represent them as a mild, inert people, free 
from any glaring vices, and possessed only of negative virtues. Indolence would 
appear to be a prominent trait in their character, if we judge of the men by the 
part they take in their agricultural pursuits. The labours of the field are con¬ 
ducted chiefly by the female sex, while the houseboli affairs are under the super¬ 
intendence of the men. This unnatural division of labour has given rise to po¬ 
lygamy, which is very generally resorted to by tbe lower classes of people ; most 
of them taking as many wives as they can procure for the purpose of transferring 
to them the drudgery of the field.” 

With the exception of the Bhotiyas and Doms, the population is generally 
characterized by the same cast of countenance, lank, and with prominent features. 
In the northern parganaha the frame is shorter and stouter, and tbe complexion 
comparatively fair: in the southern, the stature is taller, the figure sparer and 
the complexion sallow. The children of both sexes are generally pretty; but as 
adolescence approaches, the boys become coarse-looking and hard-featured, while 
the girls, condemned by custom and necessity to toil and exposure to the wea¬ 
ther, become early broken down and haggard, and as age advances, are remark¬ 
able for extreme ugliness. Women in easy circumstances, and allowed more 
indulgences, are represented to be invariably fair, and sometimes handsome. 
The dress of the peasantry is very primitive, consisting of a blanket thrown 
over the shoulders, fastened across the breast by a skewer of wood or metal, 
and girt round the waist by a kamarband of cotton or hemp. Beneath the 
blanket is a dhoti or breech-cloth, kept up by means of a string round the 
waist. The head-dress is a thick woollen cap. The legs and arms are uncovered, 
J Gaz.,XI,617. 
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except in very cold wexiiher, when trousers of blanket-stufC are worn. Women 
wear a sort of bodice as well as the blanket; which they allow to hang down to 
the heels: to these is added a smill scarf. Their noses and ears are distended 
with rings of metal, precious or otherwise, according to their means ; and the 
silver bracelets and anklets which they generally wear, contrast singularly with 
the poverty of their attire. Those in the neighbourhood of the plains assimilate 
their dress to that of the population there. Traill thus sums up their charac¬ 
ter Honest, sober, frugal, patient under fatigues and privations, hospitable, 
good-humoured, open, and usually sincere in their address, they are at the same 
time extremely indolent, fickle, easily led away by the counsel of others, hasty 
in pursuing the dictates of passion, even to their own immediate detriment, 
envious of each other, jealous of strangers, capable of eq.uivocatioa and petty 
cunning, and lastly, grossly superstitious. To personal courage the lower order 
makes no pretensions. The high Rajput families, who are for the most part 
descended from western adventurers, are in no way deficient in the inherent spirit 
of their race. Conjugal affection has scarcely any existence in the hills: wives 
are universally considered and treated as part of the live-stock j and little or no 
importance is attached to the breach of female chastity, excepting when the 
prejudices of caste may thereby be compromised. To their children, however, 
they evince strong affection,” Of the honesty of the hill people too much 
praise cannot be given. Property of every kind is left exposed in every way 
without fear and without loss.” It would not be easy to reconcile all the parts of 
this description ; but it is gratifying to find the reputation of the people for 
some of the good qualities ascribed to them, supported by the testimony of 
Heber, who writes;—“ Of the inhabitants everbody seems to speak well. They are, 
indeed, dirty to a degree which I never saw among the Hindus, and extremely 
averse to any improvement in their rude and inefftcieut agriculture ; but they are 
honest, peaceable, and cheerful, and in the species of labour to which they are 
accustomed extremely diligent.” 

The villages or gons in Knmaon present a neat appearance, 

from a distance, but on closer examination 

Habitation. 

this impression is entirely effaced by the- 
filthy accumulations in and around the dwelling house. The 
house {ghar or kdro) consists of the lower story (goth) used for 
housing the cattle with a slight Verandah (gotkmal}. The first 
floor {mojhgalo) has a verandah in front, which if open is called 
chhdjoj and if closed is known as chdk. This runs along the whole 
front of the house, and as this is generally long, the verandah often 
runs to upwards of sixty feet. Sometimes there is a third story 
called pand^ The back part of the house is usually shut up en¬ 
tirely. The walls are built of stone and the roof (pdkho) of slates. 
The door is called kholi; a room, hhand ; the front or reception room, 
tiwari^ courtyard, angdn or ; a large courtyard uUnganot 
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patdngan ; the space behind the house hiriya; a row of houses toge¬ 
ther, hdkhal or kholo ; houses in a separate cluster tdnd^ and wooden 
raised place for sitting on in the evening ckaumo. The cattle-path 
is called gauno^ and that for the people hdto. The road through the 
vilfage is commonly a stone causeway about two feet broad, and 
three or four high running through the centre of the street, from 
which there are small raised paths leading to the upper apart¬ 
ments of the different houses and forming with the central parapet 
a kind of compound or enclosure for the cattle. So little atten¬ 
tion is paid to neatness within these enclosures, that they may be 
considered merely as nurseries for manure. This disregard to 
cleanliness is undoubtedly one of the chief causes of the fevers 
wbicb are very prevalent during the hot months. The inside of the 
habitations keep pace with the exterior and appear equally ill- 
arranged for health or convenience, the apartments being very low, 
dark, and confined. 

Some of the phrases used in connection with the land may be noticed here. 
ialdon ox*lowland usnally irrigable, sera^sira^ ktdm or pdfiMet, irrigated landj upa* 
rdon, upland usually not irrigable: sim or gdnjo or semar, land not requiring arti¬ 
ficial irrigation, swampy ; cAor, iappur, good flat land ; Ut, uhkar^ unproductive 
land not reclaimable ; sdr^ io&t idno, a sheet or plain of cultivation, including 
many fields and usually bearing a separate name; bdro, 2 . garden ; pwro. Met, 
Jcanula^pdchuro^ bango^ names for fields according to situation ; gair, cultivation 
along the sides of a valley; Hmuno, cultivated land; banjo, fallow or waste land ; 
reh, cultivation in very steep places ; sir land kept in cultivation by the proprietor 
himself ; tailOj sunny land ; selo, shady land ; malla, upper ; ialla, lower ; pugar^ 
bir or bira, paira, terrace walls’ in fields ; ijkar, mdn or kil, forest land taken up for 
temporary cultivation; Mia, big ; ndnot little ; vfdr, waldru, a descent; eharhdi, 
voakdlu, an ascent; ghai, panchaki, a water-mill; okalf okridla, hole in the thresh¬ 
ing-floor fox husking grain ; khor, a sheep-pen in the hills, and goth, kkarak', gw dr, 
place for tying np cattle. Many of these will be found, as affixes to the names of 
villages or even as names themselves, and will serve to explain the nomenclature. 

It is a very convenient form of censure here as in the west to com- 
Fiscal history under the pare the present with ^ the good old times/ 
but all comparisons result in the one conclu¬ 
sion, that now people possess immeasurably greater liberty, not always 
well used, and a security for life and property that was formerly 
absolutely unknown, no matter who the person was or who the rulers 
were. Under the Chands the cultivating community comprised 
three great classes :—thdtwdna or proprietors, including grantees 
of various kinds; hlidyahars or cultivators,id*, those who eat (AAdna) 
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the ![proJuce of the land on the condition of paying the land-tax 
(kar)^ including sirthdns who paid in cash and the hainis^ including 
the chyords or household slaves, Thdtwdn or thdtui was the name 
given to the proprietor of a thdt or parcel of land assessed with re¬ 
venue. The thdtwdn paid direct to the Raja’s treasury his revenue, 
which consisted of dues of thirty-six different kinds, of which the 
following were the principal :— 

1. J^aiiya or Jhuliya, assessed on the jhula. 

2. Sirthi, assessed in coin. 

3. Bdikar^ grain in kind. 

4. Rdkhiya, dues on the occasion of wearing the bracelet of silken thread 
put on at the ceremony known as rakahdbandi (Gaz. Xl., 886). 

6. Kdty grain in kind by appraisement. 

6. Bhet^ extraordinary dues on visits by the Raja or near member of hia 


family. 

7. Ghorydlo^ for the Baja’s horses, 

8. Kukurydlo^ for the Raja's dojrs. 

9. Bazddfi coin to the keeper of the banks. 

10, Bdjaniya, coin to the musicians and dancers. 

1 h Bukhuriya, presents to the grooms. 

12. Mdnga^ present to Baja, on his requiring it. 

Id, H** 8ithu and Baigalli^ presents to the keepers of the records and scribes of 
those families. 

16. jKheni-Kapinif personal service as coolies. 

16. Katah or Khatah service with the army and providing for its wants. 

17. Sydk, offering to the Rajas on certain occasions. 

18. Kamfndchdri Saydnackdri, Sac, dues to Kamina and other officials. 

19. Gharka^mgi, &c, a local patw&ri or village accountant. 


A thdtwdn could not voluntarily relinquish his ihdt, and was 
responsible for the land-revenue and dues 
Bights and duties. matter who actually tilled the soiL The 

regulations for collecting the revenue were extremely stringent, 
and no remission or suspension was ever granted until the property 
and persons of all within i\\Q thdt had been sold, A thdtwdn could 
make over portions of the land to others for cultivation. These 
cultivators became his khdyaJcars and paid jhuliya or but none 
of the other dues bo the Rdja, his servants or the village officers4 
The Khasiyas were mostly thdtwdns^ the better classes calling them¬ 
selves gharkas : but there were kainis and chyoras also amongst 
them. A thdtwdn might become a kaini where the Rdja gave the 
thdt in (1) sanhalp to a Brahman, or (2) in rot to the heirs of a 
person who fell in battle, or (3) in jdgir to courtiers and others 
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which he had the power to do as the real owner of the soil. In 
such cases the thdtwdn became the kaini or vassal of the grantee. 
If the thdtwdn refused his new position he could relinquish his status 
by bringing a clod of earth or a stone from his ih&t and a pice, and 
placing them before the Kaja in darhdr request to be relieved of his 
duties. No thdtwdn could be forcibly made a kami^ but as a rule 
he accepted the new state of things and sank from the grade of 
gharkay and could no longer have rights of eating, drinking, or in¬ 
termarrying with them, but if he abandoned the land altogether, he 
remained a gliarka. Thdtxodn was pre-eminently the title of Khasiya 
proprietors : others holding in rot or jdglr called themselves by 
these names, though in cases of dispute referring to their grants as 
their ^ ihdt^ Khdyakars being cultivators within a thdt were not 
affected by changes in the tenure. They might be of any class, 
proprietors of other villages or even Brahmans, though, as a matter 
of fact, owing to the practice prevailing amongst most of these 
latter of not putting their hand to the plough, it was not customary 
for them to become ilidtwdm nor did the Rajas often give them 
lands, but instead an assignment of the State revenue. Brahmans 
seldom became khdyakars or sirthdns* 

The khdyakar^s tenure was under the Chands purely a personal 

one. He could be ousted at any time and 

TkdtfPdnt and khdyakars, i. 

could give up nis land at any time; nor did 
his heirs succeed without the consent of the thdtwdn. Rents were 
paid in kind and were the subject of individual contract, and the 
khdyalar was in addition required at times to give personal service 
on certain occasions. His rent was fixed as a rule at a part or all 
of the land-tax due from the thdt to the State according to the pro¬ 
portion of his holding to the whole arable area. There was no 
written contract, and if cultivators were scarce, the thdtwdn had to 
give very favourable terms. If there was no lack of applicants, the 
rate was decided by competition and naturally varied with the cir¬ 
cumstances of each estate. There was no limit as to time and a 
hhdyakar could only claim the value of the seed sown as his right 
on being ousted, but in practice there were few disputes. The land- 
tax was fixed on the that without reference tq the number of 
tenants, but in cases of difficulty the thdtwdn made over his land to 
a hhigakar rather than to a mihdn^ who paid, on the whole, propor- 

58 
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tionately less. As already explained, the sMidn paid in cash only, 
and was not subject to any demand from the State. The haini had 
many menial duties to perform, and amongst them he had to carry 
the litter or dandi of his overlord, wash his clothes and cooking 
pots, accompany him in lime of war as a servant, give wood for the 
funeral pyres in the family and assist in the funeral ceremonies, 
shave his head and face on the death of his overlord or any near 
member of his family, or on the death of the R^ja, and generally to 
obey every order- The only difference between the kaini and the 
cTiyom or household slave was that the former did not eat his mas¬ 
ter’s leavings, but the latter did. It was often customary to excuse 
the kaini from performing the more menial duties, but if he refused 
to perform them without obtaining permission, he could be punished 
by the Raja and expelled from his lands. The thdtwdn could sell 
the kaini with the land and was absolutely attached to it, but could 
not be sold without it, but the cliyom could be sold at any time. 
A kaini could sell his rights and duties to a proper substitute, and 
the grantee would not object, and his heirs succeeded to his lands, 
but on failure of heirs, the lands reverted to the grantee. 

Between the actual cultivators whom we have just described 
Hrhas, thok^ were in some places a number of middle- 
men who, under different names, possessed 
rights in the land. In P&li they were known as Saydnas and were 
four in number, two Mdnur&Is, one Bisht, and one Bang^ra. In 
Kdli Kumaon, Juhir and D4rma they were called Bdrhas^ and in 
Kali Kumaon were also four in number of the Taragi, Kliarku, 
Bora and Ohaudhri clans ; but these being divided into two fac¬ 
tions or dharras^ the Mahra and Phartiyal the Bdrhas were doubled, 
allowing one for each faction in each division. Patti Ch&r&l 
owes its name to the dk of the four Bdrhas^ thus Tardgi-ke-&I, &c. 
In Juhfi.r and Ddrma there was only one person in each entitled to 
the name though many now assume it. Thokddr is the name given 
elsewhere to these middlemen. To all these titles were formerly 
attached both duties and rights. Ramins were an inferior grade who 
bad only duties to perform. Saydnas^ Bdrhas^ and Thokddrs pos¬ 
sessed rights' in the land as well and could sell their villages and 
#tact certain fees and dues. The Pali Saydnas of the M4nurM 
dan were indubted with beat of drum {nakkdra) and standard 
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fljiog {nisMn};£L right conferred on the Biirhas of JuhSr and Dira- 
ma by B&z Bahadur Ohand* The Saydna had a right in the thdt 
of his villages and in acknowledgment of it received food for himself 
and his followers when visiting the village: every second year one 
rupee from each house; dues at festivals and aids for his household, 
ceremonies; presents of grain from the cultivators at each hatv^fe 
and a due called dala^ equivalent .to the manga of the Baja, being 
a special contribution on extraordinary occasions. When the 
grant was made, the Raja fixed the contributions that the Saydna 
waa entitled to demand. The people within his circle were also 
bound to give him personal service. Saydms were obliged to pay 
the usual taxes^ imposed upon thdiwdns and even grantees in rot or 
jdgir were seldom excused all dues. In return, he could dispose of 
any of the villages in his circle and relieve himself proportionately 
of the State burden, but with the consent of the JRaja as to the 
amount and the substitute. 

The Bdrhas of Kali Kumaon differed in no way from the Sayd^ 
Tias of P&li, except that they very frequently 
formed a consultative body in state affairs^, 
especially when the succession to the raj was doubtful, consequent¬ 
ly thej" have all along played a very important part in Kumaon' 
history. The Bdrhaa of Juh&r and Ddrma bore merely honorary 
titles, and never possessed any great authority- The Thokddr was* 
a step below these. He received the same sort of dues, but to a 
less extent, and his title was of less significance and more of a fiscal 
nature. He had no right to drums or standards at his installation^ 
and was not called on for advice in matters of State. These three 
classes of fiscal officers were bound to assist the military and civil 
officers in their administration, but had no special duties such as^ 
were subsequently assigned to them* The 
Kamin was altogether of an inferior grade,^ 
and what influence he possessed was due to his office and its 
emoluments. He had no thdt right in the villages of his circle 
nor could he sell or mortgage them or his rights. He supplied 
harddisk, that is, coolies and supplies for the State service, and 
paid dues to the Saydna or Bdrha above him, but not to the 
ThoMdr, and indeed the latter seldom, existed in places where- 
there w*ere Kamins, 


Kamins, 
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Under all in each village was the padlidn^ who had very much 
the same duties as at present, and the same 
emoluments. He collected the revenue, 
attended to the police duties of his village, represented the copar¬ 
cenary body whenever necessary, and was in charge of all sdyar or 
miscellaneous produce within the village boundaries. The office was 
usually hereditary. Under him was the hotdl as his deputy, who 
was usually chosen by and removeable by the padhdn* The kotdls 
are still found in many villages. In Pali 
especially, there was still another official, 
usually a Dom, called a pahri^ whose duty corresponded with that 
of the gorait of the plains, general village messenger, collector of 
supplies, watchman and general servant. He was remunerated by 
a grant of grain at each harvest from each mdo or family and at 
festivals. He also exists still in many villages, though dropped out 
of the arrangements sanctioned by our rules. The preceding des¬ 
cription gives, I believe, a faithful account of the fiscal arrangements 
under the Ohands and was communicated to me by Rudradatta 
Pant, a nephew of Harak Deb Joshi, whose name fills the pages 
of Kumaon history during the last quarter of the past century and 
up to 1815^ 1 have compared it with other records, and especially 
•with all the reports of Mr. Traill, and have found nothing unworthy 
of credence. On the contrary, the other notes of Rudradatta when 
tested by contemporary records have always been found remarkably 
accurate and trustworthy, and 1 can therefore thoroughly put this 
account forward as an unique record of the civil administration of 
a Hill state untainted almost by any foreign admixture, for until 
the Gorkh£i conquest and subsequently the British occupation 
Kumaon was always independent. 

One principle that clearly guided the old fiscal administration 
which has never been lost sight of and which has been reiterated by 
both Gorkhdli and British settlement officers is that then, as is now 
the case in Nep&l, the property in the soil is vested in the State.^ 

Mr. Traijilon Chand ad- The revenue of the R4jas of both -Kumauu 
ministration. Garhwal was not as we have seen 

wholly confined to a land-tax, but included dues of various kinds 
and in addition taxes on commerce, mines, the administration of 
^ To Govt., 22nd January, 1817. 
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juslice, law proceedings and forest produce. An iraposi was laid on 
gM or clarified butter payable by the owners of the cattle at a rate 
fixed for each animal, and amounting to four annas on each female 
buffalo. 

‘‘ The weavers throughout the provmce,” writes Mr. Traill, were also sub¬ 
ject to a separate tax. The assessmeat of land was, generally speaking, light, 
the government demand on agriculture being rated at only one-third of the gross 
produce in ordinary lands, and at one-half in the very fertile. In mines, the royal 
share amounted to one-half. The collection was made in two forms, being im¬ 
posed one year on the land, and a second year levied by a capitation tax on the 
inhabitants. As these, however, consisted solely of persons connected with agri¬ 
culture, the source from which the payments were made was necessarily the 
same, though the mode and detail of cess varied.*’ The gdi^ehardi or grazing tax 
had from time immemorial formed a portion of the public assets In the assessments 
made in the tract immediately below the hills. In one of Mr. Traiirs many valu¬ 
able reports^ he writes“ The agricultural assessment or sirtH (cash payment), 
as originally fixed, was extremely light, and its rate and amount would appear to 
have been very rarely revised. To supply the increasing expenditure of the State 
numerous other taxes were successively imposed on the landholder. Of these the 
principal were a capitation-tax and a house-tax, and the whole were summed up 
under the designation of chkatU-rukm and baUs^halam or the thirty-six items of 
revenue and the thirty-two items of ministerial fees. These numbers appear to 
have been used arbitrarily as including the regular and contingent cesses, the total 
to which the landholder was liable never actually amounted to sixty-eight; but 
they were sufficiently onerous to leave him little beyond the means of subsistence. 
As the public demand was^not regulated on any consideration of the produce, the 
relative proportions which they bore to each other can only be estimated by the 
analogy of the rates paid to the free holders by the khdyakars and kainis. These 
varied in different parganahs from one-third to two-fifths of the gross produce. 
Rents were commonly paid in kind {kdt') at an invariable rate fixed on the land and 
payable in some specified description of grain without reference to the annual 
fluctuations in the amount and nature of the produce.*’ 

Rice, as the staple crop, formed the principal item in these engagements. 
The maximum parganah rates of kut may be stated at twelve pirdis of maunds 
of wheat per btsi (forty yards less than an acre); the average crop per btsi in medi¬ 
um land cannot be estimated higher than twenty-six maunds of rice and ten 
maunds of wheat per disL These tenants were, at the same time, subject to other 
demands; the khdyahar was called upon for bhet^ fees and other dues ; whilst the 
haini was subject to personal service in cultivating the overlord’s sir or home- 
farm and in carrying his baggage when required. In some instances where no 
specific kdt had been fixed, the landlord took one-third of the actual produce, ex¬ 
clusive of the petty items of bhet^ dues, &c. In pahikdsht lands, the rates of rent 
were extremely variable; in the most favourable lands lying near a populous vil¬ 
lage, the rent was somewhat lower than that paid by resident tenants; whilst for 
lands unfavourable in soil or situation a mere quit rent or sirihi was paid. Under 
I To Gort., 2nd January, 1829. 
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the Gorkhali gav'ernment, a complete revision of the old revenue system took 
place; the cess on agriculture was considerably augmented and most of the extra 
demands contained in the chaiis^ruhm and hatts^kalam ceased, Maukar (capitation 
tax), tandkar (loom-tax) ; m^kdri (tax on Dorns) ; ghtkar (tax on ghi) j saldmi 
(presents to ojSicials), and soniya-pAd^an (offerings on festivals) were alone retain¬ 
ed and the only ministerial fees which remained in force were those to the kdnun-' 
go, kamin,^nd padhAn. The cess on agrionlture was moderate, being imposed on 
the area at a determined rate which was equalized in different districts according 
to the scale of measurement in force : all other assets and means of the landholder 
were reached by the extra cesses abovementioned, so that the gross demand became 
an income-tax on all classes connected with the land. By the injudicious mode of 
management which was then introduced (that of military assignments) the re¬ 
sources of the country were rapidly deteriorated, agricultural produce diminished, 
prices were arbitrarily depressed, and a year of excessive drought supervening, the 
disposable capital of the agricultural classes was dissipated.’* 

The Gorkhali revenue-roU for 1812 A.D. showed on account of 

landrevenneEs. 85.525: for aaldmi oxnazar-^ 

(jlorkhalis, 

ana, Rs. 2,743; ghikar^ Rs. 2,252; mijhdri or 
tax on Doms as curriers, Rs* 621; Rs. 50,741 tand&ar or tax onlooms; 
Rs. 1,360, Soniya PMgan or Ihet on festivals ; Rs. 7,500, customs 
and transit duties; Rs. 2,400 mines and mint duties; Rs. 3,200 hiersdl 
or hath (catechu); Rs, 1,200 kath hdns (timber and bambus); Es. 162 
other customs; and Es. 2,500 asmdni-farmdmi or fines and forfeitures 
total Rs, 1,64,426* The transit duties were farmed out under one lease, 
and at the British occupation it was resolved that until more accurate 
information was obtainable,the former practice should continue, with 
the exception of the duty on the sale of children, which was at once 
abolished. From May, 1816 to May, 1816,,these miscellaneous items 
yielded a net revenue of Rs. 7,234 and for the following year, when 
they were let out in farm Rs. 8,489 and for 1817-18, Es. 9,867. Owing 
to the vexatious nature of the imports and the check thus caused on- 
trade, Mr. Traill recommended their abolition. A correspondence then 
arose between the Board and Commissioner, and it was considered 
that though licensed and allowed by competent authority, these tran¬ 
sit duties on merchandise partook more of the nature of arbitrary exac¬ 
tions than of regular customs duties, and their abolition on the expira¬ 
tion of the existing lease was eventually sanctioned by Government^ 

^ The following references will give the entire correspondence :—To Govern¬ 
ment, dated 24tb May, 1816; from Government, dated 2nd June, 1816; to Gov¬ 
ernment, dated 23rd Jane, 1816 ; from Government, dated 23rd July, 1816 i 
from Board, dated 10th June, 1817 j from Board, dated loth February, ISIS ^ 
to Board, dated 21st February, 1818from Board, dated 22iid May,. 1818 j.from. 
Board, dated loth July, 1818. 
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The onij duties retained were those on forest produce, which par¬ 
took more of the nature of a land-tax on uncultivated land, and 
these formed the nucleus of what subsequently became the revenue 
of the Forest Department of which an account has been given^ 
elsewhere* 

As the records of the Gorkhali period yielded little or no information of the 
rents of lands and Tillages, rent-free to indiTidnals in tenure of seiTice, or assign- 


Administration. 


ed to temples, it is impossible to form any correct estimate of the income derived 
from the country by the Government or their repre¬ 
sentatives. Judging, however, from the very superior 
degree of population and cultivation which then existed, the sovereign's share of 
the gross produce of the country may be computed at about four lakhs of kachcha 
yupees for Knmaon, and two for the district of Garhwal. The extraordinary reve¬ 
nue was levied in the form of a general house-tax, and, of course, varied in its 
amount according to the nature of the emergency for which it was imposed. To 
account for the subsequent deterioration In the resources of the country, a short 
view of the Gorkh&li revenue administration is necessary. On the succesBive 
conquests of Eumaon and GarhwS! by that power the existing system was con¬ 
tinued, and the country including all the villages hitherto reserved for the support 
of the court aud their attendants, was parcelled out in separate assignments (jaedddy 
to the invading army, and as this was kept up on a large scale, witb the view to 
further conquests, the value of each assignment was estimated at an excessive 
rate to meet the expenditure. The consequences may be easily surmised; the 
troops considering themselves merely as temporary holders, and looking forward 
to a change of assignment on every new acquisition, felt no interest in the condi¬ 
tion or welfare of the landholders made over to them, nor were they allowed any 
indemnification for balances. The emigration, in the first instance, of a large 
portion of the principal landholders, tended still further to increase the evil. The 
Tillages were everywhere assessed rather on a consideration of the supposed 
means of the inhabitants than on any computation of their agrieultnral produce. 
Balances soon ensued, to liquidate which the families and effects of the defaulter 
were seized and sold, a ready market for the former presenting itself in the neigh¬ 
bouring towns of Bohilkhand. 

The consequent depopulation was rapid and excessive, as is fully proved in 
the numerous waste villages deserted at that period, aud in the incomplete state 
of cultivation which prevailed generally in the villages 
still inhabited. After the conquests of the Nepal gov- 
•ernment had been farther extended, and the subjection in this qnarter fully 
established, measures were adopted to remedy these disorders* A commission was 
accordingly deputed immediately from EathmUndu, for the purpose of fixing the 
revenues at an equitable rate. The settlement was formed on an actual inspec¬ 
tion of the resources of each village, but as the estimated profits of the trade 
carried on by the residents were taken into consideration, the assessment must be 
viewed rather as a tax fbunded on the number of inhabitants than on the extent 

^ Gaz., S., 845. 
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of cultivation. On the completion of this survey, a detailed account of each par- 
ganahj showing the numbers, names, size, and extent of the villages, was submitted 
for the approbation of the court of Nepal, From thence a copy, under the seal of 
State, was issued to the kamtus^ or heads of local circles, as a standard of the 
revenue demandable from their respective circles, corresponding instructions being 
issued to the officers holding assignments. The demand thus authorised, gene¬ 
rally speaking, was by no means excessive or unreasonable, but the absence of a 
controlling power on the spot rendered the arrangement almost nugatory, and the 
Military chiefs were enabled to evade it by the power vested in them, of imposing 
fines, at their own. discretion, in the administration of the interior police. In 
GarhTsfii, where the conquest had been more recent, these exactions were more 
heavy: the revenue imposed soon exceeded what the country could yield, the 
deficiency annually increasing from the attempt to enforce the full demand, so 
that the condition of this district at the conquest by the British was much more 
deteriorated than that of Kumaon and the progress of improvement was conse¬ 
quently much slower and more incomplete.^ 

We shall now take up the settlement in Kumaun and Garhw4I 
separately and endeavour^ as far as possible, to give the substance 
of the numerous reports and letters of Mr. Traill for the earlier 
periods and those of Mr. Batten for the settlement of 1843. There 
is little to be gathered beyond the statistics from the report on the 
current settlement in Kumaon, excellent and far surpassing all 
others in thoroughness and laborious accuracy though it be. 

Taking the area as it stands after some interchanges of villages 
, with Qarhwdl, the land-tax^ of the first set- 

tlement of Ku.maon yielded Rs. 85,191. 
This was effected by the Hon’ble Mr. Gardener in 1872 sanvat 
(1815-16 A.D.). The assessment was based on the actual receipts 
of the Gorkhdlis during the preceding year, as, owing to the des¬ 
truction of records and the ravages caused by the war, it was impos¬ 
sible to obtain any more reliable data on which a calculation 
could be made. In Kdli Kumaon and Barahmandal it was neces¬ 
sary to make some reductions as many villages had been destroyed 
by the enemy. One-fourth, too, was deducted to enable the 
people to pay in the coin current in the plains instead of the Gor- 
kh&li timdshas and rupees which were hitherto current. The settle¬ 
ment of Bhot also was fixed in the Government currency instead 
of partly in Gorkhali currency and partly in kind, as had hither¬ 
to been the practice, and with a light assessment and the introduc- 

»Traill to Government, dated 22nd January, 1817. » To Government, 

dated 22nd March, 1816, which gives the assessment as Rs. 85,746,>but it is 
better to take the district area as it now stands. 
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tion of security to life and property it was believed that ttie reve¬ 
nues would be realised without difficulty, and a progressive increase 
might be hoped for in future years. So far had matters progressed 

, that it was resolved to place the adminis- 

Second seitlemeat. . n t , 

tratioh of the province under the general 

superintendence of the Board of Commissioners, the representative 
of the present Board of JReveune. At the same time, the autho¬ 
rities did not contemplate the introd action into Kumaon of the 
regulations generally as a part of the proposed arrangement, but 
it appeared expedient that the Commissioner should, in his capa¬ 
city of Collector of the Revenue, be placed under the control of 
the Board of Commissioners, and that their relative powers and 
duties should be defined by the general principles established' 
throughout the provinces.’’ In practice there was little inter¬ 
ference with the work of a man so peculiarly fitted for the charge 
which he undertook as Mr. Traill. The second settlement^ was 
formed by him in 1817 at Rs. 89,537 with the padhdm or headr 
men for their respective villages^ Tfliis mode of collection was 
new to the people and as the power and responsibilities of the 
padhdns remained to be ascertained, the arrangement was only 
partially introduced aud the leases were restricted to one year. 
Mr. Traill thus describes the principles on which this settlement 
was formed:—The rights of no individual have been compromised,' 
as the hamim continue to receive tkeir established dues from the 
villages included in their sub-divisions and are the channels of 
communication in matters of police between the government and 
those villages. In a few villages, owing to their smallness or the 
difficulty of communication, the kamlns were still admitted to 
engagements. The first settlement was formed in whole parganahs 
or in pattis, hence, on the formation of a village settlement, it be¬ 
came necessary to fix the land revenue according to the.actual pro¬ 
duce, and as this, from, the nature of the country, could not be 
ascertained by actual measurement or survey,, and as the estimates 
of the kdnfingos exhibited only the gross estimated assets of each 
patti, recourse was in consequence had to the village landholders 
themselves. The gross demand on account of each patti being 

1 The records of the Gorkhali regular settlement in 1864 San., which was. 
in general on actual observation of each village, were also referred to. ■ 

59 
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commanicated to the whole body, they were directed to fix'the. 
detailed assessment themselves—a task which they executed with 
much eq[uity and fairness as no complaints were received.” 

The third settlement was efiFected in 1818 and was for 
Third settlement : first ‘^^ree years and gave a land-revenue* of 
triennial gg 98,991 which Mr. Traill still considered 

extremely light, and short of what Government on a strict calcula¬ 
tion of the assets might consider itself entitled to demand. The 
settlement, except in the Bhotiyaparganahs, was everywhere made 
with the village proprietors, and the number of individual engage^ 
ments was considerably increased. The mode of settlement was 
the same*, the estimate of the proportional share of the cultivation 
of each village to the whole patti being completed, the statement 
was signed by each village representative, and the gross increase 
demandable from the patti was then added proportionately to the 
previous assessment of each village, and engagements were inter¬ 
changed with the landholders themselves. As the pattis were very 
small, and the interference of native officers was not allowed on 
these occasions, this mode of assessment was probably as fair and 
equitable as any that could have been made under the oircum-* 
stances. The increase demanded from each village was too small to 
render it an object to the village proprietors to protract the settle¬ 
ment by making unfounded objections, and thus to escape with a 
lighter revenue and at the same time it was difficult for any indivi¬ 
dual present at the general arbitration to conceal his assets and 
pass a portion of the burden on to other villages. The general 
fairness of the arrangement was shown by the fact that the entire 
revenue of the first two settlements in which it had been tried was 
realised without having had recourse, in any instance, to any form 
of duress. 


At the close of the first triennial settlement, the smaller land- 

Tourth settlement.: holders, in general, were found unprepared 
second tneimiai. engage for a long term of years owing 

to the wandering disposition of their tenantry who continually 
changed from one village to another without any adequate reason. 
This habit owed its origin to the oppressive system of the late 


government, and had ample field for its exercise in the great excess 
^ to aoTerwment, dated mt June^^ isis. » md, dated Utk February, 1880. 
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of arable land when compared with the population, and so great 
was its inflaence on the character of the cultivating population, 
that Mr. Traill recommended that the next settlement should also 
be for only three years,^ His proposal received the sanction of 
the Board. The same causes led to the number of inhabitants 
in a village being considered of more importance in calculating 
the assets than the area of arable land, and also led to the almost 
universal practice of a portion of the cultivation being carried on 
by persons residing in other villages and who were termed paM^ 
h<kht cultivators. The culturable area entered in the village 
accounts of the kdndngos appears to have been a mere arbitrary 
estimate of the capabilities of the village handed down through 
successive governments, and in few instances bore any relation to 
the actual state of the village. Indeed, the mere fact that the 
record of area in use throughout the province was based on the 
quantity of seed which could be sown would lead one to suppose 
that no actual survey of even the cultivated area-had ever taken 
place. Ko estimate even of the area of the waste and forest land 
was ever made by the former governments nor was it taken into 
account by them in calculating the assets of a village. At the 
Crorkh41i settlement, an attempt was made to establish one common 
standard of measure for the whole of Kumaon, but when this was 
applied to the actual measurement of the terraced cultivated land, 
the labour and expense involved was found so great that the whole 
scheme finally terminated in a loose method of approximating the 
areas to the given standard by estimation. As no fixed principle 
seemed to haire been adopted in the execution of this measure, the 
Gorkhali records had also to be abandoned, and finally the hisi was 
taken as the standard of land measurement. The Jfei, as its name 
implies, should contain the area which requires twenty ndZfj? of seed 
to sow it but as this area varied in each parganah, it was at length 
taken to be equivalent to forty yards less than the British acre, and 
this is now the standard measure in Kumaon. It was found impos¬ 
sible owing to the number of sharers to prepare a record-of-rightjs 
for every village, but the proprietary body was protected as far as 

^To Board, dated 4tli Jamiary, 1820 ; from Board, dated 2 let Jannaryi 
1890; to Board, dated JGth 1820 $ from Board* dated 3rd March, 

1820. 
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possible by placing them entirely under their own padhdns and by 
forbidding the kamins to interfere in the collection of the revenues 
of any village not their own property. The parganah records, 
however, gave the name and estimated extent of every parcel of 
land of every village from which it was possible to identify its 
boundaries and eventually form a record-of-right. Mr* Traill 
considered the rate of the government assessment to be yet far 
behind the scale which should require a minute classification of 
the culturable area and its capabilities, such as had now been pre¬ 
scribed for the settlements in the plains by Regulation VII of 
1821. Taking the average of the entire revenue, it did not amount 
to one-third of the gross produce whilst the custom of the hills 
gave the sovereign one half. At this settlement, in 1820, the total 
revenue demand amounted to Rs. 1,08,327. 

Writing^ in 1821, Mr. Traill was able to call attention to the 
improvement visible in the condition and prospects of the Eumaon 
peasantry. The value of land had largely increased, the quantity 
of waste land newly brought under the plough was far in excess 
of any previous year, the people were beginning to build substan¬ 
tial houses for themselves, and great numbers of the smaller land¬ 
holders themselves now carried on the trade in the produce of the 
hills which was formerly monopolised by a few wealthy families of 
Sahus. The causes of this prosperity are not far to seek, and may 
be briefly summarised thus; firstly, the lightness of the general 
assessment; secondly, the high price of grain which rose some four 
hundred per cent, since the introduction of the British rule ; 
thirdly, the large sum, amounting to four lakhs of rupees, expend¬ 
ed on public works, private holdings and the carriage of stores, 
nearly all of which fell to the labouring classes; and fourthly the 
reduced price of merchandise from the plains owing to the abo¬ 
lition of all transit duties. 

Later* on Mr. Traill writes:—*' The landed tenures in these mountains have 
never "been disturbed by foreign conquest, nor have the rights of individuals ever 
Keen compromised by public sales of lands. The different districts of the pro¬ 
vince hare indeed frequently changed their masters, but there have always been 
natives of the mountains following the same religion and pursuing the same reve¬ 
nue system as their predecessors. In these successive revolutions, the property 

* To Oovernment, dated 14th March, 1821. * To Government, dated 

27th May, 1821. 
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of Individuals has necessarily suffered, but the rights and tenures ot land vested 
in the population at large, together with the normal institutions, have never varied, 
but remain at present in the same force and to the same extent as they existed 
centuries past. No difficulty, therefore, presents itself to the fullest ascertainment 
of the rights of every Individual caltivator, and the smallness of the village com¬ 
munities offers every facility to this investigation * * * . No sales have 
ever taken place in this province. On the principle stated previously, the 
purchasers at public sales ought to be considered as having acquired only the right 
of m^ 0 uzdri (engagement for the revenue). In the event of a balance being due 
from the person engaging for the revenue Qmdlguzdr\ he might be liable to forfeit 
his office and emoluments as such, and the same might be given to any other 
sharer In the estate engaging to make good the balance. When this may be dne 
from a sharer not entitled to engage for the revenue his ^hare may be made 
answerable either by being made over in property to the other sharers in the estate 
or to the khdyakars according to the circumstances of the landed tenures in the 
estate, the mdlguzdr^s individual share to be liable in the same manner where the 
whole balance cannot be realised by the disposal of the right to engage. By this 
arrangement,although the shares might be subject taalteration,yet the esfate would 
always remain vested in the same family, and if the shares be made valuable by ren¬ 
dering their quota of the revenue fixed, the proprietors would be careful to prevent 
their alienation, while for the same reason others would be eager to obtain tbem« 
It is probable that many of these suggestions have already formed the subject of 
legislative enactment. If so, I have only to offer in excuse that as the Eegulations 
do not extend to this province, I have not been furnished with or seen a single 
Begulation for the last six years/’ 

The last paragraph shows the man who had responsible duties 
and did not seek to evade them. The whole of the work of reduc¬ 
ing the chaos he received to some semblance of order was his own, 
unfettered by rules, which however well they may work amongst 
a people of another race and subject to different climatic and 
physical influences, would have simply perpetuated disorder Were 
they introduced into these hills. The existing prosperity of the 
people of these districts is primarily due to the fact that the three 
great men intrusted with the administration—Traill, Batten and 
Bamsay—have steadily refused to allow the hills to be inundated 
with the rules and regulations of the plains and have accepted only 
those suited to the habits of the people and the peculiar nature of 
the country occupied by them. I cannot help trusting that the 
same wise discretion will be exercised in future. 

The difficulties caused by the habit of migrating from one vil- 
• Fifth settlement; first la^^o to another common to naost of the cul 
quinquennial, tivators had not ceased on the expiration 

of the second triennial settlement in 1828, so thst a settlement for 
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five years^ was agreed to as most acceptable to the people. Strange 
to say this habit of deserting was seldom dae to any objection to 
the individual assessment and occurred most rarely in the parganahs 
which were most heavily taxed and which had a numerous popula¬ 
tion. The report^ on this settlement gives no details and merely 
states that the general result of the revision was an increase of 
about twelve per cent, and the final result was a revenue of 
Rs. 1,19^430. It was sugested also that in all the parganahs 
where the cultivation was advanced and where the landholders did 
not object, the present settlement should be extended for a second 
period of five years from 1828 A.D. By this arrangement leisure 
would be afforded hereafter in the resettlement of the remainder 


of the province for the ascertainment of the existing resources of 
villages. In Kumaon alone there were over six thousand estates 
separately leased, and in consequence the proceedings in each case 
were very summary and the adjustment of the new demand was 
made rather on a previous knowledge of the state of each village 
obtained by a lengthened residence in the interior of the district than 
on any new investigation of the assets. Sanction was accordingly 
given to a settlement for ten years in parganahs Pali, B4rahman- 

mandal, Ohaugarkha, Phald^kot, Ddnpur, 
Sixth settlement, J ? 7 r ? 

R^mgdr, and Dhaniy4kot, and in the rest of 

the district a revision and resettlement for four years at the expiry 
of the existing quinquennial leases. This revision® took place in 
1829, giving a net result for the whole district of Rs. 1,22,495. 
The greatest improvement took place in the parganahs bordering 
on the Bhabar owing to the number of new villages established 
there. Taking the whole tract along the foot of the hills from the 
Ganges to the Sarda, the revenue, exclusive of forest dues, in 1815 
yielded only Rs. 1,450, whilst in 1829 it gave a land-revenue of 
Rs. 14,800. Writing^ in 1825 :— * 

Mr* Traill states that in the greater proportion of villages throughout the pro¬ 
vince cultivation is in the hands of the actual proprietors of the soil; in others 
again the right of property is vested in the descendants of some former grantee, 
whilst the right of occupancy and of cultivation remains with the descendants of 


1 To Board, dated 1st June, 1823 j from Board, dated 24th July, 1828 ; 
to Board, dated 20 th September, 1823. * To Board, dated 28th June, 1826 5 

from Governmentt dated 26th February, 1826 ; to Board, dated 19th September, 
1826. » To Board, dated 2nd January, 1829; from Government, dated Idth 

February, 1832. * To Government, dated 98tb June, 1825. 
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the original occn|>ants who were in possession at the time of the grant. In both 
these cases there can be no difficulty, as the cultivator is oaly liable for his quota 
of the State demand, whoever may be the mdlguzdr. In other villages, however, 
the cultivation is carried on by resident tenants who have no right of occupancy, 
either acknowledged or prescriptive; these tenants pay their rents either in kind 
or in money (firtki) according to existing rates or engagements or to former 
usage. In the fourth description of village the cultivation is pahikdsht, that is by 
non-resident cultivators. In these the mdlguzdr makes as much as he can from 
his estate, and under this head are included new settled villages, as in the Tarai, in 
reclaiming which a considerable outlay is always requisite. The State demand is 
for some years merely nominal with a view to that circumstance and to prohibit 
the adventurer from collecting beyond that demand must preclude all prospect of 
reimbursement and must at once tend to prevent further improvement. In pahi¬ 
kdsht lands under full and fair assessment the farm is commonly an uncertain spe¬ 
culation, as the Sckle disposition of cultivators of this description may sometimes 
be the occasion of loss and in other years of gain to the farmer. Where several in¬ 
dividuals join together in reclaiming waste lands the adventurers all of course fall 
under the head of proprietors, though the name of only one of them should be enter¬ 
ed in the lease. This observation applies equally to the villages of Brahmans which 
are cultivated chiefly by the slaves or servants of the several proprietors. In most 
of the old established villages a recorded portion of sfr land is enjoyed by the mdU 
guzdr rent-free as hah padhdnchdri, under which name it is detailed in the lease. 
This system might be extended on fixed principles to every village in the pro¬ 
vince, while in newly cultivated villages a term might be fixed after which the 
mdlguzdr might be precluded from collecting beyond the public assessment from 
his tenants. The engagements between mdlguzdrs and tenants are almost invari¬ 
ably verbal and written leases except for whole villages are unusual.” 

■ “In P^ili, Barahmandal, Dhaniyakot, Danpur, the present assessment exceeds 
that of the Gorkhfili settlement more than twenty-five per cent,, and it may be 
stated generally that upwards of four-fifths of the arable land in these parganahs 
are in a state of full cultivation. In Chaugarkha also, the assessment exceeds that of 
the last (xorkhAU demand, but only a small portion of the villages have attained a fair 
state of cultivation; in others, the waste lands form the largest proportion ; in 
these an extension of the present leases might be considered premature. In Pbal- 
dakot the demand is on a lower scale of improvement apparently, bat it is in fact 
the highest assessed parganah in Knmaon. The GorkhAU demand was calculated 
on the income of the people, rather than the assets of the land ; the landholders 
here, being the chief carriers of the hill trade, were, therefore, taxed more highly 
than others whose means were derived wholly from the land. BAmgAr contains the 
principal iron mines. In the demand of 1816 , the revenue of the whole of such 
mines throughout Kumaon proper is incl uded; the mines situate in other parga- 
nahs have now been brought forward in them. A deduction of Rs. l,OSO has been 
made in the demand of the present year by this measure : the farm of the mine 
should be left for revision. In Kota, ChhakbAta, the great visible improvement 
arises from the reclaimed villages in the Kumaon Tarai. It is not recommended to 
extend the leases in this district. In Gangoli, owing to the continued ravages on 
human life committed by tigers^ it is the least improved in comparison to its 
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extent of any in the province; fall one half of the arable land being uncultivated, 
an extension of the present leases would in many instances be declined and'it they 
were accepted would preclude Government from a share in the improvement of 
the next three years; from the demand of the present settlement, Bs. 3.868^ 
must be deducted Bs. 500, the assessment of the copper mines in this parganah 
now brought forward with the land<revenue assessmenti though hitherto 
separate 

I shall give another extract* from a letter of 1820, as these give life to the dry 
statistics of the various settlements and allow us to see the principles on which they 
were made: “On the introduction of the British Government in 1815, the most 
fostering attention was found necessary to enable the cultivators to recover from 
their destitution. The public assessment was imposed unde» a single head and was 
founded on the acknowledged collections of the preceding year. All extra cesses 
were struck out of the demand, and though the remission from this measure was 
for the most part nominal, the simplification of the system of collection proved no 
small boon to the landholders. At the five succeeding settlements, the State 
demand has progressed with the improvement of the-country, though still in the 
aggregate below the Gorkhali settlement of J812. In its detail, the settlement 
is formed separately for each'‘village, the engagement for'\^hich is taken from 
some one of the sharers under the designation of padhdn» This officer is remune¬ 
rated by a small parcel of rent-free land set apart for the purpose, and can demaud 
from the other sharers no more than the exact quota of the public assessment 
which may attach to their individual shares. These sharers hold in severalty; con- 
. sequently in the greater part of the province, that is, in the villages cultivated by 
the actual proprietors, the settlement has all the advantages of a rpotwdri assess¬ 
ment without its uncertainty; the cultivator is thus secure of enjoying the whole 
profit of his farm after payment of the public dues, and before he puts his hand 
to the plough, he knows the exact sum which he will have to pay. But though 
the revenue of the Government and the individual income of the landholder be 
circumscribed by the existing state of landed property, it is by no means certain 
that the interests either^of the public or the individual would he benefited by a 
more unequal division of land. Large farms require for their support either a 
local consumption or a foreign market. Now the population of the interior is. 
wholly agricultural and the sole unproductive consumers are the few government 
servants stationed here. From the nature of the country and consequent difficul¬ 
ties of transport few articles of agricultural produce can bear the expense of car¬ 
riage in exportation. The Bhotlyas, it is true, take off a large portion of the sur¬ 
plus produce of the northern districts for the Tibetan market, but only in the way 
of barter, in which salt or borax is exchanged for grain. The only certain demands 
on which the interior agriculturist can here depend are the markets at the mili¬ 
tary stations.’^ 


Seventh settlement. 


The settlement in the parganahs, in which agreements for fouxi 
years only were taken, expired at the end of 
August, 1832^ and just at the moment the 
new assessment was being made, flights of locusts settled down all 
*.Tp Gavemwent, dated 2nd January, 1829. 
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over the country and so injured the growing spring-crops that a 
bad harvest was the result. In the following year, when the re¬ 
mainder of the leases fell in, a deficiency in the rainfall caused 
some injury to the rain qrops,^ Although these unfavourable cir¬ 
cumstances were more formidable in prospect than destructive in 
their actual eflPects, they effectually alarmed the landholders 
and rendered them averse to enter into new engagements. Their 
influence, also, on the entire settlement caused the increase gained 
to be much less than what might have been expected from the ex¬ 
tension of agriculture in the province. Actual abatements were 
in many cases necessary, many being due to transfers of estates 
from one parganah to another. The number of the leases at the 
forineu settlement was 5,704 and averaged only Rs. 37 each in 
amount, and in such petty estates casualties amongst the cultivators 
were met with difficulty and rendered frequent revisions of settle¬ 
ment necessary. An attempt was therefore made to reduce the 
number of separate engagements, so far as the wishes and interests 
of the landholders would allow, with the result that in 1833 there 
were 4,605 separate leases, giving an average land-revenue of 
Es. 46 for each lease. For these reasons Mr. Traill proposed a 
settlement for five years only, which resulted in a revenue for the 
entire district of Es. 1,24,729. 

The Board of Revenue recommended that the settle¬ 
ment of 1832-33 should be extended for a period of twenty 
years but the Government refused to sanction this arrange¬ 
ment without having the opinion of Mr. Traill, who wrote as 
follows;— 

** The extension of the new settlement for a term of 20 years would doubt¬ 
less be attended with advantage in those parganahs of which the villages are fully 
populated and cultivated ; but in other districts where population and cultivation 
are at a low ebh, and where waste lands abound/such a measure would shortly 
be followed by a loss of revenue from the facilities with which new locations 
are there obtainable. The habits of the cultivators are extremely unstable and 
migratory; vacancies arising from desertion arc not readily filled by new 
tenants, while the general poverty of the landholders and tenantry render them 

* To Commissioner, Bareilly, dated 24th December, 1833; from 
Commissioner, Bareilly, dated 3rd January, 1834. ^ J?rom Commis¬ 

sioner, Bareilly, dated 13th June, 1834 j to Commissioner, Bj^reilly, dated 23rd 
June, 1834. 


60 
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incapable of meeting from their own funds, the additional burthens entailed "by 
such desertions. In these cases, the lease would be thrown up and remissions 
in the demand indispensable to save the village from total desertion; at the same 
time no advantage could be taken of the growing improvement in other villages. 
It may be doubted whether the landholders in these districts would wdllingly en¬ 
gage for so long a period unless the tenants of their respective villages should be 
considered as parties In the engagements and remain bound fox the same term. 
Under the Gorkhdli government, when a fixed village settlement was promulgated, 
the above principle was fully recognised, and the claim of the landholder follow, 
cd his tenant wheresoever he might migrate/’ 

According to Traill’s last report, written in 1833, the total reve¬ 
nue had risen from Rs. 1,17,730, exclusive of transit dues in 1815 
to Bs. 2,34,410 in 1833 over the united districts of Kumaon and 
Garhwal. 


In the meantime, Mr. Traill was succeeded by Colonel Gowan, 

^ ^ ^ who ^Y 2 LS directed to report in what partja- 

Colcmel Gowan’s report. * , r o 

nans the extension of the term of settle¬ 
ment as proposed by the Board of Revenue would be acceptable 
to the body of the landholders.^ All ho could say was that he 
conld get no information that could be relied upon, that he believed 
that in Askot in Knmaon the people were willing to take leases 


for ten years, and that in portions of Garhwal they would accept a 
settlement for 'twenty years. He was told that “ nothing of a 
satisfactory reason palpable or probable was shown by him for the 
stated repugnance to the extension of the term of settlement, nor 
did there appear any reasonable ground which could account for 


the people or the tahsilddrs declining to answer the question- 
which he was directed to put to them.” He was therefore re 


quested to continue his investigation and report the reasons for the 


disinclination shown by the landholders. In reply. Colonel Gowan 
repeated Mr. Traill’s observations on the previous settlement, and 
some conversations that he himself had with the people in which 
it was said;—‘‘Twenty years is nearly the term of a man’s life. 


"Who can tell what may happen to a man in that period, the cholera 

» Ml ^ Comn^sioner, Bareilly, dated and May, JSSS ; to Commissioner, 
Bareilly, dated 2nd September, 1836 ; from Commissioner, Bareilly dated 8th 
1886; to Commissioner, Bareilly, dated 14th September, 1836 ; to 
Mr, Thomas, Bareilly, dated 9th March, 1837. The arrangement by which 
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or some other epidemic may break out and sweep of all our culti¬ 
vators, and then what is to be done?” The peo})le declined to be 
pressed for a reply as they generally were averse to any prolonga¬ 
tion of the settlement. He was then directed to continue the 
existing settlement for one year and in the meantime to do all in 
his power to induce the landholders to agree to a settlement for 
twenty years. Sections 5 and 7 of Reg. X of 1831 gave jurisdic¬ 
tion to the Board of Revenue over revenue matters as well as 
customs, excise and stamps in Kumaon, and by Act X of 1838 
it was further enacted that the functionaries who are or may be 
appointed in the province of Kumaon shall henceforth be placed 
under the control and superintendence of the Board of Revenue at 
Allahabad in revenue cases and that such control and superintend¬ 
ence shall be exercised in conformity with such instructions as the 
said functionaries may have received or may hereafter receive 
from the Government of the Horth-Western Provinces. 

The ninth settlement was made by Mr. Batten during the years 
1842-46 and was fo» twenty years. This 

Ninth settlement. n l i- i j 

was the first partial attempt to measure and 

examine the capabilities of the land and to form a record of rights. 
The result of the revision was a revenue of Rs. 1,30,094, which in 
the average of the last five years of the currency of the settlement 
amounted to Rs. 1,29,765 a year. In his final report on the settle¬ 
ment Mr. Batten states that the general rules adopted for the leas'* 
ing and management of estates (mahdls) and the appointment of 
padhdnSf the boundaries of villages and settlement of disputes con¬ 
cerning them, the rigjbt to waste lands, pasture grounds and for¬ 
ests, the assessable area of estates and measurement of lands, and 
finally the record of settlement noticed by him in his report on the 
settlement of GarhwSl equally apply to Eumaon, and as these mat¬ 
ters Lave been dealt with in some detail in the notice of that dis¬ 
trict, the reader is referred to it for the detailed principles observed 
in the assessment. 

<*The only repetition that appears necessary is that the remuner¬ 
ation of padhdns in land, money or dues or all these combined was in 
Kumaon, settled by the mutual agreement of the parties, and failing that, 
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ly decision of arbitrators, and that the allotment of hak-padhdai land recorded 
in the statement papers represent actual facts and not the nominal figures of the 
old records.” 

It was furtlier arranged that no attempt at actual demarcation 
of waste lands included nominallj within a village boundary 
should be made where there was no dispute owing to the existence 
of the rule to lease newly broken up lands to the nearest village or 
to offer them to the landholders of such villages first rather than 
to strangers. It was not through any fault of Mr. Batten that the 
detailed survey and record effected by Mr, Beckett at the recent set¬ 
tlement was not taken in hand twenty years earlier. He writes:— 

A revenue survey of the mountain parganahs founded on the .principles 
adopted in the plains can hardly be expected after the Government has been in¬ 
formed by its district oflScers that such a survey, however useful, in determining 
existing agricultural possessions would not favourably affect the total amount of 
revenue in regard to the State, and if permitted to modify the distribution in re¬ 
gard to tlie inhabitants would perhaps end in seriously injuring the budget. J'op 
would not its tendency at least be to equalise the payments strictly derivable from 
the gross produce of the soil; to fix a Government share of that produce founded 
on experience elsewhere and to exclude from the fiscal capabilities assets which 
the people have been hitherto content to consider available tor the nominal land- 
tax.” 

The latter consideration forced eventnally the actual survey and 
appraisement of the produce of the land on the authorities which 
was carried out by Mr. Beckett. As to the assessment itself, Mr. 
Batten was of opinion that— 

No great increase of the land-revenue under the present system need be 
expected. In opposition to the prevailing opinion Kumaon is over-assessed rather 
than under-assessed ; that is a large portion of the rent of the land in the old 
occupied tracts is now taken by the State as both dtf /are and de/acto landlord, 
and though no actual hardship is experienced, though pauperism is unknown, 
though a hill labourer is always better lodged and often better fed and clothed 
than his fellow of the plains, and though a general feeling of content and loyalty 
exists, still one can perceive in the present state of affairs ( 1846 ) no elements of 
increasing wealth of which revenue will be the future sign and expression. In 
the ill-inhabited tracts, the low assessment is owing to causes which except in the 
most insalubrious valleys, may give way before the march of population. But in 
the well-inhabited tracts, the revenue is paid by the people themselves more as a 
capitation tax than anything else, in the same degree that the fisc improves in 
Katyur and Gangoli will it in all probability decline in Fall and Bdrah-* 
manda!.*’ 
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These lines were %vritt(>n before the tea-industry attained its 
present development and brought into the province large amounts 
of capital every year to be expended within Katyiir, Gangoli and 
Lohba, and before the hill sanitaria of Rdnikhet and Naini T41, 
brought willing mouths capable of consuming, not only the exist¬ 
ing surplus produce, but all that the lands capable of cultivation 
can yield. Although Mr. Batten’s hope that “ the present gene¬ 
ration may yet behold the now jealous occupants of rice and wheat 
fields humble applicants for tea-seeds” has not bean fulfilled, the 
results expected from the introduction of the tea-plant have been 
fully justified. Upwards of 12,177 Msis are now held in fee sim¬ 
ple, chiefly for tea-gardens in Kumaon alone, and .the capital 
expended on them has found its way into the pockets of the poorer 
classes of these hills and of the Nepdl district of Doti, vastly rais¬ 
ing their physical and moral status and placing them in a position 
which from all we know of their history, they never before attained 
to. 

As already noticed the characteristic of Mr. Batten’s settle- 
Character of the settle- “6°*^ ^as the record-of-rights that was 
framed for each village. This contained a 
complete description of the rights of every occupant; the past his¬ 
tory of the assessments ; the boundary arrangements ; the engage¬ 
ment paper (ikrdrndmah) of the inhabitants in regard to the remu¬ 
neration of the padhdn and the collections of all sorts to be made 
under the heads of thokddn, saydnaohdri and hissaliddri dues and 
also binding themselves down to a conformity with certain rules 
in regard to the public service and good administration and the 
phard-pJiant showing the names of the padhdn^ the distribution of 
the revenue payers amongst the several padhdns where more than 
one were elected; the (][uotas of revenue payable by the several 
shareholders or occupants; the division of the non-proprietary 
tenantry amongst those recorded as proprietors and the names and 
liabilities of the pahikdsht and other cultivators whenever discover¬ 
able. In addition to these documents there was a memorandum 
(ruhahkdri) summarising the whole and the numerous petitions pre¬ 
sented depositions taken, and orders passed during the course of 
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the settlement on miscellaneous matters formed separate files in 
the proceedings. 


The following table gives the results of the settlement under 
Reg. IX of 1833 effected by Mr. Batten in 1842-46 
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Besides the above, 344 villages having a total area of 11,225 
bids, exclusive of unmeasured waste, were held free of revenue as 
endowments of temples, and 93 villages having an area of 2,382 bids 
were hdd free of revenue by individuals. 

The tenth and current settlement of the Kumaon district (exolud- 

„ , ing the Bh4bar) was effected by Mr. Beckett 

Current settlement. , 

during 1863-73, and runs for thirty years. 
Unfortunately Mr. Beckett was obliged by ill-health to proceed on 
furlough before writing a report, so that we have nothing but two pon¬ 
derous volumes of figured statistics and a short introduction by Sir 
Henry Ramsay to give us an account of this the most important, for 
its procedure and results, of all the settlements of Kumaun. Although 
Sir H. Ramsay has been good enough to say that details and particu¬ 
lars will be found in Mr. Atkinson’s Gazetteer, thefoUowifig account 
of the settlement proper is mainly based on his own summary. As has 
already been noticed, tber6 was a considerable revision of pattis and 
parganahsatthe recent settlement, which altered the areas so much 
that, when writing of a parganah and its revenue in the time of 
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Mr. Batten and Mr. Traill, it may not represent the area known under 
the same name at the present day. As the details of eaeh patti will be 
found under separate notices in the alphabetical arrangement, it will be 
here only necessary to give the details by parganahs and the total for 
the district. The following statement shows the particulars of the 
current and past statements according to the present arrangement:— 
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2,558 

3,065 

3.298 

3,469 

3,642 

12,944 

1,308 

Juhar 

107 

212 

4,843 

5,140 

5,062 

2,634 

3,382 

mmn 

3,439 

3,37i 

6,975 

1,309 

KiHi Kumaon... 

580 

711 

8,960 

9,764 

10,967 

12,248 

14,152 

15,363 

15,555 

15,621 

25,873 

1,307 

£ota 

51 

67 

2,069 

2,227 

2,257 

1,831 

1,819 

2,139 

2,144 

2,m 

2.894 

1,309 

Pan 

773 

1,048 

21,050 

21,166 

25,769 

31,236 

32,684 

32,764 

33,249 

33,893 


msmi 

Fhaldakot ... 

128 

151 

5,887 

6,133, 

6,691 

7,001 

7,404 

7,404 

7,633 

7,665 

10,848 

1,309 


26 

31 

1,944 

, 1,947 

2,317 

1,969 

; 1,859 

1,901 

I,9l2 

1,914 

2,304 


Sira 

166 

236 

1,905 

2,199 

2,383 

2,759 

8,011 

3,120 

3,223 

3,306 

5,999 


Shor 

280 

363 

3,536 

EH 

4,598 

6,495 

6,141 

6,618 

6,657 

6,687 

14,111 


AsJ^ot 

2 

142 

709 

858 

915 

995 

BSifll 

1,095 

1,174 

1,174 

1,260 


Total ... 

BM 

5,673 

83,707 

89,537 

98,991 

1,08,337 

1,19,480 

1,23,495 

1,24,729 

1,26,573 

2,30,628 


GaAsmToTAij... 

4,489 

6,573 

85,328 

mm 


1,08,599 

1,19,780 

1,22,829 

1,25,121 

11/10,633 

2,49,370 



The following statement gives the particulars of area and popu¬ 


lation on which the assessment was based:— 



AssessASLB area i]s: bUis. 

Rate per acre 
os- 

POPUL.ATlOir. 

Revbnue-preb, 

IN h im. 

Parganah. 


Cultivated, 

Cultur- 

able. 




03 

.3 



Total. 

Irriga¬ 

ted. 

Dry. 

Totol AJuitiva- 
area. | tion. 

Males. 

s 

Qiinth. 

Mudfl, 

Bdialimaiidal... 

34,724 

2,840 

23,676 

8,208 

Rs. a. p. 
110 

Rs. a. p. 
16 3 

31,740 

28,434 

1,346 

1,333 

Chbakhdta ... 

4,255 

487 

2,217 

1,562 

0 16 1 

17 9 

3,760 

3,357 

10 

Gbaugaxkha ... 

22,307 

723 

14,348 

7,236 

011 5 

1 10 0 

14,802 

12,643 

3,980 

206 

nanpur 

19,019 

3,977 

5,832 

9,210 

112 11 

1 8 3 

■Era 

8,769 

msm 

299 

Danna 

2,347 

271 

1,436 

641 

0 12 5 

111 

2,663 

2,138 


103 

JDliaiuyakot ... 

6,702 

980 

3,494 

1,229 

14 1 

19 7 

6,008 

6,769 


862 

Dhyanirau ... 

13,381 

860 

8,101 

4,419 

0 12 6 

12 9 

8,996 

7,786 

36 


Gangoli 

Julifiir 

19,647 

3,379 

6,186 

10,081 

0 10 6 

19 8 

10,167 

8,853 

993 

164 

6,332 

1,079 

2,317 

2,936 

0 15 1 

1 12 2 

6,074 

4,488 
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EdJi Kumaon... 

37,079 

1,563 

22,257 

13,263 

0 11 2 

1 1 6 

22,666 

19,164 

1,869 

*262 

Eota ... 

2,866 

373 

1,448 

1,045 

10 2 

10 6 

2.399 

2.207 


PdU 

62,641 

2,294 

49,940 

10,406 

0 14 8 

117 



1,263 

**69 

Phaldakot 

9,832 

704 

7,133 

1,996 

1 0 10 

1 6 1 

8,582 

48,269 

37 


Bamgar 

2,611 

19 

1,469 

1,123 

0 14 1 

18 9 

2,683 

2,474 


!*.*. 

Sira 

5,960 

1,768 

1,865 

2,336 

10 1 

1 10 6 

4,215 

3,629 

216 

.*« 

Sbor 

14,287 

3,480 

5,947 

4,860 

0 15 9 

1 7 11 


8,938 

191 

••• 

Askot 

4,188 

689 

2,144 

1,355 

0 4 9 

0 7 1 

3,139 

2,740 

M. 

... 

Total 

2,67,178 

■ 25,472 

1,59,810 

81,895 

0 13 10 

1 3 11 

1,94,947 

1,73,952 

9,437 

8,397 

Gkind Total... 1 

3,00,026 

26.944 

1,71/U2 

89,591 

... 



l,86,310l ... 

... 
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If assessed to land-re venue, or temple grants would 

yield Rs. 8,447 per annum and the mudfi or personal grants 
Rs. 3,412 per annum. In addition to these the saddhan villages 
comprising those whose revenues are devoted to charitable purposes, 
chiefly keeping up the dispensaries and rest-houses along the pil¬ 
grim routes, numbered 124, with an area of 6,718 hisis of assessable 
land and assessed at Es. 5,800 per annum. Further, 12,177 Msi$ 
were held in fee-simple at a quit-rent of Es. 1,083 per annum, in- 
cludiug the sites of nineteen villages. Eleven villages were held 
by Q-overnment itself in fee-simple and 237 villages were waste or 
covered with forests and held no place on the revenue roll. The 
^ total ’ line at foot in both the preceding tables refers only to the 
revenue-paying area, the ^ grand total’ line includes the statistics of 
the revenue-free areas above enumerated and gives the real total of 
the district. Distributed by tahsils the statistics are as follows:— 


Hevenue-pa!,. Saddbart. GMh. 
wg. 


bo a 


Tahsil. 


Almora 3,7§6 1,57,6671 I21t 5,474 
Cbamp&wat, 1,626 61,682 

Bhabar ... 362 21.37 


i5,673 2,80,628 124 6,8001 



i 

to 

o 

p 

tio 

o 

eg 

l> 

o 

s 


> 




447 9'A 8,412 19 1,088 207 


The Almora tahsilddr has a deputy or peshkdr for P41i in 
Almora and the Champawat or K41i Kumaon tahsildar a deputy 
at Pithoragarh. The Bhabar tahsil includes a portion of the lower 
hills but has chiefly to administer the revenue afiairs of the Bhabar 


proper. 

There was no actual measurement of the land on which any 

Material for asseesment. beyond the esti¬ 

mate made by Mr. Traill in 1823, which 
was of little use except for boundaries. It was prepared by native 
officials who sat on some commanding position and summoned the 
podWns of the villages within sight, and from them noted down 
the boundaries and estimated the areas and thus afforded some 
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very rough idea of the size of each village. The phard-pliant of 
Mr. Batten gave information only of the number of sharers and 
cultivators and the revenue demand able from each. Being pre¬ 
pared by the villagers themselves, whose object was to conceal their 
numbers and make their village appear as poor as possible, the 
revenue was distributed amongst a very few of the shareholders, and 
except where the permanent tenants (khdyaJzars) were on bad 
terms with the proprietors, a very large proportion of them was 
omitted. It was of use, however, in accustoming the people to 
think that they had rights worth recording and daring the cur¬ 
rency of the past settlement many villages were properly surveyed, 
trained surveyors arose, and the people became accustomed to the 
idea that an accurate record of the capabilities of the land formed 
the best basis for the contract between them and those from whom 
they held and between their village and Government. Conse¬ 
quently when measurement operations actually commenced; the 
staff found the people ready to receive them and indeed willingly 
to co-operate in the objects of the survey. The measurement was. 
carried out on these principles:—(1) all terraced land was to be 
measured unless it had relapsed into forest but forest clearings and 
slopes cultivated only after the lapse of eight or ten years, known 
as hliil or kaunla, were not to be • measured and each enclosure or 
field was to be measured separately :—(2) the whole of the ter¬ 
raced land was to be shown xmder four qualities, a, irrigated ; 6, 
good dry ; c, second-rate dry and, d, casual cultivation or ijrdn. 
The surveyors, however, did not adhere to these instructions and it 
was found necessary to classify all the culturable area under, a, 
permanent cultivation; J, casual cultivation, and c, waste* By 
‘ waste ’ all through the records is meant terraced land thrown out 
of cultivation and does not include the grassy slopes or forests 
within the nominal area of a village. 

The instrument used was a hempen rope sixty feet long divided 

into ten lengths of six feet each, and if to 

Procedare. 

this we add that the terraces are usually of 
the most irregular shapes in length and width, the result must be 
at the best little more than an approximation, but one of the greatest 
value and far superior to anything in existence before as a basis for 
assessment. As a record-of-rights, regarding the occupation and 

61 
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ownership of each terrace, they are particularly valuable, the more 
J 50 when we consider the fact that in some villages there are up¬ 
wards of sis thousand of these terraces, some not more than ten 
square yards in area and yet each can be readily identified by 
means of the village maps. As a check on the surveyors each 
occupier was given an extract from the survey record (piircJiaJi) 
relating to his own holding and he had thus means to bring before 
the settlement officer any omissions before the final record in the 
books, on which the assessment was made* An ingenious proce¬ 
dure was then had recourse to in order to bring all the land in the 
village to one common standard of quality. That of second-rate 
dry land known in the hills as duwam up^don was selected and 
each of the other three classes was brought to this standard by 
trebling the irrigated, by adding one-half to first quality dry and 
by reducing casual cultivation by one half. Thus a village with 
an area of ten hisis irrigated had 30 estimated for that class i 
twelve first quality dry was held equal to 18 and twelve ijrdrk 
was held equal to 6, or all were equivalent to 54 hids of second 
quality dry cultivated land for assessment purposes* The next 
difficulty was to ascertain the rates to be applied to the areas thus 
found and in the absence oijamabandis or rent-rolls, it was neces¬ 
sary to estimate the produce of .each class of soil In irrigated 
land it is very common for the proprietor to take one half the pro-, 
duce 5 in first-class dry, one-third, and in second-class dry one- 
fourth to one-filth* Then comes the question of the produce per 
iisi which varies with the position, cultivation and soil. In some 
places, irrigated laud yields as much as 60 maunds of unhusked 
rice per acre and 40 maunds is a common yield and good first-class 
dry land gives 40 maunds of wheat or manduwau The following 
table shows the general result for the district 


Crop. 

Average yield per acre^ 

t Average money value. 



2 nd dry. 

Of pro¬ 
duce 2nd 
dry. 

Add half 
for se¬ 
cond 
crop. 

Total. 

iRicO 

Wheat ..." ^ 

Mtmdavm 

Mandua 

Mds. 

20 

16 

• « • 

««« 

Mds. 

12 

12 

16 

16 

10 

8 20 seers. 

6 @ 16 „ 

<g> ao „ 

10 @ 80 „ 

6 @ 16 „ 

16 

15 
13 
13 

16 

Jtis. a7 
7 8 

7 $ 

7 S 

1 7 8 

1 7 8 

i 

luTaT 

SB 8 
22 8 
20 8 

1 20 8 
22 8 
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In fhe second money column, the return of half an acre is only 
given, as land is usually left fallow for a second crop every second 
year. The total shows the average yield per acre of second class 
dry land. Taking everything into consideration, an average rate 
of one rupee per hhi (forty yards less than an acre) was held to be 
the average rate in second quality dry land, and thus the good land 
was made to help the bad land in the rates assessed. How this 
compares with the rates fixed at previous settlements and how it 
falls on the total assessable and cultivated areas in each parganah 
may be seen from the figures given in the preceding tables. 
Broadly, Traill’s assessment in 3823 fell at Be. 0-12-2 per 
Batten’s in 1842 at Be. 0-8-11 per hisi on the total assessable area, 
and Beckett’s in 1870 at Re. -O-lS-10 and snbseqnent experience 
shows that in the greater part of the district this is not too light. 

Other considerations were taken into account in applying these 
rates to the particular villages: the vast changes due to the great 

„ , . . amount of money brought into the district 

Population. , , , 

by the tea-planters and the public-works 

at Ednikhet; the great advance in the price of grain, which has 
almost doubled, and the increase in population. The last has always 
been an important factor in hill assessments and is well recognised 
by the people themselves, who frequently urge, as a cause for remis¬ 
sion of revenue, the death or desertion of a wife or daughter. In 
many places, owing to the paucity of inhabitants, the able-bodied 
cultivators are of equal importance with the land in estimating tha 
assets of a village. Another of Mr. Beckett’s processes was applied 
to bringing out the value of this factor in the assessment. He 
ascertained (ck) the average population per each one hundred 
measured acres for the whole district; (6) the average population 
per one hundred acres of the cultivated area; (c) the average popu¬ 
lation per one hundred acres for the cultivated area with half the 
ijrdn ; and (d) the average on three-fourths of the total area, JB'or 
example, the average population per one hundred acres on the 
whole district being 141, a village with a population of 70 to the 
hundred acres would give a rate of eight annas, the land-rate being 
one rupee, the mean of the two or twelve annas gives the average 
rate according to population. Were the population of the village 
280 under the same circumstances the average rate would be 
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Ee. 1-8-0. Uader the second form of calculation the Average 
population per one hundred acres of cultivation being 195 and the 
revenue rate only Re. 0-14-6 per acre, a population of 98 would 
give a rate of Re. 0-7-3, or taking the mean of the two, eleven 
annas per acre. Under the third calculation the population aver¬ 
age being 185 per one hundred acres and the revenue rate 
Ee. 0-13-6 per acre, if the population were 92, the population rate 
would be Ee. 0-6-9 and the mean, ten annas. The average of the 
resultants was considered the population rate of the village. 

The statistics of area compiled for each village also aided in 
the assessment. These comprised (1) the 
Application of area rates. measured by the villagers ; (2) 

cultivated land with addition for quality the application of the 
process already described for reducing all to the standard of second- 
class dry laud, (3) cultivation with half ijrdti; (4) three-fourths of 
total measured area with addition for quality. Any excess in 1 over 
3 shbwed that there was much waste land; excess in 2 over 3 showed 
a large predominance df permanent cultivation, and if 2 exceeded 
1 it was seen that the land was exceptionally good or well irrigat¬ 
ed. Excess in 3 over 2 showed too much ijrdn ; in 4 over 3 too 
much waste and in 4 over I that the land was good. With all 
these indications before him Mr. Beckett formed his statistical 
average rate for each village. But in addition to this, he person¬ 
ally inspected each village and had before him its history from the 
conquest, and it was a consideration of the facts thus brought to 
liffht that led to modifications of the statistical rate. Thus it will 

o 

be seen, that much care and trouble was bestowed on the collection 
of materiab and their application such as would give an assessment 
fair alike to Government and the people. Although the phrase 
‘ ndm bikat Mm bikat ’ has passed into a proverb, we may well 
agree with Sir H. Ramsay that the assessments as a whole are 
fair, though in consequence of their having been raised so high 
in comparison with the old land-tax, they are sufficiently high, 
the increase amounting to Rs. 1,03,518 or 81*43 per cent. 

Cultivation and population have increased to a remarkable 
■ extent, and during the work of survey many parcels of land which 
had been concealed and villages connected with the court officials 
who had managed to underestimate the assets were now brought 
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for the first time at a fair value on the revenue-roll. Mr. Beckett 
was careful to omit from his calculations all waste of the descrip¬ 
tion already noticed, although the villagers themselves desired it to 
he measured. The people have full power, however, to use such 
land as they like, as well as to extend their cultivation into nn- 
measured forest ti-acts without any increase to the demand during 
the currency of the settlement The only exception is in the 
neighbourhood of Almora, R§.nikhet, and Naini Tal where forest 
land is of great value for timber and fuel, here cultivation can only 
be undertaken with the special consent in writing of the district 
oflScer and covenants to this efiect hare been entered in the settle¬ 
ment records. It is to this system that we owe the extension of 
cultivation that has taken place and in the less cultivated parts, 
industry will enable the people to make the heavier assessment less 
burdensome in a very short time. Still summary settlements may 
be found necessary. Sir H. Bamsay writes:— 

<*Laiid may be washed away by floods or destroyed by landslips 5 cattle- 
disease, the death of cultivators or other necessity may arise for rendering relief, 
permanent or temporary, necessary 5 and in my opinion such relief ought to be 
oflered readily; because all cultivated land has been now assessed and the loss 
of cultivators or cattle might imperil the existence of a village which could be 
averted by a little trouble and the expenditure of a few rupees. Small villages 
are more likely to require relief than large ones ; but it must be remembered 
that one proprietor may lose all his land and he can get no relief from the other 
shareholders, therefore his individual case ought to be considered if necessary.’^ 
Sir Henry Ramsay was the guiding spirit in all these arrange¬ 
ments, to him was submitted the assessments in every village 
almost, and with him lay the decision on doubtful points of proce¬ 
dure. To the administrative powers of Traill, Sir Henry Ramsay 
has added also the love of order and law so marked in Mr. Batten’s 
work, whilst, perhaps, he has had a more difficult charge than 
either; for in his time came the flood of circulars and departments, 
each of the latter trying to justify its existence, not by doing its 
own work but by asking the already overworked district officer to 
do it for them. Perhaps Sir Henry Ramsay will have gained as 
lasting a reputation from the stern ^ No; not applicable to Kumaon’ 
with which he greeted many of the purely routine circulars, as 
from the many and solid benefits that he has conferred on Kumaon 
during his long and valued career. The settlement department 
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owes to him that it was able to achieve the great work accomplished 
at the recent settlement without the detailed procedure solely appli¬ 
cable to the plains, which at one time it was resolved should be 
adopted in Kumaon. Parganah rates are hardly valuable in a dis¬ 
trict where the tract within the boundaries of a single village has 
climates varying from the Arctic regions to the Tropics : the people, 
the tenures of land and the mode of agriculture are utterly differ¬ 
ent from the practices of the plains and should not be forced to 
appear uniform to them in theory or practice. 

The working of the settlement will he best understood from the 
following table showing the demand, col- 
Collections. lections and balances since 1872-73- The 

years 1877-79 were years of scarcity which affected Kumaon as 
well as all Upper India, and the balances of 1880-81—1882-83 
both recoverable and nominal were due to the floods of the year 
1880 ; the -column ^ irrecoverable ’ shows the real remissions :— 


Tear. 

Demand. 

Collection. 

Balance. 

Pabtioulahs of balance. 

Percentage of real 
balance to demand. 

Real, 

*3 

B 

a 

0 

ss 

1 

11 

03 * 4 :^ 

M 

'3 

13 

0 

Q 

a? 

M 

V 

> 

s 

a; 

u 

u 

1-4 



Bs. 

Hs. 

Bs. 






1872-73 

•e!« 

1,64,432 

1,63,896 

636 

466 

66 


16 

•32 

1873-74 


1,64,236 

1,61,564 

2,682 

449 

416 

16 

1,803 

•63 

1874-76 


1,63,868 

1,61,883 

■ 1,976 

227 

454 

10 

1,284 

*42 

I87&-76 


1,96,996 

1,93,786 

8,209 

676 



2,634 

•34 

1876-77 


2,37,637 

2,32,318 

5,219 

2,757 



2,462 

M6 

1877-78 


2,35,134 

2,29,621 

6,618 

5,667 

• •• 

»•# 

56 

2*36 

1878-70 


2,36,146 

2,21,756 

13.391) 

13,384 

••• 

• •• 

6 

5*69 

1870-80 


2,34,824 

2,19,649 

16,276 

15,276 

• •• 



6-6 

1880-81 


2,84,427 

2,81,657 

2,770 

1,960 

197 

623 

... 

MS 

1881-82 


2,34,494^ 

2,30,768 

3,726 

1,189 


2,485 

*62 

1*67 

1882-83 


2,34,663 

1 

2,31,228 

3,336 

852 

1 

1 

... 

2,483 

•86 


Although the tenure of land and its rights^ 


and duties hav'e 


Tenures. undergone many changes since the conquest, 

still the maxim that the property in the soil 
rests in the paramount State has never been forgotten- This 
principle has not only been theoretically acknowledged under for¬ 
mer "tlovernments by their subjects, but its practical existence is 
I To CloTemmeut, 2nd January, 1829, 
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also cledncible from the almost unrestricted power of alienation 
which the sovereign always possessed in the land. The occupant 
landholders held their estates in hereditary and transferable pro¬ 
perty, but their tenures were never indefeasible; and as they were 
derived from grants made by the supreme power in the State, so 
they might be abrogated by the grantor or his representative even 
without any allegation of default against the holder and without 
any reservation in his favour. 

From the extreme attachment of the landholders to their estates, 
the frequent exercise of such a prerogative would doubtless have 
•been highly unpopular. Jn the interior, it appears to have been 
infrequent, as may be judged from the length of time which vil¬ 
lages have remained in the possession of the same families. But 
in the neighbourhood of the capital and on the border, such arbi¬ 
trary transfers were not uncommon; and where a provision in land 
was called for to reward military services, or to remunerate the 
heirs of those slain in battle, it was usually 'made at the expense of 
existing rights.. Band held in proprietary right is still termed thdt, 
and a proprietor is called a tMtwduy the term zaminddr or land¬ 
holder being restricted to its ordinary and natural meaning of cul¬ 
tivator actually holding or occupying the land, whether a proprietor 
or tenant. Grants in tenure of that and rot (the term under which 
lands were usually given to the heirs of those slain in battle) con¬ 
veyed a freehold in the soil as well as iu the produce. Where the 
proprietors are a coparcenary body, the tenure is that usually called 
hhdyaehdra in the plains and here hhaya-hhant^ in which the pro¬ 
prietary right is in an extreme state of subdivision, each estate 
being shared amongst all the coparceners. Traill found that 
three-fifths of the district were held by these proprietors, so that 
the settlement represented in a great measure the ryotwdri settle¬ 
ment of other provinces. The origin of such property is traced 
either to long-established hereditary occupancy; to a grant from 
the State; or to purchase from some former proprietor. 

Mr. Traill writes (1821) 

« Under the former Governments all servants of the State, both public and 

Mir Traill on tenures Private, received, on their appointment to office, a grant 

of land for the support and establishment of their 
families. These lands have under succeeding sovereigns been subjected to rent, 
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but the proprietary right has generally remained with the original grantee or his 
descendants. Grants of this nature are wholly distinct from those in tenure of 
nankdr^ naukari or jdeddd^ which conveyed no property in the soil; like the latter, 
however, their continuance or annulment has ever been subject to the pleasure of 
the ruling power. Tha descendants of the above-described grantees form the first 
class of landholders in the district. 

A second class derive their title solely from long-established occupancy : this 
class is composed of aborigines of the mountains, while the former consists 
almost universally of descendants of emigrants from the plains. 

A third class of proprietors, created during the GorkhSli Government, are 
those who, in consideration of receiving the proprietary title, have brought waste 
lands into cultivation. To this class a considerable addition has been made 
under the present Government, as with a view to the encouragement of cultiva¬ 
tion, the practice of the Gorkhali Government in this respect has been con¬ 
tinued.^ 

With regard to the Dorns, they are almost inva riahly throughout the district 
the property of the landholders, and reside in the villages of their respective 
owners. The only separate establishment of Dorns are those which come under 
the first description of proprietors, and consist of carpenters, masons, potters, 
blacksmiths, miners, and a variety of other trades which are here carried on 
solely by persons of this caste.” 


Sir H, Ramsay writing in 1874 states 

During an experience of thirty-three years I have observed much change 

under the head of tenure, from the advancing posi- 
Sir H. Ramsay on tenures. ,, ^ .. j ^ ^ 

tions of the parties concerned. As stated lu Mr« 

Traill’s report,® the paramount property in the soil rested with the sovereign, 
not theoretically only, for the unrestricted power of alienation was exercised at 
the will of the ruling power in the time of the Bfijas and to the end of the Gor¬ 
khali Government. A village was given to an astrologer, a doctor, a cook or a 
barber; and the cultivators in possession, whatever their former status, became 
to all intents and purposes the cultivators of the new owners. If they did not 
like the grantee’s terms, they moved elsewhere and they retained no rights in the 
land which they could assert to the prejudice of the grantee. Again, this grantee 
might he ousted in turn to provide for some other favourite. In those times, land 
was abundant, cultivators were scarce, and the cruel oppression to which the 
people had been long accustomed, sometimes drove them away to parts of the dis¬ 
trict where they could be comparatively free from the exactions of thoir oppres¬ 
sors.” 


On the whole, the tenure of land suffered few violent changes’ 

„ . ■ under the former rulers. Where land was 

Proprietors. 

given in thdt, the former proprietors, if in 
©ccnpancy/at once sank to the position of tenants of the new gran¬ 
tee, who, moreover, by the custom of the country, was at liberty to 
take over one-third of the cultivation into his own hands as 

^ to Government, dated Uth March, 1821. »To Government, dated 

S2nd January, 181?. 
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In tlie remainder of the estate, the right of cultivation rested with 
the original occupants, who were now termed khdj/akars or occu¬ 
pants, as distinguished from tkditcdns or proprietors, and paid their 
rent in kdt or kind at an invariable rate, fixed at the time the 
grant was made. In villages in which the right of property and 
the right of occupancy was recognized as vested in the same indivi- 
dnals, the person who engaged with Government for the revenue 
bad a right to demand the full extent of the Malik^hissah or State- 
share, supposing no fixed agreement had been made between him 
and his tenants, but such imprudence on the part of the latter sel¬ 
dom occurred. This description of village includes naudbdd or 
those newly brought into cultivation, and lands cultivated by non¬ 
resident cultivators (pahikdikt). The custom being to grant the 
proprietary right to the person who reclaimed the waste, as some 
return for his trouble and expense. 

The resident tenants may be divided into two classes, the khd* 
Tenants yokar and the kaini or hharni* The former, 

in addition to the land-tax which he paid in 
coin, used to pay to the proprietor under various names nearly a 
tenth more. Since the conquest, the khdyakar has by custom an 
hereditary right of occupancy at fixed rates, but cannot dispose of 
such right, though he may carry on his cultivation through a 
tenant-at-will. The rent of the khdyakar cannot be increased 
under any circumstances during the currency of the settlement, 
and so long as he pays his rent and the share of the village cess 
recorded against him he is safe from any interference. 

Mr. Traill writesIn Pali and in Badhan and in other parganahs wherever 
military assignments' were numerous under the Eajas, tenants of this description 
are common. Their origin may be easily traced back and may be referred to the 
fact of the former proprietors having emigrated or become extinct when the vil¬ 
lage was assigned to the ancestor of the present proprietors. The grantee was in 
consequence compelled to settle the land with new tenants who occupied as khd¬ 
yakar The saydnasy Icamins, and thoMdrs with their relations are the proprietors 
of these villages. The point whether the occupant tenant be a hkdyahar or 
thdtwdny that is, proprietor of the land he cultivates, may be generally easily 
ascertained by an inquiry into the whence and how the tenant derives his title : 
if it be from an ancestor of the thokddr that he received the land, he is merely a 
lchdyakat\ if he plead a grant from a Raja, or purchase from a farmer proprietor, 

' In these cases, the cultivators derived protection from the grantees and were 
so far better off than the rest that they had to please only one, instead of being 
worried by any official or soldier requiring their services. 
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the 'deed^oaght to be fofthcomiag or proved to have existed ; if, lastly, he aver 
himself and ancestors to be occupants from time immemorial, such assertion can 
be proved by the evideoce of adjoining proprietors- Should the tenant have the 
name of the village attached to his name as Bir Singh Mahta, that is, of Mahatgaon, 
&c,, it may be at once determined that the tenant’s claim to immemorial occupancy 
is well founded. The converse is not always the case: a proprietor of a village 
on settling in another still retains the name of his original village attached to 
him, which designation descends to his posterity. But by purchase, grant or gift, 
such individual or some one of his descendants may have acquired a proprietary 
right to a share in the village where they have settled. During the Gorkhali 
Government, migrations of landholders from village to village were extremely 
common, and many of those emigrants still continue in the villages to which they 
then emigrated; hy such voluntary absence they are deemed to have forfeited 
their hereditary claims in their original villages. Generally speaking, on such mi¬ 
grations taking place, the landed property of the emigrant was divided among the 
remaining sharers, and has been since enjoyed by them in full proprietary or has 
perhaps been transferred to others. After a lapse of twenty years and upwards, 
the claims of these emigrants to their original share are not admitted in the court 
unless it be stated and proved that on quitting their villages they entrusted their 
share to another, with the express engagement of resigning the same when called 
upon.” 

Sir H. Eamsay writes :— 

« The A/idyflAar enjoys an hereditary though not a transferable right in the 
land he cultivates ; and on the death of a father, the sons generally make a sub- 
dirision of the land, which not unfrequently reduces the holding of each so much 
that these khdyakars are obliged to cultivate other lands as sirth&ns or tenants-at- 
will, or in pahikdshi in some distant village where they make their own terms 
with the proprietor, Fahikdsht cultivators of long standing have now the posi¬ 
tion of hhdyakars; new ones are only rirtAdas.” In some villages AAdya/iar5 are 
alone in possession, and the proprietor residing elsewhere has no power to inter¬ 
fere with them or their land, waste or cultivated. A ghar-padhdn realizes the 
demand and the proprietor’s cess and pays over to him. In such villages, the AAd- 
yakars were formerly the real proprietors, but in some way the right became re¬ 
corded in the thohddr’s name, and though every effort was made to righ t these 
wrongs at the recent settlement, it was not possible to do so in all cases, and 
special arrangements bad to be made to remove what was an endless source of 
litigation.” 

The Kaini under the native government held more the position 
. of a slave, or at least of a vassal, and was 

Kami, 111 ’ 

bound to the estate of his lord. Theoreti¬ 
cally, they were obliged to give personal service in cultivating the 
proprietor’s sir, or land which he keeps in his own hands, and in 
carrying his jhanpan, ddndi, and baggage. Gradually, they have 
assumed the character of tenants permanently resident on their 
owlord’s estate, and by long-continued occupancy have come to 
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be considered in the light of hhayahars^ from whom • indeed they 
differed in little, except in the nature of the rent to which they 
were liable. As a rule, they pay in Mt or kind agreeably to former 
rates, which may be taken at one-third of the produce. In Garh- 
w^l the fusion is almost complete, necessity compelling proprietors 
to give the most favourable terms to all occupants of the land. 
Hdliyas or domestic servants (chiefly l)oms\ w^ere still found in 
1840 in all the principal estates. They were kept to perform all 
the labour of the fields required on the private farms of the land¬ 
holders. The airthdn or tenant-at-will pays sirtU^ but no personal 
services are required from him. 

The difficulty experienced in getting new tenants should the 
old ones leave is alluded to by Mr. Traill 

New tenants, 

m the loilowing words 

«Frora the facility with which new locations are here obtainable, the 
habits of the cultivators are extremely unstable and migratory. Vacancies aris¬ 
ing from desertions are not readily filled by new tenants, while the general 
poverty of the mdlguzdr& and tenantry renders them incapable of meeting from 
their own funds the additional burthens entailed by such desertions. In these cases 
the lease would be thrown up, and remission in the demand would be indispen¬ 
sable to save the village from total desertion; at the same tinoe no advantage 
could be taken of the growing improvement in other villages. It may be doubted 
whether the mdlgttzdrs in these Districts would willingly engage for so long a pe¬ 
riod, unless the tenants of their respective villages should be considered as parties 
in the engagements, and remain bound for the same term. Under the Gorkhdli 
government, when a fixed village assessment was promulgated, the above princi¬ 
ple was fully recognised, and the claim of the mdlguzdr followed his tenant to 
wheresoever he might migrate.*’ 

In these remarks both Mr. Batten and Mr, Beckett agree and 
the former adds— 

“ In Garhwal, owing to the comparatively small value of land, the scanti¬ 
ness of population, and the almost entire dependence for their position and wealth, 
even of the most considerable landholders, (as fo? instance the Bhartwal family 
in Ndgpur and the Aswal family in Sila), on the actual influence which they may 
happen individually to possess over the agricultural communities, and not on any 
nominal legal rights—the enforcement of which, even if possible, would soon 
leave the claimants without a tenantry, and would only enrich their neighbours— 
hardly one estate, with the exception of the naudbdd estates, could be correctly 
entered under the head of pure zaminddri; while the class of tenure called imper¬ 
fect pattidfiri is found in some parts of the district to exceed in numbers the pure 
hhdyachdra tenure, which again exclusively prevails in other parts.” 

"When a share in any estate may lapse from death or desertion, it is divided 
among the remaining proprietors, who become answerable for its assessment; but 
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this'responsibility is, generally speaking, far from being deprecated, as the land¬ 
holders are for the most part anxious to enlarge thoir petty tenures; as a precau¬ 
tion to prevent such a coatincrency from becoming individually burtheusome, the 
small hamlets and parent lands are now leased with the pakikdsht village to which 
they properly attach. The village revenue is apportioned on the several shares, 
agreeably to the nominal interest possessed by each in the estate* If any sharer 
claims an abatement on the grouiffl of deficiency in the portion of laud actually 
in his possession, a measurement takes place, and a record is made of the quantity 
of laud found in the occupation of each proprietor, agreeably to which the future 
cess is regulated, but without retrospective effect. Trom damages by mountain 
torrents and from gradual encroachments on the shares of absentees, inequalities 
of this kind are pretty general, and applications for measurement frequent. Pleas 
for abatement on the grounds of iuferiority in the quality of a share can very 
rarely arise, as each individual share comprises its due proportion of every part 
of the village, good and bad. This class, the thdtvodn cultivators, pay on a general 
average about one-fifth of the gross produce to Government. The share of 
the gross produce, as enjoyed by the different classes of cultivators above enume¬ 
rated, may be summed up as follows :— 

Thatwdu cultivator... ^ .*• 60 per cent. 

Pahikasht tenant ... ... .*• 75 „ 

Khdyakar „ ... ... ... ... 70 „ 

SiainI ... ••* 60 ,, 

Mr. Beckett writes thus coDcernin^ the tenures in GarbwM 

^ ..... in the report on the current settlement 

Tenures m Garhwal. ^ 

there:— 


*^The tenure question has undergone many changes since the introduction of 
British rule in Garhwal. At first, thohddrs and saydnaa were the prominent cha¬ 
racters. They assumed to some extent the position which had been held by vari¬ 
ous parties who under the Government of the RSjas and of the Gorkhalia had been 
responsible for the land-revenue or who had held the land free of revenue. 
Mr. Traill recorded his opinion that— 

‘‘Three-fourths of the villages were wholly cultivated by the actual proprie¬ 
tors of the land; and that of the remaining fourth, the right of property and 
occupancy w^as vested in the same individuals. Since Mr. Traill’s Report was 
written (J824), thousands of acres of jungle have been reclaimed, and the pro¬ 
prietary class has consequently increased. The Garhw&l settlement may, there¬ 
fore, to a great extent, be considered a peasant settlement, as individuals only pay 
their quotas of revenue due, plus cesses and land-revenue. Where hereditary 
tenants occupied land, they had, during the past settlement, paid small fees, such 
; as one rupee on the marriage of a daughter, a leg or breast, or both, of every goat 
killed, and other indefinite cesses which caused great litigation. When ill-will 
grew up between a proprietor and his tenants, the former tried to ruin the latter 
by perpetual suits for perquisites, and the tenant continued to deprive him of his 
rights by trying to prove that the proprietor bad received all that he was entitled 
to. These perquisites were very well when the people were quite uncivilised and 
required the support of a man more intelligent than themselves. Practice has 
prbved that these cesses could not how be upheld, and they hare been commuted 
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to a payment of twenty per cent, on the assessed land-revenue, which gives the 
proprietor more than he was ever entitled to demand ; while without adding to his 
former actual payments, it makes the tenant safe against ail irregular indefinite 
demands. The hereditary tenant is called khdgakar in GarhwSl; he holds a here¬ 
ditary but not a transferable right, though he may sub-lease his land to a tenant- 
at-will. PahikdsU or non-resident cultivators have hereditary rights not trans¬ 
ferable andjare protected similarly to the kh&sakars. The "sirihdn or tenant-at-will 
has no permanent rights whatever and his holding is not entered in the reoord- 
of-rights; all other rights are entered. Tenants-at-will are rare in Garhwal. 
KMyakart sometimes cultivate in sirthi a field or fields adjoining their own.” 
The incidents connected with the occupation of land were such 


Tenures’in Knmaun. 


Tinder the former governments as gave 
little encouragement to industry or enter¬ 


prise. No one’knew when he might be reduced to the position of 
tenant 'in the land that he or his ancestors had wrested from the 
forest, and any sign of comfort in a dwelling was certain to cause 
an increase of the irregular burthens to be borne by the people. 


As observed by Sir H. Ramsay, “ this state of government for a 


number of years took ,’the]^spirit out of the people, and they were 
so accustomed; to obey those immediately over them that even 


those who had not .been ousted became quite accustomed to obey 


the thoMdr as;if they were his slaves.” As a rule, such was the 
state of the' country at the conquest. Traill had to make use of 


the kamins, say anas and thokddrs for his earlier settlements, bnt at 
the first triennial settlement he took, with few exceptions, the 
engagements, village by village, from their own padJidns, a proce¬ 
dure that was completed and followed at the second triennial and 
all subsequent settlements.^ But in these settlements, the people 
had recovered so little^that the lease was often held to include the 
proprietary right. As the country prospered, the people began to 
feel that they had rights, and that Government, if they only knew 
how, would protect those rights, so that by the time of Mr. 
Batten’s settlement in 1842 the more wise knew how to avail them¬ 
selves of the ignorance or apathy of their brethren to have them¬ 
selves recorded as sharers {hissahddr). Mr. Batten in his settlement 
was hampered with the charge of the entire civil and criminal 
work of the district and had little assistance. He had, too, tt 
commence a record novel to the people and with had material and 
w'orse instruments as a whole than are usually met with. The 
^ To Government, dated I4tli March, 1821, 
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consequence was that, after ilie twenty years’ settlement, the courts 
were simply flooded with cases regarding rights of occupancy and 
proprietary claims. These suits sharpened the wits of the people, 
who, before the end of the settlement, came to know from experience 
what each of the ordinary terms, sharer, occupancy tenant and 
tenant-at-will intended, their rights and liabilities* These distinc¬ 
tions were merely nominal in Mr. Traill’s time, for then, in most 
parts of the district, the cultivator had it very much his own way, 
owing to the smallness of the population. At Mr. Beckett’s settle¬ 
ment, population had considerably increased ; good arable land had 
become scarce, and the cultivator was consequently not of such 
paramount importance. Every one, too, desired to be recorded as 
a proprietor. The old generation had passed away : the existing 
one could not realise the position of their ancestors half a century 
previous. It was, therefore, very difficult work to determine the real 
position of many who claimed under Mr. Traill’s settlement, the mea¬ 
surement book of 1823, the phard-^phant or record of Mr. Batten, de¬ 
crees of court, or were relations of those who claimed on those 
grounds.” Mr. Beckett endeavoured to put each one in his right 
place, and where dissatisfied they were referred to the regular 
courts. 

In the 6,352 villages in Kumaon there are 94,924 proprietors, 
Statistics, proprietors, 49 are Europeans and 188 Musal- 

mans. The remainder are Hindus, of whom 
29,632 are Brahmans; 59,570 are Rfijputs; 1,370 are Baaiyas and 
4,115 are Dorns. There are 36,622 khdyakars or permanent ten¬ 
ants,, of whom 35 are Musalmans and the remainder Hindus. 
Amongst the Hindus 7,427 are Brahmans; 19,437 are Rdjputs, 
604 are Baniyas and 9,119 are Dorns. Of the 6,352 demarcated 
villages, only 4,437 have inhabited sites and the remainder are cul¬ 
tivated by the people of other villages in paUkdsU. Of the total 
number 3,060 are cultivated solely by the proprietors; 2,727 by 
proprietors aided by tenants; 543 by permanent tenants only and 
22 by tenants-at-will only. The distribution of the assessable area 
amongst each class of cultivators in each parganah may be 
gathered from the following table compiled from the settlement 
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Parganah. 

I^umber of-^ 

Area in bisis in possession of— 

Villages* 

Proprietors. 

1.. 

cs 

53 

Proprietors. 

Ten ant s-a t- 
will. 

t3 

§ 

(C ^ 

e3 

'53 

ns 

Coparcenary. 

One proprie¬ 
tor. 





Bs. 

M 

Rs. 

Rs. 



Birahmandal 


16,036 

6,002 

* 3I,Oo4 


3,889 

64 

42 

31 

Ohhakhata 

lU.* 

1,333 

622 

3,130 


778 

18 

4 

4 

Chaugarkha 


8,142 

3,148 

16,609 

3,943 

3,963 

86 

117 

35 

Danpur 

... 

7,197 


21,234 

2,909 

1,633 

63 

116 

92 

Barrna 

#«« 

1,363 

2 

2,244 


1 


6 

2 

Bhaniyakot 

... 

2,267 

1,257 

4,396 


1,213 

26 

9 

10 

Bhyanirau 


4,582 

1,749 

9,393 

2,363 

1,949 

20 

10 

3 

Gangoli 

... 

6,989 

390 

20,441 

3,339 

437 

20 

186 

ISO 

JuhSr 


4,821 

235 

6,211 

850 

325 

6 

67 

a 

Kali Kumaon 

... 

10,83^^ 

3,809 

33,173 

6,596 

2,961 

10 

60 

43 

Kota 


887 

219 

2,111 

351 

388 

16 

6 

12 

rm 


17,025 

13,418 

27,366 

4,933 

31,086 

599 

136 

146 

Phaldakot 

kM* 

3,466 

1,423 

7,645 

980 

1,820| 

23 

9 

3 

Bamgar 

... 

1,621 

114 

2,249 

253 

102 

7 

6 

1 

Sira 

... 

1,677 

374 

4,366 

1,462 

340 

4 

43 

35 

Shot 


‘ 3,469 

1,653 

10,353 

2,019 

2,088 


66 

46 

Askot 


222 

717 

. 694| 

1,013 

2,482 

i! 

6 

128 

Sadabart 

■ • 1 

3,0U 


4,698) 

368 

1,367 

18 

12 

1 

Total 

... 

94,924 

1 

36,622 

2,04,106, 

37,563 

66,181 

997 

887 

720 


These figures with the precediag explanations should give a 
vivid picture of the distribution of landed property in Kumaon. 
The proprietor has an average holding of 2 J Usis whilst the kliaya^ 
ka^r has only Msis, Many of the latter have by repeated sub¬ 
divisions such an infinitesimal share that they are obliged to culti¬ 
vate in other villages {pahiMslit) or go in for service as litter- 
bearers, wood-cutters and coolies. 

The state of the peasantry has changed for the better since Mr. 


Condition of the people, 

arable land is scarce. 


Traill’s time. Cultivators are numerous 
in the more highly tilled parts and good 
The hill man is very much attached to his 


home and now few show the migratory spirit so observable in Mr. 
Traill’s time. Sir H. Eamsay writes ^ 

‘‘ My experience is that villagers will put np with great hardship in regard 
to revenue rather than give up their village. If a tiger or sickness carry ojfE share¬ 
holders, the remaining few will never give up if they can pay the revenue by any 
means. Some of the Kali Kumaon people are, however, exceptions to this ruic. 
There they are headstrong, obstinate, an*! spiteful. If they,had a thokddr or padhdti,, 
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whom they disliked, a whole village would rather resign and go elsewhere than be 
compelled to pay him the recognised dues. Excluding revenue-free holdings and 
those of some of the more powerful proprietors whose ancestors—very influential 
men when Kumaon first came under British rule—had at once assumed the posi¬ 
tion of proprietors, which they steadily maintained and improved on every opportu¬ 
nity, it may be said that the proprietary right is vested in those vrhose ancestors 
occupied the laud at the time the province was taken from the Gorkhalis and who 
have advanced the cultivation from its former backward state to its present pros¬ 
perity. Or in another class who, by their induence and money or by their own 
labour, have changed the forest into prosperous villages.’’ 

Many years ago former revenue-free grantees, whose rights had 
been ignored by Mr. Traill, defrauded many of the villagers of 
their rights, and so bound them down by agreements and decrees 
that at the settlement they could claim little more than perma¬ 
nency at tenants-at-will rates. A few villages have passed into 
the hands of usurers at sales by auction, but with these es:ceptions 
the proprietary right may be said to be in the hands of the des¬ 
cendants of those who held it in the days of the R&jas and the 
Gorhhfilis. 

Where revenue-free rights which had been undisturbed since the conquest 
existed, they invariably include proprietary rights and the cultivators are only 
kMyahara. Where proprietary rights which had been recognised at the twenty- 
years’ settlement or rights of the same kind acquired by purchase existed, they 
could not be interfered with ; but with these exceptions, the cultivators have been 
recorded as the owners of the land they occupy, while the permanent tenants can 
never be disturbed or interfered with by the enhancement of rent. In fact, these 
tenants are in all respects equal to proprietors with the exception that they can¬ 
not sell their holding, and they pay a small sum in addition to the quota of reve¬ 
nue due from the land recorded in their names.” 

The subject of rights to waste land has been fully noticed under 

Wastelands. ^ *^6 

valedictory report (1884) of Sir Henry 
Eamsay on this subject: — 

I have observed a tendency of late years, as land has become valuable, of 
proprietors to imagine themselves zaminddrs with zamtnddri rights attempting to 
appropriate all waste and forest land within the boundaries of their villages. It 
should be checked because it would lead to serious complications and retard pros¬ 
perity, Some village boundaries contain upwards of fifty square miles, and Gov¬ 
ernment has an equal right with the village to all jungle land, with power to appro- 
priate any that may be required; while the villagers are allowed to increase culti¬ 
vation if Government do not object. This assumption on the part of proprietors 
is of very late date, and on every occasion when brought to my notice I have re-, 
fuped to recognise it.’’ 
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On the British occupation, it was found that considerable sum 
of money and tracts of land had been 
Reyenue free grants. granted by the Nep&lese to temples and 

individuals, and no small portion of the work of settlement was the 
investigation of these revenue-free tenures. The broad principle on 
which the greater portion of the claims was decided, was that only 
those for which grants of the Chand Rajas of Kumaon or grants 
of the NepSl Rajas under the red seal, were forthcoming should 
be upheld. Besides these, other grants were made from the pro¬ 
ceeds of the transit duties, and on the abolition of those duties the 
payment was continued pending the results of an investigation 
into the character and validity of the grants.^ In 1819, Mr. Traill 
forwarded a list of lands and villages held in assignment to tem¬ 
ples in Kumaon for religious purposes,^ known under the name 
of g^ntli and those assigned to individuals and known as mud/L 
The gdnth villages then numbered 973 and contained one-fifteenth 
of all the arable land in the province, and the mudji villages num¬ 
bered 175 with an area of 3,000 S&fo or one-seventieth of the total 
culturable area. The largest revenue-free estate held by an indi¬ 
vidual was valued at a revenue of Rs. 1,000 a year, but many of 
the old estates and grants had been resumed by the Nepdiese, and 
by 1823, some 150 villages had been added to the revenue-roll, 
the greater number of which had been surreptitiously concealed 
by the connivance of the executive officers of the Nepalese gov¬ 
ernment, The pensions chargeable on the revenues of the pro¬ 
vince amounted to Rs. 21,670 a year, of which Rs. 2,152 were 
from former governments, in perpetuity to Religions establishments, 
and Rs. 348 for life to individuals. Rs. 9,600 were granted for 
life to individuals by the British Government and Rs. 9,570 as 
military invalid allowances. At Mr. Batten’s settlement, the gunih 
amounted to Rs. 13,455 hisia in Kumaon alone, of which 2,230 
bids were within villages assessed to revenue and the remainder 
in villages altogether free of revenue. Of these, parganahs Katoli 
and Mahryuri belonged to the sadabart grants, of which an account 
has been given under Garhwal. The mudfi lands comprised 2,913 
Wm, of which 531 formed part of revenue-paying villages and the 
remainder were contained in 93 separate villages. These grantees 
* To Goyernment, dated lath June, 1816. - To Board, dated 20tTi May, 1819. 
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were for the most part Brahmans of the Sh^stri, Joshi, Pantj, Pande^ 
Tiwari and Upreti clans, who still furnish a great proportion of the 
officials in Kumaon. The gM and mudfi grants in Kumaon were 
closely examined in 1855-56 and Government sanction was obtained 
to all that were upheld. The result at the settlement was that there 
^ere 444 ginth or temple holdings, which if assessed to revenue 
would yield Es- 8,447 per annum on 9,476 hUis of cultivation. 
The mudfi grants are 92 in number aggregating 3,297 lisis, which 
if assessed to land-revenue would yield Bs. 3,412 per annum, but 
these are exclusive of the saddhart pattis above mentioned. 

The administration of each mahdl or estate separately assessed 
to revenue, and which may consist of one 
Village administration. villages or hamlets, rested with the 

padhdn. He was the ministerial executive officer of the village, and 
is entrusted with the collection of the land-tax from his coparceners,, 
and with the supervision of their simple police arrangements,* 
The fiscal officers intermediate between the padhdn and the 8tate^ 
and known as kamins^ thokddr^ bdi has^ and saydnasp at one time 
played an important part in the revenue administration of 
these districts, and their existence is still felt in the levying of 
certain, dues which belonged to their offices now partly abolished* 
IJie land assessed to revenue was’under the Gorkhdli government 
assigned as jdeddd for the support of troops, and the coHection of 
the revenue was intrusted to the commandants of the different 
regiments. As these officers, from their military duties, could sel¬ 
dom be present for any length of time in their respective assign¬ 
ments, they were under the necessity of employing deputies; and, as 
the most simple and economical plan, intrusted the details of assess¬ 
ment and collection to some one of these principal landholders whom? 
they made responsible for the amount of the revenue assessed on the 
assignment. Hence arose the middlemen that we have mentioned 
both in Kumaon and in Garhwal. Neither hamins nor thokddr^ 
possessed any rights in the soil over which they exercised authority 
beyond w'hat they derived from their ap¬ 
pointment,^ Their office was to collect from 
ascertain number of villages the fixed demand and for which they 
f themselves answerable. They retained their situation only 
dated 22nd Janoar/^ 1817. 


KaiMs, 
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during pleasure, and under the former governments appear to have 
been changed almost every year. They were, however, almost in¬ 
variably chosen from amongst the principal padhdns of the par- 
ganah, for a portion of which they engaged; and in consideration of 
the local influence possessed by them, the choice usually fell on one 
of the family of the old kamins. The kamins in turn appointed one 
of the proprietors of each village under the designation of padhdn 
to levy and account to them directly for the demand on his village. 
These again were removable at the will and pleasure of the kamvn. 
The influence, however, once obtained in an ofSce of this import¬ 
ance generally led to its continuance in the same family even when 
the individual holder was changed, and in some instances the kamins 
themselves succeeded in obtaining the grant on the usual terms, an 
arrangement which led to the appointment of under kamins such 
as are found in some parganahs. As a consideration for the res¬ 
ponsibility entered into by the kamins^ they received under the 
name of kamincMri either a small portion of land to hold free of 
revenue, or a remission of revenue, but at no specified or fixed per¬ 
centage. They were also authorised to collect from each village 
in excess of the State demand a small gift or due {nazardnd^ 
varying in its rate in diflferent parganahs from three annas to one 
rupee per village. They were also entitled to some trifling dues 
on all marriages occurring within their circles. 

The padMn like the kamin derived no rights from inheritance. 
He simply collected from his coparceners and tenants the demand 
_ „ and passed it on to tlie kamin. and as a com- 

Padhim, ^ ^ t . 

pensation enjoyed dues of an exactly similar 
nature. He held one field free of revenue and received certain per¬ 
quisites^ at marriages and births, which were called padhdnchdri. 
The nomination of the padRdns was for the most part vested in the 
kamins^ but as with themselves the tendency was to keep the oflice 
in one family and in some cases the right to act as padMn became 
hereditary. No gradation of rank existed between the padMn and 
the cultivator. As the country from its mountainous character pre¬ 
sents within a large area but a small portion of culturable land, the 
villages are therefore small and only occasionally consist of more than 

1 Hak padhdnchdri was first recorded at the triennial settlement. To Board, 
dated 14th March, i 821* 
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fifteen honseSj or yield a revenue of more than Rs. 150 a year. Taking 
the two districtSj the average number of houses is about fivej and the 
average land-revenue less than twenty rupees a year. Such small 
communities cannot afford from their poverty a constitution similar 
to those that exist amongst the village communities of the 
plains. 

The power granted to the Icamins^ as is the natural result in 
similar eirenmstanoes all over the world, 
Abase of power. abused by them. Gradually, finding 

themselves uncontrolled and the power of distributing the patti 
assessment over each village entirely in their hands, to arrange as 
they liked, they set at nought the village assessment directed to be 
formed by the Nepalese Government. This was not difficult, as 
there was no one resident on the spot who had the power or the 
inclination to enforce the orders of the supreme power. The ruin 
of the padhdns ensued, and they were severally ousted from their 
situations, as soon as former extortions left them unable to comply 
with further demands. By the responsibility abovementioned many 
of the lesser Tcamins and thohddrs also were ruined and sunk into 


obscurity, but this circumstance only tended to increase the power 
and means of the other h amhis^ to whose pattis the villages of the 
ruined landholders were immediately added. As already noticed, 
the proprietary right of only a few villages is generally vested in 
the iamin; on the remaining villages included in his patti he has 
no claim except for his dues. The first blow against the usurpation 
of the ham{n$ was struck at the first triennial settlement when the 
village proprietary body was, as a rule, admitted to engagements. 
But even at the second triennial settlement, in 1821, it was found 
that the remembrance of their former power enabled the kamins to 
extort with impunity, on various pr et ences, sums of money from the 
village padhdns m excess of the land^revenue; until his exact dues 
were eventually reduced and he was expressly forbidden to interfere 
in the collection of the revenue in any villages not his own property. 

Such was the machinery for collecting the revenue found at the 


British occupation. 

were limited 


British occupation of Kumaon. Mr* Traill 
transferred this duty to the padhdns^ and the 
to interference jn matters of police. In lieu 
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of the former numerous dues, certain fixed fees were established. 
As ministerial oflBicers, they were removeable for neglect or miscon¬ 
duct, but in consideration of the influence possessed by the families 
from which they had been selected, the oflflce was nominally conti¬ 
nued to one of its members. They were required to report 
offences and casualties, also the deaths of individuals dying 
without heirs on the spot, together with an account of the 
property left unclaimed by such individuals. The search for 
stolen property and the seizure of offenders devolved on them. 
They were also expected to collect the coolies and supplies 
{harddisk) indented for on the public service from the villages 
under their charge, and they assisted at all inquests made by the 
patwaris within their pattis. 

At Mr. Batten’s settlement in 1840 these thokddrs were of 
Settlement of 1848. two kinds 

First those who were merely entrusted with the charge of the police in a 
certain number of villages* who were paid by a fee of one rupee on the marriage 
of the daughter of each village padhdn, and a leg of every goat killed by the 
padhdm within their jurisdiction, and who, if they could prove the receipt of such 
a payment from the commencement of the British rule were entitled by the law 
to receive dnes through the from the village, amounting altogether to about 

three per cent, on the land-revenue. Secondly, there were those thokddrs or greater 
saydnas^ who were heads of the proprietary families, whose ministerial duties in 
reporting offences and casualties, were the same as those of the former class; but 
who, being descendants of great grantees and officers of the Grorkhali time, or that 
of the Garhw&l Bijas, possessed much greater inSuence, who often, in the course 
of the different settlements, engaged with Government for whole sets of villages, 
sometimes for a whole patti (as in Eaurhiya and Sila) and whose remimer* 
ation for ministerial offices thus became mixed up with their saydmchdri and kls^ 
sahddri rights; and who often possessed decrees of court showing the proprietary 
division into shares of certain sets of villages between them and their relations, 
at the same time that the villagers themselves possessed their own padkdns^ hold¬ 
ing separate revenue engagements, hut together with the villagers acknowledging 
the right of the say ana to receive a larger sum as saydnachdH dues, than those 
granted to ordinary thokddrs in one or more of the villages included within the 
ihokddri leases, those saydnas and their brethren possessed without opposition the 
lands, and the tenantry, though often hereditary and not removable at will, 
cultivated such portions only as might be assigned to them by the pro¬ 
prietor, and paid kUt or a share of produce, commonly one-third or a moderate 
money rent called sirihi^ and in some few parts of the country, chiefly towards 
the Tarai, a certain rate per plough; all these payments being exclusive 
of Met, daeidrt nazardna, sdgpdt, and other offerings usually made to superiors in 
the hills.” 
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During the settlement it was found to be a matter of difficulty 
in many cases to determine the position of 
Disputes as r g thokddri families. In places the Ichdya^ 

har or occupancy cultivator often asserted his right to be recorded 
in the rent-roll as a sharer in the land and not unfrequently as 
tMtwdn or proprietor, and as such resisted the claims of any person 
to the proprietary right in the village, declaring the decrees of 
court and the ancient Gorkhali and Rajas’ grants had merely 
reference to the position of the thoMdr or saydna as the fiscal and 
judicial administrator of the district. As far as possible all the 
profits derived by the say ana were commuted to a fixed money 
payment, each village being allowed its own fadMn or head-man 
who engaged with Government separately on behalf of the sharers 
Though originally a sort of land-agent managing the assignments 
made in favour of the military commanders, in process of time 
prescription gave the thokdar a colour of right which Government 
acknowledged and further made its enforcement legal. 

A few instances will show the character of the collections made 


Character of dues. 


by the saydnas and sharers (hissahddrs) in 
different parts of GarhwSl, in addition to 


the land-revenue and which were commuted in 1840: — 


In the village of Mangu-Kharnoli in patti Talla Nagpur the person who col¬ 
lected the revenue and made engaement'j with Government on behajf of the 
sharers (mdlguadr) had an assignment of two Hsis (about two acres) of land and 
also received a timdsha (five equal one rupee) on the marriage of every occupan¬ 
cy-tenant's daughter and a leg of every goat killed. Hissahddri dues consisted 
in the payment by each khdyakar to the sharer within whose share the kkdyakar 
cultivated of four timdskas on the marriage of his daughter and a leg of every 
goat killed. The four sharers in the village also received from their hhdijahars; 
one, 88 seers of rice and the same quantity of barley, a second, 84 seers of each 
grain; a third 72 seers of each grain and the fourth received 80 seers of each kind 
of grain annually in addition to the rent of the land. Owing to the relationship 
of the sharers there were no thoMdri dues in this village. In village Bariy un in 
patti Sila the thokddri dues accrued from the payment of eight tmdsha» by each 
khdyakar on his daughter’s marriage, a leg of every goat killed and a seer of ghi 
or clarified butter and a joint annual contribution from the village of one rupee 
as nafiardna or present and sixteen seers of grain. There were no hissahddri dues 
distinct from these. The mdiguzat had three ndlis of land and received eight 
timdshas on the marriage of each villager’s daughter, a leg of every goat killed 
and a seer of ghi in SIwan. As the goats are usually killed at a temple and the 
officiating priest gets the head and breast, there is little left to the owner. In the 
small village of Sonwara “PaUa in patti Badalpor the thokdar received from 
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each sharer eight iimushas on the marriage of his daughter, a leg and rib of every 
goat killed and two timdshas annnally as nusarrfna, while the inhabitants made 
a joint annual contribution of 64 seers of grain. The sharer who acted as padhdn. 
received similar marriage fees from his co-sharers and similar dues on goats killed 
and also held ten ndlia of land.^ 

As police ofiBcers the saydnas and hamins were soon fonnd to 

be worse than useless, and owino: to their 

Abolition of duties, . ■. i ^ , rr 

universal habit of letting off criminals for 

a bribe and their appointment taking away the village responsi¬ 
bility for the prevention of crime, on the joint representation of 
Sir John Strachey and Sir Henry Kamsay, then in charge of 
Knniaon and Garhw41, the kamins were relieved of all police duties 
in 1856. At the revision of settlement in Garbwal, those who could 
not be upheld in their appointment were removed, while those who 
remained were paid, in lieu of irregular cesses, at the rates of three, 
six, and ten rupees per cent, on the Government demand, according 
to the nature of the rights established. This sum is entered in the 
record-of-rights and collected with the land-revenue and then paid 
over to the In his report on the current Kumaon settle¬ 

ment Sir H. Bamsay writes :— 

** Since that time (1856) I have been compelled to change my views. The 
people have altered so much that it was absolutely necessary to retain thokidrs as 
far as possible to ensure the due performance of police duties on the part of pa- 
dhdns^ and I saw that the abolition of the office of ihokddr would be highly unpo¬ 
pular with the mass of the people. In the course of appeals I had to go through 
nearly all the claims to ihokddri decided by Mr. Traill, and in my opinion the order 
which reduced their dues to three per cent, on the land-revenue was never acted 
on, except in the case of small ihokddrs. The chief ihokddrs never came into court, 
as ia those times they made their cultivators do what they liked. At Mr. Batten’s 
settlement the ihokddrs in many instances recorded very heavy payments in the 
village papers. Others relying on their grants felt it unnecessary to record their 
dues at all.” 

It was accordingly determined with the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment that some of the more important men should receive ten per 
cent, on the revenue and some six per cent, as in Garhw’al, on all 
villages in which their right to receive dues was ascertained at 
Mr. Batten’s settlement, and that three per cent, should be given to 
all whose names were in thohddri leases if they w^ere upheld 
amongst those who were descended from men in office at the con- 

^ This much is sufficient to show the general nature of these dues ; for further 
details the reader is referred to J. H. Batten’s Settlement Report, page 134, 
* See Whalley, 39, 46; Batten II, S. B. 633j Beckett lO. 
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quest. These dues were deducted from the revenue of the village 
affected, so that no alteration of the assessment was necessary and 
the amount ( Bs, 2,156) was paid really by Government. 

The padhdn is the lamharddr or mdlgtizdr of the plains. As 
defined by Traill, he is the village ministerial 
Padhdn. oflScer intrusted ’ with the collection of the 

Government demand and with the supervision of the police of hia 
village and is remunerated with assignments of land {padMn-hhangi^ 
jethunda),ov money: this remuneration is known as hak^padhdniy 
padhdn-chdri. He collects the revenue agreeably to their several 
quotas from his co-sharers and pays also the revenue due from his 
own share. Uncultivated lands which may not have been divided 
amongst the sharers are also managed by the padhdn^ who accounts 
for the proceeds to his fellow-proprietors. There is no hereditary 
right or claim to the office, but, as a rule, the son succeeds his 
father,unless incapable from youth, or want of talent, in which cases 
the sharers are called upon to appoint another pacZAai? from amongst 
themselves. As a rule, he resides in the village and is removeable 
for inefficiency, malversation or at the requisition of the majority 
of the sharers. In former times he was paid by dues leviable from 
the cultivators similar to those paid by him to the Jcandn or saydna, 
such as fees on marriages and portions of every goat killed in the 
village, grain, ghi and the like. These dues were the cause of much 
litigation^ and the opportunity caused by the recent revision of the 
land-revenue has been seized to place these matters on a better 
footing. They have now been commuted to a money payment of 
twenty-five per cent, on the revenue. In regard to the appoint¬ 
ment of padhdns^ the principles now adopted are that the padhdn 
must be a shareholder in the village and, where possible, a resident. 
Where the padhdn is a non-resident he appoints a muhhtydr or 
deputy and if he be sole proprietor he appoints a resident khdyakar^ 
denominated a ghar-’padhduy for the performance of police duties, 
who is always removable by the district officer. As few padhdm 
as was possible, compatible with efficiency, were appointed in 
Garhw^l, and the dignity of the office has been considerably 
enhanced. In Kumaon, as a rule, also only one padhdn was allowed, 
but where the M&ra and Phartiydl feud existed, one was allowed for 
each faction (dAarra), or, where a large number of cultirating-pro- 
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prietors existed, one for each caste. Where padMn^cJidri land 
existed in suflScient quantity, that was the only remuneration 
allowed. Where there was not enough or none at all, five per cent, 
on the revenue was allowed from co-sharers. Under the old 
arrangements certain perquisites were demandable by proprietors 
from their tenants under the name malikdna^ which were much 
of the nature of the dues paid to padhdns and Jcamins. The per¬ 
quisites of this class were commuted for sums equivalent to from 
one-fourth to the entire amount of the Grovemment demand, to the 
great relief of all. 

There are four kanungos in Grarhwal and five in Kumaon. 

Kinangos They were formerly known as daftarisy and 

under both the Native and Grorkhali Govern¬ 
ments performed duties corresponding closely to those of ihe tah- 
sildars of the plains. They are thus alluded to in a grant made 
by Amar Singh Th&pa in 1869 Sam. (1832 A.D) quoted^ by 
Mr. TraillWhereas Kazi Amar Singh has favourably repre¬ 
sented that the said dafiaris have been most zealous in the dis¬ 
charge of their duties, in conciliating the tenants, in collecting the 
rents, in recalling the cultivators who had fled to the plains, in 
restoring the cultivation and population of deserted villages, in pre¬ 
paring and keeping up the revenue accounts and records, and in 
obedience to orders, we accordingly authorize them to collect the 
dnstoor duftree from the lands included in the assignments to three 
battalions and three Captains, according to the receipts, and in 
excess of the revenue of the said lands.’^ On the British occupa¬ 
tion,* the office of kamingo in Kumaon was found divided amongst 
two families, one of Chaudhris and one of Joshis ; the former was 
represented by M&na and Nar4yan and the latfcer by Ratanpati, 
Trilochan and Ramkishan. The parganahs had not hitherto been 
distributed amongst them, and the duties were performed jointly, 
each being aided by deputies known as likhwdrs. Practically, 
however, the Dwarah4t Chaudhris furnished k^niingos for Pali 
and Bdrahmandal ; the Dhaniya Joshis, one for Shor and one for 

^ To Commissioner, dated 2nd April, 1816 ; to Board, dated 18th October^ 
1816 ; from Roard, dated 19th January, 1819 ; to Board, dated 9th March, 2819 ; 
from Board, dated 11th May, 1819. ® Under the former Governments these 

men exercised considerable authority, Kama and Dharni, the old Garhwal 
kanuuaos, were executed by the Gorkhalis for holding traitorous correspondence 
with Sudarslian bah. Their heirs received %jdgir worth 1212 GA Rs.ses9l>9 Fd, 
Bs. 


64 
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Chaugarkha, and the Jijhar Joshis, one for Kali Kumaon; and all 
acted generally as collectors of the land-revenue, writers and 
record-keepers. They were formerly remunerated by lands held 
in tenure of service and also received half an anna in the rupee on 
the revenue, from which they paid their deputies in each parganah 
to look after the collections and the cultivation. These lands were 
frequently resumed and again restored by the former Governments. 
The ndnkdr lands were assessed^ at Rs, 1,979 in 1819 and were 
brought on the revenue-roll and a monthly allowance of twenty-five 
rupees was granted instead to each of the kandngos. The first 
patwaris were entertained and paid from the surplus revenues of 
these resumed lands, and as the revenue increased other patw&ris 
were appointed who performed duties somewhat similar to those 
formerly intrusted to the kanfingos and their deputies. The latter, 
however, appear merely to have kept up lists of villages and the 
names of headmen or padhdns, whilst the patw4.ris have gradually 
become a sort of local sub-tahsildar. The office of kantinoro was 

O 

considered hereditary so far that the succession remained in one 
family, but both the former Governments and the British authorities 
have always exercised their discretion of selecting the most capable 
member of a family for the ojBfice without reference to claims of 
birth or seniority. In 1829, the kanungos were invested with 
powers to try civil suits, but these were withdrawn in 1839 and 
now but little use is apparently made of their services beyond such 
miscellaneous duties as the Assistant Commissioner can assign them. 
The present men are, however, better educated than their prede¬ 
cessors and can be profitably employed in keeping up the settle¬ 
ment record like their brethren in the plains. 

There were no oflioers of the description known as mirdahas in 

persons at all similar are the melddrs^ who 
were found in some of the larger parganahs ; these may be called 
the hereditary tahsil chaprisis or messengers of the parganah in 
which their ancestors were originally fixed as such by former Rijas 
and where they then received grants of lands in payment of their 
services. These lands were resumed under the last Government; 

^To Government, dated 27th August, 1819; to Government, dated 21st May, 
1821 ; from Government, dated 1st January, ISIS* from Government, dated lUth 
October, 1819; from Government, dated 23rd July, 1822, 
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tile mtlddrSy however, being allowed to engage for them as proprie¬ 
tors ; some were employed as temporary peons, a practice which was 
for some time followed in Pali where their services were accepted in 
the collection ; and while on such duty they were entitled to their 
food from the villages to which they were sent, agreeably to an¬ 
cient usage; no talabdna or process-fee was in such cases authorized 
or levied; many of the melddrs have been permanantly brought on 
the establishment as paid cliapr&sis of the various tahsils, and in 
this manner their services are utilised. 

Under the former governments, village or other patwaris or ,, 

_ accountants were unknown, but in large 

P&twAris. 

parganahs like Ganga SaMo, Badh&n and 
Nagpur Garhwal there were local deputies of the daftaris or k4nan- 
gos called lekhwirs who performed similar, duties. They may be 
considered under-kanungos, as from the extent of their charge, the 
whole accounts of which were kept by them, it was impossible for 
them to enter into any minute village detail. In otiher pattis, these 
accounts were kept by the hamin or saydna. The lekhwdrs were 
remunerated from the half anna cess on the revenue collected by 
the daftaris. On the abolition of this cess at the conquest, the 
lekfmdra were left without emjdoyment and no one was appointed 
to perform the duties previously entrusted to them. On settling 
the resumed kdndngo lands in 1819, Mr. Traill found a surplus of 
nearly Rs. 500, which he recommended should be devoted to the 
establishment of patwaris, at a salary of five rupees a month, in nine 
of the principal parganahs and that the principle should be recog¬ 
nised that any surplus from these resumed lands should be utilised 
in the extension of the measure to the remaining parganahs.^ 
Both of these proposals were sanctioned by Government. At the 
second triennial settlement, it was found that without the aid of the 
patwaris not one-fourth of the newly reclaimed lands could have been 
brought on the revenue-roll and the evident advantage which^had 
accrued from their appointment recommended the extension of the 
measure to three other parganahs.^ The records of the kanungos 
were imperfect and incomplete as those officers had always remained 
at head-quarters, and, for the local knowledge of the assets and 

1 To Board, dated 27 th August. 1819 ; from Board, dated 19th October, 
1819. ® To Board, dated 2ist May, 1821 ; to Board, dated 23iid August, 

1SS2 ; to Board, dated IStli August, 282S. 
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capabilities of eacli village, trusted to the reports of their deputies 
who resided in the parganahs. By the absorption of the smaller 
parganahs in the larger ones to which they formerly belonged, the 
number was reduced to fourteen and the arrangement now made 
provided onepatw^ri for each of the larger parganahs. In 1825, a 
further addition was made, the cost of which was met by a reduction 
of the tabsil establishment, and in 1830, the measure was extended 
to the whole province. At this time, there were over seven 
thousand estates on the revenue-roll in the two districts. In many 
of them the land-revenue was less than five rupees a year and the 
proprietor was the only cultivator. To ensure the collection of 
such a detailed assessment, peons had hitherto been stationed in 
each parganah to look after the cultivation and collect the revenue, 
so that the new measure was only the substitution of what may be 
called a better class of peons, without the official title, for many 
educated and respectable persons were found ready to undertake 
the duties of a patwdrri who would have considered it a degradation 
to wear the badge of a peon. Thirty patwaris were added to the 
establishment and the expense was met by a corresponding reduc¬ 
tion in the number of peons.^ The establishment now consisted 
of sixty-three patwaris, giving on an average one to every 120 
villages and to every Rs. 3,300 of revenue, and costing at Rs. 5 a 
month Rs. 315 a month. Their duties were first the collection of 
the revenue ; second, the measurement of villages under instruc¬ 
tions from the court; third, the prevention of desertion on the part 
of the cultivalors in a village by adjusting quarrels and reporting 
the existence of such quarrels and desertion to head-quarters; 
fourth,' cases of police, apprehension of offenders, report of crimes, 
casualties, suicides and intestate estates, through the tahsildar. 
They are removable for inefficiency or misconduct, and may be 
transferred from one circle to another. 

Previous to Mr. Beckett’s settlement there were 42 patwSris in 
Kumaon each of whom received five rupees a month. These were 
increased to 01 out of the ten per cent, cess on the revenue im¬ 
posed at settlement to pay for district post, education and patwa- 
rfe. Those wholly paid from the cess obtain ten rupees a month, 
an allowance of five rupees a mouth from the same source 
' Board, dated loth February, ISSO. 
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is given to all the old patw&ris who have qualified in survey work. 
Their circles average now about 50 square miles with a revenue 
of Rs. 2,500 a year. In addition to ordinary revenue and police 
duties, they now have to measure land, execute decrees of the civil 
court for ‘possession, look after the repairs of roads, arrange for 
supplies and coolies and report regularly to the head^cfBoe through 
the district post. Their duties with reference to the police have 
been noticed elsewhere, and altogether they are a most useful and 
efficient body of public servants. 

The criminal administration, during the earlier years of British 
rule gave, little trouble in Kumaon. In 1816, Mr. Traill^ 
writes 

** The'small number of ojffences committed in tbis province has rendered the 

criminal police an object of secondary consideration, 
CriminalSadministration. -v 

accordingly no separate report has hitherto been snb- 

mitted to Government on the subject. Murder is a crime almost unknown 
throughout this province, and theft and robbery are of very rare occurrence—a 
remark which applies eg,ually to all offences the ultimate cognizance of which 
would byjthe Regulations rest with the Court of Circuit. From the period of the 
introduction of the British Government into this province the persons confined^ 
for criminaroffences here have never exceeded twelve—the greater part of whom 
have always been natives of the plains. The number of prisoners at present in 
jail amounts to seten of which four are natives of the plains. Under the late 
Government^ the punishment of offences of a petty nature formed a source of 
revenue, all cases of infringement of caste, assault, fornication, adultery, abuse, 
&c., were made subject to fines and the cognizance of such offences and levy of 
the fines were farmed out in separate divisions or districts to the best bidder. 
Crimes of a serious nature, including murder, theft, to a large amount, killing of 
cows, &c., were reserved for the decision of the principal bhdrdddrs present in the 
province,'^ 

In July, 1817, however, Regulation X of 1817 was enacted to 
provide for the trial of persons charged with the commission of 
certain heinous offences in the Kumaon district and other tracts 
of country ceded to the Hon’ble East India Company by the Rdja 
of Nepal. It applied to Debra Diin, Kumaon and CarhwSl, 
Jauns&r-Bdwar Pundar, and Sandokh and other small tracts of 
country between the Jumna and the Satlaj. By it a Commissioner 
was appointed for the trial of heinous offences subject|]to a*^report 
to the Court of Nizamat Adalat, who passed the final sentence 
which was then carried into effect by the local officer. The-question 

» To Government, dated 16 th February, 1816 , * See Gaz. XI, 626 . 
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regarding tlie extradition of criminals with Nep^l also arose and wa^ 
settled on the basis that only those charged with heinous offences 
and for whose arrest the‘ warrant afforded jytnmd facie evidence 
that they were guilty of the offence imputed, should be delivered to 
the Nep&lese authorities ; otherwise, general usage did not recog¬ 
nize the principle of apprehending or surrendering to a foreign 
power petty delinquents seeking an asylum within our domi¬ 
nions. 

Writing in 1822, TrailP remarks that during the previous 

year there were 65 criminals confined in 
British administration. i i 

the jail, of whom only six were charged 

with heinous offences, and only in three cases were the offenders 
able to escape detection. Affrays of a serious nature were un¬ 
known and even petty assaults were unfrequent. Many robberies 
occurred in the tract along the foot of the hills, but they were per¬ 
petrated by people from the plains who -retired there with their 
booty. The offence of adultery was very common, but it seldom 
formed a subject of complaint in court unless accompanied by the 
abduction of the adulteress. Infanticide prevailed amongst cer¬ 
tain BAjput families in Garhwal, but these fled from the district 
on its conquest by the Gorkhalis, and since then no cases had 
occurred. The suicide of females was and is still common. 

The commission of this act,*’ Traill writes, “ is rarely found to have arisen 
from any immediate cause of quarrel, hut is commonly ascribable solely to the 
disgust of life generally prevalent among these persons. The hardships and 
neglect to which the females in this province are subjected will sufficiently 
account for this distaste of life as, with a trifling exception, the whole labor of 
the agricultural and domestic economy is left to them, while food and clothing 
are dealt out to them with a sparing hand. Suicide is never committed by males, 
except in cases of leprosy, when, as in other parts of India) the leper sometimes 
huries himself alive. Deaths from mid beasts axe very frequent; they pro¬ 
bably do not fall short of one hundred annually. Complaints against individuals 
for sorcery and witchcraft were very common indeed; an infatuated belief in the 
existence of such power, pervading the whole body of the inhabitants of this 
province. All cases of unusual or sudden sickness and mortality are immediately 
ascribed to witchcraft, and individuals are sometimes murdered on suspicion of 
having occasioned such calamities.” 

Applications to the court on the subject of caste were numer¬ 
ous, due doubtless to the fact that under former governments, 

* To QoTcrament (^Political Department), dated 16 th May, 1821 : Stat. 
Bep, p. 4 *. 
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the cognizance of cases involving deprivation of caste was confined 
to the goveram'eut court. This description of the people during 
the earlier years of our rule is confirmed by the testimony of an 
officer who visited Kamaon charged with the special duty of 
inijuiry into the administration of justice. 

Mr. Giyn was deputed to Kamaon in 1822 to hold a sessions 
^ ^ of jail delivery and to report on the police 

and criminal administration. His report^ 
is full and interesting and confirms the account already given by 
Traill. There was a general absence of heinous crime of every 
description, and the few gang robberies that were reported, took 
place in the strip of country lying along the southern frontier, 
and more particularly within the jurisdiction of the authorities of 
the plains districts. Disputes regarding women were the most 
fruitful cause of complaint, and the ready attention given to 
these cases by the authorities without doubt prevented the occur¬ 
rence of more serious crime. In consequence of suggestions made 
in this report it was ordered that forced labour for the carriage of 
goods should cease, and that inquests should be held in all cases 
of sudden death, a precaution rendered necessary by the number 
of deaths reported as due to the attacks of wild animals, snake¬ 
bites, suicides and accident. In 1824, the number of deaths attri¬ 
buted to these causes was 237. Attention was also drawn to 
several other matters requiring reform. In the resolution on the 
report made by Mr. Glyn, the Government of India also bear 
testimony to the success of Mr. Traill’s administration and the 
entire fulfilment of the sanguine anticipations of his peculiar 
fitness for the important duties he then fulfilled;^ and in 1825, in 
consideration of the judgment and zeal with which he discharged 
the duties of Commissioner, he was authorised to draw the full 
pay of a Judge and Magistrate.® 

Amongst the customs of the country which were now abolished 

., _ , two deserve special mention: the right to 

Adultery: slavery. ^ « t 

slay an adulterer and the sale of human 

beings, children and grown up persons, as slaves. The former was 

prohibited by a Resolution^ in 1819 which runs. 

^ From Nizamat Adalat, dated 24th January, 1824. s Govern- 

^lent, dated 39th December, 1822, ® Government, dated 17th August, 

182S. * 2€th August, 
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« Whereas it appears that, agreeably to the former usages ana customs 
existing in Kumaou, it was allowable to the husband of an adulteress to take the 
life of the adulterer * * *, Be it known that such practice is hereby declared 
unlawful and is prohibited accordingly: and it is hereby ordained that any person 
who, in opposition to this prohibition, shall hereafter take the life of an adulterer, 
will, on conviction before a court of justice, be liable to suffer death* Be it 
known, however, that according to the laws of the British Government a husband 
is entitled to redress against the adulturer on application to the Commissioner ; 
such adulterer being liable to punishment for his offence on conviction before a 
court of justice.” • 

This will explain the prevalence of complaints of this nature 
in the local courts and the necessity there was for attending to 
them to prevent graver crimes. 

The sale of children and grown up persons which had arisen 
during a long period of misrule and oppression had formally 
received the sanction of the previous governments who levied a 
duty on the export of slaves. This duty was abolished at the con¬ 
quest, but the practice itself was too deep-rooted to be at once 
eradicated. In 1822, Mr. Glyn wrote® to the Commissioner 
The practice of selling children and grown up persons by inha¬ 
bitants of this province amongst one another or into the hands of 
strangers is still in a mitigated degree continued, [though I am 
aware of your anxious endeavours to abolish this barbarous prac¬ 
tice.” The Bhotiyas on the north and the Pathdns on the south 
were the principal customers. The Government considered that 
no action was necessary in the shape of enactments and rules for 
the suppression of the traffic in children; that the natural affections 
of the parents might safely be relied upon as a remedy against a 
resort to this course, except as a relief to themselves and children 
in times of extreme distress. As the prosperity of the province 
and the comfort of the people increased, so, it might be hoped, this 
practice would diminish and eventually cease, at the same time 
the sales of wives by tbeir husbands, of widows by the heirs and 
relations of the deceased and of children to be taken out of the 
country chiefly for the purpose of being made household slaves, 
were forbidden and made penal. But slavery in the form in which 
it existed continued and flourished, and as late as 1837 the Com- 
nussion^ reported thus:— 

' To Commissioner, datea 5th July, 1822; to Comnussioner, dated 24th 
Jmnsmyf 1825; from Government, dated 5th June, 1823. 
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Slavery in Kamaon appears to be hereditary. The classes of slaves are 
distinguishable into household slaves and slaves kept for the cultivation of the 
land, the former, Khasiya Rajputs, the latter Dams. This state of bondage would 
seem to have existed from a very remote period. The slaves are dependent upon 
their owners for food, lodging and clothing, and for the discharge of marriage 
expenses. The purchase or temporary engagement of such persons for carrying 
on cultivation as well as the purchase of females for prostitution are still com¬ 
mon and have never been prohibited. Such transactions are acconipanied by a 
deed of sale. The recognition of slavery by the courts is confined to the sale of 
individuals by their parents. Claims for freedom or servitude are heard like 
other suits.” 


Thus we see that Mr. Traill’s administration had its dark side 
amid much that was bright. Slavery was extinguished merely 
by refusing to permit suits for the restoration of slaves or for the 
enforcement of slavery to be brought in our courts. The prohi-» 
bition of slavery in its first form was followed by the abolition of 
mti in 1829. In 1837, Colonel Go wan, the Commissioner, reported 
that murder and theft are yet rare amongst the people, and although 
crime has increased since 1821, yet the total number of criminals 
confined in jail on the first of January, 1837, numbered only 142, 
of whom 28 were convicted of gang robbery in the tract along 
the foot of the hills and were natives of the plains. Complaints on ' 
account of injuries received by sorcery and applications in caste 
matters were, however, still very numerous.^ 

During the same year, however, Mr. Bird records liis opinion 
that it was universally believed that crime 
was less infrequent than had been generally 
supposed, and that in the Tarai especially banditti were allowed to 
roam about as they wished. This matter of the presence of armed 
bands of robbers in the tract skirting the foot of the hills was one 
of old standing. From very early times the forests and fastnesses 
of the lower hills afforded a safe retreat to the broken followers of 


Banditti in the lowlands. 


the different petty States who quarrelled and fought and rose and 
disappeared during the breaking up of the Mughal empire. Tho 
former governments, finding that there were no existing means of 
putting a stop to the depredations of these banditti, took the leaders 
of each gang into their employment and authorised them to levy 
certain dues on all merchandise passing through; the lessees ©ngag- 
ing on their part to keep up the chauMdS^i (watch and ward) of 
J Report dated 17th March, 1837. 


65 
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the borders and indemnify traders for any losses by plunder- On 
the first establishment of the Gorkh&li Government in Kumaon, it 
was resolved to dispense with these Heri and Mewdti watchmen, 
and parties of troops were detailed for the duty of patrolling the 
roads, but the attempt proved unsuccessful, and the repeated com¬ 
plaints of merchants who sustained loss at the hands of the low¬ 
land robbers induced the Gorkhdli Government to have recourse 
to the old system.^ At the British occupation, the descendants of 
the original lessees, though they could no longer be called leaders 
of banditti, were formidable by the numbers of their followers, and 
owing to this difficulty were permitted to retain their offices. This 
difficulty was further heightened by the disputes between the 
officers administering the plains districts and Mr. Traill regarding 
the boundaries between the hills and plains and the frequent trans¬ 
fer of the Tarai from the jurisdiction of one to that of the other, of 
which some account has already be given.® 

Mr. Seton, one of the earlier Magistrates of the Moradabad dis¬ 
trict, granted to the Heri and Mewdti lead- 
Heris and Mewatis. , . , , . , ^ , . * > - 

ers certain lands in jagitr; to Ain Ivhan, 

the ild&ah of Kalydnpur containing thirteen villages and subject 
to a land-tax of Rs. 3,000 a year, and to Turab Khdn four villages, 
the grantees engaging to put ah end to all gang-robberies and to 
compensate the owners for any property lost by robbery. A 
regular list of dues was then drawn up and agreed to, and being 
individually very small they were willingly paid by the merchants 
to insure the safety of their property. The charge for exports on 
merchandise per cooly load and on specie per bag ranged, accord¬ 
ing to the place, at from one to two pice and for imports per cooly 
load from one to four annas. A bullock-cart laden with catechu 
and each manufactory paid four annas ; each cattle station or 
paid two pice, and one anna per head, was levied as a grazing tax on 
hill-cattle pastured in the lowlands. In 1817, Ain Kh&n Heri 
had charge of the traffic passing to and from Bhamauri, Kota, and 
Hhikuli with Rudrpur, Chilkiya and Kdshipur and Ami Khfiu 
Mewiti had charge of that passing by the Kdli Kumaon and 
Ohaubhainsi passes with Barmdeo, Bilheri and Pilibhit. Early 
in X818, Mr. Sbakespear, then Superintendent of Police, brought 
^ To Board, Dccemto, 1817- * Qa». 2I—1. 
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this state of affairs to the notice of the Board of Revenue* He 
pointed out the apparently destructive tendency of the system 
recognised in these leases by which a farmer, for the inconsider¬ 
able sum of Es. 8,881 was empowered to establish a number of 
posts along a line of country extending upwards of sixty miles 
between the Bamganga and Sdrda rivers and to levy customs 
apparently almost undefined in tbeir amount on all articles of trade 
with the hills, such duties differing in no respect save their being 
licensed from those restrictions on the transit of commerce which 
the Board had forbidden as arbitrary exactions.*^ The conse¬ 
quence of this remonstrance was that the Board instructed the 
Commissioner to use no efforts for a resettlement of the existing 
leases on their expiry until farther orders, and that the protection 
of the country should be undertaken by a regularly engaged and 
paid establishment There was reason to believe that the respon¬ 
sibility of the leaders for losses by theft and robbery was merely 
nominal, whilst the exactions to which traders were subjected 
under the plea of this nominal protection were not capable of being 
controlled* This advice was partly acted on and military posts 
were established along the frontier, composed of drafts from the 
Kumaon Provincial battallion, whilst the leaders of the chaukid4rs 
were relieved as far as possible of all police duties. On the death 
of Ain Khan, in 1822, his jdff^r was resumed, and Mr. Halhed was 
intrusted with the duty of introducing such measures as might 
ensure the safety of the persons and property of the traders pro¬ 
ceeding to K4shipur or Chilkiya. Provision was to be made by 
the grant of land for Ain Khdn’s family, and to his adherents was 
to be offered every inducement to take to agricultural pursuits by 
the offer of lands on easy terms. No improvement, however, took 
place, and in 1823 Mr. Traill had to call attention to the constant 
dakaitis and highway robberies committed in the strip of country 
lying between the hills and the towns of Najibabad, Nagfna and 
Afzalgarh. From the year 1816, no improvement had taken 
place and the number of G-arhwfili traders who lost their property 
was so great that in 1823 the communications between the hills 
and plains had practically ceased. In 1824, the Collector of 
Moradabad and the Superintendent of the Ddn, retorted by formal 

1 To Board, dated 6th December, 1817 ; -from Board,’ dated 26th Pec€Bil?er, 
isnto Collector, Moradal>ad, dated ith June, 1623. 
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complaints against Mr. Traill’s military police while Kalu’s gang 
of dakaits plundered two of his police-stations^ killing some of his 
men and making off with their arms and accoutrements. 

Although the efforts made to induce the Heris and Mewatis 
to take to agricultural pursuits were in a great measure successful, 
their place iu the Tar4i was soon occupied by Gdjars and other 
banditti from the Du^b and Eohilkhand. Complaints were con¬ 
tinually made to the authorities that organised bands of robbers 
had taken possession of the Tar^i and were preventing the settle¬ 
ment of the. forest tracts and were seriously interfering with the 
trade from the bills. In 1830, Mr. Pidcock, Joint Magistrate of 
Moradabad, brought to the notice of Government the deplorable 
state of the low country caused by the outrages perpetrated by 
these robbers. He showed that between the years 1824 and 1820, 
as compared with the years 1818 to 1822, dakaitis had increased 
from 6 to 25, cases of grievous hurt had risen from 17 to 36, house¬ 
breaking accompanied with violence to the inmates from 2 to 8 
and theft with violence from 12 to 16. On the resumption of the 
j&giT 9 in 1823, pensions, of Rs. 12 a month, were bestowed on 
Tur&b Kh&n and Ghul&m Mahi-nd-din Khan, members of Ain 
Khan’s family and police-stations were established at Bazpur, 
Jaspur, Barhapnra and Kot-kddir with outposts near Kot-kadir, 
at Gulargnji and Patta at a cost of Rs. 6,396 a year. The Jfigir- 
d&rs formerly paid U revenue of Rs. 300 a year and the resumed 
grants now yielded Es. 5,331 a year, making the increase in cost 
to Government of the measure introduced by Mr. Halhed of nearly 
Bs. 3,800 a year. Thus there was an increase in cost and an 
increase of crime. At the same time, the condition of the Heris 
was miserable in the extreme. They still acknowledged the leader¬ 
ship of Yasin Khan and Nasim Khan, sons of Ain Kh4n, and more 
from habit than from the hope of reward attempted to clear the 
forests of dakaits. They slew Ahmad Khan, a noted ringleader, 
and rescued a prisoner from Bul^ki, who even then (in 1830) was 
the terror of the neighbouring districts. 

The example of Kalwa in the Dun and the neighbourhood of 
Hard war was very attractive. In 1824, 
this man with bis Lieutenants Knnwar and 
Bhfii'a, all Gfijars of the Saharanpur district, attacked a police- 
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station and plundered^ a considerable village, and growing bold, 
with impunity, the leader set himself np as a Raja with a follow¬ 
ing of over one thousand men. Mr. Shore of the Dun and 
Mr. Grrindall defeated Kulwa at Kunjah, where Kulwa himself 
was slain with many of his followers. The dispersed banditti 
were followed and driven out of the Dun, took refuge in the tract 
along the foot of the Kumaon hills. An attack on a band of 
pilgrims journeying to HardwSr brought on them Mr. Shore and 
the Sirmor regiment of Gorkhdlis from the Diin, who, after some 
years of patient never-ceasing pursuit, disposed of both Bhfira and 
Eunwar. Their successors as we have seen, still infested the 
tract along the foot of the Kumaon and Garhwal hills of which 
Mr. Bird writes in these terms in 1837:—“ The officers residing 
in the hills have no sort of control over this tract nor any infor¬ 
mation of what passes there * * . For only fonr months in 

the year it is the resort of the hill people and their cattle, and 
through it pass all the tracks by which the commerce of the hills 
and the plains Is carried on. Daring the busy season the banditti 
establish themselves in the forest in overwhelming numbers and 
commit the most fearful atrocities against the merchants passing 
through with goods, the herdsmen from the hills and plains who 
take cattle there to graze, and the inhabitants of the villages and 
towms bordering on the forest. The information that I could obtain 
can have no pretension to statistic accuracy, but the histories that 
were told me of skeletons of human beings being found tied 
to trees and supposed to be the wretched herdsmen whom 
the robbers had bound alive and so left miserably to perish, and 
the accounts of merchants and travellers killed and wounded 
appeared authentic : and the village of Rudrpur was stated by 
the remaining inhabitants to have been rendered from a thriving 
town to a miserable hamlet by the oppression of the robbers.” 
As a remedy for this state of things a special officer was proposed 
with joint jurisdiction with the local authorities over all the bor- 
•dering districts.^ The result of this report was that the whole of 
the Garhwal Bh4bar including taluka Chdndi, and the Kotri 
and Patli Ddns were transferred to Bijnour; parganahs Thakur- 

» Williams Memoir of Dehra Dun, 160. 2 Batten to Govern¬ 

ment, lOth June, 1837. 
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dwSra, Jaspur, Biizpitr and Kashipar with the neighbouring 
Tar&i were transferred to Moradabad and Pilibhit received Ga- 
darpur, Rudrpur and Kilpuri with the adjacent Tardi with the 
condition that no hill men were to be summoned to attend the 
courts of the plains authorities from the middle of April to the 
middle of November in each year and that avenues were to be 
cut through the forest and continually patrolled.^ Another pass¬ 
age of Mr* Bird’s report led to farther inquiries.^ It runs: — 
The system of criminal justice in Kumaon requires also very 
great reformation. I was credibly informed that persons are 
apprehended retained in jail and worked in irons for years on the 
roads not only unsentenced and untried but even without any 
recorded charge.” * * cc jj. jg essential to the due protec¬ 

tion of the people that they should have an appellate authority 
to which they may resort in the immediate vicinity and that the 
Commissioner of Rohilkhand or the Senior Judge of that Division 
would appear to be the most proper selection.” Act X of 1838 
repealed Reg. X of 1817 and affirmed the control and superinten¬ 
dence of the courts of Niz4mat Addlat over the criminal courts of 
Kumaon. Certain powers had already been given to the Nizamat 
Addlat by Reg. VI of 1831, and these were now confirmed and 
the sepoys of the Kumaon local battalion^ (now 3rd Goorkhas) 
were transferred from civil to military employ and duties as guards 
provided for locally. It was finally arranged in 1842 that the 
Bhabar should be annexed to Kumaon, the Magistrates of the 
plains having concurrent jurisdiction to the foot of the hills in so 
far as to warrant their following up and arresting any offender or 
fugitive who might seek shelter within the limits of the tracts 
thus transferred. Rules were also framed under Act X of 1838 for - 
the administration of justice in criminal cases but these were 
superseded by the Criminal Procedure Code, which rules the prac¬ 
tice of all Criminal Courts at the present day. 

There is no regular police in the hills except a few at Almora, 
Naini T&l, Eanikhet and in the Bhdbar, 
and these are not enrolled under the law 

1 From GoTernment, S39, dated 29th January, 1838 and 24th November, 
1838. * From OoTernment, 10th July, 1837. » First raised for 

duties after the conq[uest; to Government, dated 11 th June, 1816. Mr, U. 
MMmagton took charge aa Cornrhissioncr aoth October, 1888, 
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prevailing in the plains. The few peons attached to the courts and 
tahsi'ls perform, with the assistance of the thoMdrs and padMns, 
the duty of apprehending ofiFenders and escorting prisoners. The 
padhdm arrest ofiFenders and report crime to the patw&ris and 
provide for the forwardal of persons charged with heinousjofifences 
for trial. The thoMdra are bound to report crime^ overlooked by 
the padhdna and few oflFences are concealed for the village officials in 
their duty have to make so many enemies that any concealment on 
their part can hardly escape detection. Sir fl. Ramsay writes 

believe our rural police system works better than in any other part of India, 
and it would be most unwise to interfere with it. It has the great merit of being 
cheap, i.e, costs the State nothing (except the BhSbar police) and the absence of 
annoyance and worry inseparable from a paid police is not its smallest recom¬ 
mendation.” 

^ There is no doubt that the present system is best suited to the 
people and the conntry, and it is to be hoped that the desire for 
uniformity which is begotten of blanks in the fair returns in annual 
reports opposite Kumaon and Garhwal will not be allowed to absorb 
these districts and introduce the plains system, which is entirely 
unfitted for them.^ There are lock-ups at Naini Tal and Priori in 
GarhwdI and also in the Bhfibar, but there is only one jail (Almora)* 
By an order of the 3rd May, 1815, the Hon’ble E. Gardner 

was directed to assume the official desig- 
Civil administration. ^ v • « 

nation of Commissioner for the alrairs of 
Kumaon and Agent, Governor-General. Mr. G. W. Traill of the 
Bengal Covenanted Civil Service was appointed as Assistant (8th 
July) and joined on the 22nd Angust, when he was at once intrust¬ 
ed with the administration of Garhwal (10th October), On the 
departure of the Hon’ble E. Gardner (13th April, 1816) Mr. Traill 
was appointed to officiate as Commissioner and was confirmed in 
that office in the following year (1st August). As he did not relin¬ 
quish charge of the province until 1835, the whole of the arrange¬ 
ments made for the administration of both civil and criminal justice 
originated with him or received his sanction.^ In 1821, Mr. Traill 
in one of his letters^ made several proposals for the improvement of 
the administration, and in it occurs this remarkable passage :— 

“ It is probable that mauy of the suggestions have already formed the sub¬ 
ject of legislative enactments, if so, 1 have only to often in excuse that, as the 

^ Traill to Government, dated 27th May, 1821, s See also Gaz,, XI., 

626, * To Board, dated 27th May, 162i. 
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regulations do not extend to this province, I have not been furnished with or seen 
a single regulation for the last six years.” 

This will show more clearly his position as regards Kumaon 
than any description of mine. Mr. Traill was not only adminis¬ 
trator but also legislator for his province, and it will be interesting 
to record his own description of the rnles for civil procedure that 

he thought necessary and sufficient:— 

** The original plaint is now required to be written on an eight anna stamp 
as the investigation and decision of every suit, whatever the amount of the cause 
in action, fall to the cognizance of one court. Some discrimination is used in the 
previous admission ; causes which, from the plaintiff’s own written statement, 
must in the sequel be inevitably nonsuited, are rejected in the first instance, the 
ground for such refusal being recorded on the face of the petition. Cases of this 
nature are confined to objections of limitations of time or jurisdiction. Where 
the suit is admitted, an order of the court of the nature of an ittilanamais fur¬ 
nished to the plaintiff with the view to its being served by himself on the defen¬ 
dant. In three-fourths of the plaints instituted, this process proves sufficient to 
induce a private settlement of the claim. In the event of the plaintiff not 
receiving satisfaction, he returns the original notice into court, w ben the suit is 
regularly fixed for adjudication, and a summons to require the personal attend¬ 
ance of the defendant is issued. After a vivd voce examination of the parties, 
the necessary witnesses on both sides are sent for. In the examination of 
these latter an oath is very rarely administered. This omission does not 
arise from any ignorance on the part of the natives of this province of the 
nature of an oath, as they are on the contrary remarkably sensible of the 
religious obligation and are in consequance generally averse to incurring the res¬ 
ponsibility of an oath. 

Their simplicity of character and common adherence to truth is, however, 
such as to render it extremely easy to elicit the whole truth without recourse to 
this ceremony. An indiscriminate application to it on all occasions is therefore 
uncalled for, and would only tend to weaken its force. Where such may appear 
advisable to the court, or where it may be required by either of the partie.?, 
the witness is always sworn. This is, however, of rare occurrence; and, indeed, 
from the reasons above mentioned, the evidence of any witnesses is seldom re¬ 
quired, as the parties commonly agree wholly in their statements and admissions. 
1^0 licensed law-agents as in the courts below, are allowed to practice here ; but 
parties who may be unable to attend are permitted to appoint any person as their 
agent. This regulation at once precludes all vexatious litigation and prevents 
any unnecessary delays or procrastination by the parties in their proceedings. 
T’romthe date of the summons to the defendant, seldom more than twelve days 
are required for the investigation and decision of the suit; generally the proceed¬ 
ings are completed in even a shorter period; and as no technical forms of plead¬ 
ing are required, the want of experienced vakils proves no inconvenience to 
suitors. Copies of the decree are furnished to either of the parties requiring it on 
an eight-anna stamp being furnished for the purpose. The price of this together 
with that of the paper on which hte original plaint is entered, and with 
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occasional fees to process-servers employed, form the whole costs of a suit in 
this court. 

The non-payment of a debt proceeds here generally from the want of 
means rather than of inclination ; while the existence of the debt itself is corn* 
monly owing to some unforeseen difficulties, and not to any profuseness or want 
of principle on the part of the debtor. Such being the case, the hill-creditor 
seldom proves inexorable, but, after obtaining a decree, he is usually content 
to wait for its gradual liquidation by fixed instalments. Only one sale of real 
property in satisfaction of a decree has yet been made by order of the court.^’ 

“ For a series of years,” Mr. Traill remarks, only one Court, 
the Commissioner’s, existed in the province 

Muusifs appointed. ^ j j* j- x- r • -i 

tor the cognisance and adjudication oi civil 

claims. In this Court no arrears of public business were ever 
known/ From the gross abuses which characterised the native 
Courts under the British Governments, when the administration 
of justice was sold or farmed to the highest bidder, such establish¬ 
ments as at present exist were not in the first instance deemed 
expedient. As, however, a period of fourteen years might be pre¬ 
sumed to have induced some appreciation of our better system, a 
recourse to local tribunals was considered likely to consist with 
the ends of justice and good government; while from the increase 
of wealth and the enhanced value of landed property the gradual 
increase in proportion of litigation which resulted, rendered it in 
some measure necessary. Accordingly eight munsifs were appoint¬ 
ed of whom seven were kamingos and the title Sadr-Amin was 
given to the Court pandit on investing him with civil jurisdiction/ 
Sules were framed in the spirit of Regulation XXIII of 1814 for 
the guidance of these officers, and they continued to exercise the 
functions of Civil Judges in petty causes until 1838, when their 
offices were abolished and other arrangements were made. 

This change was chiefly due to Mr. Bird’s minute on the admi¬ 
nistration of justice in Kuniaon, which recommended the introduc¬ 
tion of what were known as the Assam rules, and that some order 
should be observed in the gradation and powers of the Courts. 

* That this Coart had enough to do may be shown from the fact that 
in 1824 there were :?,790 civil suits instituted of which 1,000 came to decision. 
Of the cases disposed of, si3 were decided in favour of the plaintiff, 278 in 
favour of the defendant, 58 were non-suited, and 339 were compromised. 

* The Sadr-amin for Almora and Birahmandal; the Munsifs for Pali, FhaU 
dakot, Chaugarkha-Gangoli, Sor, Kili Kumaon, Chandpur and Srinagar, Mr. 
Traill tO)k three mouths’ leave preparatory to furlough, 28th October, 1835, and 
was succeeded temporarily by Mr. M. Smith. Colonel Gowan was appointed 
Commissioner, 5th March, 1836, and was succeeded by Mr. Lushingfconiu 1838 .. 
Mr. Batten was appointed to Garhwal, 15th October, \836, with Captain E. Thomas 
as Assistant, and Mr, Phillips in Almora. 
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Act X of 18S8 provided that there should be two districts, Kumaon 
and Garhwal, in each of which were to be stationed one Senior 
Assistant, one Sadr-Amin and one Munsif; the rules for Assam to be 
in force with certain limitations applicable to Kumaon for the admi- 
xdstraiionof civil and criminal justice. In the revenue management, 
the Commissioner had the same powers as the Commissioner in the 
plains, subject to the orders of the Board of Revenue. A Senior 
Assistant was to exercise the same power as a Collector and a 
Junior Assistant the power of a Deputy Collector. From 1836 
to 1838 there was a great change in the administration. Mr. Traill 
was no longer there, and his successor had, perhaps, to pay by the 
most searching investigation into his procedure and the most 
minute instructions for his guidance for the unlimited autocracy 
of the first period. We find it forbidden to hear causes for the 
sale of slaves and purchase of Dorns for agricultural labourers ; 
the use of the ordeal by hot iron in Munsif’s courts in caste cases 
was also abolished as well as suits for losses occasioned by witch¬ 
craft and the jurisdiction assumed over temple lands in Tihri was 
abandoned. All these orders promoted regularity. In 1855, 
revised rules for the guidance of the revenue courts in summary 
and regular suits were introduced and with modifications continue 
in force to the present day.' The Assam rules were superseded 
by the Jhdnsi rules in 1863 and validity was given to their exten¬ 
sion to Kumaon by section 2 of Act XXIV of 1864 from the date 
of their extension until the Act quoted came into operation and 
portions of them providing for the establishment of courts and the 
periods of appeal were to continue permanently in force. It fur¬ 
ther provided for the extension of the law of limitation to Kumaon 
and declared that the Indian Penal Code was in force. It is a 
question,” writes Mr. Whalley, which admits of a doubt whether 
th^ rules prescribed under Act X of 1838 and known as the Assam 
rules do not retain their legal force so far as they overlap or 
cover more ground than is covered by the rules that were designed 
to supersede theoi. They have never been expressly abrogated and 
in matters not provided for by subseijnent legislation, as, for 
Example, the law of mortgage contained in section 8, the courts 
are practically still guided by their provisions.” Section 13 of 
A!ot XXIV of 1864 empowered the Local Government to extend 
i (?i 0. No. 4085, dated Gtb October, 1856, 
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the Oode of Civil Procedure to Jaunsar Bawar and certain tracts^ in 
the Sohilkhand Division which had been removed from the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the tribunals established under the general Regulations and 
Acts, but section 4 distinctly ruled that the proceedings in all civil 
suits in Kumaon and Garhwal should be regulated by the Oode of 
Civil Procedure. No instructions were, however, issued regarding 
other matters, and the courts follow the ancient usage in all cases 
for which there exists no special provision in the Civil Procedure 
Code. The Sadr-amin is not styled a subordinate judge since Act 
XVI of 1868 was not made applicable to Kumaon. Similarly the 
rules for the service of process are based on the lines laid down by 
Mr. Traill as Act XI of 1863 was not extended to Kumaon. Pees 
are levied on all processes, civil, criminal and revenue, and from 
the fund thus raised the process-servers are paid. Similarly neither 
the revenue nor the rent laws of the plains are applicable to Kumaon, 
and its police were never organised under Act V of 1861. The 
court of the Commissioner in civil causes is not subordinate to the 
High Court. He submits to the Government through the High 
Court each month a statement of aO suits disposed of or pending in 
the subordinate courts and all appeals, regular and special instituted, 
disposed of and pending in his own court, and with regard to which 
he has all the powers of a High Court. From the above description 
it will be seen that the revenue, civil and police jurisdiction of the 
several courts is based on rules specially applicable to local cir¬ 
cumstances. The forest department, except in the Kumaon Bha- 
bar, has the charge of the forests and centralisation has so far made 
inroads that all special departments, such as jails, education, vac¬ 
cination, stamps, registration, public works, &c., are now each 
under the control of their respective provincial heads. 

The duties on spirits locally manufactured and drugs formed a 
^ portion of the revenue from the British occu¬ 

pation. The following figures show the sta¬ 
tistics for a number of years in the earlier part of the British 
rule 



Spirits^ Drugs, \ 


iSpirits, Drugs. 1 


Spirits, 

Drugs, 


Rs. 

Ks. 


Ks. 

Bs. 


Rs. 

Bs. 

18S0-21 

... 679 

240 

1827-28 

... 658 

274 

1832-83 

... 975 

264 

1821-S2 

... 270 

264 

1828.29 

... 733 

274 

1833-34 

... 923 

263 

1624-25 

... 483 

274 

1829-30 

... 847 

253 

1835-36 

... 804 

373 

2826-27 

... 602 

274 

1830-31 

... 998 

240 

1836-37 

«.* 682 

372 


1 Tarai pargaaahs. 
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The figures for the first year include tlie entire farm for Kti-^ 
maon and Garhwal; for the succeeding years the Kumaon figures 
are separately given. If we compare the modest lis. 534, the 
produce of the spirits and drugs farm in 1822-23 with Es. 29,013 
the produce in 1882-83, in Kumaon alone, the increase seems to 
point to a very great spread of drinking habits amongst the people; 
hut we are assured, on the good authority of the Commissioner, 
that this is not the ease. “ There is no consumption among the 
rural population of the hills—and I sincerely hope there never may 
be. Shops ought never to he allowed except at stations.’"’ With 
these pious -aspirations we cordially concur. Similarly, the report 
of the district oflScer states that there are very few shops and the 
bill people, as a rule, do not indulge in liquor ; the principal cus¬ 
tomers being the troops and the lowland people connected with the 
sanitaria. In all districts bordering on native States the facilities 
for illicit manufacture and smuggling form an insurmountable obsta»« 
de to the introduction of the distillery system, so that it has been 
found necessary to lease the right to manufacture and sell to one or 
more individuals who are sufficiently alive to their own interests to 
prevent others from trespassing within the area of their license. 

The following table gives the statistics for several years- 



^ There are eight licenses for the sale of drugs and a similar 
number for the sale of opium. , . - 
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The staCQp revenue conunenced by the imposition of a fee of 
eight annas on all petitions originating a 
suit but no institution or other fees were 
levied.^ Subsequently a fee of eight annas was also imposed on 
applications for copies of documents more than a year old.^ Gra¬ 
dually with the introduction of other reforms came the assimilation 
of the procedure in stamps to the practice of the plains and now 
there is no difference. The following table gives the receipts and 
charges of this source of revenue from 1872-73 to 1882-83 and at 
foot for comparison the figures for the last year for Garhwal and 
Dehra Dfin. The Kumaon figures include those for the Tarai 
district from 1878-7i);— 



The following statement shows the registration statistics for 
Dehra Dun, Kumaon, Garhwal and the Tarai for the years 1881-82, 
Under the head ^compulsory’ are those documents affecting 

_ . * immoveable property which the law states 

Begistration. -l i, i . -i 

shall be registered; under the head ^ option¬ 
al’ come documents also afiecting immovable property ■which need 
not be registered : both these classes are registered in Book T. 
Wills and written authorities to adopt are entered in Book III. 
and docninents affecting movable property are entered in Book IV. 
In the Dehra Dun district there is a Registrar, and Sub-registrars at 
Dehra and Chakrata, In the Kumaon and (3-arhwal districts there 
• To Boars, I4th November,' 1820. * Ibid, dated 29th May, 1840 , 
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is one Eegistrar, and Sab-registrars at Almora, Naini Tal, Ranikhefc, 
Cbampawat and Srinagar, and in the Tardi district a Registrar, and 
a Sub-registrar at Kashiptir ;— 


Behra Dtin 
(Tarai ••• 

Kumaon 
Behra Bfia ... 
Tarai ... 

Kumaon •«« 



Total doouiubnts segistbred. 

Pees realised. 

Charges. 

Net receipt. 

BooA i. 
{immoveable). 

Hook 

III. 

Book 

IK 

Total. 

Compulsory. 

Optional. 

Wills and 
adoptions. 

M o T a h 1 e 
property 



1 




Hs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 


377 

41 

4 

157 

579 

1,860 

886 

964 


Ifil 

67 

1 

61 

280 

505 

263 

252 


69.1 

146 

44 

77 

788 

2,022 

1,971 

451 

90P 

295 

30 

7 

124 

456 

1,630 

898 

732 


158 

68 

... 

55 

281 

495 

247 

248 


518 

169 

37 

60 

766 

1,674 

1,551 

123 


The aven'ige cost of registration to Government in Kamaoa ie 
Rs. 1-15-5 and in the Tar4i is Re. 0-14-0. Registration was first 
introduced in 1843 with a maximum fee of one rupee. 

The Kumaon and Garhwal districts form one circle, of which 
the postal statistics may be shown as 
follows 


Post-office. 


Despatohed. 

Received for delivery. 

Letters. 

OQ 

o* 

CS 

DO 

o 

SB 

03 

M 

o 

o 

Parcels. 

Letters, 

m 

O 

P4 

OS 

o. 

? 

o 

Ki 

Books, 

Parcels, 

1 

99,467 4,036 
1,41,206 6,804 

... 1 ... 1 

964 

514 

309 

1,068 

81,404 

1,09,238 

1,37,614 

10,797 

20,708 

37,644 

1,761 

2,710 

4,128 

1,499 

2,072 

2,938 


The increase is marked and satisfactory, and shows the pro¬ 
gressive improvement of the district as much in this as in other 


departments. There are post-offices at Ramnagar, Kdladhdngi, 
Nami T&l, Almora, Eanikhet, Haldwdni, Pithoragarh, Lohaghat, 
Baijndth, where money-orders may be obtained, and also at 
j^^war, Beren&g, Kausani, Dwarahat, Chaukuri, and Champa- 
wat ; all in Kumaon* In GarhwdI, there are postal and money- 
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order offices at Paori, Srinagar, Rudrapray^g, Karnpray&g, Nand- 
prayag, Joshimdth, D^damauli, and Kotdwara. These are in 
addition to the local post -maintained from the district post cess, 
and which has its separate organisation. It is maintained as much 
for public convenience as for administrative purposes, and is the 
great channel of communication between the patwaris and the 
head-office. Without the district post, the police, arrangements 
of the district would break down, and the certainty of information 
coming from all parts of the district, keeps the patwaris up to their 
work. About 6,000 square miles have to be looked after and in 
this area there are 91 patwaris in Kumaon alone, through whom 
the police arrangements are carried out, and a great many men 
are required on the district-post establishment to convey reports to 
and from Almora. The same system obtains in Garhwal, where 
there are 44 patwaris. No charge is levied for conveying the pri¬ 
vate correspondence of the people themselves. 

Amongst the diseases either endemic or epidemic in the hills 
are the plague, cholera, small-pox, fever, 
goitre and leprosy, and we shall here devote 
a little space to their description. The plague, or mahdmari as it 
is called in Kumaon, and gola-rog or pMihiya-rog in Garhwal, is a 
pronounced fever of a typhoid type almost identical in its symp¬ 
toms with the Levantine plague, and has been proved to be highly 
infectious.^ Dr. Renny gives the following description of this 
disease:— 


Mahdmari is a malignant fever, of a typhus character, accompanied by 

Description of inaftdmoH. glandular tumours, very latal. and generally 

proving rapidly so in three or four days 5 it appears 
to be infectious, and is believed not to be contagious. The usual symptoms of 
fever are present, aad might be enumerated in every variety, but the cases 
observed were too few to rest upon them the diagnostic marks of the disease on 
all occasions. Heat of skin, accelerated pulse, lassitude, chilliness, nausea, thirst, 
a white and furred tongue, were all noticed. Headache was prominent in all, 
increasing to the most acate pain with hlood>shot eye, and it is supposed the brain 
will be found the most morbid seat of disease, though all the organs may, no 
donbt, partake of the highly septic <iuality of the pestilence. The external swell- 


i Dr. Govan of Almora believes it to be contagious; Dr. Renny, in his report 
(73, dated 19th August, 1850) gives reasons for holding it to be not contagious and 
simply a typhus of a very malignant kind, most probably infectious at all times 
and certainly so when many predisposing circumstances favour its extension. 
Subsequent experience tends greatly to confirm this view, as men who were 
employed to collect the dead were entirely exempt from the disease. Ifor aid in 
this note I am indebted to Colonel Garstin and Dr. Govan, late Civil Surgeon of 
Almora. 
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logs, suddenly rising, indolent, and not very painful, are the most characteristic 
proofs of the malady ; glandular swellings in various parts of the body, the groin, 
axilla, neck, and even in the legs, are described as occurring, but in the cases 
witnessed recently as well as those of the few who had survived an attack, the 
tumours or buboes, if they can be so called in that state of incomplete inflamma¬ 
tion and suppuration, were only in the groin, a long diffused tumefaction with an 
enlarged gland in the centre of the size of a nut; they are looked upou by the 
natives as the most deadly sign of the distemper, and are really to be considered 
an unfavonrable prognostic. Symptoms similar to those of cholera have been 
reported by the natives, but none at all corresponding were seeu ; the stomach 
and bowels were little affected, and the latter were inclined to costiveness. The 
lungs did not appear to suffer, and the respiration was not labored except in one 
case far advanced. From unavoidable obstacles, the state of the kidneys and the 
secretion was not ascertained. The most remarkable circumstance in the disease 
is the mild nature of the entire symptoms under so rapid a termination, little 
febrile or other constitutional excitement presenting itself where death was cer¬ 
tain in 24 or 36 hours. Such trifling derangement of the functions of health 
would be a startling and unaccountable anomaly and not to be reconciled with the 
speedy fatal result, had not the same thing been observed in other epidemics in 
India, and even in the plague itself.” 

It was first discovered and recognised in Garhwfi.1 in 1823 and 
has ever since appeared occasionally in the Badhan and Ohandpur 
parganahs of Garbwal and sometimes in Malla Saldn and similar 
tracts in Ddnpur and the upper Kosi valley. Dr. Benny gives 
the following account of the various outbreaks in Garhwal and 
Kumaon:— 


<‘Its most remarkable appearances have been as follows It began near Ke- 
darnath, iu the snowy range, and for some years confined its ravages to Nagpur 
and Badhan, which form the subject of the firsts report upon it in 1834 and 1835 ; 
in the latter parganah it again prevailed in 1837, along the higher parts of the 
river Pindar ; in 1846-47, the mahdman found its way to the sources of the Ram- 
ganga in Patti Bohba, and devastated the village of Sarkot, situated at above 7,000 
feet on a high easterly spur of the great mountain Dudu-ke-toli; at the same 
time a village in Kumaon proper, near the source of the Kosi river in Patti Bora- 
rau, was visited. In 3847, a village within 15 miles of Almora, situate among the 
pine forests of the Siyahi Devi range, was attacked. At the latter end of 1848, 
a few villages in parganah Danpur, along the line of the river Pindar, were threa¬ 
tened with the disease, hut the alarm subsided; on the whole, the year 1848 and 
part of 1849 may be said to hare been remarkably free from mahdmari throughout 
the province. During the rainy season of 1849 it broke out with great virulence 
in Choprakot, and although the disease did not spread through the country, it 
proved very fatal in particular villages, Marora and Dadoli.” 


M^Mmari broke out again in 1852 and again in 1876. In 
tlw former year Messrs. Francis and Pearson formed a commission 


* ' »To Commissioner, 16th Pebruary, 1836: Dr. Bell’s report, 
1886,8th 1840, and g8rd J nly, 1640 to Mr. Batten. 


lath April, 
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of inquiry, and in 1876 Messrs. Planck, Watson and Campbell, 
so that we have some fairly connected records of each visitation. 
In 1876 some 635 men, women and children fell victims to the 
disease. 

Colonel Gowan in his report on mahdmari in 1836 notices the 
^ belief of the people that it was communi¬ 

cable by contact with articles in use in an 
infected tract, such as ajar of ghi or clothes. Others say that it 
came into existence for the first time at the Hardwar fair. Most 
natives believe that everywhere it appears first to have attacked 
the rats and then the men/’ which may be accounted for in this 
way. The villages in which the mahdmari first breaks out are 
noted above all others for their cultivation of chm (Amaranthua 
frumentaceus) and it is where this grain is chiefly used that the 
disease first breaks out. It is possible that under some conditions 
of weather and surroundings a chemical change may take place 
in this grain which the rats who feed on it are the first to suffer 
from, and then the people themselves. Some change like that 
producing the ergot of rye would suffice and lay the match to the 
magazine of diseases ever present owing to the insanitary condition 
of the villages. Sir H. Bamsay writes 

** The death of rats previous to the actual outburst of the disease amongst 
the people is so inTariable, that if the inhabitants only avail themselves of this 
sure warning and vacate a village at once, they might escape the disease altoge¬ 
ther. It is a standing order that on the death of rats they are immediately to 
vacate; but they linger on in hopes of the disease not appearing and dee only 
when too late, piz., not until infection has appeared, and then many lives are lost. 
Those villagers who have heeded the warning entirely escape the disease, as 
proved in numerous cases.” 

As to the grain theory, the same authority considers the reason¬ 
ing bad, as many who took the grain from the villages with them 
remained unaffected. Still the fact remains that the first outbreak 
of the disease usually occurs in villages in which the amaranth chda 
forms the staple food of the people. In 1852, Messrs. Francis and 
Pearson were deputed to inquire into mahdmari in Garhw41, and 
there can be little doubt that the remedial and preventive measures 
adopted in their recommendation, the isolation of the infected, the 
burning of infected villages and articles, tbe enforcement of per¬ 
sonal cleanliness, the clearance of the accumulated filth from, 

67 
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'within and around the dwelling houses, and other similar mea¬ 
sures, undoubtedly did much to ward oflF the attacks. There can 
be no question that the disease is mainly attributable to the 
filthy habits of the people who keep cattle and fowls and animals 
in their dwelling houses and throw all refuse and litter just outside 
the doors ; to their using old and bad grain ; to their raising and 
training cucurbitaceous plants over their houses ; to their planting 
hemp immediately in front of and around their dwelling, which 
ffrows to a considerable heiojht and obstructs tbe circulation of air 
and emits a distinctly miasmatic odour; and to their want of per¬ 
sonal cleanliness.^ 

Another endemic disease is a species of typhoid fever known as 
sanja?' or Mjar* When it breaks out in a village, the death-rate 
is very high, but ifc is of comparatively rare occurrence and is usually 
confined to low, hot and damp valleys or in villages so situated. 
The origin of this fever also is clearly due to the filthy state of the 
villages. When this disease breaks out, the entire village is at * 
once isolated and,' if possible, the people leave their houses and live 
in the jungle until the disease has abated. Before returning, all 
the dwellings are cleaned' and plastered or whitewashed. The 
harrowing accounts of the utter mental and moral deterioration 
caused by these outbreaks need not be noticed here, but I must 
quote from Dr. Pearson’s report one passage :— 

" When mahdmari breaks out in a village, the terror and mental anxiety of 
the inhabitants are past description : then the strongest family ties are broken, 
fathers and mothers forsake their children, -wives and husbands separate, mutually 
distrusting each other. One and all precipitately abandon their homes, leaving 
behind them all their household goods, provisions and standing crops to face, for 
them, the less frightful alternative of a solitary and wretched existence in the 
jungle, without food or shelter, perhaps to die of starvation, and their bodies lo 
become the prey of wild beasts.” 

Another endemic disease is malarious enteric fever, which might 
be called yellow fever, as the sufferer becomes of a turmeric yellow 
colour and frequently vomits blood and, becoming insensible, rapidly 
sinks. This fever prevails in densely-wooded villages in the 
BhSbar. The ordinary remittent and intermittent fevers also are 
common, and amongst Europeans a very distressing form of 

' Buies for the sanitation of villages for the prevention of mahdmari were 
dr^wn up by Dr. Fearsop and have been found perfectly satisfactory, backed by 

pk)yisions of Chapter XIV of the Indian Fenal Code and Chapter XXV of 
the Chimiifcal Procedure Code. 
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dyspepsia. Measles and chicken-pock also occur, and sometimes 
the former is very fatal to children, when it takes the epidemic 
form. Small-pox was a characteristic disease of the hills and was 

that form of disease regarding which the 
Small^pox, ^, , . , . . 

Tibetan envoys made special inquiry every 

year before permitting the opening of communications. But since 
the introduction of vaccination, proposed by Mr. Traill in 1818 and 
again by Mr. Batten in 1840, the disease has almost been stamped 
out, and it now appears chiefly in an epidemic form. At first, 
inoculation was practised, and during the G-orkhali administration 
a jdgir was set apart for an inoculator in Kumaon, and in the Ddn 
a person was allowed to have the monopoly of this practice and 
make his own charges,^ but Government prohibited the official use 
of inoculation. Up to 1854, however, the inoeulators had it all 
their own way. Commencing their operations in the spring of the 
year, they started an epidemic which ended in a large mortality. 
In 1854, Dr. Pearson with Mn Batten’s concurrenoe commenced 
with two vaccinators. At first there was some slight opposition, 
but it soon became popular as the results became known, and the 
number of operators was increased and . arrangements were made 
to supply the' plains’ districts with vaccine virus. Matters pro¬ 
gressed so that in 1868, Act XXIV of that year was passed to 
prohibit the practice of inoculation in any form and was accepted 
by the people, with the result that now an epidemic of small-pox 
seldom occurs and the deaths from this cause are less than from 
almost any other disease. The wonderful success of vaccination in 
the hills appears to be due to the fact that a similar remedy against 
small-pox had been known to the people in inoculation, and they 
therefore were prepared to accept vaccination as a substitute when 
they found it to be harmless and free from the dangers of inocu¬ 
lation and also more efficacious as a prophylactic. The average 
number of deaths from small-pox in Garbwal from 1867 to 1873 
was 23 and from 1873 to 1877 was 15 : in Knmaon the figures 
were 22 and 27 respectively. During the year 1877-78 there were 
72,410 primary vaccinations in Kumaon and Garhwal, of which 

' To Government, dated 5th Decemher, ISIS : Shore to Traill, dated 5th 
October, 1828. 
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62,596 were successful, giving an average of about 56,000 successful 
vaccinations for the previous five years. In 1880-81 the total number 
of persons primarily vaccinated for the whole Kumaon Division in¬ 
cluding the Bhabar and Tar4i was 71,909; in 1882-83 was 40,865, 
and in 1883-84 was 38,855. There are dispensaries at Srinagar 
and along the pilgrim road in 6arhw41 and at Almora, Naini 
T4I, Haldw4ni, Kaladhfingi and E4mnagar in Kumaon* 

Leprosy is very common in parts of the hills* It is divided 
locally into eighteen kinds, but there are really only two—the white 
and the common leprosy* It is considered to be contagious and 
hereditary. The Leper Asylum at Almora, 
Leprosy. supported by voluntary contributions, re¬ 

ceives inmates from all parts of Knmaon and Garhw41 and even 
jS’ep4L Cholera visits the hills in an epidemic form, chiefly coinci¬ 
dent with the breaking up of the great Hardw4r fair. This was 
especially noticeable in the great cholera 
years 1857, 1867, and 1879. In the first 
and last it ascended as far as the Bhotiya villages. In Garhw41, 
the pilgrims who flock in great numbers every year to the sacred 
shrines of Badrin4th and Kedarn4th used formerly to introduce 
many diseases, but of late years when any epidemic contagious 
disease is rife in the plains about the time of pilgrimage, ingress is 
forbidden. In all epidemics, the Dorns who form the labouring 
classes are the first to be attacked. They are exceedingly filthy iu 
their habits and eat meat of any kind, even carrion, hence disease 
when it attacks them finds in them victims prepared for its ravages 
and they easily succumb. MaJidmari and cholera are for the most 
part fatal, but malarious fever and small-pox only to the extent of 
about one-third. Goitre {ghega) is not uncommon, but it is confined 
to certain localities and aspects, with regard to which no general rule 
can apparently hold good* Perhaps a combination of debilitating 
influences, such as humidity of the atmosphere, infected air in close 
valleys, marshy soil, habits of the people, abrupt changes in tem¬ 
perature, and water from calcareous sources, all combine to 
produce this disease. Madden notices the use of the gilar-ke-patti^ 
a sea-wced imported from the west, in the native treatment of 
goitre. 
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The following statement compiled from the official returns shows 
the causes of death for eleven years :— 



1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 
188Q 
1881 
1882 
Garhw^l 
Tarai 



269 

2,054 

8,944 

20*78 

335 

1,946 

11,144 

26*74 

239 

2,014 

6,832 

15*78 

285 

2,335 

8,750 

20*21 

165 

2,676 

9,231 

21*32 

197 

1,917 

7,545 

17*48 

197 

},744 

8,123 

18*76 

174 

2,038 

15,343 

36*44 

353 

1,860 

11,133 

25*72 

173 

1,(56 

10,307 

20*88 

199 

1,739 

10,160 

20*96 

238 

294 

7,911 

22*89 

89 

283 

11,5601 

60*06 


I add the figures of 1882 for Q-arhwdl and the Tardi for 
comparison. It will be seen that nearly five per cent, of the Tarai 
population died of fever chiefly between October and January, rais¬ 
ing the death-rate to two per cent, over the birth-rate. The birth¬ 
rate per 1,000 of the population during the same year in Kumaon 
was 23*6 ; in Garhwdl was 40, and in the Tarai was 37-2, The 
figure for Garhwdl appears excessive, for, from 1867-68 to 1871-72, 
the birth-rate averaged 24 against an average death-rate of 20 per 
1,000. The average death-rate per 1,000 of the population for the 
five years preceding 1882 was 21'25 in Kumaon ; 20*74 in Garh- 
wal, and 41*67 in the Tarai. 

Both Kumaon and Garhwdl have a bad reputation for cattle- 

diseases. Binderpest broke out first in 
Cattle-diseases. i • -i* 

1850-51, and again appeared in 1864-65, 

and 1872-73, since when it has been practically endemic. On each 
of the three occasions mentioned it caused great loss, and has varied 
much in its course and virulence. It has not followed in its epide¬ 
mic form any particular line of country, but has passed over some 
villages to come back again after a time. In some, ninety per cent, 
of the cattle died; in others, hardly one-fourth. Isolation and bury¬ 
ing the dead cattle are the only preventive measures that have 
been of much use: medicines have been tried and have failed per¬ 
haps from not having been used in time. Foot and mouth disease 
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or hhiriya is more of an endemic than an epidemic disease in these 
hills. The symptoms are : the animal becomes thin and weak, scabs 
appear about the mouth and sores on the tongue^ from which a 
slimy fluid exudes. The animal scratches its mouth wdth its hoofs 
and the hoof becomes affected with a sort of rot. In the majority of 
cases the symptoms are mild and pass off with careful treatment^ in 
a few weeks and the animal recovers, but in some cases the tongue 
and hoofs fall off and the animal dies. This disease is contagious 
for animals nsing the same pasture, and children drinking the milk 
of animals so affected frequently suffer from bowel complaints. 

Throughout the hills the mode of calculating the measure of 

land was based primarily on the quantity 
Measures and weights. „ , . , , .. mn n - 

of seed required to sow it. The denomina¬ 
tions therefore varied in area with the quantity and character of 
the land, and the confusion that ensued was still further heightened 
by the practice of remunerating the whole of the public servants by 
assignments of land in which the initial term varied in value with 
the class to which the assignee belonged. Of all these terms the U$i 
was moat commonly used in Kumaon, and on it the present standard 
hisi has been founded. Another mode of calculation in common 
use was the number of sheaves {bilkas) that the land was estimated 
to produce which should correspond with the number of ndUs in 
each btsL The following terms were used in Kumaon, and were 
computed to represent the number of standard bisis annexed :— 


Jhfila 

3 to 12 iisis. 

All 

... 2*5 hUis. 

Taha 

... 0*5 hisis^ 

Bhara 

2"5 ,, 

Btsa 

4' ,, 

Masha 

0*75 „ 

Ans 

2*1 ,, 

]Sdli 

0*5 ,, 

JRini 

... 1* „ 


In Upper Danpur the bhara was equivalent to sis Msisj and 
required from sis to eight 7Hnis of seed to sow it, each of which 
weighed a maund. In Lower Danpur the jhtila was used, and was 
equal to two to three Msis, In Juhar, the terms kanch or tola^ mdsha 
and mti were used, and in Darma the swalo was equivalent to 40 
ndUs or two bisis^ the wuera to 30 ndUs and the hhar to 60 ndlis 
of grain. In Shor and Sira, the jMla was equal to six Usis of 40 
ndlk each; whilst in Gangoli the jMh was only 2^ bisis of 40 
ndlis each. In PAli to the west of the R&mganga the jhtUa con- 
six Usis and to the east nine Usis : here 40 bilkas made a 
* Deodar oil and soap and coal-tar used outwardly. 
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Government lUi and 32 hilkas formed an ahra hisi a kdrdewa Usi 
req^uired^ 4 pirdi of seedj an akTct three^ a kcLMci five and a datidcL 
Msi two pirdi^ each of which contained 16 ndlis* 

In Garhwal, the denomination in use was the jhdla^ but here, 
too, it varied in extent according to the description of person 
holding the land, according to the following list showing the num¬ 
ber of dons of seed required to sow the jhzila of each class (a don 
is about a maund);— 



Dons. 

Donsm 

Thdkurdli (chiefs) was equal to 

... 16 Kotharhi (militia) ... 

... 12 

Thdni (principal land-owners) 

... 12 ro6 (regular troops) 

... 10 

KauUa (padhSns) ... 

••• 8 Kotiya (followers ) 

6 

Ckdhar (tenantry) 

4 Topeki (huntsmen) 

... 4t 

Tyargain (temporary cultivators), 16 (personal servants) 

... 4 

Amrd^. (courtiers) 

... 8 j Jdgirddr (grantees) 

•M 12 


The jhtila was further divided into chakris or fourths and annas 
or sixteenths. In the Niti valley they had a damola which repre¬ 
sented six rupees, which was again divided into sixteenths. 

Properly the bisi^ as its name implies, should contain only 
twenty ndHs^ or that amount of land which requires forty sez's or 
one maund of seed for its cultivation. After carefully considering 
the standards in use in the various pargauahs the measure now 
known and established in Kumaon and Garhwal is the Msi of 4,800 
square yards, or 40 square yards less than the English acre. Each 
bisi contains twenty ndUs of 240 square yards and each ndU six¬ 
teen annas of fifteen square yards. The ndli is computed to contain 
the area that requires two seers (about 4^ pounds) of grain for seed, 

Sq.yds. Acres, Hoods. Poles. Yards. 


1 ndli 

= 1 » 240 

6 ndUs 

M I mdshi 5=5 1,200 

2 mdshis 

B3 1 bhadki sa 2,400 

2 bkadkis 

=a 1 bisi ss 4,800 

6 bisis 

=3 1 chahri ss 28,800 


- ... 7 28i 

.. ... 39 20| 

I 39 lOi 
•• 3 38 20j|^ 

6 3 32 12 


2 ehakris xa \ jhula «s57>600 11^ 3 24 


In the Bhdbar, the land measures follow the use of the plains 
and there 20 kachwdnsis make one Uswdnsi and 20 biswdnsis make 


one biswa and 20 biswas make one bigha. Six bighas are equiva- 

Pile Qihrci^bisv was always considerably less than the common bisi owins to 
the practice of former Kajas who in making an assignment of land revenue-free 
invariably increased the nominal area of such lands in the grant. As these lands 
were successively reannexed to the revenue-roll the augmented area remained 
under the designation akra or revenue-free. Traill, March 17. 1821. a For 

Pali, to Government, dated 14th March, i82l. ’ 
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lent to one acre and 64 yards or 4,904 square yards. In the Tarai 
20 gantas of four feet each make one chain ; one square chain is 
equivalent to a higha and 6’8 bighas make one acre. 

Measures of capacity follow the same rule and grain is sold by 
bulk and not by weight 

12 authiyas=one mdnd or ehapiya, 

4 fudnas =one ndli (4|-11>) 

15 ndlls =one pirdL 
20 ndUa ==one rini. 


In Q-arhw6l the ndli is called a pdtha, and is subdivided as 
follows:— 

Ton, cwt. qrs. 1!>. oz. bushel, peck, qts, pints. 


A handful or 

1 rndthi 

ss 

«•« 


... 14= 



1 

12 

6 mdihis ss 

1 adhurhi 

=S ... 



... 8 ^5 



... ^ 

2 adkdrhls s= 

1 mdna 

= „• 

•ea 


1 

••• 


... 1 

4 mdnds ss 

1 pdtha 

S= ... 



4 = 

... 

• •• 

2 t.i 

8 pdtkas sa 

\ kol 

= ... 

•M 

I 

4 ... s 

••• 

2 

*«• 

2 kols = 

1 don or pirdi 


••• 

2 

8 ... ss 

1 


••• *.« 

20 dons ss 

1 khari 

== ... 

11 

1 

II 

o 

20 

• •• 

... ••• 

20 kharis m 

1 biswa 

= 11 

8 

2 

8 ... ss 

400 


V.* ... 


The above measure is used for small quantities of oil, ghi, milk, 
liquor and unground grain. 

In the sale of metals such as copper, brass, &c., the products of 
the country, the weight is commonly ascertained by a steel-yard. 
In this instrument the weight is fixed and the object to be weighed 
is moved along the lever which is divided 
into pals and paisa as follows :— 

6 tolas iss 1 paL 

20 pals =s 1 dam or taka about 2^ pounds. 

The measure for gold, silver and precious stones is : — 

4 grains of rice ss l raiu 
8 rafts ss 1 mdska, 

12 mas^as es l tola, 

A rupee is equiyalent to 13 mashas; ten rupees are called a Juach in Kumaon, 

The Kumaon liquid measure is:— 

1 pdli rs } chhafak, 5^ tolahs ssl chhaiak es 2 oz, or i |)int. 

12 pdlis ss 1 iami, 4 chhataTcsszl pao ser » 8 „ „ ^ „ 

4 iamis as 1 ndlf, 4 paos tsl ser as 2 lb „ 2 „ 

^ndis ts8sers, 40 sers man m 80 „ Specks, 

The last is also used for grain in the bazdr. The terms adhser 
fer half a aerv, dhaari or panseri 5 sers) are also used. The 
**4S*^iss he^o fi;sed in E^umaou at two sers of 84 standard rupees 
each. The Bhibar and Tar&i ser contains 100 rupees and the 
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standard rupee contains 180 grains Troy weight. In the Tarai^ 
16 sers make a kacheha man and 40 sers a pakka man ; ihere a 
dhari is two panseri and a panseri only two sers. 

Besides the division of rupees into annas and pice^ which are the 
same all over the British possessions, an anna in Garhwal is subdivid¬ 
ed into two takka or 4 pice, each pice into two kaohchi or four dhelas ; 
20 cowries (shells) go to one dhela. Another mode formerly in use 
was four annas make one timdsJi% two iimdsliis one dheli^ two dhelis 
one kacheha vapee and five timdshis one kulddr or milled rarukhabadt 
rupee* The Tibetan or Lhasa timdshi weighs 40 grains, and one 
hundred of them are worth Rs. 23-7-9 of our money. The old 
Gorkh&Ii timdshis woi^oi 33*2 grains each, whilst the modern Nepal 
timdshis still current in parts of the hills are of less value, one set 
being worth little more than nineteen and the other about nine 
rupees per hundred. Th^ old Srinagari rupee weighed 8 5*5 grains* 
The Bhotiyas in their transactions with Tibet have peculiar 
measures of their own. Grain, salt, and borax are sold by measures 
of capacity thus:—eight mdthiyas make onophdrdwa: phdrdwas 

one de and twelve de one dobu or guama. The dobu is about equal to 
the kacheha maund of tweniy sers and for some articles contains only 
eighteen de. Within the passes, these articles are sometimes esti¬ 
mated by the karbach (phdncha) or saddle-bag taken at four ndlis^ 
Grain is also computed by the suyator or large karbach at 20 
ndlis; swalo or basket at 60 ndlis and iahanch or skin at 60 ndUsp 
Wool, sugar, and hardware are weighed by the steel-yard which is 
divided into nega. The nega is equal to ten sikka rupees weight. 
Prepared tobacco, raw sugar, &c., are divided into small cakes 
called ^ pola ’ or balls called ^ belL ’ Cloth is measured by the 
^ thu ’ or cubit or the ^ khdk^ ^ khagam'* or breadth. In fine goods 
the price is computed at eight ^ khdkf in coarse calicoes at 28 ‘ khdk^ 
Broad-cloth is commonly sold by the ^ bakuC equal to two breadths 
and is so called from the quantity required for a robe of that name. 
Gold is calculated by the larswo or phatang equal to 7-J mdshas 
(112*5 grains Troy). Gold-dust tied up in is current as 

coin for eight rupees. Silver is computed at the jyd or timdshi 
(three mdshas) and four jyd make the current rupee or ^ gormd^ 
called ganga-tasi here. In large payments ingots called lakka or 
doja are used, worth about 165 rupees each. 

68 
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A cloth-measure standard was introduced into Kumaon by Mr, 
Traill who made the equal to the English yard < 


8 barleycorns equal 

one angal 

or 

I inch. 

3 angals 

ditto 

girab 

or 


do. 

4 girabs 

ditto 

bilast 

or 

9 

do. 

a bilasts 

ditto 

b^tb 

or 18 

do. 

3 baths 

ditto 

gaj 

or 36 

do. 


^aj make a bans (bambii) or 2^ fathoms. A kos is supposed 
to he equal to IJ miles; goli ke tappa or gunshot is about 200 
yards; a bisona or resting place for a coolie about 3 miles ; a 
tirwa or arrow’s flight about 100 yards ; a hhdt kkane ke wakt^ or as 
far as a man can travel before his eating time, about 7 or 8 miles. 
In the Tarai, a kos is equivalent to If miles English. 

The Saka era is in common use, though that of Vikramdditya is 
observed by those who adhere to the use of the plains. A fortnight 
is called a paksli^ pak or pachya^ the dark half is known as the 
krishi-paksh and the light half as the sukl-paksL From 7 to 8 A.M. 
is called chUkauli; noon, dopdhar; 4 F.M. brahkali her ; 5 to 6 P.M. 
in winter and 6 to 7 p.m:. in summer is sdnp In general 60 pals or 
ehakhas make one garhi (about 24 minutes); 7^make one 
pdhar and four pdhars one day of 12 hours. Two months make a 
fiim dr season; three ritus an dyan or half a year; that from Sawan 
to i^ifes ^ called the Dakhin4yan and from M4gh to the end of 
Asarh the Utarkyan. Twelve years are called a Kdmb or guru- 
kalp or ehota yfig :|30 years a pirM or aakM, 

The foreign trade with Tibet has been noticed at some length 
in the article Bhotita MahAls. There 
remains the foreign trade with Nepdl which 
centres at Jhiila-ghat neat Pithoragarh and at Barmdeo where the 
Skrda debouches on the plains. The statistics for Barmdeo com¬ 


mence from 1876-77 and those for Jhula-ghat from 1878-79, and 
are as follows in value in rupees :— 



im^carls consist for the most part of wild forest produce, 
“fibres, tmrm^ic, grain, ghi and spices, and the exporU of cotton 
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goods, metals', salt and sugar. The import of drugs iu 1881-82 
umotmted to 1,552 maucds, valued at Rs. 9,869, and in the following 
year to 2,824 maunds, valued at Es. 17,797. Dyeing materials 
(turmeric, &c-) and fibres were imported in 1881-82 to the value of 
Es 6,691 (1,041 maunds) and in 1882-83 to the value of Rs. 10,879 
(1,847 maunds). Grain valued at Es. 1,106 and metals valued at 
Es. 566 were imported in 1881-82, and to the value of Rs. 647 and 
Es. 509 respectively in 1882-83. GU or clarified butter weighed 
2,076 maunds, valued atRs. 41,590 in 1881-82 and 1,988 maunds, 
valued at Es. 39,760 in the following year: 2,299 maunds of spices, 
valued at Rs. 43,833 were imported in 1881-82 and 2,522 maunds, 
valued at Rs. 48»506 in the next year. The exports in 1881-82 
comprised 1,406 maunds of cotton goods, valued at Rs. 81,050 ; 
4,382 maunds of salt valued at Rs. 19,039 ; 1,507 maunds of sugar, 
valued at Rs. 7,078 ; metals worth Rs. 3,315 and tobacco worth 
Rs. 1,015. The figures for 1882-83 are 1,388 maunds of cotton 
goods, valued at Rs. 80,086 ; 4,480 maunds of salt, valued at 
Rs. 16,749 ; 2,097 maunds of sugar, valued at Rs. 6,465 ; metals 
worth Rs. 7,155; tobacco worth Es. 1,156, and rupees worth 
Rs. 9,208. The exports to the plains consist principally of tur¬ 
meric, ginger, oil-seeds and potatos, and in return metals, cotton 
and woollen cloths, sugar, spices, tobacco, and European manufac¬ 
tured articles, are received, 

Traill’s account of the local trade with the plains in 1821 (to 
Government, 25th April) shows the practice sixty years ago, but 
modern necessity obliges the agency of specialists to make the 
ventures profitable now:— 

<‘The exports, which comprise the common production and manufactures of 
Hthe plains, are furnished to the fullest extent of the demand through the trade 
carried on by the hill landholders. , Nearly the whole population of the province 
from the highest rank to the lowest engage annually in this traffic. The members 
of three or four neighbouring village communities generally form common stock, 
the disposal of which is entrusted to the discretion of one of the pattis concerned. 
The original fund consisting commonly of copper, iron, turmeric, ginger, and 
other hill productions together with a proportion of ready money is exchanged at 
the nearest marts in the plains for cotton cloths, chintz, sugar, tobacco, salt and 
liardware. This return cargo after supplying the wants of the villages engaged 
in the speculation is disposed of at the fairs of Bigeswar and Askot, where the 
proceeds are usually laid out in the purchase of borax, the re-sale of which and of 
the returns from the plains completes the transaction of the season. As those 
traders are their own carriers and are satisfied with moderate profiOs, they are 
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enabled to outbid the regular merchants and in conseijuence prove a favorite 
class of dealers with’theBhotiyas when the latter are not fettered by pre-existing^ 
engagements.” 

There are two breweries in the district, one at Naini Tdl and 

_ one at Ednikhet. The brewery at Seoni 

Beer. 

was open from 1879 to 1881 only- The 
Kaini Tal brewery was established in 1876 and the Ednikhet brew¬ 
ery in 1878. The following figures show the estimated outturn 
in gallons of ale, beer and porter in each year:— 



1877. 

18^8. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

188k 

Kami Tal 

Eanikhet 

108,000 



71,712 

61,660 

134,622 

68,850 

142,020 

66,420 

Total 




133,272 

203,472 

208,440 


Some account has already been given of the history of tea- 
cultivation in Kumaon. The following 
table gives the statistics of any value 
regarding the outturn that have been collected of late years :—• 




i 

k 

3 

$ 

M . 
§^1 

Outiurn in lb per acre. 

1 

& 

o 

fi 

Year. 


*0 . 
s 1 

II 

Area in act 
den tea. 

gi 

Q 

< 

1 

W 

Green. 

Total. 

Kumaan, 

1876o ... 


19 

2,211 

1,699 

94,561 

183,871 

278,422 

183 

1876 ... 


19 

2,222 

1,689 

64,104 

196,956 

2610,60 

169 

1877 ... 


... 

2,300 

2,386 

226,483 

107,264 

333,747 

162 

1880 ... 


33 

3,342 

...c 

... 

1881 ... 


33 

3,343 

...c 

• •• 



... 

1882 ... 


43 

2,825 

566 

371,125 

37,510 

408,635 

199 

GarJmdl, 

1875a ... 

• ■ ii 

4 

13 


4,648 


4,648 

357 

1876 ... 


4 

13 

... 

4,891 


4,891 

376 

1877 ... 


... 

...b 

' ...b 

...b 

...b 

...b 

...b 

1880 ... 


21 

634 

...c 

... 




1881 ... 


21 

634 

...c 





1882 ... 


10 

, 501 

107 

72,912 

... 

72,912 

149 


(a) The figures for 1875-76 exclude 6 gardens in Kumaon and 3 in Garhwiil. 

(b) Included in Kumaon. 

Ho Morznationw 
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In the earlier days of British rule the want of good roads and 
great demand for grain for the supply 
of the troops and the Tibetan trade combined 
to raise the price of grain in Eastern Kumaon beyond that obtaining 
in the neighbouring provinces of Doti and in Garhwal.^ Mr, Traill 
writes®i— 

T?]ie dearness of carriage forms an insnrmoTmtable obstacle to a general exporta¬ 
tion of grain, from this cause wheat is selling in the interior of O-arbwSl at the rate of 
two and a half mannds to the rupee, while the market price of grain of a similar quali¬ 
ty at and near Almora is thirty-two sers to the rupee.” The following table gives 
the prices in 1819:— 

Price-current of grain in the Province of Kumaon^ 



1 

i 

t-4 

<D 

s 

•I 

1 

c> 

•§ : 

1 , 


1 



S 

§ 

O 

o 

o 

- 1 

s 

s 

1 


M. s. 

M. s. 

M. s. 

M. s. 

M. s. 

M. s. 

M. s. 

M. s. 

Almora and neighbouring 
pargauahs. 

-Kali Kumaou and east 

0 27 

0 22 

0 20 

0 14 

0 22 

0 28 

1 8 

• •ft 

0 24 

0 19 

0 19 

0 11 

0 20 

0 30 

0 30 


pargauahs. 

0 2B 


0 20 


0 25 




Shor, north-east patga- 

0 20 

... 

0 28 

1 0 

1 0 

nahs. 









Srinagar ... 

1 25 

0 35 

0 30 

0 20 

1 0 

2 0 

2 5 

2 25 

■Chandpur, north-west 
parganahs. 

Dhangu, south-west par¬ 

2 10 

1 4 

1 0 

0 20 

1 4 

1 25 

3 30 

3 30 

0 30 

0 25 

0 22 

0 16 

0 35 

1 2 

1 16 


ganahs* 










In 1823 we find for wheat that twenty-five sets for the rupee 
in Almora represented two maunds in Garhwdl. In 1825, the 
price at Almora never fell below 28 sers, and in Garhwal two 
maunds, whilst in Pali red rice sold at 27 -sers, white rice at 24 
sers and wheat at 33 sers per rupee. 

The principal commercial fairs are held at Bageswar and Thai, 
but besides these there are numerous less 
important assemblies where business and 

' To Oovernment, dated 16th February, 1820. ® To Government, dated 

Ist March, 1816. 
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religion are combined, of which those given in the following table 


are the principal:— 


Patti. 

Name of fair. 

Wkere keld. 

Wken keld. 

Duration of 
fair. 

Number of 
persons usual¬ 
ly attending. 

Halla Dora 

. BiljMndeswar ... 

, Bibkandeswax ... 

12tk Marck... 

1 night. 

3,000 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Siydl de 

14tk Marck... 

Iday . 

8,000 

Ditto ... 

> Mali^shtami 

Dunagiri 

October, 

Do. . 

2,000 

Giw^r 

... 

Sobnatk 

6tk May ... 

Do. . 

5,000 

Ditto 

Migh Pumima ... 

Agneri 

12tk February, 

Do. . 

1,000 

Ohaukot 

Zarttik do. ... 

Briddk Ked^r ... 

15th Novem¬ 
ber. 

1 night. 

3,000 

Nayan 

SMuratri 

BkiHya-sain 

25 tk February, 

Do. . 

500 

Suit 

Karttik Pumima, 

Suit Makadeo ... 

15tk Novem¬ 
ber. 

Do. .. 

5,000 

Silaur ... 

Ditto 

Mak^deo ... 

Ditto 

1 day .. 

3,000 

Ditto 

Bijaya lOtk 

1 Kaukkali 

12tk August, 

Do. .. 

2,000 

Talla Dora 

Baisakk Pumima, 

1 Baluwa 

22ud May ... 

1 night.. 

4,000 

Ditto 

Pus-ke-itwar 

1 

' ISf^arjun 

15tk Decem¬ 
ber. 

Do. .. 

3,000 

Elairarau 

Mahlishtami ...I 

Udepur 

lOtk August, 

Do. .. 

2,000 

Ditto 

Jamadwitiya 

Bagwali*pokhar... 

3rd November, 1 day . .. 

2,000 

Boraxau 

Karttik Pumima, 

Gananatk 

15tk Novem¬ 
ber. 

1 night... 

3,000 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Paratk 

iStk Novem¬ 
ber. j 

Do. ... 

1,500 

Talla Syxmara... 

SHur^tri 

Deotkal 

25tk Febru¬ 
ary. 

1 day ... 

1 

2,000 

Do. Tikhtiii ... 

Pus-ke-itwdr’ ... 

Katarmal 

15tk Decem¬ 
ber. 

Do. ... 

6,000 

Plmldakot ... 


1 

6tk May 

Do. ... 

4,000 

Dliurapliat ... 

Baisakh Pumima, 

Bujan 

22iid May ... 

1 Do. ... 

2,000 

Bisaud 

Ditto 

Kapleswar 

Ditto 

Do. ... 

2,000 

OMiaklidta ... 

Uttrayini 

Ckitrasila 

13tk Janu-1 night... 

5,000 

Ditto 

Kark Sankrant ... 

BHm Tal 

oo.-,. 

UthJuly ... 

1 day ... 

3,000 

Ditto 

Kailas 

Kail&s 

25th Febru-| 

1 night... 

2,000 

Siaspurja 

JaumSshtami ... 

Almora 

ary. | 

2nd August, 

3 days ... 

6,000 

Ditto 

Nand^sktami ... 

Ditto 

lOtk Septem¬ 
ber. 

Do. ... 

8,000 

Danm 

BaisUkh, Pumima, 

Jageswar 

22nd May ... 

1 night... 

4,000 

jCatyur 

Nandashtami 

Banckula 

lOtk Septem¬ 
ber. 

Do. ... 

3,000 

Ditto ... 

Uttrayini 

Bageswar 

13tk Janu- 

00 

f 

7,000 

Ditto 

SHur^tri 

Ditto 

ary. 

26tk Febru¬ 
ary. 

1 day ... 

300 

Ditto 

Dasahra 

Ditto 

16tk June ... 

Do. ... 

2,000 

Oangoli 

Shiuratri 

Patilbkubanes* i 

war. 

35tk Febru¬ 
ary. 

Do. ... 

1,000 

Ditto 

Maktotami 

Kalika ...! 

lOtk August, 

Do. ... 

1,000 

Shot 

Baisakk Pumima, 

Elmoswar ..v; 

22ud May ... 

Do. ... 

3,000 

Sira 

... 

Thai ...: 

14tk April .*« i 

B days ... 

5,000 


SSwan Puiiiima,.. 

Debi-Dkdra 

I8tk August, 

Do. ... 

6,000 

Shor 

Haritali 

Dkuj 

Ditto ...; 

1 day ... 

500 
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Mr. Traill in 1823 writes:—There are no public institutions 
of the nature of schools, and private tuition 
is almost entirely confined to the npper 
classes. The teachers are commonly Brahmans who impart to 
their scholars the mere knowledge of reading, writing and accounts. 
The children of respectable Brahmans are also taught Sanskrit and 
are occasionally sent to Benares to complete their studies where 
they pass through the usual course of Hindu education.” It was 
not until 1840 that a beginning was made of the presei?Lt system of 
pnblic schools by the establishment of one at Srinagar, the cost of 
which (five rupees a month) was borne by the unclaimed property 
fund.^ After some communication with the Education Committee 
then sitting in Calcutta, schools were established, costing Rs. 20 a 
month in Kumaon and Rs. 14 in Garhwal.^ Still there must have 
been a considerable amount of private instruction, for Thornton’s 
report in 1850 based on returns furnished by Messrs. Batten and 
Ramsay show for Kumaon and GarhwSl 121 Hindi and Sanskrit 
schools held in private dwellings, or the houses of the teachers who 
numbered 121, of whom 54 taught gratuitously and 67 had fixed 
incomes averaging Rs. 9-8 per mensem. There were 522 pupils, 
over four-fifths of whom were Brahmans. In addition there was 
one school with ten pupils, in which Urdu was taught. In 1857, 
the present system was inaugurated by the formation of the 
Kumaon circle under the Department of Public Instruction, and since 
then the progress has been marked and steady, and fully supplies 
the wants of the people in this respect* The establishment of the 
school cess at the revision of the settlement in both Kumaon and 
Garhwal enabled the authorities to plant schools in which no fees 
are levied in every sub-division. The average maximum age of 
the pupils attending the schools is 16, the minimum 6 or 7 years. 
The average period during which pupils attend school is about 
6 or 7 years. The attendance is very irregular as the aid boys 
can give in the farm and household is so valuable as to be with 
difficulty dispensed with. The good effected by education is 
already visible in the increased intelligence shown by the rising 
generation of young men who have attended the schools, the 

^ To Government, dated 8tli July, 1840, ® Government, No. 475, 

dated 28th May, 1842. 
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decrease of bigotry and superstition and the increased desire for 
schools as shown by the applications for their establishment. 
Parents wish that their sons should be taught Hindi and English; 
there is very little desire for Hindustani. The spread of edu¬ 
cation has done much to undermine the influence of the Brahmans 
which was formerly so absolute in this province. 

At JSaini Tal there is a Diocesan school for European boys with 
124 pupils and a girls’ school of the same description with 85 pupils 
beside private schools. The educational operations of the Almora, 
Haini Tal, and Rfinikhet; Missions as given in their reports are noticed 
elsewhere. There are several printing-presses in Naini Tal: the 
Government Press during the residence of the Lieutenant-Governor 
is used for official purposes : the Naini Tdl Gazette Press and others 
print for the public. At Almora, the Almora Akhhar Press prints in 
Urdu and Hindi and lithographs in English. At Ranikhet the Press 
of the Regiment quartered there prints in English. In 1871-72 there 
were 23 tahsili schools with 1,815 pupils, 23 halk&bandi or village 
schools, with 1,787 pupils, and one girls’ school with 21 pupils, all 
supported by Government. The aided schools were two Auglo- 
vernacular at Almora and Haini Tal, seven vernacular near R4ni- 
hhet and one female school. The figures for 1884 show six tahsili 
schools with 541 pupils; 110 halkabandi schools with 6,270 pupils 
and one female school with 64 pupils. The aided schools comprise 
fourteen Anglo-Vernacular schools with 1,462 pupils and two 
vernacular schools with 179. The entire cost of education for the 
year amounts to Rs, 40,173. The supervision of the schools is under 
a native Inspector assisted by deputies. There is great difficulty,” 
writes Sir H, Ramsay, in bringing education within the reach 
of all, though we do not attempt to teach more than to read and 
write, and arithmetic of the simplest kind. Under present cir¬ 
cumstances this is sufficient for the mass of the people, and if any 
sharp boy wishes for a higher education which his father cannot 
afford, he can obtain a scholarship to the Almora school where a 
boarding-house for out-pupils has been established. Teachers in 
the halk&bandi schools receive only five rupees a month. This is 
sufficient to procure men capable of teaching all that is aimed at, 
and it is considered more beneficial to impart to many the useful 
knowledge of reading and writing sufficient for their every-day 
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tbaa to give a smaller number a better education by employ¬ 
ing qualified but more expensive teachers. * ^ The better 

classes who are desirous of educating their children well, can afford 
to pay for them, and though our education was said to be in a 
state of backward simplicity, Kumaon can, I believe, boast of a 
higher percentage who can read and write than any other district 
in the province.” 

Kuphini or Kushini, a feeder of the Pindar river, rises from a 
glacier amid the south-east recesses of the Nandakot peak and 
joins the Pindar on the left bank at Diwali in north latitude 30®- 
l0'-35", and east longitude 80°-2'-10^ in Patti Malla Danpur of 
Kumaon. At the confluence the united stream in the rains is of 
a dirty milk colour, and the bed is obstructed by some great* 
boulders. The two rivers are separated by a ridge culminating in 
a peak having an elevation of 17,130 feet. The left bank of the 
Kuphini is formed by the Kotela ridge, the summit of which, 
(14,515 feet) far above the forest region, commands the Pindar to 
its source and cammuuicates by a goat-path with the Dhakuri-^ 
Einayak: see Pindar. 

Ku.tM-Yankti> the longest and most important branch of the 
Kali river in Kumaon takes its rise in a small glacier at the 
southern base of the Lunpiya-lekh pass from Patti Darma Malla 
into Hundes in north latitude 30^-28' and east longitude 80®-S8'. 
This spot was visited by Webb, and is thus described by him 2 
The river, two furlongs distant, its breadth reduced to four or 
five yards; at two and a quarter miles in a north-west direction, 
it is covered vvith snow, and no longer to be traced ; neither is the 
road passable beyond this point at the present season. After the 
middle of July, when the thaw is perfected, it may be traced as a 
small stream for about four miles more, in the direction last men¬ 
tioned, and from thence to its head in the snow, north-west two 
miles farther. The stream scarcely Sows in winter, being derived 
almost exclusively from the thawing snow.” The Lunpiya-lekh 
pass itself has an elevation of 18,150 feet. The river takes a south¬ 
easterly direction through the BySns valley to its junction with 
the Kali, thirty miles from its source. It receives numerous snow- 
fed torrents on both banks passing by the encamping-grounds of 
Walsliiya, Jhamathi, R^rab, Jolinka, Sangchiima and Kuthi, 

69 
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whence ii derives its name. To the right and left of the 
Tankti there are peaks over 20,000 feet high and the entire valley 
is bordered by glaciers from which torrents flow into the Kuthi 
river. At the confluence with the Eali, the latter has a bed 150 
yards wide, but contracting into much narrower limits a mile fur-' 
then up so that the stream in September is all but fordable. The 
Kuihi river is a third larger than the eastern branch, both in size 
of channel and volume of water, and nearly four times the length 
from source to confluence j notwithstanding which the eastern and 
smaller branch has given its name to the united river. The Gyuk-^ 
dhiira pass from Sela of Darma to Kuthi in By^ns up the Pechko- 
Yankti and by the Chachingti encampiBg-ground is still nsedy 
though difBcnlfc. 

Ladhiya, a tributary of the Kali river in eastern Kumaon takes 
its rise in Patti MalH Ban and parganah Dhyanirau on the 
southern slopes of the range along which passes the road from Dot 
to Devi-dhiira in north latitude 29°-26' and east longitude 79®-49'^. 
It has a south-easterly course through Chaubhainsi, Malli Ban, 
Talli Ran, Palbelon and Tallades to its junction with the Kali ob' 
the right bank in north latitude 29^13'’ and east longitude 80®-18'» 
Its only considerable affluents are the Eatiya-gadh which joins it on 
the left bank near Chaura in TalK Ran and the KuirAla river which 
joins it on the same bank in Palbelon. A much frequented road 
to the Bh^bar passes down the left bank of the latter stream cross¬ 
ing the Ladhiya by a suspension bridge belew their confluence at 
Chalthi and thence by Bastiya to Tanakpur in the Bhabar. Lower 
down the Ladhiya is joined by the Babkola river also on the loft 
bank, and is here crossed by the road from Champawat to Barmdeo 
much used by the Bhotiyas*in their winter migrations. There aro 
considerable tracts of good irrigated land all along its course and 
the courses of its tributaries which yield rice of excellent quality. 

LaM^anjmr Talla, a patti of pargan ah Chaugarkha in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by patti Syunara Malla and Eithagar j 
on the south by patti Ehaspurja, Uchyur and Malla Lakhanpur j 
on the west by Ehaspurja, and Talla Syunara and on the east by 
Darun. This patti was separated from Lakhanpur at the recent 
settlement. It is drained by the Likhwarg&dh, a tributary of the 
$uwll river, and is traversed by the Pithoragarh and Askot roadsw- 
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For statistics see Lakuanpuh Malla. The patwari resides at Alai, 
where there is a school. 

Lakhaapur Malla, a patti of parganah of Chaugarkha in 
Kumaon, is bouaded on the north by theTalla patti of Lakhanpur; 
on the west by Uchyur and Mahrydri Malla; on the south by 
♦Salain Malla and on the west by Daraa. This patti was formed 
from Lakhanpur at the recent settlement. It is drained by the 
head-waters of the Suwal river. The road to Lohughat passes 
by Julua tea-plantation, and that to Fithoragarh by Panuwa-naala 
on the extreme northern boundary. The statistics of the Malla 
and Talla pattis may be shown thus 


Laklianpur. 

1 Assessable area in IUib. ] 

1 Assessment in rupees. 

1 Population. 

Total. 

Gulti^aied, 

Gui¬ 

tar- 

able. 

1815. 

i 

1820. 

1840. 

Cur¬ 

rent. 

Males. 

Fe. 

males. 

Irrigat¬ 

ed. 

Dry. 

iS'lflllSi ... 
TaUa ... 

3,5S8 

2,G5S 

45 

113 

2,527 

1,687 

1,016 

8SS 

1 

500 

425 

869 

745 

1,070 1 

858 j 

2,632 

2,0G3 

2,757 

1,694 

2,414 

1,502 


Besides the above, 140 lists are exempt from land-revenue in 
the Malla Patti, and 137 in the Talla Patti. The land-revenue falls 
at Re. 0-15-5 per acre on the assessed cultivation in the former 
and at Re. 1-4-8 in the latter. Brahman village communities 
are numerous in this patti, especially those belonging to the Joshi, 
Tiwari and Pande clans. The first hold Ulai Joshi and others 
in mudji. The patwari resides in Bina: there are schools at 
Gailakot and Bina. 

Laldhang, a police station and forest station at the mouth rf 
the Raw^san nadi in Patti Udepnr Bichhia of parganah Ganga 
Salan in British Garhwal, is situate in latitude 29^-52' and lon¬ 
gitude 78®-21^. The Bijanagar peak on the right bank of the 
nadi rises to a height of 1,982 feet. The road from the Srinagar 
and Hardw4r road to Kotdwara crosses the Rawasan close to the 
station. The village of Ldldhang itself lies in the Bijnor district. 

Landhaxtr or Landour,* a convalescent dep6t for British troops 
adjoining Mussoorie, is situate iu north latitude 30^-27'"-30'' and 
cast longitude 78®-8', partly in Dehra Ddn and partly in Tihri, with 
an area of 1,048 acres. In February, 1881, the population nuin- 
‘ I am indebted for much of this notice to Mr. F. Fisher, C.S. 
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bered 1,746 (43G females ; of whom 1,078(265 females) were Hin¬ 
dus, 556 (125 females) were Musalmdns ; and 112 (46 females) 
were Christians. This was before the annual draft of convales¬ 
cents had arrived. In September, 1880, the population numbered 
4,428(1,074, females); of whom 723 (330 females^ were Christians. 
The cantonment is built on the sides and crest of a range imme¬ 
diately adjoining Mussoorie. The highest point, a peak on the 
north-'western boundary, is 7,534 feet above the level of the sea. 
To the east on the road to Tihri are two peaks having an altitude 
of 7,699 and 8,569 feet respectively. The latter is known as Top- 
tiba. Landbaur is reached from Raj pur by the ordinary road to 
Mussoorie which branches off at JBarlowganj to Landbaur on the 
east and the Mussoorie Library on the west. For all ordinary 
purposes the two are now one town, for the boundary line near 
Landhaur post-office passes through perhaps the most thickly popu¬ 
lated part of the station. The Landhaur bazar extends from the 
post-office to Mullingar, that part of the cantonment in which the 
Caledonian Hotel is situate. From this last point to the Church 
the approaches are very steep, one road leading to the west in an 
almost direct ascent passing the orderly-room and convalescent 
barrack, and the other taking an easterly direction just above the 
lower Tihri road zigzags up the side of the southern declivity and 
meets the first road at the Church. From this point, a road almost 
level throughout, runs round the northern peak, and a second road 
which similarily skirts the southern peak of Lal-tiba is connected 
with it hy a cross road near the dep6t guard-room. Beyond this 
second road is a third vrhich skirts the hill where the hospital is 
situate at the extreme east of the cantonment. The length of 
the roads completing the circuit of the three hills is 2 miles 6 
furlongs 74 yards. 

The Landhaur hills arc not only better wooded than the Mus- 
sporie hills, but also afford finer views, and are by some regarded 
as more healthy, being less built upon, or rather the houses are 
farther apart and do not overlook each other. The climate is 
excellent, except during the rains and the sanitation is good, due 
to the natural facilities for drainage and the absence of a clayey 
soil, so that the roads rapidly dry even after the heaviest rain. 
With tjie exception of pulmonary and rheumatic cases and 
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advanced stages of organic disease, nearly all maladies appear to be 
ameliorated in this climate. The permanent residents appear to 
enjoy as good health here as they would in England. Beyond 
colds, disease is rarely contracted, and cholera is never endemic, 
and is unknown except in the few cases where it has been imported 
from the plains, but even then it does not become epidemic. The 
public buldings include St. Paul’s Cburch, the Roman Catholic 
Chapel, post-office, telegraph office, and some twenty-six barracks* 
The dep6t was established in 1827, and has now accommodation 
for 22 families (including Staff-Sergeants of dep6t) and 203 single 
men, of whom eight families and 27 single men usually remain for 
the winter. The buildings include male and female hospitals, 
library, coffee shop, reading-room, orderly-room, school, guard¬ 
room, and theatre. There is a Commandant and Station Staff 
Officer, with a Medical Officer and Chaplain. The Commandant 
exercises the powers of a Cantonment Magistrate for petty offences 
within the limits of cantonment, and provides for the conservancy 
^ind arrangements of the bazar, which is a large one and usually 
very well stocked with supplies and manufactured goods. 

The receipts of the Landhaur Cantonment Fund for the year 
J882-83 amounted to Rs. 5,933, of w'hicli Rs. 1,321 were raised by 
a watchman’s-tax ; Rs. 2,083 by a house-tax; Rs. P60 by octroi, and 
Rs. 297 by voluntary subscriptions ; Rs. 1,000 were received from 
the Imperial Government as a grant in aid for arboriculture, and 
the remainder was received on account of fines and miscellaneous 
dues. The expenditure during the same period amounted to 
Rs. 4,899, of which police absorbed Rs. 688 and Rs. 2,903 were 
devoted to conservancy and other establishments such as tree-tend¬ 
ing, gardens ; Rs. 900 were devoted to public works, and Rs, 408 
to miscellaneous purposes. 


Dr. F. H. Fisher, in 1831, gives the following readings for lhat 
year from a thermometer kept in an "open verandah facing north ;— 
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Langur, a patti of parganah Ganga Salan in British Garhwal, 
is bounded on the south by pattis of parganahs Talla Saldu; on 
the east by parganahs Barahsyiin and Ohaundkot, and on the west 
and south by other pattis of the same parganah. The two roads 
from Kotdw4ra to Srinagar, pass through Langur and meet at 
Dwarikh&l, whence one crosses the Nyar by Bilkhet and the other 
by Marw^ra. There are schools at Gum and Pali. In the centre 
on the highest peak (6,207 feet) are the remains of the two forts 
which held out so long against the Gorkhalis. The garrisons 
were under the command of the Asw41 thokddrs of Sila, a power¬ 
ful sept, so much so as to give rise to the local saying > 

* Adha Tee Garlm4l adha Jte AswdV 

^ Half is Garhwal, half is AswaL’ The Khoh and an affluent 
of the Maidi rise on the southern side of the central group and 
both have fair open valleys. The northern slopes are steep and run 
down to the Nyar, but there are flats along the bank. The patw^ri 
usually resides at Diiisa and also collects the land*revenue of 
Karaundu Walla. 

Lebun or Libaung, a lofty ridge culminating in the peak of 
Tirgnajang, separates Patti Byans from Patti Malla Darma, both in 
parganah D^rmaof Kumaon. It runs in a direction slightly south¬ 
east fron^ the dividing range between Kumaon and Hundes to the 
west of the Lunpiya-Dhiira pass into Hundes from Patti Byans. 
It is crossed by a difficult pass up the Jhaling-Yaukti from 
Jolinka (14,350 feet) in the valley of the Kuthi-Y4nkti in By4ns 
to Khimling in Darma having an elevation at its crest of 18,942 
feet. Webb, who crossed it in June from Byaus found a steep, 
difficult and fatiguing ascent, the lower part over beds of ice, the 
higher over deep and perpetual snow frozen hard. Severe oppres¬ 
sion in breathing, unable to proceed twenty paces at a time with¬ 
out halting.” Still higher up he found the ascent steep with 
recent snpw in parts knee-deep.” The whole of the distance 
(2,032 yards) down, on the Darma side, was excessively steep and 
the snow nearly knee-deep. The declivity was so great that it 
was necessary to employ people with hatchets to make small hollows 
in the snow where hard, in which the foot might be placed. As 
in the ascent all had felt intolerable difficulty in breathing, so 
in the descent a violent determination of blood to the head with 
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severe paiti was general. The passage occupied twelve hours for peo¬ 
ple without loads ; none of* the laden bearers came up before the 
second day^ and some loads not until the second evening. H* Strachey 
distrusts the height given here, and notes that two natives of Sipu 
crossed it in September with difficulty doing three hos in sis days 
over very deep snow. His estimate is 16^942 feet. North latitude 
30®-20'-15'’^. East longitude bO^-40'. Colonel Smythe crossed it 
in June, and made tbe elevation 19,600 feet. He had no difficulty 
in breathing though there was a slight snow storm at the top, and 
the fresh snow was knee-deep wherever the surface was at all level. 

Idpu-lekh, the most eastern pass from Kuraaon into Hdudes, is 
situate in Patti Byans in north latitude 30'^-“13'-49** and east 
longitude 81‘^-4'-50", at an elevation of 16,780 feet above the level 
of the sea. See KjClapani, PorjCutg- The following account of a 
visit to the pass in July, 1877, will be interesting :— 

“ The night before ascending the pass was spent in a narrow desolate plain, just 
the only spot which the snoW-driffcs lying all round have left untouched. Prom this 
place, called Sangeha, the way lies first across a moderate snow-field which was settled 
in the hollow between two ridges projecting from either side of the pass; then along a 
gentle slope over which and on hoth sides of it the snow lies thickly, filling the head 
of the valley like the of a glacier. Owing to the softness of the surface, the walk¬ 
ing is heavy, though the slope is by no means steep. After you are three-fourtbs of 
the way, it is plain sailiug over the glacier, which is in many places firm and gives good 
footing. It is only lower down, where the snow is a little too soft, that we often sank 
in it up to our knees. As we approehed the pass, the snow lay pretty uniformly and 
often very deep. The latter part of the glacier was another gentle slope, leading over 
the white cowl of the mountain to the summit, which was marked by a cairn of stones 
surmounted by flags. A few red-beaked ravens were circling about overhead, apparently 
unaffected by the rarity of the atmosphere (the elevation of the pass is 16,500 feet 
Jibove sea level), as they seemed to fly with just as much ease as in the vicinity of vil¬ 
lages. A couple of Huniyas leading a flock of sheep laden with salt were coming up 
from Taklakot, walking carefnUy over the snow fields which sloped up to the pass. 
Two Taklakot officials as they reached the summit, and caught the first view of the 
solitary peak of Uumuuauhil (Gurla, the Momanaugli oif H. Strachey) above the table 
land of Taklakot, raised their hands and uttered what seemed a prayer. The view of 
Tibet from the crest of the pass, formed as it were by the vast shoulders of the snowy 
range, is very striking. For a short while the mist rising from the valleys had nearly 
blotted out the lower landscape; but the white, and in some places purple, outline of 
the summit of ITumuuanhil was sharp against a clear blue sky, the plain beneath look¬ 
ing very faint, till the sun heat on it, when it appeared of a light-red colour, without a 
tree or a vestige of vegetation on it. The eastern spurs of this mountain enclosed a 
valley which was filled with bluish mist. Taklakot itself is not visible from the pass 
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—a dark ridge of a slate' colour, streaked with snow, shuts out the view in thst direr- 
iioii; but a couple of houses are seen on a bare plain west of the town. On the south¬ 
ern Side the view embraces the mountains both in N82>ul and along the watershed of 
the Barma and Bydns valleys, which are much higher than any in Tibet; the northern 
tanges gradually sinking in elevation, till faint and blue in the distance gleam the bare 
undulating hills of Tibet. South of the ridge which forms the watershed of the Kali 
and Tibetan rivers there are seryeral deep glens filled with snow and relics of glaciers ; 
bare rocks here and there, and crags rising to a prodigious height, being several thou¬ 
sand feet high, haired black and red, and capped with snow or scanty turf. Valleys of 
this kind are common in this mountain cluster, presenting an appearance of having been 
scooped out of thO mass. They probably owe their origin to the primeval glaciers, as 
the streams which at present flow from them are insufficient to account for theni. 
There must have been a great upheaval of the primary mountains of the snowy range 
subsequent to the deposit of the sandstone formation of Tibet. The rock on the pass 
and on the ridges north of it is a variety of red sandstone, and belongs to formations 
entirely foreign to the Himalaya. 

The night we spent at Sangcha at the foot of the pass was intensely cold, an'd 
we could not light a fire. Returning to Kalapani the next morning, we had to fight 
against a violent south wind, and towards evening the atmosphere again became 
decidedly chilly, the thermometer standing at 23°. The scenery on the route from 
Kalapani to the pass is neither beautiful nor sublime; it is simply fantastic. The crags 
start up from the bed of snow-covered streams and rise to 2,000 feet, or where there 
are no crags there are steep slopes of loose MhrU, or bare rocks splintered into frag¬ 
ments and weathered almost to disintegration, while here and there you will see tho 
jagged edge of a projecting cliff overhanging a deep gorge. Such are the features of 
the strimge, chaotic scene around. The ebfls are iron black, belted with red sandstone 
cAripes. I noticed in one place a remarkable rock composed of red sandstone, attaining 
a great elevation, with a band of - granite columns apparently wreathed round it in a 
spiral form. On my way to the pass, I made several excursions to mountains lying off 
the road. One of these wa.s a series of stratified crags, and there was only a rude goat 
track, in many places obliterated by snow, which led to the summit. We passed a few 
birch trees, torn and battered by the storm, then a few dark-green juniper bushes ; and 
when we had accomplished half the ascent, the ground was covered by a profusion of 
most beautiful flowers, and especially of the most lovely auriculas of deep-violet huel 
From the summit all round there is a wonderful view of snow-clad peaks. The highest 
mountain visible is one in Ifepal called Nampa. It is a smooth, rounded, snowy sum'- 
mitof great beauty and silvery whiteness rising to 23,600 feet. Then there is one on 
the west bank of the Kali, called Khandadhura; it rises high into the air in the form 
of a single polished mass, with a bold indented ridge. All the lateral valleys in Western 
Byans are enclosed by ridges, whose tops are marked by pointed dark-coloured roclcs 
such as might be shown in water-colouis by Indian red and lamp-black, or they ar6 
, i^arpKke a knife, or they look like decayed pillars with their capitals built by the gods 
if yott go tip any great elevation, this is the kind of view you have: yoti 
updtt a whole landscape in ruins, a vast labyrinth of desert hills and valleys, 
aiid ierrilfie wilderness” in the fullest sense of those words. All is wild, 
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or Lipu-ke-Than, a very difSculfc pass in Patti GoripMfc 
of parganah Juh4r in Kumaon between Rar&o-g4r and Lilam in 
latitude 30^-10^-30^' and longitude 80®-16'-50" with an elevation 
of 9,127 feet above the level of the sea. The route is here inclosed 
between the shoulder of one of the Himalayan peaks rising on the 
western side and the rapid course of the Gori on the eastern side : 
and the principal path lies over large fragments of rock. It is 
seldom used now, a more direct and safer line having been chosen. 

iohba, also known as Gairsen and Bithiya from the neigh¬ 
bouring lands of those names, is situate in Patti Lohba of parganah 
Chandpur in British Garhwal in north latitude 30®-3' and east 
longitude 79^-19' on the left bank of the Edmganga river distant 
13 miles from GanM and 11^ miles from Adbadri. There is a 
tea-factory at Rithiya and a large one close by at Silkot and 
Gandyon the spurs of the Diidutoli range. Another tea-fac¬ 
tory is passed at Siman on the right bank of the Ramganga south 
of the Thajkharak peak, and there is another a march further west 
at Beni T41. Lohba is a station of a peslikdr or sub-collector of 
the land-revenue, subordinate to the tahsilddr of Srinagar. The 
traveller’s bungalow is built on a flat under Gairsen at an eleva¬ 
tion of 5,360 feet above the level of the sea* 

Mr. Lushington, when Commissioner of Kumaon, used to reside 
‘at Rithiya for a short time during the year. It has been proposed 
to remove the offices of the Senior Assistant Commissioner from 
Plaori to Lohba, but as this would leave a large tract of country, 
wild and rugged in the extreme, far removed from the personal 
supervision of an European officer, the scheme has found little 
favour with the responsible authorities. The patti of Lohba is 
famed for its fertility^ Owing to its being surrounded by the high 
ranges of Dddiitoli and Bydnsi, drought is hardly if ever 
known. Irrigation, too, can be practised and the people possess in 
their upland pastures grazing grounds for large herds of cattle, and 
can therefore manure their lands to a greater extent than is common 
lelsewhere. There are mines of copper and iron worked by miners 
from Kumaon and slates of a good description are also found 
here. Lohba is named from the fort of the same name which is 
to be seen on the summit of a high conical hill on the boundary- 
bet ween Kumaon and Garhwal. The walls and remains of baild- 
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iiigs Still exist, and show that the fort must have been of consider¬ 
able extent. It stands immediately above the right bank of the 
H&mganga river, and in olden times was the scene of many a stiff 
fight between the people of Garhwdl and Kumaon.^ It was also 
garrisoned by the Gorkhalis during their stay in Garhw^l.^ 

From Gandi the road passes across the Ramganga by an iron 
suspension bridge, and thence up the valley of one of its tributaries 
Hhe Ehetsar^ in a north-north-westerly direction between the 
xidge marked by the Gail-ke-poli (4,053 feet) and Eunkhet peaks 
on the west and that marked by the Khetsari (4,531) and Jamariya 
peaks on the east. These meet together at the head of the valley 
in the Lohbagarh peak (6,272 feet) on the east and the Dhauli on 
the west, both crowned by forts, while the road ascends between 
them by the Panuwa-khal or pass, near which is the GarhwdI 
boundary close to Semalkhet mine. From the pass a descent of 
one mile leads to the Ohiraunjiya or Mehalchauri bridge of 79 
feet span across the Ramganga. Thence the road keeps to the 
left bank of the river in the same direction to the junction 
of the Rungidhdr road vid Silfcot close under the Rithiya tea- 
factory. * Here at Saonli is a common encamping-ground, but 
most go on to the Sunidna or Lohba bungalow. To the west the 
great Diiddtoli range occupies the entire horizon: the Malkhori 
pass on the Biingidhar road is 8,042 feet high and thence a path 
leads to the southern peak (10,180 feet) and the northern peak 
(10,188 feet). On the east, too, a line of noble hills forms the 
watershed between the Pindar and the Ramganga as far as Diwu- 
li-khal, m., Kankra (10,062 feet); Kanpur (9,522), whence passes 
the road to Narayan-bugr and Kandal (8,533). The scenery on 
this part of the road is very fine; the mountains around are well 
clothed with timber and are of a sufficient height above the road 
to look like mountains. 

IiOhba, a patti of parganah Ohandpur in British GarhwAl, is 
bounded on the north by Pattis Sili Ohandpur, Sirgur and 
Pindarwfe ; on the south by the Chaukot patfcis of Kumaon ; on 
"the west by Patti Ohoprakot, and on the east by Patti Giw&r. 

writes:—I have a low opinion of their (Lohba 
^i3,racter, which I am pnzzled to account for, as were also 
‘ to. XI, 59S, 560, 573. f im, 666, 793. 
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Messrs. Traill and Batten. Lohba should from its position^ soil 
and market advantages, be one of the most prosperous in the dis¬ 
trict. Except those at the head of the valley, the villages have 
not been heavily assessed. I think that the cause of this may be 
due to the prolonged struggles with the Kumaonis and Gorkhdlis, 
which has given a martial character to the people and with the 
oessation of the necessity for it they have not yet given up their 
martial aspirations.” Many overflowed into the Khets^r valley 
at the conquest, where the soil is better and its prosperity in a 
measure compensates for the backwardness in Lohba., The land- 
revenue of this patti is collected with that of Patti Khansar and 
paid into the pesJikdri; both aggregated in 1864 for land-revenue 
and saddbart Bs. 2,184 and for gdnth Rs. 72, paid by 4,854 souls* 
The patti comprises the tract drained by the upper waters of the 
western EAmganga rising on the northern slopes of the Dtidutoli 
range (10,180 feet), Lohba, besides being the head-quarters of 
the tea-factories of Cbandpnr, has iron mines at Semalkhet, Kal- 
ban, K&limatti, Mehalchauri, Mailpukha, Nauligadbera and 
Dwdrigfir all in working order, and old mines at Gwdr, K6nig4r 
and Naupdti. There are copper mines at Agarsera. 

Lohughat, a village and old military cantonment in patti 
Eegarub&n and parganah Kali Kiimaon, is situate on the Lohu 
river six miles north of Ohampawat and ten miles north of Chhi- 
rap6ui, 15 miles from the Nepal frontier and 53 miles east from 
Almora, in north latitude 29°-24'-2" and east longitude 80""-7'- 
63,^' at an elevation of 5,510 feet above the level of the sea. About 
twenty miles lower down the Lohu or Lohavati joins the K&H on 
the right bank. The population in 1872 numbered 98, and in 1881 
there were 154 (64 females). Lohughat occupies a pleasant tract of 
grassy undulating ground sprinkled with deoddr». It was formerly a 
cantonment for troops, but has been abandoned for a long time, owing 
to the difficulty of access and the unhealthy nature of the country 
through which the principal roads to it from the plains lie. It m 
open on the west to the extent of the valley for three miles or so, 
but on other sides is inclosed by high and precipitous hills. The 
barracks and bungalows still exist and are kept in repair. The 
average temperature is 60® and the range is from 30® in January 
and February (1836) to 82® in May. In September 72® were 
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registered, in October 68*^, and in November 59®. The climate ia 
considered healthy, though new-comers are found to suffer from 
the common forms of indigestion. Fevers, rheumatism, goitre, 
and acute ophthalmia are prevalent among the natives. 

The granite of Ghampdwat here disappears and gives place to. 
blue day slate in vertical strata with some quartz. The ground 
ris^ gently towards the north and about three miles distant is 
l^ked by the grassy, saddle-hack mountain called Jhuim (6,95? 
fet) along which passes the road to Pithoragarb. This peak 
belongs to a range continued on the south-east to Khilpati by a 
level wooded ridge covered with Quercus incana and Rhododmdron 
cffiormm* The groves of deoddfs near Siii are particularly fine, 
and the tree seems to have spread and perpetuated itself here for 
centuries; but neither here nor in any other part of Kumaon is it 
indigenous, and it is only found near temples and villages, and never 
on the open mountain. There are two roads to Pithoragarb, one 
by the Kolakot village to Dhuryara and the new and better one 
by Baikot to Ohhira. The tea-plantations of Mr. Lyall at Raikot 
and other two in the station are carefully cultivated and in full 
hearing, but are too far away from the market to be capable of 
yielding very profitable returns. Hence to Champawat crossing 
the Lohu by a suspension bridge 6^ miles, to Diuri, 15 miles, 
and to Janakpur 15 miles, crossing the Ladhiya at Chalthi. 

Kedamath, a temple situate iu Patti Malli Kdliphat in parga- 
nah Nagpur of Britihh Qarhwal, lies in north latitude 30 ^-44'-15^ 
and east longitude 79®-6'-33^ at an elevation of 11,753 feet 
above the level of the sea. The temple is built on a ridge jutting 
out at right angles from the snowy range below the peak of Ma- 
hdpanth. It stands near the head of the valley of the Mandakini 
on a level spot, and is a handsome building with a neat facade 
^ ^ adorned on either side with niches and 

Tne tei3Qipl6« 

images. A tower bebiod built of grey 
stone and surmounted by a gilded pinnacle forms the adytum of 
the shrine. In front of the temple are two rows of masonry honsea 
for the accommodation of pilgrims and behind is the courtyard 
forcing the residence of the pandas or ofificiating priests. The 
Mesent structure, according to Mr. Traill, is of recent oonstractiou, 
building having fallen to ruin. It is dedicated to. 
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Saddshia, a form of Siva who, flying from the Pdndavas, took 
refuge here in the form of a buflFalo, and finding himself hard 
pressed dived into the ground leaving, however, his hinder parts 
on the surface, still an object of adoration here. The remaining 
portions of the god are worshipped at four other places along the 
Jgimalayan chainj the arms ipahu) at Tongnath 5 the face (mukhy 
at Rudrndth; the belly {ndhlii) at Madh-Maheswar and the 
hair (jeta) and head at Kalpeswar, These together form the 
^ Panch Ked^r,’ the pilgrimage to which places in succession forms 
a great object to the Hindu devotee. The rdwals or head-priests 
of all these temples are on the same establishment and subordinate 
to the Eedarndth rdwal^ who is of the Jangam sect from Mysore. 
He only officiates at Giiptkashi and XJkhinmth, while his chela or 
adopted son, goes to Kedarn^th for the pilgrim season from the 
middle of May to the end of October.- The rdwals of the other 
temples retire at the same time, those from Tungnith to Mokh ; 
from Rudmath to Gopeswar; from Madh-Maheswar and Kedar- 
pdth to TJkhimath and from Kalpeswar to Urgam. 

The routes to Hoddrndth are two, that vid Katnprayag, Ohimoli 

Tungndth, and IJkhimath and that general- 
Houtcs. ' ° 

ly followed from Hardw4r by Srinagar and 

Rudrpraydg aloag the Mand 4 kini river. Both routes unite at 
Hharaokoti and all the stages and resting places are separately 
noticed. Kharaokoti is 11 miles 5 furlongs and 36. poles from 
the temple. To P4ti, where there is a bridge of 33 feet spaii, there 
is an ascent of 19 chains and descent 64 chains: to Saundw 4 ra 
(a 63-feet bridge) undulating for 89 chains. Pfom Gaurikund 
(229 chains) the road is bad and intersected with numerous ravines, 
^nd very modulating. But from this place commences some of 
the wildest and most rugged scenery in the Himalaya. There are 
hot springs here, also an object of reverence. To Bhomudiyar the 
distance is 290 chains and to the Eed 4 r bridge 324 chains. 

The road follows the course of the river sometimes only a few 
feet and sometimes a thousand feet above, while on each side the 
mountains rise four to five thousand feet almost perpendicularly 
and clothed thickly with forest. So narrow is this gorge that it 
is possible often at five hundred feet from the bed of the river to 
throw a stone from one side to the other. At intervals along the 
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road there are magnificent cascades and numerous small tribu¬ 
taries pouring down in every possible form. At one point, the water 
comes from a considerable height in as perfect a jet as if it had 
been constructed by artificial means, and falls into a basin of 
rock which it has hollowed out for itself. The stream again rises 
from it almost unbroken and, forming an arcb, descends on the 
road in spray. Higher up near Kedar some of the streams are 
nearly Inkewarm and several of them are highly impregnated with 
sulphur. At Bhim-udiyar there are a number of caves cut out of 
the rock used as a halting place, and said to have been so used by 
Bhima and the Pandavas. Hence the road goes up the valley of 
the Kedarganga torrent almost due east until within a mile of the 
temple when it turns to the north. The atmospherical phenomena 
resembling the Barisal guns are observed hero. The great pil¬ 
grim road constructed and marked out by Mr. Traill, while Commis¬ 
sioner of Kumaon, must have been a work of great labour and 
diffioultj^, and has resulted in saving the lives of thousands. 

From time immemorial, pilgrims from all parts of India have, 

_ . toiled through these mountains to visit the 

Pilgrims. 

three great shrines of Gangotri, Kedar and 
Badari, all placed on the one great group of snowy peaks separat¬ 
ing the Alaknanda from the Bh&girathi river, the two which toge¬ 
ther form the Ganges. The latter though much inferior in volume, 
is considered in the Purauas to be the more sacred. Although, 
however, the reputation of the Alaknanda does not equal that of 
the Bhdgirathi, it is on the banks of the former river that the most 
celebrated places of Hindu pilgrimage are found. Gangotri, a 
little above which the Bhagirathi issues from its glacier, or accord¬ 
ing to Hindu mythology where the heaven-born goddess first, 
descended upon the earth, is a spot of the highest sanctity, but it 
fails to attract the crowds of pilgrims who every year visit tha 
sources of the Alaknanda. How this preference of the less sacred, 
stream Lad its origin, cannot now be determined. Possibly the 
superior sanctity of the Bhdgirathi may be only the poetical inven- 
tfdu of a later age, which has failed to shake the traditional feel- 
older than any books, that salvation was to be found more 
cSfeiTy bn the banks of the greater river. The sources of the Ganges. 

of veneration and of pilgrimage long before tha 
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fouadation of the temples which now exist there. Austerities and 
acts of devotion performed in the Himalaya seem to have had a 
special virtue from the most ancient times. We find examples 
of this in the extracts from the sacred books already given in the 
previous volume. 

Pilgrims begin to enter the hills after the fair at Hardwar. This 
great assemblage is held on the first day of the month of Bais4kh, 
the commencement of the Hindu solar year, which corresponds 
with the entry of the sun into the sign of Aries or MesJia. Accord¬ 
ing to our reckoning this takes place about the 25th of March, 
but in consequence of the erroneous calculation by the Hindu astro¬ 
nomers of the true length of the solar year, similar to that error 
which made it necessary for Pope Gregory to omit ten days from 
the calendar, the great day of the fair at Hardwfir now falls on 11th 
or 12th of April. Every twelfth year the planet Jupiter ( 
pati) is in the sign Aquarius (kumbha) at the time of the sun’s entry 
into Aries. These are occasions of peculiar sanctity, and the fairs 
in these years called ^ kumbh^^ after the Sanskrit name of Aquarius, 
are attended by vast multitudes of people. Every sixth year, or 
half way between two humhhs^ the number of visitors is also very 
great. On the day of which the Hardwar Pair is the anniversary, 
the Ganges is said to have first appeared upon the earth. Pious 
pilgrims flock from all parts of India to bathe in the sacred river 
and wash away their sins. At the present time a large and very 
conspicuous portion of the bathers at Hardwar come from the 
Panjab and distant parts of Rajputana. Religion, however^ is not 
the sole incentive that draws these crowds together. Trade and 
amusement are as much thought of. Several hundred thousand 
people are supposed to be no extraordinary gathering, and occa¬ 
sionally in a kumbh year the numbers have been estimated as high 
as two millions. But there can be little doubt that this is an 
exaggeration and half this number will perhaps be near the truth. 

A small proportion only of the bathers at Hardw&r accomplish 
the pilgrimage to Keddr and Badari. The more bigoted Saivas 
visit Kedar only, and some Yaishnavas in like manner only pay 
their devotions at Badari, but the great mass of pilgrims attend 
both shrines. The Vaishnava worship is so much more popular in 
Upper India that Badari is considered by far the more sacred of the 
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tv 70 . There is liitle doubt that to Sankara Acharya is due the re¬ 
establishment of the efficacy of pilgrimages to the two great shrines^ 
and it is probable that these institutions have retained to the pre¬ 
sent day much of the organisation which Sankara himself gave to 
them. 

The institution of which the temple at Eed4rnath forms a part 
is a good example of what we may fairly 
call the monasteries of the Hindus. The 
constitution of these establishments has been well described by 
Professor Wilson. The mathsy asthah, or ahdrm,^'* he writes, 
the resfdences of the monastic communities of the Hindus, are 
scattered over the whole country; they vary in structure and extent 
according to the property of which the proprietors are possessed ; 
but they generally comprehend a set of huts or chambers for the 
Mahant or Superior and his permanent pupils, a temple, sacred 
to the deity whom they worship, or the Samadh or Shrine of the 
founder of the sect, or some eminent teacher ; and a Dharmeala^ 
one or more sheds or buildings for the accommodation of the men¬ 
dicants or travellers, who are constantly visiting the math ; ingress 
and egress are free to all, and indeed a restraint upon personal 
liberty seems never to have entered into the conception of any of 
the religious legislators of the Hindus. The math is undet 
ttte entire control of a Mahant, with a certain number of 
residents, ehelm or disciples ; their number varies from three or 
four to thirty or forty, but in both cases there are always a num¬ 
ber of vagrants or out-members; the resident chelas are usually 
the elders of the body with a few of the younger as their attendants 
and scholars ; and it is from the senior or more proficient of these 
ascetics, that the mahant is nominally elected. In some instances^ 
however, where the mahant has a family, the situation descends 
in the line of his posterity ; where an election is to be effected, it 
is conducted with much solemnity, and presents a curious picture 
of a regularly organised system of Church policy amongst these 
apparently unimportant and straggling communities.” Eeddrnath, 
although of more importance than most institutions of the kind, 
k in ail essential points a math similar to those which have been 
-deambcd m the preceding extracts The community belongs to 
of Saiva asoeiici called Jangama; and the Mahant, or as 
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]be is here called, tlie rdwal, as well as his ehelas^ must all be pebpla 
©f Malabar. The Jangamas here, as everywhere else, worship 
Siva, or as he is more commonly called in these parts of India, 
Mahlideo, under the form of the Unffa. Throughout these moun¬ 
tains Mahdden, the god of everything terrible and destructive, is 
always represented by this emblem, a symbol of the belief that 
destruction implies generation and reproduction in some other form, 
the belief that has the scientific basis that ^ nothing is lost.* The 
worship has often been made a matter of reproach to Hindus, but 
in this part of India, as a rule, such accusations have no foundation. 
The worship of the Imga^ as we have already seen, is free from all 
grossness, and to use the words of Professor Wilson, it requires a 
rather lively imagination to trace any resemblance in its symbol 
to the object which it is supposed to represent.” 

The ceremonies to be observed by pilgrims are very simple, con* 
sisting of a few prostrations at various places, and hearing a short 
ritual and discourse from the officiating priest. The pilgrim carries 
away in sealed jars from the sacred pool some water which is high¬ 
ly charged with iron and sulphur. Close to the temple is a pre* 
cipice on the way to the Mahapanth peak known as the ^ Bhairab 
Jh£mp,* fronj which in former times devotees used to fling them¬ 
selves, but this practice was put a stop to by Mr. Traill. Before 
proceeding to execute their design it was usual to inscribe their 
names and the dates on the walls of the neighbouring temples. 
That at Gopeswai has several such records chiefly of Dakhini and 
Bengali pilgrims 5 the freshest cut bears a date corresponding to 
1820 A.D. The income of the temple is derived from endowments 
consisting of 54 villages, with a rental of Rs. 857 a year, and offer¬ 
ings varying from 5,000 to 10,000 rupees annually. The school, 
formerly supported by the R&wal, has been allowed to decline. 

^Cliansar, a patti of parganah Badhfin, in British Garbwal, is 
bounded on the north by Pindarw^r; on the west by Lohba; and 
on the south and east by Kumaon: it was formed from patti Pin- 
darw4r in 1864, It occupies the highly mouutainous tract to the 
north of the western Edmganga during its course from Mehalchauri 
to Kumaon The land-revenue is paid into the Lohba peshkari. 

Kharayat, a patti of parganah Shor, in Kumaon, is bounded ou 
the north by Barabisi and Askot; on the west by Seti Talk t 
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on the south by Mahar ; and on the east by Kharakdes. It lies to 
the north of Pithoragarh and the road from the latter station 
running north bifurcates at Sathling in this patti, the one branch 
running north-west to Thai and the other north to the Ddrma 
pattis. Marh and Dungari are villages close to Sachling ; LAma- 
khet is on the Thai road, and Satgar on the Askot road. Dhvaj 
or Dhaj, a remarkable peak a little south-east of Satgar, has an 
elevation of 8,149 feet above the level of the sea in‘ longitude 
and latitude 29°-39’-25'^. The drainage mostly flows 
westward into the Kalapdni, a tributary of the RAmganga, The 
assessable area comprises 1,428 dhis^ of which 397 are cultur- 
able and 1,031 are cultivated (419 irrigated). The land-tax 
yielded Rs. 324 in 1815 : Rs* 512 in 1820, and Rs. 671 in 1843. 
The existing assessment of Rs, 1,533 gives a rate of Rs, 1-1-2 per 
acre on the whole assessable area, and Rs, 1-7-9 per acre on the 
cultivation. The population at settlement numbered 2,001 souls, 
of whom 1,049 were males. The patwAri resides in Bhulgaou and 
there is a school in SAtsilingi. 

Kharahi, a patti of parganah Chaugarkha in Kumaon, lies 
between RithagAr and the Sarju at Bageswar. It is bounded on 
the north and west almost as far as the Papi peak by the road from 
Bageswar to Almora by Someswar, thence an in*egular line sepa¬ 
rates it from RithAgAr on the south: the Sarju river forms the 
north-eastern and eastern boundary separating it from the Kam- 
syAr patti. The two eastern roads from Almora pass through 
this sub-division on either side of the Rupdeo peak (5,502 feet). 
The assessable area comprises 1,213 Msis^ of which 540 are cul- 
turable and 673 are cultivated (99 irrigated). The assessment in 
1815 amounted to Rs. 69 : in 1820 to Rs. 131: in 1843 to Rs, 223 : 
and is now Rs. 886, which falls on the total assessable area at 
Re, 0-11-8 per acre and on the cultivated area at Rs, 1-5-0. A 
small patch of 11 Msis is held free of revenue. The population at 
the time of settlement numbered 1,126 souls, of whom 585 were 
males. 

Tiie name of the patti is probahly derived from the large gnantities of steatite 
found there. It is more remarkable for the mines of soapstone and copper and its 
luxuriant forests of Firms longifoUa than for its agricultural resources. These were 
never great, for in 1821 Mr. Traill wrote:—** This small suTb-division is now gradually 
from the state of deterioration to which it had fallen under the late 
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govermnent. Tlie forests at one time harboured so many tigers that the villages had 
been deserted on account of them.” Consequently the Gorkhali settlement of 1807 
showed only fourteen hamlets with a total area of 152 hisiSj of which only 76 were 
cultivated and assessed at Es. 80. It subsequently became &jdg(r of Bam 8ah. In 
1821, the asse^able area increased to 482 htsis with as much more in the area of 
deserted village sites, but only 152 hisis were cultivated. Of its state in 1840 Hr. 
Batten vmtes.—“ Although it is true that the villages are all surrounded by forests, 
and that those having the best irrigated lands near the Sarju are in insalubrious 
situations where only cultivation by non-resddent tenants can be introduced, stHl the 
people of Kharibi possess a market for their produce dbse to their homes at B4geswar 
and amongst the Bhotiyas, who in the winter pasture their cattle and sheep in their 
forests. The copper mines in Khardhi at present yield but one rupee per annum to 
the State, and have been practically abandoned by their lessees, who are only the N'egi 
ihokdars of the patti. Prom the reports on the quality and extent of the ores, it 
would appear that capital and skill would render the mines of this patti valtSble and 
important. The nature of the soil—(steatitio and talcose mnd with springs) in which 
the cupriferous deposits occur, render the efforts at working the mines by the neigh¬ 
bouring zamfnddrs fruitless. The ores of iron are plentiful in various parts of Ohau- 
garkha, and are worked at thirteen different spots, at one of which (Thir^toli in 
Barun) magnetic ore is found. Goitre prevails to a great extent in Ohaugarkha, e^- 
oially in Bangor and Darun, with its usual occasional accompaniment of cretinism.” 
At the recent settlement 26 villages were transferred to Talla Katyur and one to Bdg. 
The patwiri reddes at Khakar where there is a school. 

Khfl.rakd eSj or Kharkdes, a patti of parganah 8hor ia £u- 
maon, is bounded on the north by Talla Askot; on the west by 
Kbardyat and Mahar; on the east by the Kdli; and on the south by 
Nayades. This patti was formed from Mahar at the recent settle¬ 
ment. The villages are all very small. The assessable area com¬ 
prises 373 bisis, of which 167 are cultnrable and 206 are cultivated 
(14 irrigated). The land-tax yielded Rs. 30 in 1815: Rs. 34 in 1820; 
and Rs. 59 in 1843. The assessment is now Rs. 214, which falls on 
the whole area at Rs. 0-9-2 per acre, and on the cultivation at 
Rs. 1-0-7 per acre. The population comprised 259 males and 235 
females at settlement. The paiwari resides in Bhnlgaon. 

Ehaspiuja, the name given to the snb-division of Bdrahmandal 
lying around Almora. It is so called because it was given out by 
the Ghands in grants to the followers of the Court. At the recent 
settlement it contained an assessable area of 3,893 Ims, of which 
916 were cultnrable and 2,977 were cultivated (112 irrigated). 
The land-revenue in 1815 amounted to Rs. 762; in 1820 to 
Rs. 1,110; in 1843 to Bs. 1,678, and was fixed at Rs. 4,020 in 
1865, which falls at Re. 1-0-6 per acre on the total assessabl e 
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area and at Rs. 1-5-7 per acre on the cultivation. The population 
at settlement numbered 10,749 souls, of whom 5,144 were females,^ 
much less than the real number if the moveable population of the 
bazdr be included. Up to 1864, Khaspurja contained'but very- 
few villages. At the settlement it received over sixty villages 
from Talla SyAaara, 22 from Uchytir and three from Lakhanpur, 
which together now form a fair-sized patti. 

KhataU, a patti of parganah MalM Salan in British GarhwAl, 
is bounded on the north by pattis Saindh^r and Sdbali; on the 
south by Iriyakot and Qujaru; on the east by patti Malla Chaukot 
of Kumaon, and on the west by patti Kolag&r. The principal vil¬ 
lages Jie in the valley of the Kh&taliagadh, one of the principal 
feeders of the Eastern Ny&r. The roads from Dhfiron and R4m- 
nagar to Pdori unite in the southern portion of the patti and run 
northwards by Ghansydii crossing the Khataligadh and bifurcating 
again at Domaila where one branch proceeds westward to Pdori 
and a second northward to Kainur, passing the Almora and Paori 
road at the Baijirau bridge across the Nydr. The patwdri resides 
in Ohandoli and collects the land-revenue including saddhart 

Khati, a village and halting-place on the route to the Pindari 
glacier, is situate in north latitude 30®-7'-45^ and east longitude 
79^-59^-30''' in patti Malla Danpur of Kumaon, seven miles from 
Dh4kuri (q.v.) 64 from Almora and six from Diwdli, and now has 
a travellers’ bungalow without attendants. 

The vegetation between Lwfirkhet and Khiti differs very much from that 
further south. The Uemiphragma heteropTiylla appears with the hharsu oak 
(Quercus smeearpifolius), Pyrus baccaia (ban mehal) and the Rhododendron barbaium 
(chimin') on the west side of DhSkuri Bindyak. Here also occur Pyrus lanata 
(gmliau), Pyrus crenata {manly mauli) mdfoliolosa (suliyay huliya). Other trees and 
shrubs are, agrouhd raspberry with white flowers and orange fruit known as 
Buhus rugosHB (Don), Viburnum nervosum (jginiya)y F. coUnifoUum (guiya)j Mii-‘ 
tingtonia dillenifolia (pwep), Cofoneasfer affinU (raus, ridnt\ Elactgnus arborea 
(giunU), Kadbnra grandijlora (silangiii)y Pan ax decomposiiay Sabia campanulaia 
Rhus ieeluree, Fraxinus itorihunda (angan)y Acer villosvm and cuUratum^ Alnus 
cbtusifoUa (ut(sh)y CorTzli^ macrophyUa (ruchiya), Betula cylindrosiackya (haour or 
shaml)^ Amongst the plants are Gvatiheria nummularioides (hhdluhor)^ Anemon^ 
dweudor (kakariya), Parnassia nuhicoiay Strobilanihes WalJichiiy JEuphrasia o^cinxm 
liSy Gsranium WallieUanum, Veronica chammdrys or Teucriumy Halenia eUipticay 
Pedieulafis megalanihUf Sibbaldia procumtenSy Lycopodium subulaium (tula m'&kha\ 
Rmma spieatay Bedgchium spicaium and Spiranthes ammna. Pceonia Emodi (bhil'> 
the glades here and higher up (Madden), 
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Khatsy&l, a patti of parganala Bfirahsydn of British Garh^ 
^al, is bounded on the north by patti Ghurdursyun of parganah 
Dewalgarh ; on the east by the same patti and patti MawAlsyun 
of parganah Channdkotj on the south by patti Kapholsyiin and on 
the west by the same patti and patti Paiclulsyun. The patw^rri 
of Kapholsyiin, residing in Sakhyana, collects the land-revenue. 
This patti comprises a small tract of land on the right bank of the 
Western Ny&r as far south as the Ir stream. 

Khilpatti-pTiat, a patti of parganah E&li Kumaon in Kumaon, 
is hounded on the north by Eegaruban ; on the west by Sui Bisung; 
on the east by Gumdes; and on the south by ChArdl Talk. Khil- 
patti-phfit was separated from Eegaruban at the recent settlement 
from which it received 16 villages. The principal are Bukni and 
Kot. The assessable area amounts to 2,466 hisis^ of which 1,076 
are culturable and 1,390 are cultivated (50 irrigated). The land- 
revenue amounted to Es. 518 in 1815; Rs. 779 in 1820; Es. 954 
in 1843, and now stands at Es. 1,531, which falls on the whole 
area under cultivation at Ks. 1-1-7 per acre, and on the total assess¬ 
able area at Es. 0-9-10 per acre. The population at settlement 
comprised 1,386 males and 1,293 females. The patwdri resides in 
Khaten, where there is a school. 

Ehoh or Koh, a stream rising in the Langfir range of hills in 
Garhwdl at an elevation of 6,400 feet above the level of the sea in 
latitude 29^-56' and longitude 78®-40' in the Sakn parganah. 
The Khoh takes a direction south-west by west and debouches from 
the hills at the mart of Kobdwara, or as it is more commonly called 
KotdwAra, from which place a canal has been taken from it for the 
purpose of irrigating the Bhdbar lying on its left bank. After 
leaving KotdwAra the Khoh is joined by the Saneh uadi and flows 
towards Naginain the Bijnor district, where another canal is taken 
from it, and finally after a course of about 65 miles it joins the 
Western E£mganga. At Kotdwira during the cold season the Khoh 
has a volume of about 40 cubic feet per second, but in the rains it 
is a deep and rapid river, as it has a large drainage area. Elevation 
above the sea at Kotdw&ra 1,305 feet, at Sanehi chauki in latitude 
29^-41^-10^ and longitude 78®-33'-39^ the elevation is 1,008 feet. 

Eimgadigar, a patti or sub-division of parganah Chaundkot in 
British Garhw41, is bounded on the south by the Taldin patti of 
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parganah Malla Sal^in, and on all other sides by pattis of its own 
parganah. The sub-division is drained by the upper waters of the 
Machhlfid stream, a tributary of the Ny&r. The road from Pdori to 
Dhdron passes through the south-western corner* The patw^ri of 
Pingala PSkha, residing in Kdnde, collects the land-revenue of this 
patti. Ohamnaon, where there is a traveller’s rest-house, lies in 
longitude 78®-56' and latitude 29°-51'. There is an iron mine at 
Gudari in this patti. 

Kolagar, a patti of parganah Malla Sal&n in British Garhw&l^ 
is bounded on the south and west by the eastern Ny^r river ; on 
the north by patti Gurdrsyiin of parganah Ohaundkot and patti 
Talafn of parganah Malla Sal4n and on the east by pattis Saindhdr 
and Khatali of the same parganah. The road from Pdori to 
Dhdron passes through this patti by Kiinj and Pdniyakhet to the 
Nyar river at Ohaurani, about seven miles. The Alsa peak above 
Gudari between Kola and Ktinj attains a height of 6,685 feet 
above the level of the sea. The patwdri of Talain, residing in 
Ohaurani, collects the land-revenue. 

Kosi, Eosila or Kaushdlya, a river rising in patti Borardu 
Palla of parganah Bdrahmandal in Kumaon in latitude 29^-50' 
and longitude 79®-35,' is fed from the streams collecting along the 
eastern slopes of the high chain of hills in that patti comprising 
Birchuwa (8,427 feet); Gopdlkot (9,050); Bhadkot (9,086) and 
Bfirha Pinnath and the northern declivity of Milkali (7,470 feet). 
On the east, the range containing the Eausdui tea-plantation forms 
the watershed between the Kosi and the Gumti, a tributary of the 
Saiju and eventually of the Kali on the extreme east, while the 
Kosi joins the Edmganga and eventually the Ganges on the extreme 
west. The Kosi forms a tolerable stream by the time it reaches 
the broad valley at Someswar in latitude 29®-46'-40" and longitude 
79^-38'-55'^' at an elevation of above 4,500 feet above the level of 
the sea. Here it receives the drainage of the southern declivities of 
Bhadkot and Milkdli on the right bank and another stream on the 
left bank. It has a course hence of about twelve miles in a south¬ 
easterly direction through the Talla Sydaara patti to Hdwalbdgh 
whem it is crossed by an iron suspension bridge on the Almora road, 
lin this course it receives numerous mountain torrents on either 
of about 1,000 feet. Below Hawdlbdgh it is joined 
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oti the right bank by the N^na Kosi which drains the valley tra¬ 
versed by the bridle road from Almora to Ranikhet to the west of 
the Kosi valley and is also crossed by a bridge on the cart road. 
Hence the course inclines to the south-west winding along the 
western declivity of Kdlimat and the hill on which Almora is built 
and finding an exit between the eastern base of Siydhi Devi 
(7,186 feet) and the south-western prolongation of the Almora 
ridge at Ohaunsila, it receives the Suwdl on its left bank. Pre¬ 
viously to its confluence with the Suwdl it is twenty-six yards 
wide with a rough bed of large stones and fordable, being only 
twenty inches deep in the cold weather. At this point where the 
elevation above the sea is about 3,300 feel it takes a course general¬ 
ly west by Khairna, receiving on the right bank the Ulabugr and 
Kuch-gadh streams from parganah Phaldakot. Close by at Bujan 
the elevation above the sea is 2,862 feei The course continues 
thence more decidedly west and for a portion of the way north-west 
to Mohan with an elevation of 1,586 feet above the level of the sea. 
Hence it turns abruptly to the south-east and subsequently south 
by Dbiknli, entering the plains at Rdmnagar in latitude 29^-23^-34^ 
and longitude 79®-10'-8'^ with an elevation of 1,204 feet above the 
level of the sea. Owing to the steep gradient (one in one hundred) 
of the bed of the Kosi from Ukhal-dhflnga to E4mnagar, the 
surface of the channel is strewn with boulders. On the right bank 
from Kumariya to Dhikuli there are numerous torrents with very 
steep beds through which the drainage water in the rains pour^ 
down with great velocity: often joining the Kosi by numerous 
channels, and, where they are confined to few, being sometimes very 
destructive. Prom Ukbal-dhunga to Bujdu the principal rock is a 
hard quartzose sandstone running into metamorphic quartz. The 
quartzose sandstone, however, only retains its distinct form up to 
about three miles above Ukhal-dhiinga. Mr. Ryall found the aver¬ 
age discharge of the Kosi opposite Mohan to be 310 cubic feet per 
second. The width of the stream being 60 feet, average depth 1*4 
feet and velocity 2*5 miles per hour. There are many islands 
covered with hhair and mu trees. The whole route from Mohan 
down to RAmnagar is one of extraordinary beauty and affords 
scenery of the most savage and rich description such as would 
delight a Salvator Rosa. Beyond this it receives the Dhabka, a 
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small stream flowing througli the Kola Bbdbar, on its left bank* 
It then takes a southerly direction through the plains for about 
seventy miles and falls into the Ramganga in latitude 28^-41' and 
longitude 79*^-!' after a total course of between 140 and 150 miles. 
At Rampur, eleven miles above the confluence, it is but a small 
stream from December to June and is fordable, but during the rains 
can only be crossed by a ferry. At Dariydl between Morddabad 
and Naini TAl there is a ferry where in the height of the rains it 
often takes several hours to cross the river. 

Kolyaii Malia, a patti of parganah Phald&kot in Kumaon, is a 
long narrow strip of land lying along the right bank of the Kosi 
river from the summit of the watershed to the banks of the river 
along which the Almora road runs to R&innagar and contains the 
villages of Khairni (received from DhuraphAt) Korurh and Burdom 
It is bounded on the west by Ohauthan ; on the north by Dhura- 
phat; on the east by the same patti and on the south by XJchakot 
and Sitnalfeha. The assessable area comprises 1,360 Msis, of which 
349 are culturable and 595 are cultivated (144 irrigated). The 
land-revenue in 1815 amounted to Rs. 336; in 1820 to Rs. 378; 
and in 1843 to Rs. 459. It is now Rs, 875, which falls on the total 
assessable area at Rs. 1-3-7 per acre and on the cultivation at 
Rs. 1-7-6 per acre. The population at settlement numbered 1,261 
souls, of whom 641 were males. The patwdri resides in J'oshi- 
khola, where there is a school. 

Tallas a patti of parganah Phald&kot in Kumaon, is, 
bounded on the north by pattis Kakalasaun Malla and Ohaathfi.a s 
on the east by the latter patti; on the south by pafcti Kota Talla | 
and on the west by pattis Kota Talla and Suit Talla. The Kosi 
runs through this patti nearly due west from Punt-pfpal by Amel, 
Siti, where the Almora and Ranikhet roads to Bamnagar unite,, 
and Bishmoli to Ukhal-dunga in the Kota Talla patti. The coun¬ 
try is rocky and difficult, and has but little cultivation. The prin¬ 
cipal villages are Kuthimi, Siti and Amel. The assessable are^ 
fomprises, 892 Msis^ of which 163 are culturable and 738 are cul¬ 
tivated (410 irrigated). The land-tax in 1815 amounted to 
Es.^449 I in 1820 to Rs. 666 ; in 1843 to Rs. 650; and is now 
Rs. 1,410,'which falls on the total assessable area at Rs. 1-9-6 per 
and on the cultivated area at Rs. 1-14-9 per acre. The 
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population at settlement numbered 1,257 souls, of whom 619 were 
males. 

Kota, a parganah in Kumaon comprises twopattis, the Malia and 
Talla, each of which is separately noticed. The totals given under 
the statistics of the Malla patti show the parganah statistics. The 
incidence of the land-tax on the whole assessable area of the two 
pattis falls at Bs. 1-0-2 per acre and on the cultivation at Rs. 1-9-6 
per acre. There are 51 niahals or estates comprising 67 villages. 
The population in 1872 numbered 2,236 males and 2,147 females. 

The small village and fori: of Kota with Debipura adjacent, occupy the mouth 
of the Dhabka pass, where the river enters the central plain of the Kota Dfin, 
The sources of the Dhabka, the Baur, theNihal, the Bahmani, and the Bhafcra 
rivers are all situate in this parganah; while the Kosi river passes through one 
portion on the north of the Gagar range, before it enters the Bhabar. The 
lower and upper villages are similar in all respects to those of Chhakhata, but iu 
Kota there is no central level tract like the beautiful valley of Bhim Tal. Chu- 
kam is celebrated for its rice, and criminals were banished there to cultivate it on 
account of the unhealthiness of the climate. The main roads from Almora to 
MorUdabad and Rdmnagar and from Kalidhungi to Naini Tdl pass through 
Kota, but there are no largo villages. The majority are scattered about the 
mountain forests without connection. The best and largest estates are situated 
between the heads of the Dhabka and the Bahmani rivers on the spurs from the 
great Badhfin-Dhura peak of the GSgar. There is also a cluster of good clear¬ 
ings at the head of the Baur between the Badhan-biuayak pass and China, the 
well-known monarch of the Naini Tal hills, 

Kota Malla, a patti of parganah Kota in Kumaon, is bounded 
on the north by pattis Kota Talla, Uchakot and Dhaniyahot; on the 
west by Kota Talla ; on the south by the Kota Bhdbar and on the 
east by parganah Chhakhata. This patti was separated from 
Pahar Kota at the recent settlement. The entire Kota parganah 
was locally divided into Pahar and Bhdbar, and theformer is now 
comprised in the Malla and Talla pattis, of which the statistics of 
permanent value may be shown thus 
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The land-tax falls on the total assessable area in the Maila patti 
at Re. 0-15-7 per acre and in the Talla patti at one rupee : the 
rates on cultivation are Rs. 1-10-8 and Rs. 1-8-8 per acre respec¬ 
tively. 

The more important villages are Kiirpdldia, Muhrorha, Man- 
goli and Syat. These statistics belong to Kota Paliar as distin- 
gnished from Kota Bliabar, The patwari resides in Kota, and 
there is a school in Banjbugr, 

KotaTaUa, a patti of parganah Kota in Kumaoii, is bounded 
on the north by the Kosi river ; on the east by Patti Kosyan Talla 
and on the south and west by the Bliabar. The statistics are 
given under Kota Malla. The road from Rainiiagar to Ahnora 
passes by Ukhaldhunga in the north of this patti. The more im¬ 
portant villages are Blidgni, Danna, Saiirh and Amota. Five 
villages were transferred to Talla Suit at the settlement. The 
patwari resides in Parowa and there is a school in Rewar. 

Eota Bhabar, a tract in Kumaon bounded on the north and west 
by Garhwitl; on the north and north-east by the Kota pattis and 
Talla Suit; on the east by the Ohhakhata Bhdbar and on the south 
by the Tarai district. The Kosi river from Mohan runs from north 
to south through this patti and along its right bank the road from 
Bamnagar to Paori passes along the Paniyali Sot to the Raiu- 
ganga and that to MSsi by the Kath-ki-nau pass. A third road 
branches off by theThunguli Sot to Kotdwara and a fourth follows 
the Kosi to Almora by the Bobani-ke-gadb. 

In the lower ranges to the north of this patti there is no cultivation and no 
Tillages. Its most remarkable feature is the Kota Dun dDided from the Bhabar 
by the practically most easterly portion of the range representing the Siwaliks 
in the Debra Dun, for its eastern continuation in the Giwali cliffs south of Naini 
Tal is so closely connected with the outer range of the Himalaya as to be uudistin- 
guishahle except to the expert; travelling up from Kaladhumgi into the Kota Dun 
a track leads through forest for some six miles and thou over the cultivated lands 
of Haldu-Bajaniya, Pataliya and. Gaiutigaon, a little beyond the last of which arc 
three large mango groves called the Ukali, Siuudth and Bbaratgiri groves, in tlie 
first of which covering some twenty-five acres is an encamping-ground (2,200 feet) 
immediately north and perhaps 100 feet below the path is the channel of the 
Dhabka river, about a mile in width, partly cultivated but chiefly given over to 
scrub and shingle. Three distinct terraces are traceable in this channel, formed 
$y the river at various epochs, the main and highest bank of boulders and gravel, 
south-west the land is irrigated by channels from the Dhabka which is 
'iilhauBted in the valley. The village o£ Kota is a miserable place about 
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three miles above Ukuii, on the opposite bank of the river wiiere it emerges from 
Pahar Kota by a most mignificeat gorge. The course of the stream is here 
diverted by a blujff on which is the reuiamsof the old fort, defended by thick stone 
walls, wooded precipices and cut off from the cultivated grounds to the south¬ 
west by a narrow but deep ditch. The position is very unhealthy and the Gorkhali 
garrison had to retire to Dolaia fortified position ou a peak to the north-west. 

On the same bank but lower down is the romantic temple of Devipur,' 
about 200 feet above the river on a low range of wooded hills, here worked Into a 
ridge by a conflaent stream which pours down a narrow but wild and lovely dell 
from the north. Hence there are beautiful views of the hills, the outer ranges 
and the Dun, all still almost enveloped in forest. Badhan-dhura due north of 
Kota has an elevation of 8,408 feet and between it and China over Naini Tal are 
three peaks having an elevation of 8,244,8,612 (Badhan Toli) and 8,186 feet 
respectively. To the west the ridge is continued in Sonchnliya (8,504 feet) 
whose spurs run down to the Kosi. The rock at and above the Kota fort is the 
usual sandstone; above this is limestone ? the three western peaks are chiefly 
< 3 uartzose rock and Badhaii-dhura, the same mixed with slate, dipping north-east 
as usual; an eruption of greenstone occurs at Saur village (5,S63 feet) on the 
southern face of Bodhantoli. 

From Kota to bitaban about six miles south-west by south the route crosses 
the Dhabka, of which the right bank is high and precipitous and^the way through 
a forest of kh tir ( Acacia catechu) trees. Beyond the river, sdl trees abound. The 
path then follows the Dhaui or Chuhul from the eastern flank of the B^hmani 
peak near Bfihmangaou. This at Sitaban joins with the B&mani from the west¬ 
ern flank of the same peak to form the Kichari, an affluent of the Dhabka. The 
scenery around Sitaban is extremely wild and beautiful; sdl of noble dimensions 
occupies the plateaus of level, uncultivated land between and west of the streams 
and to the north is a fine view of the outter range. There is no road here and no 
cultivation, but the temple amid a fine grove of aioka trees {Saraea indica) is 
sacred to Sita, who fled here after escaping from Rawan. The outer ranges to 
the south are high enough for chir. From Sitaban to Dhikuli (?.».) about half 
the distance is over high table*iand covered with forest, the rest is along a series 
of most picturesque glens, the floors and acclivities of which are equally clad in 
the same dense and beautiful forest. Close on the north rises the most western 
prolongation of the Gagar which terminates at Dhikuli in this long wooded spur- 
Jt sends down a multitude of torrents which with those of the northern slopes of 
the Biwaliks form on the east the Bandarpani and on the west the Gaja streams, 
both of \ihich unite near Pipaliya-Gaja and fall into the Kosi ou the left bank 
opposite Dhikuli. Nothing can be more exquisite in scenery than the cliff banks 
and shaggy hills of the Kosi here enlivened by flights of birds (December) which 
are comparatively wanting in the waferiess plateaus. About two miles up the 
river towards Mohan, the hills recede on each side leaving a level valley which 
with the exception of one or two small clearings, consists of stony land covered 
with scrub jungle. 

From Dhikuli to Ramnagar the road follows the right bank of the Kosi, 
one by the high forest land through the Amdanda and Amsot c/tuwr.s' and the 
» J. A. S.Beu.,XVlI(l), 37b 
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other close to the bed of the river, both meeting on the edge of the high¬ 
lands in Ramnagar (1,204 feet). Four miles on through flat ground covered with 
bambu, her and grass jungle Chilkiya is reached and next to it Tdnda. To the 
west along the foot of the hills a road connects with Kotdwara and to the east 
with Barmdeo, From Ramnagar to Kaladhiingi, the road passes though clearings, 
jungle and forest, crossing the Kosi by a ford at Sbankarpur and tbe Dhabka under 
Burwa and a canal and a torrent near Belparao to Bandar jura, formerly the site 
of a police out-post. The last is about a mile from a base of the low range of the 
Kota Dun. In the south-west of this, about a mile and a half distant, there is a 
copious formation of vesicular calcai'oous tufa or travertine, forming a cliff over 
one hundred feet high, and most probably constituting the mass of the range, 
which it does on the Kamola pass, about five miles east, where the summit, far 
beyond the reach of running water, is flored with it. The Karara-gadh, a torrent 
rising to the north of the Kamola pass, encrusts everything with lime to a dis¬ 
tance of three miles from the hills and possibly much further. This rock at 
Bandarjura is quarried and carried to the plains. From the crest of the cliff 
above mentioned the view over the silent, wide-spreading forest is impressive. 
From Bandarjura to Kaladhungi, ten miles, of which five to Kamola and thence 
across the Bhaala to the Moradabad road and into Kaladlidngi (9 w.) Madden. 

Kotauli Malli, a small patti of parganah Kotaali in Kumaon 
lies around the Pifira bungalow on the upper road from Naini Till 
to Almora. The assessable area amounts to 812 hisis^ of which 153 
are culturable and 659 are cultivated. The Gorkhali assessment 
amounted to Ks. 378, and that of 1843 to Ks. 520, the present 
land-tax is Rs. 838, falling at Rs. 1-4-4 per acre on the assessable 
cultivation. The population at the time of settlement numbered 
1,474 souls, of whom 768 were females : see further the notice of the 
Talli patti. The patwdri resides at Mauna, where there is a school. 

Kotauli Talli, a small patti of parganah Kotauli in Kumaon, 
lies along the left bank of the Kosi in the Khairna vallej^ below its 
confluence with the Suwal, and is bounded on the south by Dha- 
niyakot, Agar and Ramgar. The assessable area amounts to 1,601 
of which 356 are culturable and 1,246 are cultivated (24 irri¬ 
gated). The Gorkh^li assessment amounted to Rs. 863, increased 
to Rs. 1,046 in 1843, and now fixed at Rs. 1,602, which falls on 
the total assessable area at one rupee per acre and on the cultivation 
at Rs. 1-4-7 per acre. The population at time of settlement num¬ 
bered 3,715 souls of whom 1,795 were females. The patwdri resides 
at Chimi, where there is a school. 

Kotdwarai, or Khohdwara is a small, though i*apidly increas¬ 
ing mart in patti Ajmer and parganah Ganga fSalan of Garhwal 
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on a fiat about 80 feet above the river Klioli on its left bank where 
it debouches from the hills. There was also a fort at the hill end 
of this flat, where it is very narrow, and which was used in former 
days to resist the attack of robbers from the plains. The bazdr is 
increasing in importance partly owing to the cultivation which 
has of late years been started; but also from increased means of 
communication, as hillmen, instead of purchasing cloth, gur, &c, 
at Srinagar, now go direct to this place, where they can procure 
all they want at cheaper rates, and also barter ghi, red pepper, 
turmeric, hempen cloths, ropes of different fibres, and a few barks 
and jungle products, for w'hat they require for home consumption. 
There are two fairs held during the week on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
and frequently thousands of persons collect to trade. When a bridge 
can be erected over the Khoh on the road to Najibubad, and this 
road be improved, the importance and trade of this place must 
increase, for the railroad now passes through the Bijnor district 
within 18 miles of it. The forest department also has a large 
amount of timber and bambu cutting in the immediate viezuity, 
while a large mill is worked on the canal to which grain froin 
Najibabad and Nagina is brought to be ground. All these points 
tend to increase its importance. It is chiefly peopled by petty 
traders from the Bijnor district numbering over 1,000 for ten months 
in the year, as a large number of traders from Najibabad and also 
from the hills keep shops open during this period, only going 
away for the unhealthy months of August and September. It is 
18 miles from Najibabad, 30 from Bijnor and 47 from Paori. 

Madhmaheswar, a temple in Patti Malli Kaliphat of parganah 
Nagpur in Garhwal situate about eleven miles north-east of Ukhi- 
math in north latitude 30*^ 30' 5" and east longitude 79® 15'' 49/' 
The temple is on the Kedarnath establishment, and is one of the 
Panch Kedar supposed to be visited by all pilgrims who perforin 
the full round, but owing to the difficulties of the road this duty is 
often avoided. The temple is situate on the eastern face of the 
Madhmaheswar dhdr, the peak above it having an elevation of 
11,477 feet. Higher up the glen near the sources of the river at a 
place called Dhola are some rocks and a pool which are also objects 
of reverence. The priests of Madh retire to Ukhimath during the 
, winter. 
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Mahar, a paiti of parganah Shor in Kumaoii, is Lounclecl on 
the north by Kharayat; on the \icst by the Seti Pattis and WaP 
diya Bichhla; on the south by Waldiya Talla and Saun, and on the 
east by Pattis Kharakdes and Nayades. The valley is drained by 
the Chandrabhaga river, which flows thence south-east to the K^li. 
Between the fort and cantonments of Pithoragarh and the Jhula 
bridge across the Kdli leading to Nepal the principal villages are 
K4shni, Bherkatiya, and Ruinda- The patwari resides in Bajefci. 
Roads branch from Shor for Askot and Thai on the north; Almora 
on the west, and Lohughat on the south. The assessable area 
comprises 3,036 bisis, of which 761 are culturable and 2,275 are 
cultivated (1,035 irrigated). The land-tax yielded Rs. 1,025 in 
1815; Es. 1,486 in 1820; Rs, 1,853 in 1843 ; and now gives 
Rs, 3,877, which falls on the whole area subject to it at the rate of 
Rs. 1-4-5 per acre and on tbe cultivation at the rate of Rs. 1-11-3 
per acre. The population at settlement numbered 3,465 souls, of 
whom 1,768 were males. 

Mahryuri Malli, a small patti of parganah Mahryiiri in Ku- 
maon, is bounded on tbe north by Bisaud and Dolphat, on the south 
and east by Chaubhainsi, and on the west by the Bichhla Patti and 
Bisaud. The principal villages are Bhangadyoli and Narha. The 
statistics of the four pattis may be shown thus ;— 
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Tbe iacidence of the current land-tax on the cultivated acre is Re. 0-16*6 in 
BolpHt; Rs. 1-2-10 in Malli; Rs, US-ll in Bichhli and Rs. l-O-e in Talli Mahry- 
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■€ri. In 1881, the population numbered 356 males and 335 ferntdes. The pat- 
wari resides in Dharkhola, where there is a schooL 

Mahryuri BicMili, a patfci of parganah Mahrydri in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by Kotauli Malli and Uchyur; on the 
west by Kotauli Talli and Agar; on the east by Bisaud and Mahr- 
ydri Malli, and on the south by Chaubhainsi. This patti was 
separated from Mahrydri at the recent settlement. The principal 
villages are Ouhni and LdisaL The statistics are given under the 
Malli Patti Mahrydri comprised a number of villages from dif¬ 
ferent pattis, the revenues of which were assigned for the expenses 
of the powder manufactory and the carriage of ammunition in time 
of war by the Rdjas of Almora and had no distinct boundaries.’ 
Henoe the proverb 

^ Jbrz jdri her he Mahry^ri^ 

^ having collected a lot of things together yon have a Mahrydri 
meaning that there is very little result after all your trouble. Patti 
Silkdna, abolished in 1821, was also devoted to the provision of 
carriers of ammunition in time of war. The patwari resides in 
Manna. 

Mahryuri Tallin a small patti of parganah Mahrydri in Ku- 
maon, is bounded on the north by Agar and Eamgar Malla; on 
the west by Dhaniyakot; on the south by Ohhakhata, and on the 
east by Chaubhainsi and Chhabis Dumaula. The principal villages 
are Ddrhmi, Sharna, and Asorha, near which paths connect Dol 
with Bhim TaL The statistics are given under the Malli Patti; 
the patwdri resides in Sunkiya. 

Mahryuri Dolpbat, a small patti of parganah Mahrydri in 
Kumaon, lies around the d4k bungalow on the road from Almora 
to Lohughdt and is bounded on the north by Bisaud and Salam; 
on the south by Chaubhainsi, and on the east by Salam Malla and 
Talla. The principal villages are Sydnani, where there is a school; 
Dol (6,022 feet), where there is a planter’s bungalow, and Khakar. 
The statistics are given under the Malli patti. The patwari resides 
in Kanddra. 

Maidi river, a tributary of the Eastern Kydr, which drains the 
valley forming the patti of Kauriya Walla and the north-eastern 
corner of Malla Sila in Garhw4L It falls into the Eastern Nyar 
on the left bank near Ukhlet in latitude 29®-55^ and longitude 
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78®-45'-30''. There are*many large villages along its banka 
connected by a good road following the bed of the river and joining 
on to the Kotdwdra and Khdtali road. 

Maikhanda, a patti or sub-division of parganah N&gpnr in 
Garhwal, is bounded on the west by Tihri; on the south by Tihri 
and B^msn, and on the east and north by Malli KaliphSt. It com¬ 
prises the tract lying to the west or right bank of the Manddkini 
river from the Byiingadh to Sondw4ra, drained by the Bynng, 
Gabini, W aldri, Pabi and Sini streams. From Sondwfira to the 
Tihri frontier the Sinigadh forms the boundary. The population ia 
1841 numbered 826 souls; and in 1858; 909 (434 females), The* 
entire sub-division is held in &addhart^ and the revenue is collected 
by the patw&ri of Malli Kaliphat, living in Guptk^shi. 

Malari, a village in Patti Malla Painkhanda of GarhwM, is situate 
in north latitude 30°-41'-50'’' and east longitude 
on the route from Joshimath to the lUti pass, thirty miles south 
of the latter. . 

The site is pleasing, h^ing in the eastern angle of a small triangular plateai; 
about a mile long and half a mile hroad, of which two sides are bounded by streamy 
and the other by mountains covered to the summit with a bed of snow, thin oi^ 
the projecting parts and deep in the ravines. The village contains about fift^ 
houses, built of wood ap.d stone intermixed and cemented with mud. Some of the 
houses are two or three stories high 5 in which case the lowest story ia used for 
housing cattle. Large stones are hung by means of ropes from the projecting 
beams of the roofs, to prevent them from being blown away by the violent stormy 
common here. A wooden verandah projects from the upper story, and is orna¬ 
mented with carvings of flowers and of Oanesa and other Hindu deities. Th.e 
inhabitants are Bhotiyas of the Marcha clan, who occupy this part of Garhw^l 
only from about the 24th of May to the 28rd of September, when they migrate 
to less elevated places. Their principal means of support ie the trade which 
lihey drive between Hondes and the low country to the south, conveying the 
merchandise on the backs of goats and sheep. 

Batten found, in October, only three thousand feet below the line of per¬ 
petual snow, the harvest just cut at an elevation of 10,260 feet above the level 
of the sea. The following account * of an attempt to scale Hiinagiri in 1883 by- 
Mr. Graham and the guides Boss and Kauffman is interesting as the only one 
on record ^ 

" After a delay of two or three months Mr. Graham and his men started 
fpnthe second time for the peak of Lhnagiri. The first ten or eleren days were 
taken up with the preliminary march until the foot of Ddnagiri was reached at 
p, height of 18,400 feet. ' Here they camped for the night. Our route lay up tlm 
xidg^ aud for some considerable distance we got along very welh Thei^ 

southern side of the aretoj^ and her^ 
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goffered gfpeatly from the reverberation of the sun, 'which took greater effect 
from the height we had reached. So mnch did this trouble us that we were all 
aeariy fainting when we reached the summit of the arete; Kauifmann, who had 
tiot been quite himself, was quite oyercome, and utterly unable to proceed. We 
<did not like to leave him, hut he begged us not to turn on his account; and as 
we thought that we must succeed, we made him comfortable and started by our 
two selves. We’ were now on the final slope of the peak, and, though not 
abnormal, it was a \ery i#teep bit of step cutting. The mist crept up and snow 
liegan to fall, and we w’ere thinking uf turning, for we had been two hours from 
Kauffmann, and it was already one. Suddenly the mist cleared away, and we 
instantly saw the great height which we had reached. Actually below us lay a 
splendid peak, to which we afterwards gave the name of Mount Monal, 2‘2,516. 
We were quite 22,700, and the summit, not 5C0 feet above us, was in full sight. 
Wc again attacked vigorously, Boss just making notches, and I enlarging them 
to steps. But it was no use j down swept the clouds with a biting hail and 
wind, and ive had to turn. It wan with difitculty that we got down again j the 
darkness and sting of the hai! prevented us from seeing the stepa clearly, and 
I fully expected a slip. %Vq picked up Kauffaaaun and got diiwn with great 
trouble, the last part of the way being in darkness. Here another trouble 
©waited US? everything was soaking wet—matches, food, blankets, and our¬ 
selves—while the wind cut us like a knife. Boss insisted on our keeping awake, 
snil 1 have no doubt he wz& right; but tired out as 1 was, it was very unpleasant. 
Kevt day we swagged our things, and got down to our lower camp, to the great 
Joy i4 our coolies, who h id given us up for lost. As this was the first occasion 
on wliich we reached an unusual height, it may not be amiss to give our per¬ 
sonal experience. Neither in this nor in any other ascent oid we feel any in¬ 
convenience in breathing other than the ordinary panting inseparable from any 
muscular exertion. Nausea, bleeding at the iiose, temporary lass of sight and 
hearing, were conspicuous only by their absence, and the only organ percep¬ 
tibly affected was the heart, whose beatings became very perceptible, quite audi* 
fele, while the pace was decidedly increased.'’ 

Mali, u pattiof pargaiiafi Sira in Kumauii, is bounded on the 
north by Tall^dos of parganah Juhar ; on the south by Athbisi 
Talla and Barabfei; on the west by Baraun and Pangaraon, and 
on the east by Paid Dindihat- Patti Mali lies along the left bank 
of the Ramganga river; a small portion is situate on the right 
bank at the north-western corner close to the Kalinag peak. The 
assessable area comprises I 5779 bisis^ of which 947 are cultarable 
and 831 are cultivated {434 irrigated). The land-tax yielded 
Rs. 270 in 1815 ; Rs. 442 in 1820 : Rs. 550 in 1843, and was 
fixed at Rs. 1,588 for the term of the present settlement. It now 
falls on the whole assessable area at Re. 0-14-3 per acre and on 
the cultivation at Es. 1-14-7 per acre. The population at the timo 
of settlement numbered 1,750 souls, of ^Ylloal 951: w’are males. 

73 
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Some 68 lisis are lield revemie-free for the support of temples. 
The patwari resides at Sat: there is a school at Atalgaon. 

Malli Rau, a patti of parganah Dhyani Rau in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by Salain Talk and Ohdlisi i on the east 
by the latter patti, Asi and Talli Rau ; on the south by the latter 
patti and Chaugadh, and on the west by Chaugadh, Biajyiila, and 
Chaubhainsi. The patwari resides at Pataliya; there is a school at 
Joshydra. At the recent settlement pattis Bisjydla and Chhabis 
Dumaula were separated from this patti, and what remained was 
divided into two—the Malli and Talli pattis—^of which the statistics 
may be shown thus :— 
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Some 36 bisis are held as gUnth, free of revenue. The incidence of the 
land-tax in the Malli patti on the assessable cultivation is Es. 1-8-5 per acre, 
and in the Talli patti is Rs. 1-3-4 per acre. There is a good deal of rich valley 
land in the Rau pattis and the upland villages, too, are large and well-cultivated, 
and the Kaira, Bora, and Deo clans are particularly well off. Seven villages 
were transferred to Chaagadh at the recent settlement. The iron mines near 
Manglalekh in the Talli patti are still worked and supply all the met-il required 
for agricultural purposes in the neighbourhood. They are leased together with 
those at Nai in Chaubhainsi by the Aguris at Rs. 300 a year. The copper mines 
at Dharsari and Kimukhet in the same patti are not now worked* 

Malwa, or Maluwa Tdl, a lake in parganah Chhakhdta of the 
Kumaon district, the Westmoreland of India, lies in north latitude 
29° 20' and east longitude 79° 41', distant nine miles from Bhim 
Tkl and twenty-one miles from Naini Til at an elevation of about 
3,200 feet above the sea. From Bhim Tal the road ascends the 
fidge to the north of the valley, and passing along the crest for a 
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few iniles makes a sudden and very steep descent to the lake of 
Malwa. There is capital fishing in the lake, and the use of the District 
Engineer’s bungalow may be had on application to the district 
authorities. The lake, of a very irregular shape, is situate at the 
base of two ranges and follows very much the outline of the hills 
within which it lies. At the south eastern end, where its outlet 
which forms the source of an affluent of the Gaula river lies, an 
embankment was made with a sluice-gate by which the level of the 
lake was raised in order to store water for irrigation purposes in the 
Bhabar at the foot of the hills, but the embankment gave ivay, and 
has not been restored. The mountains around are lofty and spring 
up directly from the margin of the lake. At the western end it 
receives the Kalsa-gadb, which drains a long and narrow valley 
extending as far as the Gagar peak (7,855 feet) to the east of the 
Gdgar pass above the Ramgar tea-plantation. This river carries 
with it great quantities of stone and gravel into the lake, which, 
added to the landslips continually occurring from the hills on either 
side, must in time have an appreciable eflPect on its depth and area. 
Tiie lake is 4,4S0 feet long in the centre, 1,883 feet wide at the 
broadest; and has an area of 121*76 acres \Yith a maximum depth 
of 12S feet, or, while the embankment existed, of 158 feet. There 
is a current observable throughout the lake, and directed towards 
the outlet. The bottom is comparatively level, and is composed 
of rock, loose shale, fine sand, and quartz gravel. The water is 
clear and of a beautiful blue colour except in the rains, when it 
becomes of a dirty muddy colour owing to the immense quantities 
of dSri$ carried into it; for the same reason it is not good for 
drinking purposes, and whether it is the water or climatic influences 
of the highly enclosed valley, Malw^a Tal has amongst Europeans 
and natives the reputation of being exceedingly unhealthy. ‘ The 
story goes that in former days there was a Raikwal peasant named 
Malwa at Chyurigdr, who was a great wrestler and oppressed the 
people. One day he took a fancy to another man’s wife, and, seiz¬ 
ing her, hid her in a cave. The gods were offended and sent a 
mighty landslip which dammed up the Gaula aud covered tlie cavo; 
and thus arose the Malwa lake. High above the outlet on the 
north-east is an immense scar 'wdiich the people point to as the 
scene of the landship aud still call it Malwa-ka>q)aira. 
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Mr. Ball desrribes the range to the " north as chiefly formed of whi^e jmtl 
purple Quartzites with which there are some slates aiu^ 
€feology. shales. The dip of these beds is variable, but north¬ 

west at a low angle seems to Be the prevailing direction. Much of the higher 
face of this range is steeply scarped, hut landslips abound, and have, to a great 
extent, concealed the character of the lower portions. The range on the south 
consists primarily of an axis of greenstone, which stretches continuously hence 
from the neighbourhood of Bhim TM. Associated with this greenstone are 
Quartzites and shales, the beds in immediate contact often showing signs of much 
alteration and induration. Occasionally the eJffect of the former has been such 
as to cause the affected beds to assimilate to the characters of the greenstone,, 
and to be almost inseparable from- it, by mere examination of their outward 
lithological structure. What the exact nature of the physical relations of this 
greenstone may Be, has not j^et been fully ascertained; hut that it does not exist 
merely as a single simpite dyke is amply testified by the fiict that branches from 
it cross the valley at both ends of the lake, and are cut through by the’ 
infalling and outfalling streams. At the head of the lake is a beulder bed 
through which the river cuts to a depth of eight or ten feet. This deposit con¬ 
sists chiefly of suBangular fragments of trap and quartzite. At first I was 
inclined to attribute it to the effects of a retreating moraine. Temporarily this 
view was supported by the discovery of boulders of granite and gneiss-no 
Auown source for which exists within the present drainage limits of th^ Kalsa^ 
It was impossible, however, to overlook the fact that there were no signs of 
polishing on any of the blocks, and that those which have come furthest (the 
granite, &c.) are well routided and water-worn. Taking into consideration the 
profes.sedIy general character of the only existing geological map, it would be 
clearly unsafe to adopt the view that no source for these boulders exists withia 
the watershed*, and this the more especially as in the adjoining basin of the Gaula 
on the north, the occurrence of gneiss md granite is indicated on the map.’^ 
(Gaju.XrV 1140 

*‘The importance of determining the source from whence these boulders 
have been derived is sufficiently obvious. If they have not come from within* 
the limits of this catchment basin, then indeed it might be necessary to invoke 
the aid of an ice cap to account for their transport; but in the meantime it is 
impossible to assert that, this accumulation of boulders at the mouth of the 
gorge is other than a delta of diluvial origin. Now as to the character of the 
lake itselfIts maximum dimensions are. length 4,480 feet, width 1,833 feet,, 
and depth 127 feet. Unfortunately, as was the case with Bhim Tal,.iio series oi 
soundfngs are available, and the form of the basin is, therefore, uncertain. The 
bounding ranges and their slopes, however, indicate the V* (river) rather than the 
U (glacial) type of valley denudation. Looking up the lake towardb the course 
of the stream, the view just beyond the gorge is quite shut out by a projecting 
spur, which a glacier could have scarcely failed to modify if not remove. At the 
outfall no rocks are seen in ntu. The barrier, now modified by a sluice, appears 
^ to be mainly formed of didris thrown down by landslips. The first rock which 
f the bed of the stream was the already mentioned greenstone, 

will, I believe, prove to be at a lower level than the bottom of the lafce.*^ 
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The map here given supplies a series of soundings made by 
Di\ Amesbnry in 1871 



fflana, a village on the S^raswati, an affluent of the Vishnuganga 
in parganah Painkhanda, is situate at an elevation of 10,560 feet 
above the level of the sea close to the pass of the same name, also 
called Chirbitiya-la and Dungri-Ia, which has an elevation of 18,650 
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feet {18,576 according to the Pandit) and lies in north latitude 30° 
45' 27" and east longitude 79° 27' 40". The necessity of travelling 
for many miles over the vast accumulations of loose rock and dSris 
brought down by ancient glaciers, or which violent atmospheric 
changes have thrown down into the valley fro m the mountains on 
both sides, render the M^na pass one of the most diflScult in this 
part of the Himalaya. In actual elevation, too, it exceeds that of 
any other pass in these districts which lead into Tibet. The road or 
rather the track, for there is generally nothing that deserves even 
the name of path, ascends constantly the main valley of the Sdras- 
wati* until it reaches the top of the water-parting ridge which 
forms the boundary with Tibet. The pass itself is somewhat 
remarkable. There is no apparent ridge to be crossed at the head 
of the Saraswati, and the latter part of the ascent still lies through 
a ravine, the inclination of which becomes less steep as we approach 
the line of water-parting. The pass itself is a narrow valley filled 
with the nev4 of glaciers, and bounded on each side by mountains 
almost entirely covered with perpetual snow. This valley is 
apparently almost entirely level for about a quarter of a mile, and 
the great bed of snow which it contains gives rise to two glaciers 
which descend in opposite directions, one northwards into Tibet, 
the other southwards into the valley of the Saraswati of which it 
constitutes one of the principal sources. So little is the inclination 
of the ground near the pass, or rather of the great,mass of snow 
which covers it, that we ci-oss the line of water-parting without 
observing that we have done so. The Tibetan glacier descends 
rapidly for about two miles, or perhaps less, into a valley bounded 
on both sides by high mountains generally bare of snow in the 
summer months to Poti, the first encamping-ground in Hundes 
situate about a thousand feet below the pass. Below Poti hardly a 
vestige of snow is to be seen. 

There is no extensive view to be seen from the pass in any 
direetion. To the north the plain of Hundes is hidden by bar© 
brown hills with rounded outlines, and on 

DSLSft 

the three other sides nothing can be seen 
^ T}ie Bhotiyas consider a stream wKieh comes from one of the lateral 
gladers^ to the west, and which joins the stream from the north abont ten miles 
helow the pass, to be the true Saraswati, but to avoid confusion^ we shall speals 
pass ati'etvm as the SltsaRwati. 
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but the overhanging snowy peaks and precipices of the Indian 
Himalaya. On the southern side near the pass there is a much 
greater quantity of snow than we generally find so close to the 
Tibetan frontier, a phenomenon caused by the immense elevation 
which the peaks close to the line of water-parting here attain. We 
commonly find all the highest mountains some twenty to thirty 
miles south; bat here there is an ei^ception to the general rule, for 
a cluster of great peaks rise immediately above the line of water- 
parting at the extreme northern limit of the belt of perpetual snow 
above the western sources of the Saraswati, the culminating point 
of which, called Kamet, attains an elevation of 25,373 feet above 
the level of the sea. No other peak in this tract attains an equal 
height except Nanda Devi. The glacier which descends from the 
pass on the southern side terminates about a mile below near the 
pool called Deo Tal at an elevation only a few hundred feet less 
than that of the pass. This pool which is only a few hundred 
yards long, but which is inserted on some of the older maps, is filled 
with the drainage , of the glacier just mentioned and is prevented 
from running oflF, partly by a contraction of the bottom of the 
valley, caused by a great eruption of granite, and partly by the 
lateral moraine of a glacier which descends from the west and 
enters the main valley a little lower down. From Deo T&l to 
Ratakun (== red corner) hardly a sign of vegetation exists, except 
here andjthere some tufts of grass and a few stunted primulas and 
saussureas and other plants found at great elevations. The path 
lies constantly over the moraines of glaciers which descend from 
every lateral ravine or over the ancient accumulations of the great 
glacier which must once have filled the main valley itself. 

The chief interest of the geology of this tract consists in the 
fact that from a little above S(Kna to the pass, the mountains are 
apparently formed always of granite (gneiss ?), a rock not generally 

met with in such vast quantity in the higher 

Oeolosv. 

parts of the Himalaya. There can be little 
doubt that this granitic outburst is directly connected with that 
which we know chiefly constitutes the mountains to the north of 
the glaciers of the Vishnuganga and with that which forms the 
great peaks which rise above the sources of the Bhagirathi. It is 
not until approach the pass that we get out of the granite rocks 
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into clay-slates and limestone, apparently non-fossiliferous, and 
•which constitnte, it may be supposed, the basis of the Silurian and 
more recent formations which the Bhotiya reports of organic 
remains as well as the analogy that we see elsewhere lead ns to 
believe exist a few miles to the north. 

Takiag the route up the Alakuanda to Mdna, the first stage is asually from 
Nandprayag to Biri (9 miles), and thence to the Fat^l- 
Itinerary, ganga (11 miles, 3 far,, 35 poles), passing the Garur- 

ganga in the eighth mile hy a bridge after a rocky ascent and descent for three 
and a half miles from Pipalkoti along the left bank of the Alaknanda. From 
the Fatalganga to Josfaimath (10 miles, 3 fur., 35 poles) for two miles the road 
is undulating, and descends to the Gulabkoti rivulet where there are some 
Baniyas’shops; next comes Hilang (\ mile, 6 fur,), also containing shops. Thence 
to the Koragadh river, a descent, and to the Paini rivulet, an ascent and level 
(2 miles, 4 fur., 13 poles). Next comes the Gaunk rirulet to which the road is 
rocky and undulating, and thence an ascent to Joshimatli (4 miles, 1 fur., 5 poles) 
at an elevation of 6,107 feet above the level of the sea in latitude 30® 33'' 24", 
and longitude 79® 36'24". There is a bungalow for travellers, a dispensary, 
shops, and dharms^las here. 

From Joshimath the next stage is Kharchechura (7 miles, 4 fur., 11 poles). 
The road descending crosses the Vishauprsj5.g bridge across the Dhauli, and 
thence to Tharyasanga across the Vishnuganga (2 miles, 3 fur., 7 poles). It then 
crosses the Ghatmugri rivulet to the Baigar rivulet at Pandukeswar (6,300 feet), 
and then by Seshdhara to Kharchechura (6 miles, 1 fur., 11 poles). The villages 
cf Gh4t, Blunder, Kuodi, and Pathari are passed on the road. The next stage 
is lifS-na, the last inhabited village in the Talley, and the last where there is any 
cultivation. This is had on a fairly level piece of ground on either side of the 
Saraswati where kotu and phdphar are sown in May and gathered in September, 
There are no forests near, and all wood used has to be brought from the lower 
villages. From Kharchechura the road follows the bank of the river to Dyasanga 
where it crosses by a bridge on to Gorsil, where there is another bridge, thence 
by Kalyinkoti to the Rdnganga bridge and to the Duliyasanga bridge (3 miles, 

1 fur., 86 poles). Next comes the liishiganga bridge and the village of Badri., 
nith (2 fur., 24 poles). The river is again crossed before reaching Mana. The 
elevation of the temple of Badrinath is 10,284 feet, and of Mana village 10,610 
feet above the level of the sea. The road then passes by the Thdns stone 
bridge across the Saraswati by Musapani (12,100 feet) to Sunsanga, the eighth 
crossing to G^stoli (13,300 feet) above the Nagtundi rivulet, the next stage. 
From Gastoli (18,261 feet) the track follows the left bank of the river by the 
Saraswati double bridge and Chamirao and Danirao (14,900 feet) to K5,takiin 
(16,100 feet). Hence one march carries one across the pass ox kdnta to Puti, 
passing by the T5.ra bridge (16,687 feet), Bakas T61, Deo T61, Jagrai (17,200 
feet), and the crest of the pass (18,576 feet). From] Musapl,ni onwards the 
^gns of glacial action are everywhere apparent. Here a considerable stream 
the Arhua joins the Saraswati from the east. The glacier from which 
H now reoeded so i^r ^ to be almost invisible from the track. 
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From the northern side of the valley of the Arhua comes a huge moraine right 
across into the middle of the valley of the Saraswati. It appears to have been 
brought down by the glacier of the Arhua when the main valley also was filled 
with ice and after the junction of the two glaciers to have been carried on as 
a median moraine on the great ice-stream of the Saraswuti Although from 
R^takiin southwards the valley becomes less devoid of vegetation as the eleva¬ 
tion decreases, yet the whole tract as far as Mana is sterile and dreary in the 
eKtreme and the want of pasture for their sheep and cattle and of firewood for 
themselves on the journey to and from Hnndes is not the least of the difficulties 
with which the Marcha traders have to contend. From a little above Eatakua 
there was formerly a track to Nilang across the high ridge separating the Saras- 
wati from the Managadh, but this is now no longer used. From M^na viliage 
to the pass there are only encamping-grounds, and all supplies must he carried 
with the party. 

Mana was the pass chosen by one of Captain Montgomery’s pandits in his 
expedition into Tibet in lfc67. On the 26th July 
he left Badrinath, 2Sth, passed M£aa (10,510 feet}, 
Kamet on the right, passed by Tara Sumdo (16,587), and the Chirbitiya-la 
or Dungai-la pass (lt<,576), and readied the Lumarti camp on the 29th 
(16,317), thence by Churkong, the customs station to Totling, whence roads 
branch off to Chuprang and Gartoh (Ree. G. 1. H, D, LXXIV,, 34 ). At 
Totling (August 6th) there is a monastery about a mile ia circumference which 
is used as a resting-place by travellers. On the 9th the water-parting between 
the Indus and Satlaj was crossed by the Bogola pass (19,*i2o feet), and in two 
days Gugti close to Gartoh was reached- Thence crossing the mountains to 
the east by the Gugti-la pass (19,490), on the 14th entered on the Chojothol 
plain with salt brackish lakes at intervals. Thence crossing the Pabala (17,650) 
came to the Giacharaf camp on the banks of the Indus (15,732). Then crossing 
the (fhomorangda pass, Thok Jalang, one of the principal gold mines was 
reached. Returned to Giacharaf, then down the Indus to the junction of the 
Indus and Gartoh rivers near the Lnjan Chamik spring: -and up to Gartoh- 
gansa (winter quarters) on the Gartoh river. Two marches on is Gartoh y&raa 
(summer quarters), the trading depot. 

The following notes of the marches in Tibet were furnished by an intelli¬ 
gent trader who had often made the journey. First 
march Delu; second Sibuk ; third Chiprao $ fourth 
Chaprang From Poti to Delu (or Delu lianu), the path goes along the left 
bank of the Poti river to Delu so-called trim a formidable goblin of that name, 
who is supposed to have his re.sidence here. To Sibuk is a short march for 
goats. First ascend from Delu across the ridge that shuts in the Poti valley, 
then descend a little to a pasture-ground called Dumarti, which is about half 
way to Sibuk, From Lumarti the track proceeds for a mile along a plain, 
and then descends to a ravine which has its commencement close by. When 
near Bibuk leave the ravine and turn to the right to Sibuk which is in. the 
plain on the right bank of the ravine. The ravine joinSs the Sankara g^r, an 
affluent of the Satlaj on whose bank is Poting, one of the villages met on the 
Nilang route. From Sibuk to Chiprao the ground is uneven, hut there are no 
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considerable ascents or descents, and no rarines are crossed. There is no va^er 
nor is there any at Chiprao, so that it has to be taken from Sibuk. From 
ChiprILo to Chaprang or Tsaparang is also an ordinary inarch for goats, and th^ 
track proceeds by a deep and broad waterless ravine which joins the Satlaj half 
a mile below Chaprang. From Chiprao proceed about two miles (one ko$) along 
the left bank of the ravine, and then descend and proceed along its bed for 1J 
kos. Then leave it and ascend the right bank to a pasture-ground known as 
Ijamthangka, and hence onwards for about a kos along the hank of ihe ravine to 
where the track turns to Chaprang, distant one hos. From Chaprang to Toling 
is one march, and the track crosses the plain to a ravine close by, which is 
crossed, and again a plain is met for half a kos with cultivation, the path lying 
about half a mile from the Satlaj. The Anchila stream is next crossed, and 
about one kos further lower Mattiya on the hank of the Satlij kos below 
Toling Close above Mattiya a great ravine runs into the Sutlaj, very deep 
but dry, and which is crossed by a bridge called Kang-jang leading to upper 
Mattiya, which is one kos across a plain to Toling. A return road leads by 
Bl.rkya (one march) to Chiprao (one march). From Ghipr&o to Mangnang is 
one march. 

Mana is the only purely Bhotiya village in the valley. Its inhabitants are 
called Mdrehas, a name also given to the Bhotiyas of the Niti valley. The 
Uuniyas call them Dungni-Rongpas from ‘ Dwny/ the name forMdnaand * Jiun^* 
the tract near India. The people of the other villages are not Bhotiyas, and do 
not differ from the inhabitants of the parganaha to the south. Their intercourse 
with the Mdrehas, however, rather cause them to be looked down upon by the 
Khasiyas, These villages are Bahmani close to Radrindth, Kiroh, Pdndukes- 
war, Bhyunddr, and Patdri. Pandnkeswar and Bahmani belong chiefly to one 
set of people, the inhabitants living «t the latter village during the hot season 
and returning in the winter to Pandukeswar with the Marchas and the Badri- 
nath establishment. Their caste is called Dnriyal, but they are included under 
fhe generic term Khasiya. Pandukeswar is the chief of all these villages, 
and it derives some importance from being the winter residence of part of the 
office-bearers of Badrinath, and the place of deposit for the valuables of the 
temple from October until June, 

At the time of Raper’s visit in 1802, the village of Mana possessed 
from 150 to 200 houses with a population of 1,400, but in 1822 a great num¬ 
ber were destroyed by an avalanche In 1872 the population was 658, 
The houses are of stone two stories high, and covered with deal planks: 
the inhabitants are of the Mongolian typp, middle-sized, stout, well made, 
with olive complexions, enlivened by ruddiness on the cheeks. The dresd of 
the men consists of trowsers, and over them a loose frock, girt round 
the waist with a cord, and on the head a cap. all of wool. The women, instead 
of trowsers, wear a loose under garment, the upper differing nothing from 
that of the men, except in the finer texture and gayer colours. Their head¬ 
dress is of cloth, wrapped round in the form of a turban; their necks, ears, 
and noses, as well as those of their offspring, are covered with a profusion of 
Imhs, Tings, and other trinkets in gold and silver. The Bhotiyas are not now 
Wll off ^ they W6te owing to the falling off in the borax trade, and 
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the increase of drankenuess amongst themselres, and there are now feir 
wealthy men amongst them, formerly, it is said, one of them lent the RAja 
of GarhvAl two lakhs of rupees to assist in repelling the GorkhUlis; now 
there are very few worth twenty thousand rupees. 


The following table shows the exports and imports for five 
years by the Garhwal passes (in rupees):— 
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The imports by both passes in 1881-82 comprised 3,948 mannds 
borax worth Rs. 23,688 : 15,716 mannds of salt worth 62,864, 
and 1,234 mannds of wool worth Rsl 26,430. In the following 
year the figures were—borax 2,413 mannds valued at Rs. 19,304 ; 
salt 15,252 mannds valued at Es. 61,008 ; and wool 1,001 mannds 
valued at Es. 19,747. The exports in 1881-82 included cotton- 
goods worth Es. 4,744; 14,983 maunds of grain valued at 
Es. 40,961; worth Rs. 1,174 ; sugar valued at Es. 1,197 ; and 
tobacco worth Rs. 1^210. In 1882-83 the figures were—^cottoii- 
goods Es. 3,640 ; grain Es. 38,147 (18,282 maunds) ; sugar 
Es. 3,180 ; Rs. 5,734 ; and tobacco Rs. 919. The Mana people 
trade with Totling and the Nitiw&ls for wool and blankets with 
D&ba, and for borax and salt at Shibchilum like the Juharis. 

Manasaxowar, or Cho (Ts’po) Map4n or Mapham, a lake in the 
Kangri sub-division of the Purang district of N&ri-Khorsum in 
Htindes or Tibet is situate in north latitude 30® 43' and east longi¬ 
tude 81® 30', at an elevation of 15,300 feet above the level of the 
sea. It is an object of pilgrimage to Hindus, and was visited^ in 
1846 by Capt^wn H. Strachey from whose journal the following 
account is taken : — 

Tlie route followed through Pithoragarh, Chaudans, Byans via Lipu-kc- 
Dhdra aud Rdkas Tal has been described under those heads. From the north- 

1 H. Strachey. J. A. S., Ben. XVII (2), 527 ; the journey to the Liru-kc-Plnira Pa'S's is 
given under then see Rdkan Tul aud Pitrang. 
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ewstefn point of Rakas Tal after passing the south and east face of Kailae 
(see Kailas)^ the track led over the Lachu and Barka streams which were crossed 
by fords- Then more southerly over sandy ground, but remarkably level with 
a straight dyke-like ridge some one hundred feet high, close on the left and 
Bakas Tal visible on the right, about a mile from the path, circling off to a head¬ 
land, the north end of the projecting rocky bank which occupies the middle of 
the eastern shore. The ridge of high ground here begins to break into irregular 
hillocks, a mile further on a large stream one hundred feet wide and three feet 
deep, running rapidly from east to west by a well-defined channel, is crossed : 
this is the outlet of Mdnasarowar which emerges from the northern part of its 
western margin and falls after a course of, perhaps, four miles into Rakas Tal, 
at the bight formed by the projecting headland above-mentioned. Five or six 
miles on, the middle of the western shore is reached. The Huniya or Tibetan 
name of the lake is Cho Mapan. It is thus described by Captain H. Strachey:— 

In general characteristics this lake is very like Lagan, but so much more 
compact in form that the position in the middle of the western shore commands 
a complete view of the entire lake, excepting only the extreme western edge of 
the water which is concealed by the declivity of the high bank on which we were 
stationed. The figure of Mapan is, as stated by Moorcroft, an oblong, with the 
corners so much rounded off as to approach an oval, the longer diameter lying east 
and west. Moorcroft's estimate of its size is 15 miles in length (E. and^W.), by 
eleven in width (N. and S.), though it appeared to me somewhat larger j a cir¬ 
cumference of some 45 miles at the water’s edge, divided by the eye into four 
quarters, each of them seem a moderate day’s journey of eleven to twelve miles, 
which agree with the accounts of pilgrims who make the parihrama (or cirenm- 
ambulation) usually in five or six days according to their stay at the several 
gumbas (or monasteries) and other circumstances. Mapan is bounded thus: 
westward by the hilly ground that separates it from Lagan, of no great height 
(averaging 250 feet perhaps), but rather steep towards the lake, and apparently 
having little level shore on the margin excepting at small bays here and therCi 
The northern bank begins in a ridge of high ground rising precipitously from 
the water’s edge, and extending along four or five miles of the west end, the 
face of the rock,” noticed by Moorcroft in his walk round the north-west 
corner of the lake in many places near 300 feet perpendicular.” Thence 
eastward, the shore is a plain three or four miles wide, sloping down from the 
base of the Gangri mountains, which rise behind in a continuons wall. This 
ground appears to he a continuation of the plain on the northern shore of La¬ 
gan under Kailas, passing without Interruption, or with a slight rise perhaps 
behind the ridge of hills above-mentioned. Moorcroft estimates the valley of, 
Gingri to be twelve miles broad and twenty-four long: that length may be right, 
but the breadth is not clear; if the twelve miles be intended to include the 
whole basin of the two lakes it is considerably under t^e mark ; and the mere 
plain between the Gdngri mountains and the northern shore of the lakes cannot 
average anything like that width. 

Moorcroft was then encamped in the vicinity of Barka, and he possibly 
estimated the breadth of the plain from its appearance at that point, where it is 
certainly Tory much widened by the southing of the eastern shore of Rakas Tal. 
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At the ndrth-ed^t corner of Mdpan the level ground is widened by the rounding 
b{ the lake j it looks greener than the rest as though irrigated by streams <rf 
teter, and is siid to be pasturage occupied by Dung, &c. This was noticed by 
MoorcrOft as ‘ a plain at the foot of elevated land .... to the north-east/ 
On the east side of the lake rise hills and mountains sloping down to the water's 
fedge with more or less margin of level ground at the bottom. The northern 
half of this «tngd is mere hill of no great height, connected at the north end 
Mth the base of the Gangri mountains, and on the south joining a cluster of 
inountains that occupy the southern half of the lake’s eastern shore • the latter 
Seemed as lofty as the lower parts of the GItugri range. 

On the south side of the lake in its eastern half rises sloping ground, then 
hilis^ and behind all the Indian snowy mountains, a blank dismal chaos, in ap¬ 
pearance rather broad than lofty, the farther end receding southward and the 
hearer advancing towards the lake, till it terminates in Momonangli. This 
great mountain occupies all the western half of the lake's south bank; its upper 
and greater part a vast towering mass of pure snow, the base in earthy mounds, 
klmost bare of verdure, sloping right down to the water's edge. The isthmus 
Of low hilly ground that forms the western boundary of the lake joins the foot 
of Momonangli. The view of Manasafowar confirms all accounts of native 
inlorbidnts, which all agree in stating that the lake has no other affluents thaU 
a few nnijnportant streams rising close by in the surrounding mountains, and 
bat one affluent, tbat communicating with Bakas Tal. The two lakes are placed 
together in a basin, girt about by an enciente of hill and mountain from which 
the only exit appears to be at the north-western extremity opening into the 
feien of the Iiajanddk stream. The outlet of Mapan leaves the lake from the 
northern quarter of its west side. 

The permanent affluents of Mdpiri are three or four i (1) a stream rising 
in two branches from the Gangri mountaius and falling into the lake at the 
eastern quarter of its north side; (2) also from the Gdngri range a few miles 
further east, entering the lake at the north-east corner, at the very same point 
is the mouth of the third stream, which rises in Hortol behind the mountain at 
the east end of the lake, and flows round its northern base. The presence of these 
three streams accounts for the greater verdure in the ground above the north¬ 
east corner of the lake. Sdtdling is the name of the pasture-ground on the bank 
of the second river, through which the Lhasa road passes, and thence along the 
hortli balnk of the third. The fourth affluent is doubtful: a stream possibly 
•comes from the Nepdl-HimSlsya into the south-east comer of the lake. In the 
summer season there are many temporary streams from rain and melted snow, 
and it was probably one of these Moor croft saw and called the * Krishna river/ 
on the south-west corner of the lake. 

There are eight Gumba on the banks of Mfipan, 

1. Tokar (Thui), about the middle of the south side; this is sometimes 
galled a village, but it ia a mere monastery somewhat larger tl aii the others. 

2. Gusur (Gozul), at the middle of the western side. 

3. Ju, at the northern quarter of the west side and the north bank of 
the outlet. 
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4. Jaicyab (Jankheb), at tbe western quarter of the north side where thef 
high bank terminates; this probably is the “ house inhabited by Gelmns 
(Gelongs), ‘with terraces of stone with the usual inscriptions;' near this 
Moorcroft encamped in 1812. 

5. Langbuna, i. e, (elephant's trank), in the middle of the north side. 

6. Bundi, at the north-east corner, between the first and second affluents. 

7. Sarlung, in the middle of the east end i and 

8. Nunukhar (Pankpo), at the south-east corner of the lake. 

The water of Map4n is quite clear and sweet, and in mass of the same fine 
blue colour as Lagan. In picturesque beauty the eastern lake is hardly equal 
to the other, its uniform outline being comparatively dull and monotonous, the 
surrounding hills blank and dreary, and the gigantic grandeur of Gurla less 
pleasing, perhaps, than the majestic beauty of Kailas. The depth of these lakes 
is possibly an average of 100 feet or so, and double that in the deepest places. 

Thermometer in shade at 8 p.m., October 3rd, 46®; water boiled at 186®; 
elevation of the lake 16,260 feet, or 500 feet higher than that recorded by Mont^ 
gomery's Pandit in 1867, There are no boats on the lake, and the only one 
probably ever launched on its waters was an India-rubber one, conveyed there 
by an English traveller in 1856, for permitting which, it is said, the Zungpun 
of Baba was decapitated by the Lhaaan Governor. In an old Chinese map, 
Manasarowar is represented as a four-headed gargoyle pouring out streams of 
water from the mcmth of each animal—a lion, elephant, cow, and horse. Some 
account of these and their local names has already been given,i as representing 
the Indus,. SatlaJ, l^larnali, and Brahmaputra. The common legend concerning 
them is, that the Indus is called the ‘ Lion-river ’ from the bravery of the 
people through whose country it flows; the SatlaJ is called the ‘ bull (not 
‘ elephant') river' from the violence of its stream; the Karn^li is the ‘ peacock 
river'' from the beauty of the women who live along its banks, and the Brah¬ 
maputra is called the ‘ horse river' from the esrcellence of the horses in the 
country through which it passes.* 

Mandakini, a river of Malli K41ipli4t and parganah Ndgpur in 
Garlrwalj rises near the Tihri boundary at the south-eastern base 
of the Ked^rndth peak, in north latitude 30“-47' and east longitude 
79°-8'’. It holds a course generally southwards, and in latitude 
30 -38 receives on the right bank the Sini river near Sondwara, 
and^ in latitude 30°-33', on the left bank, the Edli river below 
Kalimath, and a little lower down, on the same bank, the Madh- 
maheswar or Bira river near Ndld. Still further south the Agas- 
kamni, Kyunggdr and Sangar join the Manddkini on the left bank, 
and on the right bank are the Fabi, Gahini, Byiin, Eaun, Ddrma 
^ Laster.torrepts: continuing to flow in a southerly direction 
it falls into the Alaknanda on the right bank at Rudrpraydg 
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in north latitude 30°“17'-10" and east longitude 79°-l'-32" after a 
course of about 45 miles. The water-parting ridge to the west of 
the Mandakini forms the boundary with Tihri as far as Agastmuni, 
thence to Rudrpaydg, the Manddkini itself, and further south 
the Alaknanda. The forests along its banks have afforded large 
numbers of sleepers to the East Indian Railway. 

Mandal, a river rising on the southern slopes of the ranges 
lying in the eastern parts of Pattis Badalpur Talla and Painun of 
parganah Talla SaMn of British Garhw^I, has three main sources. 
The most westerly rising near Maraura in Talla Badalpur takes a 
south-south-easterly direction though Paindn and passing the villages 
of J^mri and Dobriya joins the main stream near Jharat. The 
main branch rises close by in the eastern declivities of the Dh4rgaon 
range. The third branch drains the eastern half of Patti Paindn 
and flowing nearly due south by Badaniyagaon and Kotri joins 
the main stream at Baunderi. The united stream flows nearly 
due east through Pattis Paindn, Bungi and Bijlot with a course 
of about twenty miles until it joins the Rdmganga on the western 
hank at the head of the P4tH Dun above Sarapdhfili in latitude 
29^-34^-40' and longitude 79®-8'-25". The Pdori and Dhdrou 
road passes along the right bank of the Raunderi feeder, and another 
road runs up the left bank of the Mandal to its source in the 
Dh&rgaon range, and there crosses the watershed into the Haldgadi 
valley. In the dry season the Manddl is a petty stream with a 
breadth of about 24 feet, but its bed is 50 or 60 feet broad^ showing 
that it becomes a river in the rains. For the last ten miles of its 
course it has a very slight fall. Its water is largely used for 
irrigation, there being many fine flats along its banks which are 
highly cultivated. The hills on each side are covered with virgin 
Bdl forests which form one of the most valuable reserves of the 
Forest Department. 

Manyarsyun, a patti of parganah Barahsydn in Garhwal, lies 
in the south-west corner of that parganah along the right bank of 
the Nayar. It is occupied by the valleys of the Thanul and Eiin 
streams and possesses very varied soil and climate. The soil is, as 
a rule, good but stony i there is no forest, but a good deal of scrub 
jungle. The people wear cotton clothes and their market is Kot- 
dwara. The roads from there to Srinagar pass through this patti 
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besides several cross-paths. The name is derived from’ the Many^r 
caste who colonised the patti. The patwdri usually resides at Dangi 
within the patti. The land-revenue assessed in 1864 amounted to 
Es. 2,329^ including saddbart^ and Es. 67 for gdnth and resume<i 
revenue-free lands, on a population of 3,315 souls. 

MapS&y or M&p&n, a small Bhotiya village in Patti Malld Juhar 
of parganah Juhar in Kumaon, lies on the right hank of the Gori 
.river on the route to the Unta-DhiJra pass into JBundes by Milam 
in latitude 30®-22'-50'^' and longitude 80°-12'-20^, with an eleva¬ 
tion of 10,880 feet above the level of the sea. It is distant five* 
miles from Milam, 14 miles from Bo-udiyar, four miles from Mar- 
toli, and 116 miles from Almora. The Gori flows below at a depth 
of 250 feet. The country around is above the limit of forest vege¬ 
tation producing only a few creeping junipers, barberry and goose¬ 
berry bushes and other similar alpine shrubs. On the opposite sider 
of the Gori river lies the route from Milam by Burpbu to Ralam 
and Munsy4ri. Mapai has an area of about 32 acres of arable land 
and a population of about one hundred. The.rocks are clay 
slate and greywacke with a good many masses and fragments of 
q^uartz. 

ffiaxtolif a considerable village in Patti Malla Juhdr of parga¬ 
nah Juh4r in Knmaon, lies in latitude 30^-21^-15'' and longittfder 
80^-13''-40'®', on the right bank of the Gori river, at an elevation of 
11,070 feet above the level of the sea. It is passed by the route 
through Milam to the Unta-Dblira pass, from which it is distant 
18 miles south : 9 miles from Milam, 10 miles from Bo-udiydr,- 
and 112 miles from Almora. The houses are constructed very low 
and in hollows and ravines, with a view to protection against 
avalanches and the furious gales which continually blow from the 
south. With a similar object,the roofs have a low pitch and are firmly 
overlaid with a coat of compact clay. The Bhotiyas are obliged to 
abandon their homes here in the early part of October for the 
milder climate of TalMdes. The route from Milam to Martoli is 
somewhat diflSrCult Close to the village,- on the north, the Lwal--- 
gadh comes down from considerable glaciers on the western slopes 
of a range having peaks over 20,000 feet high. 

Masi, a travellers’ rest-house and village in Patti Talla GiwSif 
and' parganah PMi of E.mao% is situate on the left bank of the 
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E^mganga river in latitude 29®-4''-30''and longitude 79®-14'-42^, 
distant 12 miles 1 furlong 22 poles from Agaspur on the lower 
road to Paori : 16^ miles from Dwarahdt, 8i -miles from DegMt^ 
9 miles from Gan^iij.and 11 miles from Bikiya-ke-sain. From 
Agaspur to Masi the road descends by Basai to Dhar and thence 
to the Banau river, 3 miles 5 furlongs 18 poles. From hence the 
road passes Naugaon and ascends to Chaukotiyadhar, 3 miles 
6 furlongs 7 poles; to Kulchhipa level and Kulchhipadhar, an 
ascent whence a descent leads to a bridge across the Eamganga, a 
little below the travellers’ bungalow^ 5 miles and 8 poles from 
OhaukotiyadhAr. 

Maundarsy^n, a patti of pargana Ohauudkot of British Garh*: 
wdl, is bounded on the west by the western Nyar river, which 
separates it from pargana Barahsyun; on the south by the eastern 
Ny4r, which separates it from pargana Talla Sal4n, and on the 
north and east by pattis of Ohaundkot. The Paori and Kotdwfira 
road runs along the left bank of the Nydr to the south of the.patti» 
A cross-path from TJkhlet near the confluence of the twro Nyars 
runs northwards along the ridge forming the eastern boundary of 
the patti, and another along the left bank of the western Ny4r form¬ 
ing its western boundary. In 1864 twelve villages were received 
from Patti Badalpur. The patwari resides at Bachheli in the 
patti, the revenue of which in 1864, including saddbart^ amounted 
to Es. 2,400 plus 22 for revenue-free and resumed gdnth lands. 
The population in the same year numbered 4,463 souls, 

Mawalsydn, a patti of parganah Ohaundkot of British Garhwal, 
is bounded on the west by parganah Barahsyun; on the south by 
Bingwarsyun; on the east by Kimgadigir, and on the north by 
Khatsyiin and Ghurdursyfin. The patti is drained by a small tri-^ 
butary of the J!fy4r which also forms its southern boundary. The 
name Maw&l is that of a caste that colonised the patti. The pat¬ 
wari of Eingwdrsyun, residing in Gajera, has also charge of Maw41^ 
syfln and Jaintolsyiin, with an aggregate land-revenue of Bs, 2,392 
and muM and gdnth of Es. 71, total Rs. 2,463. The Ny4r is crossed 
by a bridge at Jwdlpa near Buret in this patti on the road to 
* P^ori. 

a patti in parganah M411aSal4n of British Garhwfil, 
is bounded on the north by Dhaundydlsyiin and Lohba; on the 
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west and south by the former pattis, and on the east by Ohauthan. 
Thepatwdri of Ohauth&n, residing in Than, collects the land-revenue 
of this patti also, Pattis Meldhdr and Dhaundyalsydn form the 
valley of the Pasol-g4dh with a portion of the eastern ]S[y4r above 
the junction of the two. The majority of the villages are of a 
superior class; there are extensive oak and pine forests ; the rocks 
are slates. Markets are found at Eamnagar and Pfitiya^ and the 
clothing of the people is hempen, woollen or cotton. 

Milam, a village in parganah Juhdr of the Kumaon district, is 
situate near the confluence of the Gori and the Gunka rivers, 170 
miles north of Almora and 13 miles south of the Unta-Dhura pass. 
^The houses are strongly built of large stones laid without cement, 
and covered with heavy slates overlaid with a compact coat of clay. 
On the side of the mountain, close to the north-east of the town, is 
a temple, on a cliff overhanging the river.^ Around are a few acres 
of cultivation, producing scanty crops during the interval between 
June and October, for which period only the place is inhabited, the 
population for the rest of the year residing in the lower and more 
southern part of Kumaon, to avoid the deep snows which every¬ 
where overlie the country, and the enormous avalanches which 
incessantly roll down from one or other of the stupendous mountains 
in the vicinity. They revisit their mountain abodes in the succeed¬ 
ing summer, less with a view to any advantages derivable from the 
scanty cultivation and pasturage than to ply their lucrative traffic 
with Tibet. The Juhari Bhotiyas have the privilege of trading 
with all marts in Tibet and are the most influential and numerous 
of all the Bhotiyas. Taking the Kumaon passes alone, the value 
of export and import for five years are as follows (in rupees):— 



iS78-7&. 

1 i879-bu. 

1 1880-81 

( 1881-82. 

j 1882-83. 


Export. 

Ex¬ 

port. 

Import. 

Ex¬ 

port. 

Import, 

Ex- 

port. 

Import. 

Ex- 

port. 

Import, 

Jnbax ... 
Barma 8c 

86,845 

62,678 

1,01,084 

48,022 

1,39,081 

62,277 

1,58,877 

62,134 

1,44,684 

Byans... 

1,26,113 


1,09,827 

61,091 

1,24,799 

86,308 

1,14,486 

86,456 

90,691 


The story of the colonisation of Juhdr has been given® elsewhere, 
and here it is only necessary to state that the inhabitants are called 
Bawats by themselves and Sokpas by their neighbours, the latter 
term betraying their Tibetan origin. At the settlement of the land- 
^ Ga 2 . XI. 455. ^ Gaz. XI. 455. 
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Tevenne the population numbered 1^494 souls, of whom 692 were 
females. In 1822, during the absence of the Bhotiyas in the plains, 
their houses were plundered by a party of Khampas from Tibet, who 
were, however, obliged by the Tibetan authorities to restore their 
spoils. The elevation above the sea of the temple is 11,706 feet, of 
the town is 11,430 feet, and of the bridge across the G-ori is 11,368 
feet (As. Ees. XVII. 4). The Snmchi Kund, a small pool up the 
bed of the Gori near the village, is an object of pilgrimage. The 
seasons of spring, summer and autumn are comprised within five 
months from May until September inclusive, but intervals of four 
months without snow are rare. Daring these seasons the thermo*, 
meter at sunrise ranges from 40® to 55® and at mid-day from 65^ 
to 75® in the shade and from 90° to 110° in the sun. On Sep¬ 
tember 24, at 8 A.M., the thermometer registered 27® and wet bulb 
31°. At 12-20 p. M., barometer 19®9, thermometer, 69®; air, 
66®*5 ; wet bulb, 42®, and covered with black wool and laid on 
the ground, 102®, 

The following account of the route from Milam to Almora is 
taken mainly from Manson’s journal:— 

The road proceeds by Pdnchha and Martoli to Laspa along the right bank 
of the Gori river. The road very fair except immediately beyond Panchhn, 
where after crossing the stream there is a very difficult steep ascent for some 
hundred feet over earth and stones. Formation clay slate as you approach 
Laspa, near which the river widens considerably and the track passes under 
some lofty and precipitous rocks, a perfect wall for some distance where a 
landslip occurred in 1838. A little beyond this is a fine open space up which 
at about half a mile is the village of Laspa on a rising piece of ground. The 
vegetation increases rapidly from Rilkot and the whole face of the country 
loses the barren and naked apperance of the upper pait of the valley. Nothing 
can be more striking than the passage from the extreme barrenness of the 
upper passes to the gorgeous vegetation of the lower w'here first the birch and 
dwarf rhododendron with firs, yews, cypresses, maples, sycamores, chestnuts, 
oaks, alders, and box, intermixed with rich underwood and fiowerin^ plants, 
delight the eye. 

Thence to Bo-udiyar, the Bo-cave, the Bangdiar of the maps, and the 
Boodur and Bagdwar of travellers (8,550 feet), ten miles from Laspa and five 
from Rargari. The road very bad. Crossed the river twice, once over a spur- 
bridge, and recrossed over four smaller ones more like ladders thrown from 
rock to rock where the river has a great fall below a lofty precipice, and where 
the whole mountain forms a complete wall from the summit to the base which 
is washed by the stream. Beside the ladder across the stream there are several 
others along the road which would be impassable without them. From Laspa 
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passed BArgSri or Bara; the village lies about half an hour’s ascent up the 
mountain. The encamping-ground is on the right bank of a torrent-feeder of 
the Grori (6,910 feet), along which are some grand waterfalls. From Bara a pass 
is crossed to Lilam ; ascent tolerably easy hut slippery in many places with a 
descent long and tedious to the junction of the Sfd or Jaimiya with the Gori, the 
first part of which is very steep down numerous fl.ights of steps; the way lying 
in many places just around the brow of the mountain overhangiog the stream 
below. The whole road lies over a gneiss formation, little or no granite being 
observed. The ascent hence to Jalath in Munsyari is very steep and rocky and 
hardly passable for ponies. About two and a half hours" march from Jalath the 
Kalamundi range is passed. On approaching the pass, the rock passes from 
gneiss to mica slate, which continues some way down and then passes into gneiss, 
again with beds of white talcose slate. A little gneiss is met as the path 
descends to Girgaon, andt hence the road is fair to the Jikala Nadi, a tributary of 
the hamgana along which it proceeds to Kuiti, and the confluence at Tejam, 
The rock near Girgaon consists of gneiss and a little below of talcose limestone 
with veins of gneiss. From Tejam the road turns westward and for a short dis¬ 
tance up the Raroganga crossed by a sanga near Eamari, the ascent to which is- 
very steep. A farther ascent brings the traveller to the pass over the range sepa¬ 
rating the Sarju from the Ramganga and on to Sama. Rock of a talcose forma¬ 
tion, northern aspect of the rise to the pass well wooded, southern bare of trees. 
Sama is a very pretty village, the scattered houses embowered amid some fine 
horse-chesnut trees; hence an hour"s walk to Nd-kuri and to Baret in two. At 
Naktiri a second stream joins the one from Sama. Bock is generally a species of 
limestone with conglomerate and very frangible ; a second rock is nearly black 
and breaks into numerous small angular fragments. Passing by Kbarbagr, the 
next stage is Eapkot in the Sarju valley on the line to Khdli-Pindari (g. n.) 

Mohaiiii^ commonly called Mohan, the name of the principal 
2 ?ass between the plains and the Diin, also called the Kheri pass, 
from a once flourishing town of that name in the SSahdranpur dis¬ 
trict, and better known to the people as Lai Darwdza. It is pierced 
by an excellent carriage road seven miles long, which, however, 
often gets broken up in the rains by the constant heavy traffic to 
and from Mussooree. 


The following table shows the principal heights along this road^ 
as ascertained by the Great Trigonometrical Survey :— 


Place, 

Height. 


Mohand ,m 

1,48940 

Stone bench-mark embedded about six yards 
east of the new road. 

Shorepur 

2,606*31 

On the highest part of the pass near Shore’s 
! Chauki. 

Eighth milestone, 

2,604*79 

Top of pillar from Behra. 

Mahobwaala 

2,096*66 

Stone bench-mark on west side of the road. 

Behra 

1,967*66 

end of base line marked by a tower. 
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Munshyari, the name given to the collection of villages on the 
right bank of the Gori river in Patti GoripbSt of parganah Jubar 
in Kumaon, occupied by the Bhotiyas as their winter retreat and 
dep6t for the trade with the lower sub-divisions of Kumaon, is 
distant twelve miles from Girgaon, eighty-one miles from Almora^ 
and eight miles from Lilam. Supplies are obtainable here. From 
Lilam to Jalath there is a fair road crossing the SM or Jaimiya 
stream and again the Surhing stream. The ascent thence to Jalath 
is very steep and rooky, and not rideable for more than a few hun¬ 
dred yards. Munshyari comprises some twenty or thirty villages 
inhabited almost esclusively by Bhotiyas. The villages of Jalaih, 
Gorhpata, Bothi, Darauti, Siirhing, &c., contain not only the best 
houses in Jnhdr, but they excel in size and appearance those of the 
Almora bazar, and, indeed, of any place between the Satlaj and the 
K41i. The woodwork and the masonry employed are both richly 
and tastefully carved in the principal houses« 

Mussooree (Mansuri) in the Dehra Dfin district is situate^ in 
north latitude 30°-27' and east longitude 78®-6', seven miles from 
Eajpur and fourteen miles from Dehra, at an elevation varying 
from 6,000 to 7,000 feet above the level of the sea, and having an 
area of 14,214 acres or 22*20 square miles. The following heights 
have been fixed trigonometrically:—Above the Botanical Gardens, 
7,187 feet j top of Camel’s Back, 7,029 feet; station of Great Trigo¬ 
nometrical Survey on Vincent’s Hill, 7,006 feet; Convent, 6,985 
feet; Great Trigonometrical Survey Observatory, 6,923 feet; Li¬ 
brary, 6,590 feet ; and Jharip4ni Baz4r, 5,180 feet.® The popula¬ 
tion varies with the season. On the 17th February, 1881, there 
were 3,106 souls (692 females), of whom 2,022 (407 females) were 
Hindus : 644 (134 females) were Musalmans, and 440 (151 females) 
were Christians. On the 15th September, 1880, the population 
numbered 7,652 souls (1,961 females), of whom 4,162 (776 females) 
were Hindus; 1,625 (287 females) were Musalmans, and 1,857 
(897 females) were Christians. The population is entirely non-agri- 

^ The following notice is based on an article by Mr. F, Fisher, B,C.S„ who 
acknowledges the aid received from Dr. MeConaghey; Mr. J. B. N. Hecnessy, 
G.T.S.; Mr. F. Giles, C.S.; Eev.A. Stokes ; Mr. F. Dnthiej and Mr. G. K. 
Williams* Alemoir. * Other heights in the nelghbonrhood are Liltiba, 

7,469 feet; a peak to the north-west of Xialtiba, the sides of which are occupied 
by the Landaur cantonment, 7,534 feet. To the north are two low peaks, fi,6T2 
and 5,779 feet respectively. To the west are Hathipaoa, 7,0S8 feet j Banog, 7,4SS- 
feet>and Bhadraj 7,818 £eet« 
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cultural, chiefly visitors, servants, shop-keepers, and carriers. The 
number of inhabited houses, which in 1840 was not more than 
100 and in 1862 about 141, had risen in 1881 to 354. 

Mussooree is situate on the first range of hills running 
from east to west parallel to the Diin and Siwdliks, and on the 
lateral spurs therefrom having a direction north to south. It is 
approached from Saharanpur, at present the nearest railway-sta¬ 
tion, by a wide and metalled carriage road as far as Bajpur, which 
is continued in a narrower and steeper one to a point about a 
mile out of Bajpur, when the traveller has his choice of two roads: 
one a steep bridle-path leading directly to the station, and the other 
a road constructed with a gradient so moderate as to allow of 
trucks laden with beer-barrels travelling up and down. This last 
was constructed on a survey made by Mr. Mackinnon and at his 
expense for the use of his brewery. This road is still kept in 
repair and used by the two breweries, but the public use the shorter 
and more steep ascent for riding, coolies and pack-animals, the 
distance by it being only seven miles, just one-half the distance by 
Mackinnon’s road. At the point where the roads separate there 
is a toll-bar, which was leased by the municipality in 1880-81 for 
Es. 8,000. The bridle-path, as far as Jharip^ni, is steep and 
rugged, and thence to the Mall fairly level. A good pony should 
ascend in an hour and-a-half to two hours and descend in one 
hour. 

The appearance of the station from the approach above Jhari- 
pani is that of a series of undulating hills extending from the 
range on the left bank of the Jumna to the west to the heights on 
which the cantonment of Landaur is situate on the east. The 
middle space between Vincent’s Hill and Landaur contains the 
greater number of the houses of Mussooree itself.^ These houses 
are built at a considerable distance from each other, except in the 
neighbourhood of the Club, where, perhaps, they are too crowded for 
proper sanitation. There is no naturally level area of any extent 
along the portion facing the Dun, and the sites of the houses have 
in nearly all cases been made by excavation or filling up on the 
ridges and slopes. Mussooree possesses one wide road, known as 

^ From the first house oo the Bajpur road to the last one to the west is a 
stance of nine miles. 
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the Mall, which leads from the library to the Landanr Post-office. 
On the west it divides into two bridle-paths, one leading to Vin¬ 
cent’s Hill and the other to the Happy Valley. Prom the eastern 
end the road continues from the Post-office through the baz&r to 
the cantonment; a branch road striking off at the foot of the 
Hill to TQiri. Immediately to the east of the library is 
the hill called the Camel’s Back, studded with huge boulders 
which occasionlly roll down after the winter snows and frost have 
loosened th e m from their positions. The part immediately below 
this hill is the only portion of the station which stands in any 
apparent danger from falling boulders. The southern slope of 
Vincent’s Hill and the hill on which the Club is built, have, however, 
the reputation of being liable to land-slips, and the roads in the 
neighbourhood of the latter hill are continually giving way after 
heavy rain. 

All along the approach will be noticed the numerous drainage 
channels which conduce so largely to the healthiness of the station 
by carrying far down into the valleys the impurities that may 
reach them. These streams feed the Bispana on the east and the 
Kiydrkuli stream on the west, which in turn, after some distance, 
over a sandy bed form the head-waters of the Ddn canals. They 
are, with few exceptions, not used for drinking purposes, the water- 
supply being drawn in pipes from good springs elsewhere. The 
slopes immediately below Mussooree are terraced and cultivated and 
possess facilities for irrigation by simply damming up the drain¬ 
age channels already noticed. The villages of Bhatta and Kiyar- 
kuli are particularly well situate in this respect. The Crown 
Brewery above the Bhatta village receives its water in pipes from 
a spring of pure water at some distance. To the right of Bhatta 
are the schools known as St. Fidelia’ Orphanage and St. George’s 
College. Above these Barlowganj is reached, where the road 
divides, one leading direct to Landaur and the other to the library. 
Christ’s Church stands to the right of the library above the Mall- 
The walk round the Camel’s Back and Mall is two miles six furlongs 
118 yards: that round Waverley by Tullamore and Olairville, two 
miles two furlongs 114 yards, and the Castle Hill and Landanr 
circuit, six furlongs 122 yards. 
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The following short sketch of the geology is taken from a notice 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society :— 

"The formation here consists of beds of compact limestone alternating 
with others of a soft slate with an earthy fracture, 
Oeology. exhibits certain characteristics, both in its min¬ 

eral structure and in its general outlines, analogous to the transition limestone of 
the north of Europe, and the mountain limestone of England. Its most general 
colour is bluish black, and fropi this it passes through grey to greyish white, 
and again, on the other side, to perfect black, not differing there from the lu- 
cullite, or compact black marble (as it is called). It is carboniferous and 
highly cavernous. Many varieties emit a foetid smell, probably of sulphuretted 
and carburetted hydrogen. Indeed, where the rock is quarried, the smell is 
similar to that at the mouth of a ooabpit. These carboniferous or coaly varie¬ 
ties have, however, one peculiarity ; they are in some places highly vesicular, 
so much so as to resemble a grey lava, and in this state appear to have partially 
suffered from the action of heat. 

The slate that alternates with the limestone is of various colours, bluish 
black, grey, greenish grey, brownish red, purplish and yellow. It is generally 
soft, and crumbling, and will not split into large plates ; but about two miles 
west of the station, below the peak called Hathipaon, and nearly half way down 
the hill, a bluish black variety is found, hard enough to be used as a roofing-^ 
slate. Somewhat to the west of this, on the Dudhili hill, a trap rock makevS its 
appearance. It is to be met with at the bottom of a small w'ater-course, and 
may be traced for about half a mile in a direction nearly parallel to the range of 
the mountains. 

It is composed in some parts principally of compact white felspar and green 
diallage, in others principally of hornblende. It is not possible to trace the 
manner of its connection with the adjacent strata, which are evidently much 
disturbed, though they have not suffered any change in mineral character 
by contact with it. Probably it has cut through them as a dyke, and the con* 
tinuation of it may again be met with about a mile to tbe eastward, where a 
black heavy trap is to be seen, containing crystals of bronzite imbedded* The 
general range of these alternating beds of slate and limestone appears to be 
nearlj parallel to that of tbe direction of the mountains, but not exactly so, as it 
approaches somewhat more to a north and south line, the dip being a little to 
the northward of the east, and the angle of it from 20® to 80®. The slopes are 
very steep, usually covered with a luxuriant vegetation, and remind us of those 
in Cumberland and Derbyshire,'thcugb, of course, on a much larger scale. In the 
Mussooree rock, however, there is a great deficiency of mineral veins. To the 
east, at a short distance beyond tbe Landaur hospital, a quartzy sandstone comes 
to the surface of a white and greyish colour lying upon a soft earthy slate.’’ 

Dr. Fisher,^ in 1831, notes tlie position and structure of Land* 
aur. He writes 2 — 

“Viewing this mountain from the Dfin, its general aspect determines its 
composition; the gentle acclivity, round-packed summit, and plentiful vegeta» 
' J* A* Ben. I.| 193. 
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tion indicates day "late.Ascending from Hajpur the road 3s enfc through 

a bed of bituminous slate, passing through alum slate of a bluish green colour, 
both of which are much dccajed. and then tra^e^ses clay slate of a faded red 
colour: black limestone next appears, frequently intersected by ilinty slate 
and Lydian stone j about a quarter of a mile below Jharip^ni large beds of pri¬ 
mitive gypsum with earthy sulphate of lime occur, and this may be considered 
the commencement of the Mussooree limestone formation. The road continues 
with slight variations in a westerly direction, and displays huge beds of grey 
limestone with one remarkable tract of calcareous tufa,* after which clay 
slate re-appears, generally much indurated, iron-shot, and containing beds of 
flinty slate, with irregular nodules and schistose veins of brown clay iron ore. 
The colour of the clay slate now passes into faded red, and running in a 
northerly direction the road leads to Landaur. Tlie whole of the Mussooree 
range consists of large masses of stratified limestone inclining at a gentle 
angle to the east; in colour its bluish-gray passing into black and white highly 
crystallised.” 

The comparative bareness of the hills above Jharipdni is due 

wholesale cutting clown of the forests 
for bnilding and firewood since the station 
was founded, and the demand is so constant and pressings that in a 
few years there will hardly be a good tree standing within some 
miles of the station. So valuable have the few patches of forest 
become that recently Snowdon and the Park were sold for a con¬ 
siderable sum, chiefly for the timber on them. The list of the 
plants of Dehra Dun, Garhw6lj and Jaunsar-Bdwar, prepared by 
Dr. King of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta already given, 
is fairly complete, and should aid the stiuient in naming any local 
collection. The mildness of the temperature induced Dr, Eoyle, 
of the Saharanpur gardens, to establish a branch garden here in 
1826, and subsequently a second one was formed as a nursery for 
fruit-trees at Chhajauri, about four miles off. A proposal is now 
before Government to remove the gardens to a site near Jharfpiini. 
In 1880-81 the gardens cost Rs. 3,082 and brought in Rs. 917 
from the sale of seeds, plants, and fruits. The upper garden pos¬ 
sesses some well-grown specimens of BiraSlayan conifers, deodars, 
spruce, cypress, pine, fir, yew, and jumper, besides horse-chestnut, 
poplar, oaks, box, birch, and maple. There are European fruit- 
trees, apples, pears, plums, peaches, quinces, and edible chestnuts; 
though the aspect of the upper garden is not favourable for ripen¬ 
ing the better sorts for which the Chhajauri garden appears to 
be well fitted, 
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The climate and health aspects of Massooree are, as a whole, 
very favourable. The average rainfall, 
Climate. based on the records from 1844 to 1855, 

and from 1860 to 1877, or a period of 29 years, give an annual 
average of 92*08 inches. Distributed month by month the results 
are as follow :— 



The rains,writes Dr. McOonaghey, ‘‘begin almost invariably 
about the middle of June, preceded by a few showers called the 
ehhota-barsdt, and continue until near the end of September. This 
is the most unpleasant and least invigorating period of the year, 
Prom the end of March until the beginning of the rains, the climate 
is delightful, though the sun’s rays are oppressive for a few hours 
of the middle of the day, the mornings and evenings are always 
cool. The period of the year from which the greatest benefit to 
health i^ derived is unquestionably from the cessation of the rains 
until the end of December, and this is especially seen in the case 
of delicate children.” 


The temperature varies considerably with elevation and aspect, 
but in good houses the thermometer seldom records above 70®^, 
whilst as low as 10® is ocoasionlly registered during the winter. 
During 1879 the maximum and minimum temperature in the 
shade for some months was as follows :— 



January. 

February, 

o« 

May. 

i 

July. 

August. 

S S3 

cn 

Maximum 

Minimum ••• 

«0-l 

34-7 

.S’! 

33-7 

8i'2 

48-9 

91*3 

65*0 

89*3 
i 52 0 

78*1 

eo} 

76*1 

60*1 

76*1 

65*0 


The ordinary water-supply from natural sources is good in 
quality and quantity, and the recently executed works for a supply 
^ drinking water by pipes from near the Kulri Hill leaves little 
to be d^ired in this respect. In 1881, four samples of water from 
different sources were examined, with the result that they were 
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fotind es:ceptionaIly free from organic impurities with an excess of 
tnineral salts* These salts were, however^ contrary to the usual 
accepted idea, chiefly magnesian, not lime, and did not exist in 
sufficient quantity to render the water deleterious. They almost 
entirely disappeared on boiling the water—a precaution that should 
invariably be adopted in the hills. 

"The so-ciallcd malarions feVer,’' writes Dr. McCcnaghey, “and their 
sequelae, from whatever cause they may be said to arise, are most favourably in- 
Quenced by the climate of Mussooree. A season’s residence almost invariably 
causes an entire elimination of the unknown poison. Intermittent fevers ac- 
iquired in the plains will often recur for some months after arrival in the hills, 

' but each successive attack becomes milder, and they soon stop altogether. Re¬ 
mittent fever, as a role, observes a mild coarse. Enlargements of the liver 
&nd spleen, the result of malarious fever, are much benefited by a residence 
In the hills, and these organs under favourable ciicumstances soon resume 
their normal size and functions. Mussoor^e ;b singularly free from fevers 
of the infectious and contagious class. Tbeir spontaneous generation is 
exceedingly rare, but they are sometimes imported and afterwards spread, 
LiVer affections are, perhaps, the most common of the diseases from which 
Europeans suffer, and are doubtless due, in many cases, to not adopting proper 
clothing immediately on arrival. The reduced temparature, about 20®, interferes 
With the action of the skin, and congestion of some of the internal organs is often 
the result. The most common of these are c^mgestion and infiiammation, more 
rarely abscess and cirrhosis. Liver complaints, unless due to malaria, are not 
readily amenable to treatment in the hills. Respiratory affections are naturally 
prevalent, more especially among the very young ami very old, and in persons 
debilitated and unable to stand the changes of climate. The most common are 
bronchitis, croup, pneumonia, and c>mmon colds. Laryngial catarrh is often 
met with assuming the appearance of croup, and like it very liable to recur, 
but the membrane peculiar to croup is not developed in the air passages. 
Fhthisis is occasionally seen, but patients suffering from this disease do not 
appear, in ray experience, to derive much benefit from a residence in the hills. 
Heart diseases, ou the whole, seem to be unfavourably influenced. Bowel com¬ 
plaints are common, especially diarrhoea, which, however, generally arises from 
a deranged state of the liver. Bronchocele, though rarely met with amongst 
Europeans, is very eonimon among the natives. The quantity of magnesian salts 
present in the drinking water would appear to account for this. It is readily 
cured if seen early and subjected to proper treatment. Rheumatism is not 
common among the Europeans, but natives suffer very much from it. Cholera 
has never occurred endemically, but several times it has been imported and 
spread. In 1880, the death-rate was 56 per thousand, a very high rate when 
compared with the average of all tbe Municipalities in the north-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, 37*37, but it must be remembered that Mussooree is the resort of the 
sick and infirm. In 1882, the death-rate was only 23*6 per thousand with a birth¬ 
rate of 30*68, calculated on a population of 3106, the provincial death-rate in 
municipalities being 37*75. 
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Mussooree attracts a large number of visitors from the plains^ 

for whose wants there are several hotels. 
Public ia»titutioas. , , t i i mi • t u i i 

banks, and schools. The principal hotels 

are the Himalaya, close to the banks and bazars ; the Oharleville, 

in the Happy Valley; the Woodville close to the Oiis^b, and the 

Caledonian at the foot of the Landaur hill. There are also a few 


boarding establishments. The banks are the Mussooree, Himalaya, 
and Delhi and London. The Club, known as the HimMaya Olifb^ 
comprises a handsome library and hall-room, dining, billiard, afid 
writing-rooms, besides a double-storied range of buildings contain¬ 
ing excellent accommodation for twenty-five resident members. 
The Municipal Hall, reconstructed in 1880, gives a fine large room 
for ball, theatrical, and other entertainments, with Supper and dress¬ 
ing-rooms adjoining. The library is managed by a committee of 
subscribers and is a favourite institution and well-nuppofted. A 
paper, called the Himalaya Chronicle, is published during the 
season. The Mussooree School was established by the Rev. R. N. 
JMtaddock in 1849, and was purchased by the Diocesan Board of 
Education in 1867: it gives tuition to some 96 boarders and 14 day 
pupils. It is affiliated to the Calcutta University and educates up 
to the B. A. standard. The Roman Catholic School, St. GeoreeV 
College (Manor House), was founded by Bishop Garli in and 
has 81 boys on its rolls. The Rev, H. Sells conducts a preparatory 
school for young boys, as also the Rev. J. Parsons and Mr. H. 
Wood. Caineville House School is the Diocesan School for girl^, 
and Was established in 1865. The average number of boatders is 
sixty. The Woodstock School is a preparatory school for girls.- 
In addition there is Mr. Birch’s School and the Convent School 


(at Waverley) established in 1845. Amongst the public iustitu- 
tions mention may be made of the carrying agencies who haye 
representatives at Sahdranpur and Eajpur, who take charge of the' 
travellers and their baggage and provide for their transit. The 
projected railway by Hard war will improve the communicatiou 
and perhaps render the Dehra railway ufinecessary. The head¬ 
quarters of the General Commanding the Meerut Division, of the 
Commissioner of the Meerut Division, of the Great Trigonometrical 
Surrey, of the Superintendent of Debra Diin, and of the Small 
Cause Court Judge of Dehra are all at Mussooree from the middle of 
April to the middle of October, The ofifces of the Superintendent 
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(Magistrate) and his Assistant and of the Small Cailse Court Judge 
and the Police Superintendent are in one building on the Mall* 


There is a post-oiBce, money-order and telegraph offices (Lan-^ 
daur) and a volunteer corps. There are three buildings dedicated 
to the service of the Church of England: Christ’s Churchj built in 
1836, near the Library 5 All Saints^ Church, on the hill opposite 
the Camel’s Back; and a chapel of ease near the Library, chiefly 
intended for the Mussooree School. The tfnion Church, at which 
the minister is appointed by the congregation, belongs to trnstees. 
There is also a doarishing Masonic Lodge. The English shops 
are numerous and the bazars, too, are filled with native shops, at 
which everything almost can be purchased. 

Beer for the use of the troops is the only industry iri Mussooree: 
Mackinnon’s or the old Brewery lies to the west of the station 
beyond the Library, and the Cro^n Brewery is situate on the road 
to Rajpiir, above the village of Bhatta. There is a considerable 
import^ of necessaries for the use of visitors and a small export 
trade to the Tihri villages. The Diin gives Mussooree a'very small 
fart of its supplies. Animals for slaughter are brought from the 
JSaharanpur and other districts beyond the Siwaliks, sheep from 
Tihri, and poultrj^ from the Panjab. Mussooree, like Naini Tal^ 
is a dreary place in the winter. The few whom duty or necessity 
oblige to remain must feel relieved when summer comes again and 
brings the visitors without whom it has hardly existence. 


The Municipality derives its income from a house-tax, site* 
tax, tolls, and miscellaneous receipts. In 
unicipality. 1882-S& the total revenue from all sotirees 

was Rs. 34,008. The house-tax was assessed on 380 out of a total 
of 470 houses, and yielded as follows in previous years :— 


. 



1878-79. 

1879-80 

1880-81. 

1881-83. 

1882-8^.‘ 

Eouses assessed • 

*.« 

..i 

836 

345 

368 

370 

380 




I Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Amount 

... 

... 

14,477 

16,141 

14,866 

16,216 

17,S24 


The farm of tolls at Eajpur at the foot of the hill yielded 
Rs. 8j533 in 1882-83, and Rs. 8,850 in 1883-84, one-tenth of 

^The promoters of the Dehra £)un Railway state that in 1877-78 41S,5S6 
hlaunds of goods passed through the Mohand Rass, ami 2 oo,ooo maunds throwgh 
other registration posts besides articles entered by value. The principal items 
wer^ piece-goods, grain, oil, salt, sugar, tobacco, leather and beer (Rs. S.24,024 
in value), fiuits, nuts, forest produee, tea (about 8,000 maunds), timber, fire^ 
wood, lime, and charcoal* 
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Tvhich is handed 07er to the Landaur Cantonment Committee as 
their share of the proceeds. The Manioipal Hall, originally pur¬ 
chased for Rs. 33,000, has had Rs. 15,000 expended on its im¬ 
provement, and to this must be added over Es. 20,000 for interest 
on the unpaid priiicipal, making a total of Rs. 68,000, whilst the 
receipts have been for some years as follows i—1876-77, Rs. 1,254* 
1877-78, Rs, 1,263; 1878-79, Es. 1,579 ; 1879-80, Es- 1,294 j 
1880-81, Rs. 1,082; 1881-82, Rs. 2,431; and 1882-83, Rs. 2,508. 
The increase in the income is clearly due to the improvements in 
the arrangements. The site-tax brought iri a revenue of Es. 2,645, 
and the remaiiider of the income falls under lines, pounds, refunds,, 
and miscellaneoits. 

The expenditure during the year 1882-83 amounted to 
Bs. 34,396, the principal item was Public Works, of which original 
works, including the Ebattap^ni water-works, the Municipal Hall 
improvements, and new roads absorbed Rs. 6,391 i repairs took 
Es. 8,570, and establishment Rs. 2,579. Conservancy cost 
Es. 6,709, and debt to the amount of Rs. 4,600 was paid off and 
miscellaneous charges including ground-rent due to the Tihri Rdja 
and other landholders (Rs. 1,120) amourtied to Rs; 1,695. The 
Municipality is constituted under Act XY. of 1873, and is managed 
by a committee of ten members, of whom seven are elected. The 
population within municipal limits in 1882-^83 numbered 7,662 souls. 
The general result shows a cai*eful supervision of the resources 
placed at the disposal of the committee, and a progressive improve¬ 
ment which few others can boast of. At the same time it must 
be said that too little is expended on sanitation and the removal 
of refuse, very much less proportionately than in Jlaini Tal The 
net annual income for a decade has been as follows:— 



Mr. Williams in his memoir describes the scenety of Mussoofee 


as lacking in alpine boldness, though it is 
difficult to imagine a more lovely panorama 
than that pfesenied by the Dfin valley "when viewed from the 
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fielghts above on a clear day or immediately after a storm.’’ An¬ 
other writes :—The views are very beautiful, comprising on the 
north the Himalaya clad in perennial snow ; on the^south the rich 
and varied expanse of the Diin bounded by the Siwaliks ;|beyond 
which the prospect extends over the j)lains without any other limit 
than that of the power of vision, or that caused by the imperfect 
transparency of the atmosphere.’’ The Snowy Range is seldom 
visible during the rainy season, when the view on all sides is 
usually obscured to within a few hundred yards by the vast clonds 
of mist that creep up from the valleys. When, however, these 
clear, as they do occasionally, the views equal, if they do not 
exceed in grandeur, those obtained at any other season of the year. 
To the west, the park is distant about four miles from the Library 
by Everest’s road. It is more than a mile long, and a third of a 
mile wide, with fine woodland scenery, and is a favourite resort for 
pic-nics. The top of the Camel’s Back is reached by a foot-path 
from the northern side of the hill, and affords splendid views of 
the Snowy Range and of the plains on favourable occasions. The 
K^impti (Kimpati) Falls, five miles down on the Simla road, is 
reached either by a path from the Happy Valley along the ridge or 
by the road, and is worth seeing during or immediately after the 
rains. There are small cascades near the Bhatta and Kiyarkuli 
villages, and one known as the ^ Mossy Falls’ near Barlowganj. 
The Murray Falls are above Sahasradhfira v.) on the stream 
which has its rise below the Landaur HilL 

Mussooree became a sanitarium iu 1826, the year before Lan¬ 
daur became a convalescent depSt for troops. In 1880 it became 
the residence of the Afghan ddtenu Yafcub Khan, ex-Amir of 
Afghanistan, for whose use the Bellevue estates was purchased as a 
summer residence, and a house in Debra during the winter. His 
uncle, Muhammed Sharif Khdn, has also been a pensioned political 
refugee for many years, and lives in Dehra. But perhaps the most 
noteworthy fact in the history of Mussooree is, that during the 
year 1884, it was the summer residence of their Royal Highnesses, 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. The general history of 
Pehra D^n and the country around will be found in Mr, William’s 
Memoir published in 1874. The map given here is from the 
records of the Survey of India, and the view is taken from the 
Landaur end. 
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H^alS3nill, a patti of parganah BaraLsyun in British Garhwal, 
is bounded on the north by patti Katholsyiin of parganah Dewal- 
garh; on the south by Paidulsydn; on the west by Gangaw^rsyfiu, 
and on the east by Katholsyiin and Ghurdursjiin. This patti is 
occupied by the upper valley of the Khauda stream ; the culti¬ 
vation is rich and extensive, and the people are well off with 
markets at PAori, Srinagar and Kotdwdra. The census statistics 
of 1841 give 1,440 souls; and of 1858, 1,999 souls. The tahsildar 
collects the land-revenue of this patti and Gangawarsydn also; 
both, in 1864, aggregated Rs. 2,168 for laiid-revenne and Rs. 120 
for gi^Riky with a population of 4,563 souls- The Gadoli tea-garden 
is situated to the south of the palti at an elevation of 5,052 feet 
above the level of the sea. The road by J walpa and the road by 
Chhipalgbiit unite near the tea-factory at the Buba-khal, and Paori 
itself is connected by first-class hill-roads with all the other par-^ 
ganahs of the districts. 

Nagpur, a parganah of Garhwai, has nine pattis or sub-divisions, 
each of which is separately noticed, viz. : —Bainsu, Kaliphdt, Malla 
and Talla, Maikhanda, N4gpur Malla, Bicbhla and Talla, Urgam 
and Parkandi. Et occupies the north-west of the district and 
contains the famous shrine of KeddrnSth, The assessments at each 
settlement may be shown as follows :— 


1S15. 

1816. 

1817- 

1820. 

1823. 

1828. 

1833. 

1840. 

1864. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

£s. 

Bb. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

a,289 

3,980 

4,324 

5,281 

6,016 

6,176 

6,392 

6,372 

12,943 


The statistics of the current settlerneufe show that there were 
then 373 estates, comprising 594 villages, containing a total assess¬ 
able area of 9,934 acres, of which 6,383 acres were cultivated. 
The mill-rent amounted to Us. 520 and the land-revenue to 
Rs. 12,943, of which Rs. 1,150 were alienated iu saddbart and 
Bs- 2,518 in gdath and muafL The incidence of the land-revenue 
on the total assessable area was Re. 0-13-3 per acre, and on the 
cultivation was Re- 0-15-2 per acre. The population in 1841 
numbered 18,516 souls, of whom 8,285 were females; in 1853 there 
were 30,340 (14,990 females); in 1858, 28,337 (13,693 females); 
in 1872, 31,058 (15,306 females); and in 1881, 20,993 males and 
21,307 females. 

The parganah is rich in miaeral deposits, and possesses some of the most 
magnificent scenery in the hills. We concur with Mr. Batten when he writes 

77 
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that Kagpiir will never he forgotten by those who have pursued the torrents of 
the Mandakini to their source, who have wandered amongst the great forests of 
the Tungiiath range, or whojhave spent a day on the banka of the Diuri Tal. All 
through [the upper pattis there are bits of scenery unsurpassed for grandeur and 
beauty in the hills, and most of which is easily accessible to the ordinary traveller. 
The concourse of pilgrims from May to October enable the landholders to sell 
their surplus^produce. They also breed large numbers of sheep and goats for the 
Bhotiya traders^of Mana and Niti. The Nagpuris all dress in woollen cloths even 
where their residence is situate in temperate or warm valleys. As they do not 
change their clothesj with the seasons, aro dirty in their habits, and allow their 
habitations to be entirely surrounded in the rainy season by jungles of nettles,' 
wild hemp, and similar rank vegetation, they are subject to much illness ; and the 
malidmari or plague occasionally commits some havoc in Nagpur, In regard to 
temperature, the climate of some parts of Nagpur is quite European, and the 
scenery of the whole tract is highly beautiful, while, the vicinity of the eternal 
snows is characterized by the grandest sublimity. A notice of the mines will he 
found under the head * Mineralogy ’ in a previous volume,^ Granite, gneiss and 
mica slate prevail in Ndgpurj but clay slate and magnesian limestone are also very 
plentiful. 

Nagpur Malla, a patti of parganah Nagpur in British Garliwal, 
is bounded on the west and south-west by the watershed between 
the Bdla-siitl and Nighaul rivers separating it from the Bichhia 
patti 5 on the east and. south-east by tbe Alaknanda river and on 
the north by Painkhanda Malla. From Obamoli on the road to 
Badrinath, a road branches off to the north-west by Gopesvvar and 
the Tungndth temple on Chandra Sell (I25O7I feet) to Ukhimath 
and another runs up by tbe right bank of tbe Alaknanda to the 
north-east, re-crossing the Alaknanda at Hat on the Badrindth road. 
From the same place, a third runs down tbe right bank of tho Alak¬ 
nanda crossing the BdldsiHi or Balkhil stream, and eventually joins 
the Kedarndth road. There are iron mines at Bairagua, Jakh- 
wdni, Hat ^Jaisal and Kyiiser and copper mines at Sugur I^olun^ 
all in working order, 

Nagpur Bichhia, a patti of parganah Nagpur in British'Garh- 
wdl, is bounded on the east by Nagpur Malla and the Alaknanda 
river; on the south by the Alaknanda; on the east by pattis Ndo*. 
pur Talla and Kdliphat Talli, and on the north by patti Parkandi. 
It may roughly be said to contain the valleys of the Nighaul river, 
and the Sarigadh separated from each other by the Nagnath (7,038 
feet) range. Both flow into the Alaknanda on its right bank. 
The road from Pdtli in the Malla patti crosses the Maidi (7,150) 

1 Gaz. 263. 
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range and, entering the Nighaul vallej’*, crosses that river at Trisiila, 
whence it mounts the southern %vatershed and joins the Karn- 
praydg and Kedarnath road near Pokhri, where there is a school. 
This road is also joined near the same place by roads running from 
the west through parganah Dewalgarh, and crossing the Alaknanda 
at Ohhatwapipal by a bridge. The Nighanl valley has numerous 
villages connected with each other by cross-tracks. The villages 
vary much in quality, but there is a prosperous trading community 
doing business with the pilgrims and the Bhotiyas. There are 
good forests of oak and pine. In 1861, the land-revenue amounted 
to Rs. 2,917, including gmth. This patti is rich in mineral wealth ; 
iron mines are worked at Agar Jakhtoli, Bargaunda, Bhukandi, 
Banot, Guleti, Jogjara Diiir, Pokhta Banchara and Warli Tal ; 
copper mines at Khurkhikhetipal, Nautha, Pokhri, Thala, Tdl- 
bonga, Molna, Khurni and Danda, Unworked mines of iron exist 
at Bairasn, Bartkota, Jarinwarand Kinina, and a copper mine at 
Sari. The patwari lives in Pokhri. 

Nagpur Talla, a patti of parganah N4gpur in British Garhwal, 
is bounded on the north by patti Klilfphat Talli; on the west by 
the Mandakini river separating it from Tihri; on the south by the 
Alaknanda, and on the east by patti Nagpur Bichhla. The KedSr- 
nath road runs north along the left bank of the Mandakini from 
Rudrprayfig. A cross-track runs along the right bank of the 
Alaknanda from Dharkot to a rope-bridge at Bhafcwari, where there 
is a school, as also at Bhawfini. The Surgddha tributary of the 
Mandakini drains the northern half of the patti, that of the south¬ 
ern half falls into the Alaknanda. The population is dense, the 
land valuable and good, and the people prosperous. The assess¬ 
ment is now about equal to that of the Gorkbi&li time, since when 
the price of grain has trebled and the cultivation increased. The 
patwari usually resides in Satyari within the patti, which, in 1864, 
was assessed at Es. 2,465 exclusive of Es, 193giint/i. Talla Nagpur 
is also rich in minerals. Iron mines are worked at Dandhar, 
Saunri Eajkhau, Ghat BhaunrajPangar and Patwara, and in former 
days at Dhdrna Ghatwara, Ghurbord&r, Munu and Patoli. 

Naini, a village, halting-place and travellers’ rest-house on the 
route between Almora and Pithoragarh, lies in patti Danin of par- 
gaiiah Chaugarkha in Kumaon in north ktitiite 29°-39'-12'' and 
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easfc longitude at an elevation of 5*159 feet above tlio 

level of the sea; distant 29 miles from Pithoragarh 5 26 miles 
from Almora; Hi miles from Gangoli Hat and 11 miles from 
Panuwa-naula. The bungalow has neither table-attendant nor 
requisites, but supplies can be obtained from the baniya resident 
here. ^ 

AsceecliDg gradnallj from the Paouwa-naula pine-woods on the margin' of 
which the bungalow is placed, the road reaches the crest of the Jagesar ridge at 
Eutiladanda (7,631 feet) which it follows for the rest of the distance except that 
some of the highest points of the ridge are cut off. The road rises to not much 
less than 7,200 feet passing through pine forest sKsenery, the Tankara of the Ked4* 
raManda (Gaz. XL, 302). About half way to Naim we go under the culminating 
point of the range (7,.696 feet) and the view from it, and indeed from all parts of 
this ridge are of high magnificence. The road for the most part passes along the 
southern face of the ridge. At its foot on this side flows the Jagesar or Alak- 
nandi rirer in a deep gorge Joining the Sarju a few miles down. Near the head 
of this gorge is the temple of Jagtsar, the most important in Kumaon, and the 
•village of the same name (5,970 feet). Near the temple are two immense deoddta^ 
standing in the outer courts, one measuring 21'-9'', and the other 22'’-10'^ in girth 
above the swell of the roots; they are probably between 180 to 200 feet in 
height. These trees have evidently been planted here. The custom of planting 
deoddrs near temples is a common one in Kumaon, and these form the nucleus of 
a grove of some extent, the gradual diminution of the size of the individuals in 
■which, as they become more distant from the parent pair, sufficiently attests the 
spread of the whole from them. The change of form so freq:uent amongst coni¬ 
ferous trees from the elegant bright-leaved pyramidal sapling to the dark massive 
tree with its flat top and heavy tabular branches, is here strikingly exhibited. In 
the former state alone the deoddr is now known in Europe, but it is ^uite certain 
that in its more mature age it will assume the latter character, which is quite that 
of the cedar of Lebanon. There are also to be seen at Jagesar a number of yew 
trees which are perhaps of artificial planting also, as they are not usually found 
much below 8,000 feet. Close to the temple occurs Oiel^tra seandensj a some¬ 
what rare plant, and balsams of various hues abound in the same sheltered 
locality. The rock is mainly mica schist and gneiss. The valley in which the 
temple is built is so narrow that the sun can hardly look into it in winter, and 
early in that season before any snow has fallen the whole place may be seen 
strangely frozen up, the slated roofs and paved courts covered with sheets of ice 
or fringed with huge icicles originating altogether in deposits of hoar-frost. 
The ^intense cold felt at the bottom of all narrow and deep gorges in these bills, 
such curious deposits of hoar-frost as these and the dense fogs habitually formed 
in the warmer valleys during the winter may be readily explained as depending 
upon the cold air which from its increased density flows down from the slopes of 
the mountains as its temperature is lowered by the radiation which goes on 
during the still nights. It is also to be noticed that in this and like valleys 
gedtre prevails to a great extent. The great temple in the valley is not 
to he ©ontounded ^Uh >he small one of Buddh* Jageswar on the road on the 
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ridge.* The Chand Rdjas used to be burned at Jageswar, and their Ranh became 
acf^hhere. On the occasion of the cremation of a Raja, a stone from the pyre 
used always to be sent to Pitrola near Champawat, and deposited there at the old 
pyre-place of their family with great ceremony and sacrifices of male kids; a 
practice still observed by the Almora and Kashlpur families. Rajis reside near 
Jageswar. 

Naini Tal,tfae hill sanitarium of the Kamaon Division, is situat¬ 
ed in patti Pah&r Ohhakhata of parganah Chhakhata of the Kuinaon 
district in north latitude 29®-22'^-49^ and east longitude 79°-30^- 
19-^ (south south-east corner of the lake); distant 16 miles from the 
foot of the hills at Kaladhungi, 10 miles from Eanib^g, 32 miles 
from Almora by the Ramgdr road, 30 miles from Almora by the 
Khairna road, and 23 miles from Ranikhet. The population on the 
17th September, 1830, numbered 10,054 souls (2,957 females), but 
varies every month with the number of visitors. In February, 
1881, it was 6,576 (1,970 females) exclusive of cantonments. The 
station is situate in a valley running from west to east, and is bound¬ 
ed on the north by the peak of China, 8,568 feet high, continued by 
the Alma peak and the Sher-ke-danda to the eastern extremity 
where the ridge descends almost to the level of the lake. On the 
west the rugged hill of Deopdtha rises to the height of 7,989 feet, 
and on the south Ayfirpatha attains an elevation of 7,461 feet, dimi- 
nishing gradually towards the east The eastern boundary is the 
pass through which the surplus waters of the lake find an exit, 
forming the principal source of the Baliya river which in turn is a 
principal feeder of the Gaula. The western end of the valley con¬ 
sists of a series of gentle undulations formed by the debris of the 
surrounding hills while the eastern end is 
filled by the lake of Naini which gives its 
name to the station. The surface of the lake has an elevation^ of 
6,350 feet above the level of the sea. In 1871, Dr. Amesbury mea¬ 
sured and sounded the lake with the following results :—The length 
from east to west in the centre is 4,702^ feet or about 1,567 yards ; 
the width at the Smuggler’s rock is 792 feet, and at the broadest 
part opposite Omnibus cottage is 1,518 feet. The circumference by 
the road is 11,880 feet or a little over two miles. The superficial 
area is 120^ acres. The greatest depth is 93 feet, and the least 
depth on a ridge running through the centre of the lake is 20 feet. 

* See further Gaz. XL, 778, ® Kumaon and Garhwal Survey. 
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The colour of the water is generally a bluish green, but after an 
earthquake, such as occurred in 1871, the colour is more opaque, and 
turns to a dirty reddish brown from the agitation of the bed of the 
lake, and the presence of infusoria.^ There is but one important 
feeder which collects the drainage and spring waters of the western 
end of the valley and with it some of the refuse from the whole 
hill-sides. In the rains this stream must to a certain extent pollute 
the waters near its entrance into the lake, but as a rule the water 
of the lake is good and well adapted for drinking purposes as its 
analysis shows. 

The lake is very slowly but surely filling up from the imm'^nse 
quantity of debris swept into it during the rains, though, as it has 
received that from the landslip without any perceptible dinifeutiou 
of its area or depth, we may well hope that many generations shall 
pass away before the chief ornament of Naini" becomes a thing of 
the past. Occasionally fish weighing 28 to 35 pounds are caught, 
but the most common is a small scaleless species which, however, is 
fit for the table. In the lake itself there is a sulphur spring nearly 
opposite the Smuggler’s rook in 63 feet of water and another out¬ 
side it near the Talla TAl baz^r, which has been found a medicinal 
agent of considerable value in cases of debility. 

Near the brink, the surface of the lake is covered with a tangled 
mass of Potamegeton muoronatumj Myriophyllum indicum^ Char a 
vertioillataj Polygonum sGobrinervium and the pretty English Poly- 
gonum arnphibium, which, according to Madden, here and here 
only in India, raises its pink spikes above the water.” 

Aydrpatha, so called from the ay dr {Andromeda ovalifolia) a 
species poisonous for cattle and goats, is 
cohered with the green oak {Quercus dilatata) 
and thin as well as the adjoining mass known as Hdni Bani is 
almost exclusively formed of the transition limestone of Mussooree 
exhibiting everywhere vast rents, fissures, crags and boulders of 
all sizes and shapes and falling under Aydrpatha so abruptly to 

* Specimens of these infusoria were transmitted to England in 1870, and 
the species found in the lake at Naini Tal has been named Ceratium kumaonense 
by Mr. H. J. Carter (An, Mag., N. H., 4th Ser., VIL, 229). It is a species of 
horned Peridinea allied to that found in the Baltic sea, Red sea, I ndian ocean, 
the Swiss lakes, the fresh-water ponds of Bombay and those of Calcutta, and it is 
tet an assemblage of these minute auimals that the rusty brown colour of the lake 
at crertain seasons is due. They are also found in the other lakes. 
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the edge of the lake that until 1847 there was only a very in¬ 
different pathway in that direction. To the south-east of Ay6r- 
p4tha the Gaiwala estate or Eherwood, now occupied by the Dio¬ 
cesan boys school, comprises a series of swelling lawns thickly 
w^ooded and terminated abruptly by magnidcent precipices from 
1,500 to 2,000 feet high, from the base of which issues the NihSI 
river flowing by Kaladhungi through the Bhabar to the TarSi. To 
the east, the cliffs are of clay-slate in the centre of limestone, and 
to the north-west again of clay-slate distinctly stratified and dip¬ 
ping from the plains. Here, as in the Baliya glen, the rocks appear 
to rest upon beds of blue aluminous shale and w*hite gypsum, %vhich 
must be of immense thickness, as they are found nearly to the foot 
of the*"monntains where the gypsum assumes the texture of alabas¬ 
ter and has been found useful in manufacturing plaster of Paris. 
The woods along GraiwMa comprise oak, ash, maple, Siberian crab, 
cypress and other northern forms, while the sward abounds in the 
Primula denticulata^ Parnassia nubicola, with pmony ; at no great 
distance and immediately below commences a tropical vegetation 
connecting it with the plains. The view from Ayarpafcha shows 
the Bh&bar and Tarai arranged like a map at one’s feet and on 
fine days takes in Bareilly to the south-east and Moradabad to the 
scuth-wesi. 

Deopdtha on the east rises at a very sharp angle from the 
Abelia pass, whence the road from Kala- 
dhtxagi enters the valley at an elevation of 
6,800 feet above the level of the sea to 7,989 feet. On the north¬ 
east it is separated from China by a pass known as the China-ke- 
khan or kh&I, 7,438 feet high, which communicates with the vil¬ 
lages lying along the headwaters of the Bhakra or Baula river. 
The sides of this peak and its base are strewn with immense boul¬ 
ders of limestone in natural confusion which are clothed with 
ferns and other epilithal vegetation amidst close coppices of the 
abelia. 

China, the monarch of the Gagar range, raises his farrowed 
^ sides on the north almost precipitously at 

a horizontal distance of about one mile and 
a quarter from the lake. On the north, the crest is prolonged in a 
ridge kpown as the Burans-ke-danda or ^ Rhododendron ridge’ 


Beop^tha. 
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from the number of those trees growing there. The southern face 
is covered with a forest of noble cypresses {Cupressus torulosa) 
which here alone on the lower ranges appears to be indigenous. 
The crest is formed of limestone on a basis of clay-slate which 
appears to dip to the west or north-west. Limestone also appears 
along the south-western slopes. According to Madden the summit 
is clothed with a brushwood of Indigofem^ Spirosa, Elseholtzia 
and Salia:; Androsace lanuginosa covers the rocks; Anemone disco- 
loT grows in the shady places and at the Surveyor’s cairn Stellaria 
semwestita and Semiphragma heterophgllum appear. 

The holly (Ilea dipyrena) reaches a great size ; one measured 
near the ground was between 16 and 17 feet in girth : but the 
characteristic tree of China is the Qaercus semecarpifolia^ which 
fringes the crest and covers the whole south-west face. Badhau 
Dhura and Sat-chuliya, points of nearly the same altitude, and at 
no great distance, on each side of China, have not a trace of it; 
and on the former Madden conld only find a few specimens of 
Colquhounia vestita^ a very common shrub at Naini Tal and towards 
Badrin&th. The Lhnonia laureola too occurs only in this locality 
on the Gragar range, and though the cypress is said to exist in 
Dh^'&nirau, it appears to be very local, limited to a grove or two 
while they occur on the face of China towards the lake in quanti¬ 
ties and on the Gaiw41a cliffs as low down as 5,100 feet. The ve¬ 
getation of China and Naini Tal thus presents some difficult pro¬ 
blems, which the natives resolve at once by the assertion that the 
oak, cypress, Limonia^ Colquhounia^ &c., were imported from the 
snowy range and planted here by Naini Devi herself: and one 
might really suspect that some of the devotees who did penance on 
China in days of yore, actually introduced them from the holy tir- 
thas among the snows, were it at all probable that they would have 
condescended to such humble plants as the Hemiphragma and 
Anemone. Moreover, on this principle it might be surmised that 
Pilgrim ” put the Polygonum amphihium into the lake to make 
it more English.’’ 

The view from China embraces Eohilkhand, Kumaon, Garhw4l 


Vkw from China. 


and the snowy range from the sources of 
the Jumna to those of the Kdli. The great 


HimadW must be about 65 miles distant in a straight line, and it^ 
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details are tliei'efor^ less distinct than from Binsar and Almora, 
whence the superior limit of forest is perfectly defined—much more 
so than the snow line—and above which the eye reposes with a 
never-to-be-satiated curiosity' on the enormous shelving masses of 
rock and snow which appear as if they would squeeze mother 
earth to a mummy. Here we have the Gangotri group running 
apparently north, with sloping and apparently stratified planes to 
the east; then comes the great Kedarn^th mass, said to be the 
original Sumeru, whence Siva regards with jealous rivalry his 
neighbour Vishnu, who dwells over the way in the still grander 
mass of Badrinath, or rather on the Nalik^nta peak above the 
temple. Next comes Trisul about 20 miles more to the south¬ 
east*and behind this again Nanda-devi with its pyramidal grey 
peak rising to 25,660 feet. Next comes Nandakot with the tent- 
shaped peak which is supposed to form the pillow of the hatiya or 
cot on which Sita reclines. Further east are the Panch-chula or 
five cooking places ilsed by the Pandavas and then come the peaks 
of Api and Namjang in Nepal and its other unnamed mountains. 
Though perhaps not so clear or distinct a view as is obtained from 
the hills nearer the snowy range, it is undoubtedly the most com¬ 
prehensive and impressive in the whole outer range {Madden). 

The small ridge on which Fairlight (Tonnoehy’s) is built, sepa- 
Sh ke d' d rates China from the Alma or Ulraa peak, 

up and around which a road has been made 
which commands a fine view of the Khairna valley, the China 
water-fall, Rdnikhet and the hills beyond. The Alma-khda sepa¬ 
rates this from the snow-seat and Governmeut house and the 
Khairna pass from Sher-ke-danda or Tiger’s ridge which is thickly 
covered with forest and abounds with beautiful shady walks. The 
east and south-east extremities of this hill abruptly end in precipices 
formed of clay-slate which can^sed considerable difficulty in making 
the foot road to Almora by Ramgar and the cart-road to Ranibag, 
To the north-east, the Tiger’s ridge is connected with Liriya-kanta 
or Luriya-kanta, so called according to native accounts in me¬ 
mory of some forgotten goddess. It attains an elevation of 
8,144 feet (8,023 feet, R. S ) ; its summit is quartz, bold and craggy 
towards the north and undulating to the south-east where it is 
clothed with forests of oak and pine. Mr. J. H. Batten discovered 
greenstone near the noi'th end of the lake running north-east to the 

78 
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summit of Sher-ke-ddnda and again to the south between Ayarpdtha 
and Qaiw41a passing through limestone and beds of hornstone. 
The trappean rocks are said to reappear between Khdrpa Til and 
E&Iapathar where they derange and alter the other rocks as 
usual. 

The valleys around Naini T^I afford occupation to the natur¬ 
alist^ the painter and the sportsman. A list of the* plants to he 
found is given in the first volume as well as one of the fauna, 
Game is abundant close by and scenery unrivalled in the lower 
hills is within easy distance. The lakes of Malwa^ Bhfm, Nau- 
kuchiya and the seven lakes are only one march to the north-east, 
and will well repay a visit, while on the west the valley of the 
Kosi and the sequestered glades along the E^mganga and the 
Kota and Patli Ddns afford scenes which a Salvator Rosa would 
delight to paint. The hills on all sides are thickly studded with 
the bungalows which are occupied by visitors from the plains from 
April to October. In the winter there are few European residents 
and the greater number of the native traders also leave the bazar 
for their homes. The southern face of China and the space around 
the northern margin of the lake itself appear to be the favourite 
sites for residences and are fully taken up. Here also are the 
schools, church, and travellers’ bungalow. Between the church and 
Eani B&ni or * the echo ’ rock lies Sukha Tdi, a depression filled 
with water during the rains and used also as a quarry for stone and 
a shooting range for the volunteers. Close to this under Ardwell 
is the circular hollow covered with grass and flowers known as the 
Malla Pokhar or ^ upper pool ’ perhaps originally filled with water 
but now dry at all times. The upper bazar and the assembly rooms 
are situated at the western end of the lake which also boasts of a 
fair cricket, tennis, polo, and rane ground. At the eastern end is 
the bazar known as Talla TSlor ^ lower lake,’ and beyond this at a 
distance of about a mile the barracks of Kalakhan forming the mili¬ 
tary convalescent dep6t of the Rohilkhand Division. There is no 
trade or manufacture unconnected with the supply of the wants 
of the summer visitors. The court of the Assistant Commissioner 
of Kumaon sits here, and there are besides a police-station, post- 
office, telegraph-office, dispensary, European shops and several 
hotels and boarding-houses. 
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The Naini Tal municipality is constituted under Act XV of 
1873, and is managed by a committee of 
Hunicipaiity. members. Taking the latest returns, 

those for 1882-83, the receipts amounted to Es. 56,602, of which, 
however, Rs. 9,729 were abnormal, being due to refunds and dona¬ 
tions. The actual receipts were therefore Rs. 46,873. The prin¬ 
cipal sources of income are (1) the octroi on animals brought in 
for slaughter which yielded Rs. 2,761; (2) tax on houses (Rs. 8,335 
in the station and Rs. 2,326 in the bazar) Rs. 10,661; (3; tolls 
on vehicles, Rs. 7,453; (4) special taxes such as conservancy, stalls 
for animals and on sites, which yielded Rs. 18,644; (5) rents, 
Rs, 1,939; (6) fines and miscellaneous, Rs, 5,425, to which add the 
abnormal receipts. The expenditure amounted to Rs. 57,531 dis¬ 
tributed as follows:—Collection Rs. 1,055; head-office, Rs. 1,487; 
public works, Rs. 25,425; police, Rs, 2,513; education, Rs. 300 • 
charitable grants, Rs. 348, conservancy, Rs. 11,025 ; repayment of 
loans, Rs. 11,527; and other items, Rs, 3,818. The large sum unde ' 
the head repayment of debt is in part liquidation of the loan 
received from (Jovernment (a lakh and a half of rupees) for pro¬ 
tective works after the landslip of 1880. These works have been 
tried by heavy rains since and have thoroughly stood the test, and 
with the establishment retained to see that all drains are clear, 
have made the station safer than it was before, and far more pleasant 
for those who have to walk or ride during the rains. 

The receipts of the Naini T4l cantonment fund amounted to 
Ks. 4,199 in 1882-83 chiefly made up of a grant-iu-aid of Rs. 2,189 
and Rs. 1,674, dues on grass and fuel. The expenditure almost 
equalled the income and was devoted to the usual purposes, conser¬ 
vancy, lock-hospital and police. 

The American Episcopal Methodist Mission established a branch 
Schools &c Society here in 1858, which supports 

a vernacular school for boys having now a 
large attendance of pupils. Resides this there are eleven other 
schools supported by the Society in the hills and Bhabar with an 
average daily attendance of 3 to 400 and a girls’ school with 20 
pupils. In 1871, a dispensary in connection with the same Society 
was opened at Naini Tal when, in three months, 1,800 out-door and 
30 in-door patients received treatment. Similar institutions were 
established at Dwartoat and Bhfm T41 in 1872, In 1869 a medical 
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school was formed at NainiTal whereeight young men and four young 
women received instruction in the rudiments of their profession. 
The Naini Tal Diocesan schools owe their origin to a project 


framed by Dr. Condon, Mr. H. S. Reid and others in 1869 for 


Diocesaa schools. 


founding a school for the children of resi¬ 
dents and others of small means. It was 


felt that, though there were several schools in other Hill stations 
suitable for the children of comparatively rich parents, there was 
no school, elsewhere established, adapted to the means of the com¬ 
paratively poor. They determined therefore upon commencing 
such a school. Their object was to secure for parents of small 
income, a really good education for their children, in a good hill 
climate, for a very moderate sum. The public readily met their 
appeal for help, and in July, 1869, a mixed school was commenced 
under the charge of Miss Bradbury. It was continued daring the 
year 1870, and with such success that the committee decided upon 
enlarging their operations and setting up two schools, one for boys 
and the other for girls to be conducted on a liberal scale and to 
supply a good and sound education. Every exertion was made to 
lender them eflBcient, and excellent teachers were engaged. These 
schools commenced work on the 1st of February, 1871, and have 
met witib large success* The average number of pupils during the 
first year was 70, and, in the case of the boys’ school, the committee 
were obliged to reject applications for want of space. In 1872 the 
number of pupils increased to 100, but still many applications were 
refused in consequence of the want of accommodation. The com¬ 
mittee then appealed to the general public for aid in erecting proper 
school buildings and met with a generous response. The school 
for girls was built from a tasteful design by the Rev. W. N. Tribe 
and in 1873 the Sherwood estate with its house and magnificent 
grounds was purchased by the committee for the boys’ school and 
is perhaps the finest site and establishment of its kind in India. 
The reports of the examiners show that both in the internal economy 
and in the character of the instruction imparted, the Diocesan 
schools thoroughly fulfil the designs of their founders. 

Haini Tal is entered from Moradabad by the postal road passing 
through Kaladhungi and Mungauli, at both 
of which places there are traveller’s rest- 
houses, From Kaladhungi there is a steady rise for eight miles to 
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Miinganli and tlience to Siriya Tal, better known as the washer¬ 
man’s ghdt, the road is tolerably level. BVom this a steady rise of 
a few miles leads to the Abelia pass 6,800 feet high. On the east 
there is a railway from Bareilly to Ednibag and a carriage-road 
thence to Naini TaL There is also a good cart-road and a bridle road 
following the valley of the Baliya river to the brewery, whence 
there is a steep bridle-path of about two miles to the Talk Tal 
bazar (6,400 feet). On the north two roads communicate with 
Almora ; one by Khairna is level for about 20 miles and the other 
by Edingar crosses three separate valleys and ranges before joining 
the former. The various routes into the interior will be found else¬ 
where. Supplies of all kinds in any quantity can readily be 
obtained at Naini Tal at all times. 

Mr. Ball in his paper on the origin of the Kumaoa lakes notices 
two theories (u) that they are dne to glacial action ; (b) that they are 
hollows of denudation for the most part enclosed by landslips. He 

notices that the China portion of the ridge 

Geology. 

at the head of the valley is deeply scarped 
above with an undercliff much concealed by talus. It consists 
chiefly of shales with which there are some quartzites, and towards 
the crest there are limestones which so far as is clearly seen may 
partake either of the nature of beds or veins. Passing hence 
round by north to south-east the ridge is mainly formed of shales 
and argilldoeous schists which are much contorted and broken; but 
the prevailing dip is probably to south-west, the beds striking with 
the direction of the ridge. An obscurely seen trap-dyke seems to 
observe the same course. To these two facts the dip of the beds 
and the existence of a rigid trap-axis the present form of the slope 
is, Mr. Ball believes, under the influence of subaerial denudation to 
be attributed and not to the friction of a glacier. The range on 
the south-west of the valley marked by the Ayarpatha and Deo- 
pdtha peaks is formed of massive limestone, the bedding of which 
is generally very obscure. There is also some trap, the combined 
rocks giving a rigid and very steep outline to the range which 
contrasts most strikingly with that on the north. 

Mr. Ball goes on to write ;—All the rocks of this basin, whether shales of 
limestones, are singularly unauited to the retention of the minor glacial marks ; 
and if glaciation did take place, it may be from this cause that no such traces are 
now found. From an inspection of the large scale map, it will be at once apparent 
that the head of the valley has very much the form of a ‘ cirque, ’ as defined by 
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Mr. Helland,* who argues with couhiderable force that the cirques of Norway and 
Greenland are due to glaciers. Mr. Bonney, on the other hand, describes Alpine 
cirques, which he believes to be formed by streamlets pouring down the sides. 
It h as often been remarked how some forms of our Indian alluvia under the ope¬ 
ration of heavy rainfalls exhibit in miniature many of the forms of denudation 
and erosion. Among these forms, cirques and cirque valleys are not unfrequently 
met with. Invariably, they are due not to denuding action from above, but to 
subterranean springs or streams. To a similar cause may, I think* be attributed 
cirque-like valleys iu rocks formed of loose shales, and, to some extent, even those 
where the rocks are limestones. The section of the bed of the lake indicates a 
state of things very different from what might have perhaps been anticipated, 
but, however the lake has been formed, explanations to account for the pecu¬ 
liarity about to be described can be suggested." 

** The soundings from which the section has been plotted have been taken 
from the Revenue Survey map on the scale of ten inches to a mile. In some cases 
the exact character of the bottom is given, but not in all. A knowledge of this 
character is, no doubt, a very great desideratum for the discussion of this question. 
It would be especially desirable to know the nature of the bottom all across the 
lake transversely to this line at the point where the shallowest sounding occurs. 
As represented in the section, the lake consists of two basins, with the maximum 
depth nearly centrically situated in each case. They are separated by what appear 
to be a barrier. If it really be so, then it would lend considerable support to the 
glacial hypothesis. Indeed, if consisting of rock in siiu, it would fairly prove 
the existence of a true rock basin, thus furnishing a strong argument in favor of 
the glacial origin. Supposing it to be so, the twin basins might be readily ex¬ 
plained by the hypothesis that they had been successively excavated by the retreat¬ 
ing end of a glacier. Unfortunately the case is not susceptible of so simple an 
explanation, as the shallow sounding may be caused not by a barrier, but by a 
mere hummock, which, if (as is possible, so far as is certainly known at present) 
occurring isolated by deep channels from the margins of the lake, would 
be, on the other hand, a strong argument against the glacial origin, as such au 
obstruction must assureily have been swept awiy by a glacier capable of 
scooping out the deeper hollows. Still another view of the nature of the 
barrier or hammock, be it which it may, is possible. It may be that it is 
not really formed of rock in situ, but is merely the remnant of an ancient 
landslip." 

In the present state of our knowledge, therefore, no certain conclusion can 
be drawn from it. But the peculiar character of the basin still remains a subject 
for some speculation, the more particularly so when it is remembered that the 
operations of the present day must tend steadily to obliterate these features by the 
deposition of silt in the hollows. Passing from the lake itself to examine the 
nature of the barrier at the outfall, we find that it is formed of a confused mass 
of debris, in which some very large rock masses, some of them ten feet in diameter, 
occur. Poliowing down the bed of the stream, rock in situ is not met with till 
near the waterfall, or at a level which must be considerably below that of the 
botem of the lake where deepest. Mr. Blanford, though he does not expressly 

^ ** pirques are large apaces excavated from the solid rock, bounded on three, 
sides by an almost semicylindrical steep mountain wall, and with a tolerably ffat 
tomrtjiiar. #our^ Geol, Soc., Vol. XXXIII, p..i61. 
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state his belief that the large blocks of stone are erratics, suggests that they may 
be derived from the limestone at the ridge at the head of the valley (Deopatha). 
He states that his ** impression was that the lake was closed by a moraine.” The 
source of these blocks I believe to be much closer at hand. In great part they 
have, I think, simply tumbled down from the Ayarpatha ridge and its eastern pro¬ 
longation, where not only is similar rock to be seen in situ, but similar detached 
blocks are found on the slopes; one remarkably fine example being seen in the 
compound of Welham house. Others, on the other hand, may havejfallen from 
the ridge to the north of the depdt, where the already described lenticular masses 
of limestone occur. The remainder may, I think, have simply been eroded from 
their envelopment of shales at, or very close to, the positions where they are now 
found. Though it is convenient to speak here of these blocks collectively as 
limestones, they vary much in character, and some are highly indurated, but 
only slightly calcareous, mud stones. From these varying characters it may 
be possible, hereafter, to trace their origin individually with considerable 
accuracy. As to the other characters of the debris at the outfall, 1 in vain 
searched in it for evirlence of a glacial origin, and am unable to point to any 
feature which is inconsistent with the idea of its having been formed by a 
landslip.” 

After examining the other lakes {q,v.) Mr, Ball sums up the 
results thus:— 

•* Ee vie wing the whole of the facts which are enumerated above in reference to 
each of the lakes, and considering the limited zone in which they occur—the proba¬ 
bility that they are all the result of one general series of operations impresses itself 
as being an hypothesis of primary importance. If one of the lakes then exhibits in¬ 
dications which seem to connect it with one particular mode of origin, while others 
of the lakes do not show such or similar indications, it becomes all-important to sub¬ 
mit the former to the severest scrutiny. In this way, I thick, the appearances sug¬ 
gestive of a glacial origin, which are perhaps strongest in the case of Naini Tal, lose 
much of their force when we find thai other lakes exist of generally similar charac¬ 
ter, but in which the special indications are wanting. In the single character of the 
outfall barriers all the lakes agree; opinions may differ as to the origin of these 
barriers, whether they are remnants of moraines, or have been formed by landslips, 
but it is almost certain* that not one of them consists in any degree of rock in situ, 
and we* therefore hsve not the positive aid of a rock basin to determine a con¬ 
clusion. 

There is one point geologically which links the three larger lakes together, 
and that is the occurrence of trap-dykes in the vicinity of each. .Now, I do not 
think it at all probable that the lakes are due to the original outburst of trap. 
Indeed, the above described fact in reference to Malwa Tal, where both the inflow* 
ing and outflowing streams cut through trap, renders such a view untenable. But 
it seems not improbable that, when the great upheaval and disturbance of the 
rocks of this area took place, the existence of comparatively rigid lines of trap 
may have been largely instramental in determining the form which the surface 
assumed, and that on their flanks the soft shales, &c., may have been so much 
crushed and broken, as to yield more easily to the subseq[uent operations of denuda¬ 
tion, thus affording an abundant supply of material for landslips, which ultimately 
* Careful levelling can only decide this point. 
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served to close the valleys and form the lakes.^ Or even supposing the outburst of 
trap to have accompanied the upheaval and disturbance, its efiecfc in determining 
the subsequently established lines of denudation could not fail to make itself felt. 
This explanation, in part suggested by Mr. Medlicott’s observations in his well- 
known paper on the Alps and Himalayas,* seems to me more in accordance with 
the known facts regarding the whole series of lakes than any glacial theory can 
be.” 


The year 1880 will ever be memorable in the annals of Naini 

_ , Tal for the ffreat landslip which was at* 

Landslip of 1880. , 

tended with such melancholy loss of life.^ 

The rain commenced to fall steadily and without cessation from 
Thursday the 14th September, 1880, until Sunday evening, the 
19th. During Friday and Saturday 33 inches of rain fell, of 
which 20 to 25 inches had fallen in the 40 hours preceding Satur¬ 
day evening. The rain was accompanied by violent gusts of wind 
from the east; the roads were injured, the water-courses choked, 
and there was a general saturation of the soil in all places where 
the loose debris of rotten shale, of which the northern range is com¬ 
posed, allowed the water to penetrate. There was much clearing 
of new sites during the previous year and the builders did not 
always provide for the derangement of the natural drainage channels. 
In many places the water was allowed to sink into crevices in the 
hill and find new outlets for itself, and this it did with a vengeance. 
In 1866, a slip oceurired to the west of the present one destroying 
the old Victoria hotel. In 1869 this was enlarged and the scored 
sides of the ridge below Alma bear witness to its extent. On the 
site where the slip of 1880 occurred was the Victoria hotel and its 
ofldees, and below it was the temple on the margin of the lake, and 
close to it Bell’s shop, and farther on the assembly rooms also on 
the margin of the lake. About 10 A, M. on Saturday morning the 
first slip occurred in a part of the hill-side immediately behind the 
Victoria hotel, carrying away a portion of the out-houses and of the 
western wing of the hotel and burying in the ruins an English 
child and its nurse and some native servants. Working parties 
were called for and Mr. Leonard Taylor, O.S., Mr. Morgan, Over¬ 
seer, and a party of soldiers and oflScers from the dep6t set to work 


^ It is possible that the basin of Naini Tal may be connected with some local 
faulting, the existence of which is implied by the sulphur spring at the outfall. 
That a ^anlt occurs all along the centre of the valley is, however, scarcely proba- 
l^e, as, did one exist, it would show in the scarp of China, the beds forming which 
appear to be continuous across the head of the valley. * Quar. Jour,. Geol. 

l*ebctiary, 1868. *I'rom personal observation and Mr. Conybeare’s 
TOiathr^ 
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to dig out those that were buried. In the meantime, all the resi¬ 
dents in the hotel removed to safer quarters except Colonel Taylor, 
R. E,, who retired to a small detached room below the hotel gene¬ 
rally used as a billiard room, and Major and Mrs. Morphy with 
Mrs. Turnbull, who came to offer their assistance, proceeded to the 
assembly rooms. All had made preparations to leave as nothing 
more could be done, and about twenty minutes past one I passed 
from the hotel to the baz&r, and whilst passing with Mr. Wright, 
heard a noise and saw a large boulder falling from the cliff above 
towards the hotel, I thought nothing of it and went on. In 
another ten minutes the landslip took place. 

The whole hill-side was one mass of semi-fluid matter and re¬ 
quired little to set it in motion. The state of the hill has been 
described as in dry weather a mass of the consistence of oatmeal 
which when mixed with water spread out like porridge. The 
motive power was a shock of earthquake, a very common occur¬ 
rence in these hills, and which was felt on that day by competent 
observers in the Bhabar below and in Naini Tal itself. This set 
the fluid mass in motion, and the result is thus told 

** A rumbling noise, similar to that occasioned by the falling of large masses 
of eartb, was heard by many in the station j and such as had an opportunity of 
looking towards the direction of the crash could plainly see vast clouds of dust 
rising from the situation above described. It was apparent that a large portion of 
the 'hill behind the hotel, from the upper mall, disunited, had descended with 
enormous velocity and violence, had completely buried the hotel, and had dashed 
together into an unrecognisable heap, the orderly room, the shop and the assem¬ 
bly rooms. The wave of earth and water, making a clean sweep of the extensive 
hotel premises, had apparently driven the shop on to the assembly rooms, carry¬ 
ing forward the massive building over 60 yards on to the public rooms, a portion 
of which were hurled into the lake and the remainder reduced to a heap of ruins. 
The catastrophe, as far as can he ascertained, was the work of a few seconds only; 
so that ©scape on the part of any who happened to be in the course of the ava¬ 
lanche was practically impossible.’’ 

Another account runs :— 

« Through the dripping rain came the sound of crackling trees. Some oaks 
on the hill-side, about 400 feet above the Tictoria, were observed falling forwards. 
A boulder or two descended, and a shout^of “ Run for your lives I” was heard ringing 
up from the hotel It was followed by a noise which to those near suggested the 
rumbling crash of thunder, and to a witness not far distant the hoarse roar of 
cheering for some person rescued. By others on the ridge above and on the 
south-eastern edge of the lake this noise was not heard at all j but it meant that 

79 
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the hill-sMe had fallen. In less than half a minute the last stone had splashed into 
the lake. Seyeral great wares roiled down its surface, whilst a cloud of light 
brown dust concealed its north-western side and the site of the Victoria from 7io?f. 
As to what had happened in the interval no two witnesses are exactly agreed. 
IFor the close observation of details both the time and t be mood were wanting. 

But here are some extracts from the statements of selected eye-witnesses s— 
«With one fell swoop and awful crash/’ writes the Rev. D. W. Thomas, “ the 
Victoria hotel, Bell's shop, the assembly rooms, an d a throng of human beings 
were almost instantly buried beneath the rocks and the lake. The hotel moved 
forward, foundation and all, at least a hundred feet before it collapsed j and BelPs < 
shop about the same distance. When the slip commenced there were a large 
number of natives and five or six (British) soldiers passing along the Mall below ; 
most of whom were buried beneath the shale and rocks.” Mr. Thomas adds that 
the Victoria and the Hindu temple were carried directly into the lake. The only 
trace of the hotel main building is the fragment of a pillar ; a but this lies on the 
play'ground, as far distant from the lake as any part of the dibris. Remains of the 
temple and its occupants have been dug from, the southern end of the assembly 
rooms. 

Mr. W, Gilbert says r—I was startled by a thundering noise behind me, 
and on turning round saw that the Victoria Hotel had disappeared. An immense, 
dark, moving object was passing over its site, reaching the lake in a very, a very 
short time, carrying everything before it, and crushing up mighty trees like match- 
sticks. Tor about a second of time Bell’s and the assembly rooms were over¬ 
shadowed ; and then there was a tremendous crash, f ollowed by a splash in the 
lake. The mass of mountain which had detached itself came down with such 
velocity that for the moment the impression on my mind was that a huge promoij- 
tory from 30 to 40 feet high had leaped out from the hill-side into the lake, disap¬ 
pearing a few seconds after the awful splash. I am sure* I cou Id not have run over 
twenty paces on open ground and in the best form within the same time.” 

Sev. N. Cheney, who was standing about 20 yards from the course of the slipy 
was startled by hearing above a noise which seemed « to mingle the report of a 
mufiied explosion with what sounded like a high-toned piercing cry. The trees 
shook and writhed j the hill-side burst; the whole mass fell in a headlong avalanche, 
and rushed down the slope towards the Victoria Hotel. The bursting of the hill 
was with an upward as well as an outward leap, as if some interior power had 
accumulated until it could no longer be confined- The hotel was not crushed from 
above, but was struck near its foundation : and fell back on, and was carried for¬ 
ward by, the advancing slide. Its roof appeared to turn upside down; for the rafters 
were for an instant plainly visible in a vertical row. A cloud of dust obscured from 
view the destruction of Beil’s shop, I was nevertheless able to discern that the 
central column of shale, in which the greatest velocity and power were exhibited, 
passed over the Mall at the entrance gate of the hotel, and thence in the shortest 
line plunged into the lake. It is my judgment that the time from the bursting of 
the hill to the descent into the lake was not more than eight seconds.” 

The dead and missing numbered 151jof ‘whom 43 were Euro- 
and Eurasians; including Colonel Taylor, Major Morphy, 
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Captaias Baiderston, Goodridge and Haynes, Lieutenants Halkett, 
Sullivan, Carmichael and Robinson; L. Taylor, O.S.; Rev. A. 
Robinson, Doctor Hannah, Messrs. Noad, Bell, Knight, Moss, Tuck¬ 
er, Morgan (two},Sheils (four), Drew, Gray, five non-commissioned 
officers and nine privates, Mrs. Morphy, Mrs. Turnbull and two 
children and 108 natives. The escapes were many and narrow. 
Sir Henry Ramsay whilst directing operations at the east end of 
the lake was overtaken by the great wave caused by the ddhrisy 
swept into the lake and though at one time waist-deep, succeeded 
in reaching safety on an ascent off the road ; but a British soldier 
and several natives were swept away close beside him. A Mr. 
Walker was covered up to his shoulder by the outer fringe of the 
mud torrent, but escaped. A soldier and a native lad were swept 
into the dake and escaped by swimming. Mrs. Knight and 
Mrs. Graj were in the upper story of the building known as Bell’s 
shop, and were carried with it and found amid the girders of the 
iron roof landed on a heap of the ddbiu almost unhurt. Immediate¬ 
ly after the landslip jets of vrater poured forth from reservoirs 
within the hill on the newly made face and for some time main¬ 
tained a direction and volume which showed the great quantity 
and force of these factors in the landslip. I will pass over the 
Saturday night when no one knew whether there would be another 
slip as the rain never ceased and boulders continually came crashing 
down from the hills above. Great cracks opened up and became more 
easily traced ; one from the Mayo hotel up to Saint Loo cottage, the 
wall of which was fissured sufficiently to admit of a person walking 
through and across Government house, anarch in which was cracked, 
and over the northern slope of the hill. Another line farther 
west split in two a rock on the summit of the little ridge above 
Fairlight; a third line proceeded from the Club to the end of the 
China ridge by the road west of Fairlight. All these were caused 
by the earthquake, which was as destructive on the northern slopes 
of Alma and China as within the valley. Sir H. Ramsay ably aided 
by Mr. Willcocks, O.E., and Mr. Lawder, O.E., set to work and 
soon placed the roads and drainage on a better footing than before.^ 

^ Rs. 60,000 were distributed by Sir H. Ramsay as chairman and myself as 
Secretary of the •Relief JFund’ amongst the families of those who perished ia 
the landslip. 
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From its vicinity to the plains Naini Tal enjoys the benefit of 

the breeze which usually springs up in the 
Climate. . ,.,11,^.. 

evening and in the hottest seasons is never. 

oppressively "warm. In the monsoons it receives more rain than 

Musaooree and nearly twice as much as Almora, which is only 30 

miles off; the Gagar range intercepting the clouds before they 

reach the latter place. Although records of rainfall have been 

bept for many years, they do not appear to me to be trust¬ 


worthy. 

!rhe water-supply of Naini Tal is good except in one point, viz., 
that the water is very hard and contains a 
Water-supply. considerable amount of soluble earthy salts, 

derived, no doubt, from the magnesian limestone of the hills. Such 
waters are not generally preferred, as it is believed they are likely 
to induce diarrhoea in those using them. 

The result of Dr. Murray Thomson’s analysis of the potable 
waters at Naini Tal, 1866-67, is as follows:— 
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The first specimen was taken from a small masonry tank near 
the centre of the convalescents’ barracks, which receives a part of 
the overflow from the lake. The water before entering this cistern 
is passed through a large charcoal filter. The second was taken 
from the surface of the lake about forty feet out from the entrance 
of the small stream which forms its chief feeder, and the third was 
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from the centre of the lake opposite the Smuggler’s rock. In all 
three the physical properties of the water after passing through 
filter paper was good and the reaction neutral. Soda was found 
chiefly in the form of sulphates with a much smaller proportion of 
chlorides. 

Naini Tal is mentioned in the Mdnasa^hhanda of the 
Skanda Parana under the name Tririkhi-sarovara, or the lake 
of the three Rishis, Atri, Pulastya and 
Pulaha. The legend runs that these sages 
on their pilgrimage came to the peak of the Gagar range now called 
China and were thirsty and found no water. On this they thought 
of Manasarovara and dug a large hole, which was at once filled 
with 'water from Mana, and hence the lake thus formed by them 
was called ^ the lake of the three Rishis.’ It is added that he who 
bathes in it derives as much benefit as those who have visited Mana 
itself. The name Naini is derived from a temple to that goddess 
built on the borders of the lake and destroyed by the landslip of 
1880. Traill merely mentions the name of the lake, and the first 
account of it is found in an issue of the Englishman (Calcutta) at 
the end of 1841, which announces ^ the discovery of a lake in the 
vicinity of Almora.’ This was followed up by a letter to the Agra 
ATcIihdrhj Mr. P. Barron of Sbahjahanpur under the name ^ Pilgrim’ 
who gives an account of a visit to the lake then almost nnkaown.^ 
He describes the lake and its outlet and then the present site of 
the recreation grounds:—An undulating lawn with a great deal 
of level ground interspersed with occasional clumps of oak, cypress 
and other beautiful trees, continues from the margin of the lake 
for upwards of a mile, up to the base of a magnificent mountain 
standing at the further extreme of this vast amphitheatre, and the 
sides of the lake are also bounded by splendid hills and peaks, which 
are thickly wooded down to the water’s edge. On the undulating* 
ground between the highest peak and the margin of the lake, there 
are capabilities for a race-course, cricket ground, &c., and building 
sites in every direction for a large town.” He approached Naini 
Tal from the Khairna side and returned by Ramgar, the natives 
at first refusing to guide him and denying the existence of a lake. 

^ His letters were collected and published at Agra in 1844, 
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In 1842 Mr. Barron again visited Naini Tal, and notes that about 
half a dozen sites for building had been applied for or granted, and 
Mr, Lushington, the Commissioner, bad commenced the erection of 
a small house. Rules were drawn up in 1842 for the grant of lands 
for building purposes at a small ground-rent to bo paid by the 
occupant so long as the land was used for the purpose for which it 
was required. The lease, too, contained clauses binding the lessee 
to the observance of such rules as the local authorities with the 
sanction of Government should from time to time prescribe. 

Before 1842 there was not even a hut in the valley, which was 
only visited by the neighbouring villagers at a festival held once a 
year in honour of Naini, at which the usual sports and recreations 
of a small country fair in the hills took place. Mr. Lushington 
allotted sites for a bazar, public buildings and a church, erected 
by public subscription in 1846 at a cost of Rs. 15,000 and dedicated 
to “ St. John in the Wilderness.” Mr. Barron launched the first 
boat on the lake, and amongst other incidents records the death 
of a bear at Smuggler's rook and the wounding a tiger, which fled 
to the recesses of Ayarpatha. Leopards, langiir-monkRya, chamois 
and y'ama-deer were amongst the other animals found here. As 
late as 1845, the site of the present upper bazar was filled to a great 
extent with ringdl \bambu) jungle, which even then harboured 
tigers. Madden 'records’ a visit to Naini Tal at the end of 1846, 
when houses had begun to spring up, and Captain Arnaud began to 
build at Gaiwa!a-khet, now occupied by the Diocesan school. 

Amongst tlie more common trees and plants* recorded by Madden are the cyp¬ 
ress, surai f Cupressus torulosa); pine, cMr (Finns longifoiia); ash, angu^ (Fraxinus 
flor»bunda) ; hornbeam, chamkharak (Oarpinus viminea) ; cherry-alder, puya-‘udesh 
(Betula acuminata), alder, udish (AInns nepalensis); five kinds of oak, &fl«J(Quercus 
incana}; Karshu (Quercus semicarpifolia); ridnj (Quercus lanuginosa); iilonj (Quer- 
cus dilatara) and pAam'ai (Quercus annulata); maple, patanglia (Acer oblongum); 
lodh (Symplocus paniculata); burdns (Rhododendron arhorenm); aydr, (Andromeda 
ovalifolia) after which Ayarpatha is named ; holly (Ilex dipyrena and I. odorata); 
jhaUla (Prinsepia utiIis);yaniMaa (Oerasus eornuta); wieAa/or pear (Pyrus variolosa); 
gwdla mehal (Pyrus baccata) ; gingdru (Crataegus pyracantha) ; raus (Cotoneaster 
bacillaris); gari (Cotoneaster microphylla); 5i^fld(Photinia dubia); Poeonia emodi; 

a(Albizzia wightii); chauniga (Popalas ciliata); gural^patta (Skimmia. laureola); 
makola(Ooviaxi'a, nepalensis); choira (Berberis aristata); seUbaruwa (Daphne papyra-^ 
uea); ehutnliga (Daphne sericea); mdnri (Abelia triflora); Potentilla nepalensis and 
* J. A. S, Ben., 1848, p* 856, * The botany is recorded in Gaz. X. 
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splendens; Agrimoricanepalensis; /Aar(Spiroeacuneifolia; Rabus tiliaceus); Fragaria 
indicaand nubicola; Rosa branonii and macropbyilii); kdgski (Cornus raacrophylla 
and oblonga); me, upunya-gkas (Rata albiflora); bfiuhau (Rhus yernicifera); timUr 
(Xanthosylon hostii-i); .ndigofera dosua and pnlchella; Desnaodium elegans, hexa- 
gonum and parvifoli im; Astragalus leucocephalus, chlorostachys and sesbanoidesi 
Primula floribunda and speciosa; Androsace sarmentosa; Sedum sinuaturn; Thalic- 
trum ropestre ; Aquilegia pubiflora ; ghantidli (Clematis velntina); banda, (Hedera 
helix); majeihi (Rubia cordifolia); jdki (Jasminunograndifl >ram); surmdU (Jasmintim 
dispermum); Geranium lucidum, nepalense and waldchiamim; (Oxalis cor» 

nieulata); chudma (Rhamnus virgatus); box (so called) (Myrsine bifaria); bkungu^ 
ritja (Elscholtzia polystachys), ganiya (Salvia lanata); ban-tulsi (Origanum nor- 
male); bhilmora (Golquhounia vestita); Piatystemma violoides; Oynoglossnm canes- 
cens; kapur-nali (Strobilanthes glutinosa); mirch-mUl^ (Ifirigena roylei), pdti Arte¬ 
misia indica); chireta (Ophelia paniculata and others); paderiya4aksan (Allium wal- 
lichianum); ningdla (Arundinaria falcata)? dhutnni (Satyrium nepalense) and 
mdrkila (Marsdenia roylei) besides some one hundred others of the list given in a 
previous volume, but this is enough for a student to commence with. 

The following are some of the birds observed* in the neighbourhood of 
Naini Tal and Almora: Black vulture {Oiogyp^ talons^ 
2), large tawny vulture 3). long billed 

brown vulture (G tndicus,4), white-backed vulture (G bengaiensiSf 5), white 
scavenger vulture (Neophron percnnpterus, 6), bearded vulture (CJyjDietas 
ius^ 7), the kestril (TinuBncM/u.? alaudarius, 17), white naped pigmy falcon (Hierax 
eutolmuSf 20), crestless hawk eagle (Nisaeius bonelii, 33), crested hawk-eagle (Lim^ 
naeitti crUtaUlluSi 35), white*eyed buzzard (Poliornzs tesea^ 48), common paria 
kite (Mitous govinda^ 56), tawny fish-owl (Keiupa flavipes, 73), common swallow 
(Birundo rasdea, 83), wire-tailed-swallow (II. ruficeps, 84), red-rumped swallow, 
(H. daurica, 85), common Indian swift (Cypselus affinis, 100), alexandrine parakeet 
{PalmornU alexandri, 147), slaty-headed parakeet (P. schisticeps, 150). Of the 
Picidse or woodpeckers, the himalayan pied woodpecker (^icus himalayams, 154), 
the brown-fronted woodpecker (P. brunneifrons, 159), the rufous^bellied pied 
woodpecker (Hypopicus hyperytkrus, 161). Of the Cuculidm or cuckoos, the Euro* 
pean cuckoo (Cuceulus canorus, 199), the pied crested cuckoo (Coccyates melamhu- 
cus, 212), the Indian koel (Eudynamis orientaiis, 2U). Of the Nectarinidm ')r sun- 
birds, tbe purple honey-sucker (.4 anaiica 234), the himalayan tree- 
creeper (Certhiakimalayam, 243), the white -tailed nuthatch (8iUa himalayeiuis^ 248) 
the European hoopoe (Gpupa epops, 264). The more remarkable game birds are 
the pnkras (808); man^l (804) lungi (806) and chi r (809) pheasants: the snow-cook 
(816); snow partridge (817); black -throated partridge (824); woodcock; snipe and 
quail. The kalij ph easant (810) and chakor partridge (820) are both found in the 
neighbourhood of i^aini Til. 

Kajangar* a confluent of tte Kali near Golam-Ia in patti Ohau- 
dfins and pargana Darma of the Kumaon district, takes its rise in 

1 Brooks, Ibis, 1 869, 43, numbers given refers to Jerd Birds, besides those 
given here, Brooks mentions about 60 others for which reference must be made 
to the article quoted. See further, Jerdon's Birds. 
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the Yirgnajang peak. It is a most impetuous torrent, falling m 
cascades rather than rapids, over a very steep rocky bed, through 
a deep ravine flanked with precipitous mountains, on the other side 
rises the Naunjang peak on the left close over the Kali, and the 
Lingaru to the right some 18,500 feet high : while behind the 
great peak of Api rises to 22,799 feet. The Tampagar stream 
rises from a glacier under Lingaru plainly discernible from Golam- 
la. The Najangar is crossed by a san^a bridge about a mile above 
its confluence with the Kali. Still farther north is the Malpagdr, 
another small rapid which also joins the Kali (Sirao/ie^). 

Naktiri, a patti of parganah D^npur in Kumaon is bounded on 
the north by Danpur Bichhla; on the west by Talla Daupur ; 
in the east by Piingaraun of Gangoli, and on the south by Dug. 
Ndkuri was separated from Talla Danpur at the recent settlement. 
The assessable area comprises 3,126 bi'sisoF which 1,468 are cultiir- 
able and 1,658 are cultivated (989 irrigated). The land-tax yielded 
Es. 867 in 1815: Es. 1,136 in 1820 and Rs. 1,452 in 1843. The exist¬ 
ing land-revenue is Rs. 3,167, which falls on the whole area at 
Rs. 1-0-2 per acre and on the cultivated area at Rs. 1-14-7. The 
popnlation comprised 1,923 males and 1,567 females at settlement. 
Eight villages were received from Pungraon. The patvvSri lives 
in Maholi and there is a school in Saneti. The village of Ndkdri 
is ten miles from Kapkot on the Jalath road and the same distance 
from Tejam : elevation about 5,000 feet. 

Nalapani or Kalanga, about three miles north-east of Dehra 
in Dehra Dun on the western boundary of Tihri in north latitude 
30^-20^-25'" and east longitude 78®-8^-30", noticeable for its pro¬ 
tracted defence^ in 1815. The hill on which the fort is built is 
about 600 feet above the lowlands and has a plateau on its summit 
about three quarters of a mile long and very difBcult of access from 
the steepness of the ground, Nalapdni is also a station of the G. T. 
survey with an elevation above the sea of 3,286 feet and is so 
named from a spring which supplies good drinking water. The 
remains of the fort are about a mile above the spring. 

Kaadak, a patti of parganah Badhdn of British Garhwdl is 

bounded on the north by Malli Dasoli and Talla Painkhanda, on the 

»Gas. XI. m. 
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west by Talli Dasoli and KapM; on the south by Kar^kot and 
PindarpSr and on the east by the same patti and Talla Painkhanda, 
It is occupied by the upper valleys of the Nandak and Ghukla. 
The Mokh stream is fed from the northern slopes of the Buldiana 
(8,589 feet) Bdjgala (9,286) and Khariapani (8,894 feet), peaks. 
See Banjbugr. The patwari of this patti lives in Pharkhet and 
collects the land-revenne of patti MalliJDasoli also; both aggregated 
in 1864 Rs, 1,519 for land-revenue and saddbart 2 Lndi Rs. 84 for 
gdnth paid by 3,967 souls* The higher villages are little better than 
sheep-farms, being too high for cultivation, and on this account the 
assessment is low when compared with the area. There are iron 
mines at Mokh, Kalban and Peri and old lead mines at Mokh. 

Nandakini, a river rising in the glaciers on the western slope 
of Trisiil in Patti Nandak and parganah Badhan of the Qarhw&I 
district has its principal sources in north latitude S0®-16'-10^ 
and east longitude 79®-46'-5'=^. High up the source there is a 
temple to Nanda Devi and beyond the temple, a large rock, both of 
which are visited by pilgrims. The temple is situate near Tantara-* 
kharak above the village of Satol whence tracks lead to the graz- 
ing grounds in the neighbourhood. To the west of Satol at Naud- 
garh-kharak passes the road from Almora by Baijndth to Rdmni 
where again the road from Naudprayag to Tapubau is met with 
in the heart of the most picturesque tract in the Garhwal hills. 
The Nanddkini receives on either side numerous torrents and even* 
tiially joins the Alaknanda on the left bank at Nandpraydg on the 
Eadrinath road. It is crossed by an iron suspension bridge at 
NandprayAg and by a spar-bridge at Ghdt on the road to Ramni 
from Lohba. In 1857 there was a heavy landslip at Jdkhana in 
Malli Dasoli which blocked up the river for three days. 

Nandpray^, a small trading mart in British Garhwdl, is situate at 
the junction of the Alaknanda and Nandakini rivers in Patti Dasoli 
Talli and parganah Dasoli in latitude 30®-19'-56'’^ and longitude 
79^-21^-29'^ at an elevation of 2,805 feet above the level of the sea* 
The road hence from Karnpray4g is nearly level, lying along the 
left bank of the Alaknanda river, close to Karnpray&g, the river is 
crossed by an iron suspension bridge. The villages of Bansauli Kh41, 
Lang&su and Sdnta are passed on the road and the several streams 
are bridged. Naudprayag is a little over nine miles from Karnpra* 

80 
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and it is usual to pass on to Pursaribugr close under Mathana, 
about li miles further on, crossing the Nandakini by two bridges, 
one of 78 feet span. There is a temple here dedicated to the Nag 
Taksha, hence the place is often called Takshapraydg: there is a 
school here in the cold weather ; many of the Mdna and Niti Bho- 
tiyas dispose of the Tibetan salt and borax to the local traders here, 
who send the borax on to the refiners in R^ranagar, where it is sold 
to traders from Farukhabad. The trading time lasts from the 
middle of November to April, and during this time immense num¬ 
bers of sheep and goats laden with Tibetan produce, or returning 
with grain, tobacco, and unrefined sugar may be met along the 
road ; a road here branches off by Banjbngr to Altnora. 

Nanda Devi, a group of peaks in Patti Maila D^npur of par- 
ganah Danpur in Kuraaon of which the principal peak is situated 
in latitude 30®-22'-34^' and longitude 80°-0''-4G^ with an eleva¬ 
tion of 25,661 feet according to the Kumaon and Garhw^l survey, 
25,749 feet according to the old survey and Btrachey’s map. It 
appears like a spire of greyish rock sprinkled with snow, lying 
to the north-east of Trisdl and north-west of Nandakot, the sides 
forming angles of about 70° and rising far above the similarly- 
formed snow-clad summits which surround it. The summit is 
altogether inaccessible; but over a mile below it, a mela or religious 
festival is held every twelfth year, though access to the spot is so 
difficult that it is reached by scarcely fifty of the pilgrims who 
make the attempt. Further progress is impracticable, in conse¬ 
quence of the mural cliffs of ice which on every side encase the 
peak. The natives maintain that smoke is sometimes seen to issue 
from its summit, which they regard as the kitchen of the local 
deity; but there is no good evidence of volcanic action in the higher 
masses of the Himalaya, and the appearance probably results from 
the forms given by currents of air to clouds resting on the moun¬ 
tain and to snow taken up in whirlwinds. 

Karayanbugr, a halting place on the route by Lohba to 
Nandprayfig and from the latter place to Baijnath, is situated 
on the right bank of the Pindar river in latitude 30°-8'-5'^' 
and longitude 79°-25'. The route from Lohba leaves the 
EampraySg road at Gair or Gwar, and then turns north-east 
ascending the watershed between the Pindar and Eamganga 
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rivers by the Inorakhal pass between Kanpur (9,522 feet) on the 
east and Kandal (8,553 feet) on the west. Thence the road passes 
by Kandauli and Bdnga down the valley of the Agangar to its 
confluence with the Pindar at Narfiyanbugr where there is a bridge. 
From Karnprayag a road follows the left bant of the Pindar river 
eastwards by Simli to this place and thence on to Banjbugr by 
Ming and Ira. 

Nankdchiya Tal, or the lake of the nine corners, is situate in 
parganah Chhakhata of the Kumaun District, distant 2 J miles from 
Bhim Tal and miles from Naini Tfil, in latitude 29®-19'-'20'' 
and longitude 79°-37'-38"afe an elevation not exceeding 4,000 feet. 
There is a travellers’ bungalow and a shop for the sale of grain at 
Bhim Tal. The lake is of an irregular shape, somewhat resembling 
the ace of clubs, elongated at the north-western corner near the 
temple. On the west it is covered over with weeds and lotus plants 
to a large extent. It is fed by streams from the neighbouring hills 
but neither springs, outlet nor current, were detected by Dr. Ames- 
bury at his survey in 1871. The length is 3,120 feet from north 
to south and the breadth from east to west 2,270 feet. It has a 
superficial area of 538,833 yards, or 111*35 acres. The greatest 
depth of 134J feet is found in the middle near the intersection of 
the lines of greatest breadth and length, and the least depth of seven 
feet close to the northern end, “ Its shape, the nature of its sur¬ 
roundings, and the narrow winding course of the outfall,’’ writes 
Mr. Ball, all seem inconsistent with the view that it is of glacial 
origin.” It is hotter than BMm Tdl but very picturesque aud 
pretty, and when the lotus is in flower well worth a pilgrimage. 
Fish of various species from one to twenty pounds are found in the 
lake. The water is of a rich bluish-green colour, clear and still aud 
apparently pure aud wholesome. The hills around are thickly 
clothed with forest which gives cover to Mkar^ giral^ wood-pigeons 
and pheasants. There is every reason to believe that in former 
years the lake covered a very large extent of surface, some twenty 
or thirty times its present extent, as exhibited by the surrounding 
country which bears every appearance of having been subject to 
the action of water. The waters would appear to have escaped 
through the lower strata of the hollow now occupied by the lakes—* 
Naukuchlya and Bhim, Tradition has it that if any one sees the 
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TiitiA corners of the lake at one time he will die within the year, but 
happily the feat is impossible. An embankment was tried at the 
apparent outlet, but it was found of little use as the water escapes 
by subterranean channels. 

NAUKUCMIYA TAL. 

Amo/ IrSAS-SOO 8.7. 

Scale 1000 feet. - llrtdli/. 



Hawada, or Ndgsiddh as it is sometimes called, is a well-wooded 
hill in the Eastern Ddn of Dehra about five miles south-east of Debra 
with the Sdswa river flowing along its southern base. On the 
hill close to the village of Nawada are the ruins of a building said 
to have been the palace of the old Bdjas of the Dfln. In the village 
tself is a rest-house for jnUrs and a temple to Mah^eo at which 
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the people of Debra and the neighbouring villages assemble annual¬ 
ly on every Monday in the month of Sawan (August>. 

Kayades, a patti of parganah Shor in Kumaon is bounded on 
the north by Kharakdes ; on the west by Mahar ; on the east by 
the Kali river, and the south by Saun. The road from Pithoragarh 
to the Jhulaghat across the Kali to Nepdl runs through this patti 
from east to west by Khil and Bisholi. The principal villages are 
Bhuteri, Bugurtoli, and Gaury4th. The assessable area comprises 
1,197 hUisy of which 359 are culturable and 837 are cultivated (218 
irrigated). The land tax yielded Es. 292 in 1815: Es- 425 in 
1820 : Es. 508 in 1843 and at present Rs. 1,272, which falls on 
the wrhole assessable area at Bs. 1-0-8 per acre and on the culti¬ 
vation at Es. 1-7-6 per acre. The population at settlement num¬ 
bered 1,063 jnales and 892 females. 

Nayan Falla? ^ patti of parganah P41i Pachhaon in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by Talla Chaukot; on the west by Malla 
Suit; on the east by lilajSn Walla and on the south by Walla Suit 
and Talla Kakalasaun. This patti was separated from Nay^n at 
the recent settlement. It lies along the right bank of the Edm- 
ganga river and is traversed from north to south by a mountain 
ridge containing the peaks of Mandhil (6,214 feet) and Puriya-ke- 
Ohauki (5,737 feet). The principal villages are Kurhidhdr, Bur- 
kinda, Buserhi, Miisyoli and Dungra. The temple of Nauleswar 
is situated here at the junction of the Gagas with the Eamganga. 
The road from Edmnagar to Masi follows the left bank of the 
Edmganga which is here fordable except during the rains. The 
statistics of the Palla and Walla pattis may be shown thus 


NaySn. 

Assessable iLBEA nr 

i 

Assessment in etjbees. 

; Population. 

Total 

Cultivated, j 

1 

1 

o 

ISIS. 

1820. 

1843. 

Current. 

Males. 

'3 

1 

Irri¬ 

gated. 

Dry. 

jgjjn 

2,510 

2,829 

13 

25 

1,963 

1,18? 

534 

616 

786 

1,465 

1,344 

2,157 

1,406 

2,122 

2,206 

2,630 

1,938 

1,977 

1,838 

1,899 


The assessment on the total assessable area falls in the Palla 
patti at Es. 0-14-1 per acre and in the Walla patti at Es. 0-14-4 
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per acre ; on the cultivation only the incidence is Rs. 1-1-10 and 
Es. 1-2-4 respectively per acre. The patwari resides in Jhiindr. 

Nayan Walla> a patti of Pali Paohhaon in Kumaon, is bounded 
on the north by Talk Giwar; on the west by Talla Chaukot and 
Palla Nay^n; on the east by Talla Dora and on the south by the 
Gagas river, which separates it from patti Talla SUanr. This patti 
was separated from Nayin at the recent settlement. It lies along 
the left bank of the Rdmganga river south of the Jhaurkot- 
gadh. The principal villages are Barhikot, Baman-Ohaunda, Inda, 
Naikana, Nauk and Bhikiya at the confluence of the Gagas with 
the ESraganga. This patti lies along the left bank of the latter 
river containing, however, few important villages. The statistics 
are given under Nayan Palla. One village was received from 
Giwar at the recent settlement. The patw4ri resides in Bhikiya- 
Sain. 

Nilang, a village in Tihri, which gives its name to the passes 
at the source of the Jadh-Ganga or Jdhnavi (j.t?.) into Tibet, is 
situate in north latitude 30^-6^-30^' and east longitude 79®-3^-5'' at 
an elevation of 11,310 feet above the level of the sea. The village 
gives its name to the entire valley from Bhairongbati to the passes 
into Tibet. It is known as Ohongsa by the Huniyas. Mr. Kinney 
visited* it in 1878 and from him we learn that— 

The features of the Nilang valley correspond with the general physical 
characteristics of this portion of the Himlilaya as observed in other similar val¬ 
leys. The main line of water-parting is, as a rule, lower and the slopes about it 
easier thaa in the southern belt marked by the highest groups of snowy peaks. 
Here as elsewhere the groups of snowy peaks forming the line of highest ele* 
vation lie to the south of and dominate the line of water-parting and are separated 
from each other by lateral valleys more or less ope towards their heads and, as 
a rale, contracting into stupendous gorges as they pierce through the snowy 
range and debouche amongst the lower mountains. The entrance to the valley 
from Bhaironghati up to near the village of Nilang is through a gorge which 
may be called terrific. Snowy peaks from 20 to 21,000 feet in height tower 
apparently immediately overhead, the river-hed having here an elevation of 11,000 
feet. Falls of 9,000 to 10,000 feet in a horizontal distance of under three miles 
are not uncommon while sheer precipices of in one or two cases over 3,000 feet 
overhang the stream.* The valley preserves the same characteristics for a 
distance of about fifteen miles up past the village of Nilang to the junction 
with the MSna-gadh. Above this junction, the valley gradually opens out and 

1 Report on the survey of the western sources of the Ganges, parti¬ 
cularly the Jadh-ganga or Nilang valley, in 1878 : by Mr. T. Kinney, G.T.S., 1878- 
79. * See BuaxiiosqeXtx. 
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the hills assume a softer and more gentle aspect; thoagh the declivities are still 
steep they lose the hold, abrupt and craggy appearance of the gorge lower 
down, and in some places the ascent from the stream to the ridge is oTer com¬ 
paratively gentle slopes covered up to a certain elevation with short grass and 
in places blooming with flowers and a sort of heather. The grass and heather 
have a peculiar sickly scent which producing a certain sense of faintness, adds to 
the difficulty of climbing due to the rarified air. With some people who appear 
to be peculiarly subject to its influence this faintness becomes overpowering and 
hence its name amongst the natives ‘ bish-ie^hawa^ or ‘ poisonous air/ It occurs all 
over the hills at similar elevations and produces violent headache, sickness at 
stomach and a total inability for prolonged exertion. Above the limit of vegeta¬ 
tion, here about 17,000 feet, the hills become steeper agaiu, the surface being a 
strangely ‘ confused mass of loose rocks of all shapes and sizes, intermixed with 
patches of snow and ice, a perfect chaos of broken fragments. Deep down 
between the crevices of these rocks appeared solid masses of ice and frozen 
snow which, melting in the day, made the footing difficult, so that the stones and 
rocks give way when trod upon and causing others to move create a small 
avalanche, to the danger and discomfort of the traveller- From the water-parting 
at the head of the valley the ground slopes down to the Hop-gadh, an affluent of 
the Satlaj. 

There are here two passes into Hundes, that to the west known as Thaga-Ia 
and that to the east called Tsang-ohok-la.^ There is a third pass from Raithal to 
Hundes, but it is seldom followed now. The boundary of Hundes leaves the main 
line of water-parting near Tara peak and runs along the ridge dividing the 
Mana gadh from the Mana valley proper and from the Gangotri valley. It then 
crosses down the glacier oppoiste Nilang and across the Jlidh-ganga to the BasShr 
frontier. The Tihri Raja formerly claimed up to the water-parting at the passes 
but his customs’ post is now at Nilang. There are but two villages in the 
valley, ISfilang and Jadhang, the former with some thirty families and the latter 
with about ten families. Nilang is within Basahr but its cultivation is partly in 
Tihri and partly in Hundes. JMhaug, ten or eleven miles further on, is in Hundes. 
The two villages belong to the JUdhs, who are here the carriers and brokers with 
Hundes, like the Bfaotiyas of the Kumaon valleys. The saydna of JSdhang is sub¬ 
ordinate to the saydaa of Nilang and both pay collectively to Tihri Rs. 84 a year, 
to Hundes, Rs. lOO a year and to Basahr a capitation tax of a hdtk (about eighteen 
inches) of the local woollen stuff in addition to a small sum in coin altogether 
valued at about Bs. eo a year. As is the custom in the Kumaon valleys, the 
Jadhs migrate southwards in the winter to Dhunda on the Bhagirathi, some seven 
or eight marches below Nilang. 

On the tjade between Nilang and Chaparang (Tsaparang) 
Mr. Kinney writes in 1879 : — 

** The estimated value of the trade across the passes at the head of the 
Nilang valley is from Rs. 25,000 to Rs. 30,000 yearly. Of this amount from 
Bs. 26,000 to Bs. 20,000 passes through the hands of the Jadhs, the balance being 
accounted for by the trade of the Khampas and Garhwalis, The Baja of Tihri 
formerly levied an ad valorem duty of one anna in the rupee on all imports, equal 
^ About thirty miles from Bhaironghati. 
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to 6J per cent. In 1878, howerer, a new impost was made of a timdshi on each 
bag of salt, which is equal to about 20 per cent., wool and other imports being 
taxed proportionate. The tax is farmed out to a Tihri official, who appoints his ' 
own collectors. The Jadhs complain bitterly of the new arrangement, and consider 
themselves a ruined community. They had to borrow money in 1877 to pay up 
the tax, which they have not yet been able to repay ; indeed, they had again to 
borrow a sum of Bs. 4,000 towards the end of last year. Unless they pay up the 
year’s demands in full the E£ja of Tihri does not permit them to move down to 
their winter quarters on the Bhagirathi at Dhunda.” 

The following are the statistics of trade for five years 

1878-79. 1879-80. 1880-81. 1881-82. 1882-83. 

Exp, Imp. Exp, Imp. Emp. Imp. Exp. Imp, Exp. Imp. 

Bs. Hs. Bs. Bs. Rs. Bs. Hs. Bs. Hs. Bs. 

Mauuds... 8,234 ... 4,164 7,853 5,340 8,754 4,075 4,816 7,828 10,166 

Value ... 35,152 ... 23,492 47,495 21,946 48,255 19 800 29,643 32,365 62,193 

The exports in 1881-82 comprised cotton goods valued at 
Es. 520 ; ^grain 3,840 maunds) worth Rs. 10,852 : metals valued at 
Es. 787 ; oil-seeds worth Rs. 286 and sugar worth Rs. 140. The 
imports daring the same year included salt weighing 4,506 maunds 
and valued at Rs. 18,024, wool worth Rs. 3,696 and borax worth 
Rs. 750- In 1882-83 the exports were cotton goods worth Rs-1,0603 
grain Rs. 19,061 (7,145 maunds); metals, Rs. 1,105 ; oil, Rs. 327; 
oil-seeds Rs. 1,434; sugar Rs. 476 and tobacco Rs. 870. The 
imports during the same year were 9,746 maunds valued at 
Bs. 38, 984 and wool and woollen manufactures valued at Rs. 8,800. 
The trade through the passes to Tsdparang or Ohaprang is chiefly 
in the hands of the Jadhs, though Khampas from Basahr and a 
few of the Garhwdlis from the upper villages also trade with the 
Huniyas. The Basahri Khampas have permission to travel all over 
Tibet without question. The Jadhs go to Toling, Tsaparang and 
(3-artoh while the Qarhwdlis are seldom permitted to go beyond 
Dokpa-Aur, or, if they do, only under the escort of Jadhs or 
Bas&hris. 

Niti, a village of patti Painkhanda in Garhwal, is situate thir¬ 
teen miles to the south of the pass of the same name^ which lies in 
north latitude 30°-57'-59'’^ and east longitude 79°-55'-3'' at an 
elevation of 16,628 feet above the level of the sea (others 16,570 
feet). 

Tbe village is built at au elevation of 11,464 feet on the left bank of tbe 
Dhauli and at tbe foot of a ridge which sweeping round defends it on the north 
and north-west ^from the violent storms which blow from those quarters. There 
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af e a few flat pieces of terraced ground bearing scanty crops of buckwheat and 
liarley, but here, as in Mana, the Bhotiyas pay little attention to agricult are, 
Moorcroft found the temperature in the middle of June to vary from 40® to 50® at 
sunrise and at mid-day from 70® to 80®. In consequence of this the DhanU 
snd other streams are swollen in the advanced part of the day by the melting of 
the snows and shrink considerably during the night. During Moorcroft’s stay 
the high mountains were towards the close of day regularly enveloped in clouds, 
from which snow descended on the more elevated parts, and gentle rain on the 
valleys. Much of the snow was melted by the heat of the sun during the next 
day, and again replaced during the succeeding night: and these successive deposi¬ 
tions and meitmgs continued thronghout the warm weather. Such great changes 
affect the health of nati ves as well as strangers with catarrhs and fevers, active in 
their effects for a short time, but neither dangerous nor of long continuance. 
From October until May the inhabitants of the DhauU valley migrate to lower 
situations, completely deserting their villages. The whole country at that season 
is covered with deep snow. In summer, however, notwithstanding the elevation 
exceeds 11,000 fees, the land in the neighbourhood of the villages produces crops 
ef barley, amaranth and buckwheat, and the hills and mountain sides yield excel¬ 
lent pasture to large flocks of goats and sheep and a few yaks and jubus. The 
route from the village to the pass is up the course of the DhauU, which rises on 
the southern side of the pass. After the track diverges from the DhauU the 
ascent becomes very steep and encumbered with the detritus from the neighbour¬ 
ing hills. The pass itself once crossed leads by a gentle declirity for somediis- 
tauce to the plains or nndulat ng country of Tibet which even at this elevation 
produces crops of ua-jau {^Rordeum himdlayensey Webb who visited the pass 
towards the end of August reports that there was not a vestige of snow on 
the pass nor on the shoulder of the hill which rises some 300 feet above the pass 
on the left side. The tableland near the pass is very stony and barren, produc¬ 
ing only mosses and prickly shrubs resembling furze and intersected by numer¬ 
ous ravines, the channels of torrents discharging themselves into the Satlaj, The 
racks scattered over the plain are of blue limestone abounding in fossil remains 
especially ammonites of which some account has already been given.^ To the 
north-east Kailas may be seen (see KAm/fs/ but from the great general elevatloa 
of the country and the distance which is not much under one hundred miles, its 
apparent height is inconsiderable. 

The Nfti pass is esteemed the easiest and safest from Garhwal into Tibet 
and is open from the latter end of June until the second week in October. (See 
BHOtiTA Mahjlls)* The sufferings of travellers from disordered respiration, ia 
consequence of the tenuity of the air, are very severe ; and though the Bhotiyaa 
take pains from early age to train themselves to endure it, some can never sue* 
ceed; and even yaks and other beasts are not exempt from sufferings resulting 
from it. The most marked symptoms are vertigo, inordinate action of the heart, 
accelerated respiration, and the most distressing difficulty of breathing. The state¬ 
ment of Batten is conclusive as to the reality of this influence;—“During this 
walk I was almost killed by mere paim The rarity of the air along this high 
road to Daba (nearly 17,000 feet) was perfectly awful. My dandi people would 

» Gaz,X, 216M6. 
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not go cij, and returned to the crest of the pass. One man accompanied me ; and 
he and I went groaning along at a snail’s pace, on a level, and yet in great agony. 
Angina pectoris I now consider nothing in comparison.* I felt the pain m^ist at 
my chest, and suffocation seemed to threaten me at every step.” At the same 
time others who have travelled over the same tract have assured me that they 
felt no ill-effects and that the complaints of the Bhotiyas are directed to extract 
the gift of a bottle of brandy. There are two other passes from Niti, one leading 


by the pass and Runkdn to Hoti or BSj-Hoti and the Tunzum-la (Ting- 

Jung) pass into Tibet and the other by the Chor-Hoti. Both these passes were 
visited® by Lieutenants H. and B. Strachey in 1848, and the river at Hoti was ex- 
plored as far as was practicable. They describe the river as exactly correspond¬ 
ing with those crossed on the road from Milam to Hund^s by tJnta«Dhura. The 
road by Chor-Hoti runs due east and it takes two marches to get across it, hut 
there is always danger from avalanches, while the pass ends in an abrupt slope 
down which men and animals must slide, though it is not any great length. 
These difficulties cause this pass to he less used. The regular pass, thotigh only 
aboet sixteen miles long from Niti, from the badness of the road and difficulty 
of travelling in such rarified air takes three days to get through; but it is not a 
difficult one. In addition to the common wild flowers found all along the road up 
to Niti, there is a regular “ gorse ” with a yellow flower growing all over these 
mountains from Malari to the Tibetan boundary. The new road or rather an 
improvement of * the (dd road, is completed up to the village of Biti, and is a 
great boon to all the traders with Hundes rendering the carriage on animals much 
less risky than it used to bs; and also benefiting the animals themselves who can 
travel even longer marches with less tax on their endurance. The usual march 
lor laden sheep is six miles a day. 

The following accoani® of Mr. Batten’s visit to the Niti pass 

is the best that we yet possess :— 

** Near Joshimath and the whole way to the junction of the Bini river, which 

„ .. , . , comes from the north-west face of Bandi Devi, 

Batten’s jotimnl, ' 

this glen is characterised by the most exquisite 
scenery; the southern mountains sloping down to the river covered by forests of 
Quercus semicarpifolia, Hosa Webliana (wild red rose), yew, horse chesnut, alder, 
poplars and elms, interspersed with pretty villages of which the chief ornament, 
are the fields of red mdrsa (the baiiu of Bisdhr) a species of amaranth, while the 
high craggy northern mountains and peaks, that form the separating ridge be¬ 


tween Badrinath and Niti, come down to the Dhauli in the most terrific precipices. 
Above the Rini, both sides of the glen assume the regular Himalayan features of 
wild sublimity, although villages are everywhere seen perched upon seemingly 
inaccessible heights. The river remains broad and deep, though often broken 
into cataracts. The road is carried on either side of the river as most easy, and 
is crossed by fi.ne Sangas or spar-bridges. There is a very dreary gleq without 
villages for ten or twelve miles separating upper from *lower Painkhanda, or as 

« XVII, 4 : XII, 399 : J. A. S. Ben. 1838, p. 313. ® J. A. S. 

XIX, 79. ® J. A. S. Ben. VII, 310 ; Traill’s intended visit (in letter 

^ December, I8I7 and 22nd September, 1818), was to the Gar- 

at Dftba, 
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they are sometimes, but improperly, called upper and lower Niti. After leaving 
the oaka and elms, &c., the wood becomes entirely cypress, and from summit to 
base of the mountains no other tree is seen The larger trees attain not nnfre- 
quentlyan enormous size, some of them having a girth of 27 feet. At Juma Upper 
Painfchanda is entered, and then the seenery, retaining all its grandeur, also becomes 
exquisitely lovely. Villages of the true Swiss character are seeu on every open spot, 
surrounded by cedar trees and overhung by crags of the most stupendous character 
wooded up to the suow which shines on their summits, with similar trees and birch, 
which latter as well as the sycamores have at this season the true aututunal tints, 
contraiting finely with the dark branches of the deodar. The bridges now become 
very frequent 5 and the river, though still unfordable, becomes a torrent falling 


Malari. 


Bompa. 


over rapids. 

Malari is next entered, a very large village. After leaving Malari we marched 
up a glen of the mast beautiful kind, the deodar trees 
(all of spreading shape) coming down to the waters^ 
edge, and now beginning to be mingled with chila pines {Pinus excdsa, not unlike 
the chir at a distance), and rdgka firs (.46 WMiana): a set of large villages is then 
entered, Bampa, Gamsali, &c., all varying in elevation from the sea from 10,200 to 
11,000 feet and upwards, the highest of which is Niti. At Bampa, the deodars end, 
and no other tree is seen save birch aud Pinus excelaa^ 
but the ground is covered, as well as the surrounding 
heights, with beds of ground cypress, gooseberries, currants, furze, (Astragalus 
Roglei) Webb rose, aweetbriar aud juniper. The furze is especially plentifah 
but there is no heath the Andromeda fasiigiaia of Royle as at Badrinath* 
Up to Gamsali, the rocks have been quartz, mica, schist aud gneiss, with 
granite blocks in the river beds, fallen from the peaks, except in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Malari where argillaceous and talcose schist is the chief rock. 
At Gamsali the granite is met with in situ, pervading gneiss and mica schist* 
The breadth of the veins is sometimes very thin, but 
sometimes the granite spreads Into great broad patches* 
It is a reddish variety in general, but a highly quartzose variety with large school 
or tourmaline crystals is very common. Just above Gamsili the river runs through 
tremendous gneiss and granite precipices, and the road is carried along scaffold¬ 
ings. After turning this corner and ascending to Niti village, the Himalaya peaks 


Gamsali. 


are all turned, not one is left to the north, though some of the north-west 
and northeastern heights are within perpetual snow limits. Niti limestone 
(not crystalline) and argillaceous schist, chiefly the latter, are the rocks. 
After arriving at Niti I proceeded on to the junction of the Ganesh-ganga 
with the Dhauli where I met with the first snow near Gildung, more than 14,500 
feet high, and this snow was merely a snow-cave in the river, the leavings of last 
winter. A few masses of gneiss and granite were still to be seen in the bed of the 
Dhauli, the debris of some of the southern precipices through which I could see 
the granite veins running along,' argillaceous schist and quartz were the rocks of 
the surrounding hills. There is one very bad gorge between Qothing and Gildung 
pastures, where there was some trouble in making a road, but after Gildung the 
hills are round and smooth up to the pass. They were covered with grass and 
Saussurea flowers, the grass of very peculiar kinds aud noted for its goodness* 
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The iivers Ganesh'ganga and DhauU are mere streams, and were bali frozen 
above Gildung at their junction, but near Gothing, 
©a»ej:S>i,ani.a. Railkanda joins the main river with a large b df 

of water, arising at this season from a glacier, and up to this point, the Dhauli may 
be said to be unfordable, except at one or two rocky points near Niti. The? 
Ganesh-ganga may be said to arise from a snow bed, for I saw snow-caves toward® 
its source, but the Dhauli or furthest branch of the Ganges certainly rises from a 
spring at the southern face of the pass when on the 11th October there was not 
even a speck of fdoWp After leaving the source of the Dhauli, the ascent was very 
steep through crumbling crags of blue limestone which now succeeded to the round 
clay-slate hills j but the top of the pass was round and open, the limestone 
interspersed with arenaceous quartz rocks. 

The first object that caught my eye was the Kailas peak standing up in the 
east-north-east. Right in front stretched a dreary plain, shmbless, treeless and 
houseless, terminated along its whole northern side 
at a distance of about twenty miles from my posi* 
tion by alow range of rounded brown bills, utterly without shrub or tree or jutting 
rock) but very broken into ravines and perpendicular faces on this their southerts 
side. The plain is broken into ravines and river-courses running down to the 
Satlaj which flowed (not visibly as to water) in a deep ravine not far from the 
base of the round hills. I found the ammonites lying about in hundreds on the 
top of a small ascent just as the road wound through a kind of pass between two 
hillocks, before it descended to a ravine. The distance from the Nrbi pass was about 
three miles, but at this point the continuation from that pass of the crags forming 
the first rise of the Himalayan mountains was not very distant. The rocks surround* 
ing the fossils were a kind of mottled grey limestone, i.e. the white veins were more 
frequent than in ordinary limestone. Tibet is, in fact^ entered very soon after leav¬ 
ing Rlti village and the peaks seen so grandly towering in the south are the real 
beginning of the Himalaya mountaiivs and not the crost of the pass. It is possible 
that fossil ammonites can be found on the south face of the Niti pass, which is* in 
my idea only the highest portion of the Tibetan plain running up to the Himalayan 
peaks. Even at Niti there are peaks 23,000 feet high due south ^ and there as well 
as at the pass itself the spectator wonders how one is to thread one^s way into Hin¬ 
dustan through them, no gorge or glen being visible, that seems to be like an introit 
or exit. Behind Malarf the hills become round and Tibetan also, as well as behind 
Niti, but being higher and within the limit of perpetual snow, they are difficult to 
cross, and the pass following a river bed is preferred. The time to visit Niti ia 
from the 20th September to tbc 10th October. In May, Malari even is hardly 
reachable, and the snow does not melt in any part of Upper Painkhanda till the end 
©f that month. The pass is not open till July. On the evening of the day (lltli 
October) on which I visited the pass, the first snow fell. AH night it snowed 
heavily and next day I could hardly reach Niti, Such are the vicissitudes at thia 
season. At 3 p.m. when the wind got up, the thermometer was SO® in the shad© 
and 42® in the sun at the crest of the pass. On the morning of the 12th, in my 
camp at 14,500 feet, the thermometer was 16® in the air and 22® at my bedside.’^ 

Niyo-dhura, or Neo-dhiira, a pass into Hnndes in Patti Malla 
D&rma of KumaoDj is often called the Darma pass and lies in north 
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latitude 30®-27'-10'^ and east longitude 80° SS'' at an elevation of 
18,510 feet above tbe level of the sea. It is much frequented by 
the Bhotiyas by the route up the Dhauli valley, though considered 
more difficult than the adjacent pass to the east, the Lunpijalekh 
at the head of the valley of the Kuthi-Yaukti, as the glacier lies 
at the Hundes side of the pass. In 1846, a Bhotiya with a flock of 
100 laden sheep were swept away in an avalanche at Dawa 
enctimping»groiuid at the foot of the pass in the Dhauli valley. 
Kacbh is the name given to a second pass a little to the west of 
the Niyo-dhura and which leads into the glen of the Darma-yankti 
in Tibet* It is very little used, as being both dangerous and diffi¬ 
cult. 

BTyar, or more correctly Nayar or Sani, a river formed by the 
confluence of its eastern and western branches at BhStkulu in patti 
Manydrsydn of parganah Barahsyun of British GarhwdL 

The eastern branch rises on the north-western slopes of the Dudu-ke-toli 
range in latitude 30°-7'-30'' and longitude 79®-10' at an elevation of between 7,000 
and 9,000 feet. It follows a course at first south-westerly then south and then due 
west, to its confluence with the western Nyar or Ohhipalgh&t river near Bhatkolu 
in patti Manyarsytin. Thence the united streams under the same name fiow north 
and west and fall into the Alaknanda at Byans-GhStin latitude 3O®-3'-40" and 
longitude 78*-S3'-30" at an elevation of 1,342 feet above the level of the sea. 
From their source to their junction both hranches have a rapid fall, after which the 
united rivers show a succession of deep pools swarming with fish, and in the rains 
form a ready means of transport for the timber of the forests along their banks. 
The total length to its longest source according to Herbert is about fifty-miles. 
Where crossed by Webb in April, at about five miles above its mouth, the stream 
was forty yards wide, twenty-six inches deep and running at the rate of eight 
miles an hour. There is a bridge across the stream on the Srinagar and KotdwHra 
road at Sangurasera also known as Belkhet There is also a road which goes by 
Marwara separating from the Belkhet road at Banekh-khal three miles beyond 
Puriya-ke-manda. The bridge at Marwara consits of a sanga having a span of 
97 feet. It is also crossed by an iron suspension bridge of 92 feet span at 
Byans-ghat on the road between Srinagar and Hardwir. The eastern branch flows 
through parganahs Chandpur, Channdkot, Malla Saldn and Barahsyun and forms the 
boundary for a short distance between parganahs Chaundkot and Talla Salan and 
from the junction it is the boundary between the Ganga Salan and Bdrahsyfin 
parganahs. It is crossed by a bridge on the Almora and Paori road at Kainur ; 
on the Paori and Dharon road by a good ford between Kalwara and Chaurani in 
patti Iriyakot of parganah Malla Salan and by the Kotdwdra and Khdtali road at 
Bhdra where there is a bridge of 82 feet span The streams which unite to form 
its headwaters near Marwara in Patti Choprafcot are the Syonsi, Khirganga, Ladholi, 
Dumodbyar and Pathargadh. The principal feeders on the right bank are theMu- 
sfctigadh and the Machhlad which drains the eastern pattis of parganah Chaundkot 
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and at its junction forms the boundary between Kolagllr and Gur&rsyun, the left side 
the Eastern Nyar receives the Khitlgadh which rises near Lakhora in Kumaoa 
and drains Patti Khatali. Next to it comes the Maidi which drains the entire 
valley of Kanriya Walla, and the upper portions of Mails Sila. There are some 
large villages close to the banks of the eastern Nyar amongst which may be men¬ 
tioned Marwara and Hansuri in Patti Choprakot, Gorpala and Kalwari in Iriyakofc 
and Ksadn!, Babina and Toli in Malla Badalpur. 

The northern branch of the Western Ny£r takes its rise near Khand in Patti 
K»nd&r sydQ of parganah Dawalguh and flowing in a south-westerly direction 
imites with the southern branch near Palthani in the same patti. The latter drains 
the high lands of Patti Dhaijyali and is the more considerable of th?3 two, flowing 
for about ten or twelve miles north-west. Thence to their junction with the Eastern 
Nyir the combined stream forms the boundary between the syuns or pattis of 
Chaundkot and those of the Barahsyun parganah. The Western Nyar is crossed 
by the Paori ami Dliaron road at Jwalpa by a bridge of 67 feet span. It receives 
numerous feeders draining the slopes on either side of the tract through which it 
flows among them—the Pasta, Kota and Ira stre»ixri5 flow into it on the right bank 
and the Pen, Eul and other minor torrents on the left bank. 

FachliTZy or Panchha, a village in patti Malla Juhar of Ka- 
maon is situate in north latitude 30°-24'-10'' and east longitude 
80®-ll'-30^ at an elevation of 11,060 feet above the level of the sea 
on the right bank of the Gori and about three miles from Milarn. 
The village possesses an assessable area of 42 UsiB and a papula¬ 
tion of 228 souls. It is situate on the left bank of a torrent pro¬ 
ceeding from a glacier on the eastern slope of Nanda Devi of 
witioh tb^ is a grand near view: on the right bank is Ganagarh. 
P&sikhu is held free of revenue, on condition of supplying food and 
shelter to pilgrims proceeding to Minasarowar in Tibet. Gdna- 
garh on the opposite side has a population of 122 and some 25 acres 
of arable land: a fair is held here every year in the rains. The rook 
here where weathered becomes a rediish brown clay but grey in 
the fracture. Many of the fragments contain ore in some quan¬ 
tity and all have descended from the heights above. 

Paiduls3nm, a patti of parganah Barahsyiin in British Garh- 
w41, is bounded on the north by N&dalsyun ; on the south by Kap- 
holsyun; on the east by Khdtsydn, and on the west by Patwilsydn 
and Gangawarsyiin of the same parganah. The patwari resides in 
Paori and collects the land-revenne of patti Patwalsytin; both 
Rs. 2,173 in 1864 with a popnllttion of 4,466 souls. 
There is a school at Kamera* This patti comprises the upper valley 
of the Ira stream along the right bank of which runs the road from 
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Jwalpa to Srinagar joining the Kotdwdra road to the same place 
at Bdba-kh41 near Paori. 

Paimm, a patti of parganah Talla Saldn of British Garhwdl, is 
bounded on the north by Badalpur Malla and Iriyakot; on the 
west by Badalpur Talla; on the south by the Patli Ddn and on the 
east by Biingi. The road from Paori to Dh^ron passes through 
this patti. There is a school at Badiyargaon on the Pdori road 
where the patwari lives. The land-revenue for 1864 amounted 
to Rs. 1,841 and Rs. 5o for g4nth and resumed revenue-free grants. 
From Mr. Batten’s remarks it is clear that this patti must have made 
considerable strides since 1840. Elephants do not now intrude on 
the cultivation and tigers are rare. Th e climate is hot and the soil 
is rich and except about Jhirt the valley is not unhealthy. The 
rock is limestone and slate. A small iron mine is worked at 
Agarwara. The forests comprise oak and dwarf sdL 

Painkhanda, a parganah of Garhwal, occupies the extreme 
north-eastern p)rtion of the district and is divided into two paltis 
or sub-divisions the Malla and Talla. Its fiscal history and general 
description will be found under the article Bhotiya Mah^lS. 
Mr. Traill describes it in 18IS as containing— 

“ Twenty two villages, of which ten are situated in the snowy mountains and 
are inhabited solely by Bhotiyas. In the year 1811 A.D., this sub-division was 
assessed at Rs 4,061 GA , half to be paid in money and half in merchandize at a 
6 xed and specified price A lease for the year 1816 was granted in the 
first iMstance to the saydnas on the standard of the receipts of 1813 A.D. at 
Bs. 3,500GA.=:Rs 2,625 Frf., with the usual agreement in regard to money and 
merchandize On the payment by the saydnas of the first instalment at Srinagar, 
it was found that for many of the articles given in there was no sale in that town, 
while of the others the market price was far below the rates specified in the en¬ 
gagement rendered. Under these circumstances, the saydnas were directed to pay 
in lieu of the half in merchandize one-third of its amount in Government rupees 
the other two«thirda being granted as a deduction for probable loss in sale, this 
arrangement reduced the net assessment to Rs. l,76oFd.” 

The present assessment amounts to Rs. 2,656. In 1841, the 
population numbered 4,603 souls, of whom 2,154 were females ; 
in 1853, 6,358 'souls (2,079 females); in 1858, 5,959 (2,909 
females); in 1872, 6,383 (3,160 females) and in 1881, 7,513 (3,731 
fenr.ales). 

Fainkhanda Malla, a patti of parganah Painkhanda in British 
Garhwdl is bounded on the north by Tibet on the west by Tihri, 
on the south by Parkandi, Malla N%pur and Talla Painkhanda, 
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and on the east by the Kumaoii parganah of Juhar. It occupies 
the upper valleys of the Saraswati by which the route by the 
Mana pass crosses into Tibet and the valley of the Dhauli form¬ 
ing the route by the Niti pass.' The principal places in the for¬ 
mer are Pandukeswar, Kulyankoti, Badrinath, Mana, and the pass 
itself. Along the Niti road are Rindi, Jhslum, Malari, Bampa, and 
G-amsali. Near the latter is Niti vUlage below which the route 
diverges one road passing by Hiinkharak and Kala Juhar across 
the Chorhoti pass to Riinkun and thence to Hoti, a second crossing 
direct by Mnlehak to Hoti and the third passing up the Dhauli 
valley by Bompras, Damchen, Eharbasiya and Kyunlung to the 
Niti pass. 

Painkhanda Talla, a patti of parganah Painkhanda in British 
Garhwal is bouiuled on the north by Painkhanda Malla; on the 
west by Mulla Nagpur; on the south by Dasoli and on the east by 
Juliar. This patti lies along the lower course of the Dhauli river 
or farthest branch of the Ganges before its junction with the Bishnu- 
ganga at Joshitnath and also for a few miles along the united 
nver henceforth known as the Alaknanda. It also includes the 
tract lying along the western slopes of Nahda Devi and Trisiil 
and drained by the RfaigAnga. It is more fully described under 
tile article Bhotiya MahAls. The patwdri resides in Drgain: one- 
third of the villages are held in giiMilu 

Falain, a river rising on the southern slopes of the ranges in the 
easfem parts of Malla Sfla and Budalpur Talla of BriUsh Garh¬ 
wal in about latitude 29^-1', and longitude 78^-45*^ flows in a 
southerly direction. Its eastern branches known as the Khohban, 
Budh-ka-sot and the Haldgadi-soi flow south-west and join the 
western branch known as the Khansur river at Kakarbari. The 
Dhargaon range (3,908 feet) forms the water-parting between the 
Palain and the Mandhal while the Siddh-ka-danda range separates 
tile Khansur valley from the Mandalti valley on the west. Further 
south on the left bank it receives the Bhitliydd stream and on the 
right bank near Ohawalthura the Mandalti draining the Chokmu 
Dun^ hence the united streams are known as the Taimuriya which 
receives the Bahliad on the left bank. It eventually joins the 
ganga on the right bank near the middle of the P&tli Ddn a few 
miles east of the Bogsarh bungalow in latitude 29°-84'-35'^ and 
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longitude 79®-50'-30'=". A good road crosses the Taimuriya near 
its junction with the Ramgaaga and recrossing at the Sidhhg&r 
passes north again near the Bahliad. It again crosses to the right 
bank as far as the Bhagtuwa-ohaur and then keeps to the left 
bank as far as Am-Sot beyond Ohawalthdra, hence it keeps to the 
right bank to Kakarb4ri where it crosses the Khansur and turning 
sharp to the east follows the coarse of the Haldgadi branch on to 
the Mandhal valley. During the dry season the Pal4in hardly 
flows, but it has numerous deep pools or hunds throughout its 
course. It is a slow flowing river and is rarely more than ^24 feet 
broad, but its bed is deep. Except near its source it is very little 
used for irrigation, as for the greater portion of its course it runs 
through uninhabited forests. 

Palbelon Malta, a patti of parganah Kali Eumaon in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by OhSrdl Talk; on the west by Sipti 
and Palbelon Talk; on the south by the latter patti and on the 
east by the same patti and Tallades. This patti was separated from 
Palbelon at the recent settlement. The statistics of the Malla and 
Talk pattis may be shown thus:— 
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The laud-tax falls at Rs. 1-0-8 per cultivated acre in the Malla 
patti and at Rs. 1-1-7 in the Talk patti. Two villages were trans¬ 
ferred to Sipti and three to Assi at the recent settlement. The pat- 
wari lives in Bdyala and there is a school in Palsaun* . 

P^belon Talla, a patti of parganah Kali Kumaon in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by Sipti and Palbelon Malla; on the west 
by Talli Rao of parganah Dhyanirau ; on the south by Tallades 
Bhabar and on the east by Tallades. This patti was separated 
from Palbelon at the recent settlement. The statistics are given 
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under the Malla patti. The nnited patti lies west of Chardl 
and Tallades and extends to the Bh&bar, much is high and hilly 
bnt not too much so for the growth of turmeric, whilst along 
the lower slopes and in the valleys all the best grain crops can be 
raised. One village was received from Talli Rao at the recent 
settfement The patwfiri lives in Dyiiri' and there is a school in 
Dhfiragaon. 

PaJij a considerable parganab of Eumaon, comprises nineteen 
patiis each of which is separately noticed, viz :— 

Ghankot Malla, Bichhla and Talla j X)ora Malla, Bichhia and 
Talla; Giwar Palla, Talla and Walla; Kdkalasann Malla and Talla; 
2fay^ Palla and Walla ; Silanr Malla and Talla and Suit Malla, 
PaUa, Talk, Walla. The land-tax at the various settlements has 
been assessed thus:— 

1815. 1817, ISIS. 1820. 1823. 1828. 1833, 1843. Current.. 

Bs. Bs. Bs. Bs. Bs. Bs. Bs. Es. Rs. 

Sl,050 21,166 25,769 31,236 82,684 32,764 33,249 33,892 57,320 

The revenue now falls on the whole assessable area at Es. 0-14-8 
per acre and on the cnltivation at Es. 1-1-7 per acre. The whole 
assessable area amounted to 62,641 UsiB of which 10,406 are 
culturable and 52,235 are cultivated (2,294 irrigated). Besides 
thfe, 1,304 Msis are held as temple endowments and 97 are free of 
tmmm» There are 778 mahals or estates comprising 1,048 
villages' of which the population at settlement numbered 48,054 
males and 44,304 females and in 1881 there were 52,062 males and 
53,581 females. 

Fail possesses no very lofty ranges and is chiefly remarhahle for the broad 
valleys of the Western Bamganga and its tributary the Bino, which unite neat 
Briddh Kedar, and the wide lateral glens of the Bhatsari, Botldr, Naurar and 
Degadh streams. To a traveller coming from Garhwal they would suggest that he 
is leaving the h ills altogether. Not less surprising is the aspect of many of the 
smaller ridges of the hills themselves, especially in the suh-diTZsiona known as 
Malla and Talla Dora covered from base to summit with villages and terraced 
flelds, and separated from each other by a succession of highly cultivated table¬ 
lands and valleys, both small and large. Of these last the course of the Gagis 
river and its affluents presents favorable examples. Of the former Dwara Hat 
‘and its neighbourhood is'a well-known iUustration. The tributary Naihal from 
the west also reaches the Rdmganga through a fertile and populous country, 
hat less flat than the tracts abovenamed. Khatsdri in Giwdr owes its redemption 
front waste and a fatal climate in quite recent times to the zeal and industry of 

*Iii 1816 there w'ere 603 villages and in 1821 there were 942 villages. To 
Government Uth March, 1821. 
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the principal padhan and his cultivators, having been fostered and encouraged 
by Mr. Traill. It immediately borders on the Garbw^l patfci of Lohba, the fort 
of that name overhanging the frontier line, and its iron mines are the most exten* 
sive and productive in the province. The pilgrim road from the northern shrines 
here enters the parganah and leaves it again at the points where the narrow ridges 
of Buret and Kath-ki-nau form the only barrier which separates the waters of 
the Kamganga and Kosi. The name of the parganah is derived from the village 
of Pall, which is situated on a low spur of the Naithana ridge above the Bamganga 
in Talla Dora, and which was formerly the residence' of a Gorkhali ofhcer, 
and, in the earlier part of our rule, of a British tahsilddr. 

Mr. Batten further remarks that though Pali more resembles a plain than a 
hill parganah, it has already sufficiently paid for the reputation of superiority $ 
and perhaps has borne a burden which, if equalization had been possible of 
attainment, ought to have been more generally distributed. After all, in a moun¬ 
tain parganah, where nearly every village has been cultivated to the utmost, 
where the population is increasing without many outlets for its surplus numbers, 
where the most productive soil is most precariously situated, whence the markets 
for produce can only be reached by personal human labor without any artificial 
means of transport, and, finally, where the wages of labor at Naini T41 and Bani- 
khet, or of service as sepoys and chaprasis is considered by the heads of villages 
as far more certain assets than the prices of produce, the present settlement 
may be thought a hard one. Our successors in the province will require no written 
English reports to make them rapidly acquainted with the people of Blrahmandal 
and PMi. Three-fourths of the litigation in the Court belong to these parganahs. 

Paiiar, a river rising in Patti Malla Sfilam of Parganah Ohau- 
garkha in Kumaun in latitude 29^-27' and longitude 79^-47', 
drains the southern declivities of the mountain range running 
north-east from Julna on the Lohughafe road to the Mathurapuri 
(6,897 feet) peak and thence south-east by Diirga, Pali (5,010 
feet) to GaulikhSn (4,591 feet) forming the water-parting between 
the Sinniaon and Panar. It flows circuitously but generally in 
an eastern direction forming the boundary between the eastern 
half of Malla Salam and Talla Salam and between Eangor on 
the north and the Ohdlsi, Gangol, Sui-Bisnng and Regaruban 
pattis of parganah K&li Kumaon on the south to its junction 
with the Sarju on the right bank above RSmeswar in latitude 
29°-31'-22" and longitude 80°-7 '-25^ The total length of its course 
is about twenty-five miles. Buchanan states that he heard that 
gold was found in its channel, but he alone mentions it. 

Pandukeswar, in British Garbw&l on the route from Srina¬ 
gar to Htindes by the Mana pass, lies 54 miles north-east by east 
of the former in latitude 30^-37'-59^' longitude 79^-35'-30''', and 
nine miles north of Joshimath, being half way between that place 
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and Badrindth. The temple of Yog-badri, one of tbe Panch-badri, 
is here* The na me of the village is said to have been given it on 
aecoimt of the P4ndavas who, after making over Hastinapur to 
Parikahit, retired to this place to worship and die. The popula¬ 
tion at the census of 1872 numbered 267 souls. Some of the trea¬ 
sure belonging to tbe Badrin4th temple is kept here. The villagers 
trade a little with the Bhotiyds and also open shops during the 
pilgrim season. Elevation above the sea 6,300 feet. 

PautM j a village and eneamping-gronnd in patti Pindarwar of 
parganah Badhan in Garhw4l on the route from Karnprayag to 
B4geswar, is situate on the left bank of the Pindar river in lati¬ 
tude 30*^-7M5^ and longitude 79^-25M0'': distant 10 miles, 4 
furlongs and 35 poles from Bngoli and 13 miles 1 furlong 7 poles 
from Jolafaugr. 

Tlie road hence to Jolabugr continties along the left hank of the Pindar river 
to the jxmction with tbe Kanh river (2,715 yards), to the Ming rivulet, tolerably 
level, I mile e farlongs S4 poles from Pauthi. Thence by the Ira (Eera) and Kolsari 
xivolets to Lamgaunda, 4 miles 6 furlongs 20 poles. Hence across the Kimani and 
Eaikholi rivulets to the TharEli bridge leading by Dungari and Banjbugr to 
Sandpraylg, S miles 3 furlongs 37 poles. Erom Thar^U where there is a Bani- 
y&"a shop the Deorara and Tirwakot rivulets are crossed and the road, still toler¬ 
ably level, passes hy Kotaulibugr to Jolabugr, 3 miles 6 furlongs from TbarEU. 
The esmamping-grouud is close to the bank of the Pindar, hut it would be better 
to march two miles further on close to the first tea*garden, whence there is an 
undisturbed view of Trisdl from base to summit, 

PunnwarSTaula, a halting-place, village and traveller’s bunga- 
low on the ronte from Almora to Pithoragarh, situate in patti 
Talla Lakhanpur of parganah Changarkha in Kumaon, lies in lati¬ 
tude 29°-38'-35'" and longitude 79°-51'-15^ at an elevation of 
6,489 feet above the level of the sea and a few hundred feet below 
the summit of the ridge : distant 13 miles from Almora, 40 miles 
from Pithoragarh and 8 miles from the nest stage at Naini. The 
bungdow has a watchman but no coo king nteusils or table attend¬ 
ant ; supplies may be obtained at the grain shop here. 

The road hence to Almora winds along the slopes of the valleys of tbe head¬ 
waters of the lakhdawar-gadb, a tributary of the SnwSl, crossing by an iron sns- 
^nsion bridge and then ascending again to the ridge above the vaUey of the 
■Bnwjd Itself. This river is here crossed' by a bridge and a very steep ascent leads 
TDTmdbythe Sintolaand Hiradfingari hills to Almora. The rook mica, schisfi 
with TOe or two small patches of granite under Sintola. The road throughout is 
deroia of forest and shade and is exceedingly hot in the summer. This march 
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should be made in the early morning, if possible, as, O'wing to the open nature of 
the valley, the sun’s rays are present the whole way, 

Paori, or P&ari, a village in patti Nadalsyiin and parganah 

B&rahsynn of Garhwal, is situate in north latitude 30^-8'-59'^ and 
east longitude 78®-49'-8"3 at an elevation of 5,350 feet above the 
level of the sea, distant 7 miles 2 furlongs 4 poles from Srinagar ; 
11 miles from Karsu; 12 miles 1 furlong 28 poles from Toli; 11 miles 
6 furlongs 39 poles from Puriya-ke-manda on the road to Kotdwara ; 
10 miles 14 poles from Simkhet on the old or middle line to 
Almora; and 9 miles 6 furlongs 20 poles from Sirobngr on the line 
to Kedarnath, Paori is built on the ridge separating the head-waters 
of the Kandni-gadh from those of the Randi river. It is chiefly 
distinguished as the seat of the civil administration of Garhw&l and 
the court of the Assistant Commissioner. There is a station of the 
American Episcopal Methodist Mission, established in 1864, in 
Chopra, one mile from Paori.^ The mission has prospered fairly 
in the work it has set before itself, though not making many con¬ 
verts. There is a good school with branch schools at Srinagar 
and Dandamandi and small vernacular schools in some of the vil¬ 
lages around Paori. The head-school at which a good English 
education is giveu has been a great boon to the people and im¬ 
proves every year. There is also an orphanage attached to the Mis¬ 
sion. A large school-house, towards the erection of which Gov¬ 
ernment gave a grant-in-aid, was completed in 1872, and there 
seems every prospect of this Mission becoming very prosperous 
and doing a much-needed work. Government had a large tea- 
garden at Gadoli about three miles from P4ori on' the same ridge 
to the south-east. It was purchased for a lakh of rupees by a 
planter, who has given up working a great portion of the tea-land, 
and now gets but a small yield from what used to be considered 
one of the best plantations in these hills. 

Though not very high, from its aspect and situation Paori is 
cool, and in the winter very cold, as it loses the snu early in the 
afternoon. The country in the vicinity is thickly and highly cul¬ 
tivated and is connected with the plains and the interior generally 

^ It is in the middle of the district, taking it from north to south, and is most 
centrically situate for all except Badhan and Lohba, It would not be wise to 
leave Paori without an European officer, even should the head-quarters be re¬ 
moved to Lohba. The buildings at f’aori could be utilised for the civil courts 
now at Srinagar, 
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by good roads. It has been proposed to remove the pnblie-offices 
from here to Lohba, which has a better site and climate; but other 
considerations have hitherto prevented this being done. The sta¬ 
tion is built on the northern side of a high ridge culminating in 
the Kankwala peak (6,651 feet) and faces the snowy range look¬ 
ing up the Ganges valley. There is an excellent garden here con¬ 
taining English fruit-trees of all kinds which is used as a nursery 
for their distribution over the district. 

Parkandi, a patti of parganah Nagpur in British Garhwal, is 
bounded on the north by Ealiphat Malli; on the south by Kali- 
phfit Talli and Nagpur Biohhla; on the west by Bamsu, and on the 
east by Nagpur Malla. The road from Chamoli on the Alaknanda 
in Dasoli by Gopeswar and Tungn^th passes through the eastern 
part of this patti across the Agaskamini stream to the Kedarndth 
road, which follows the left bank of the Manddkini riven The 
patw4ri of Malli Kaliph4t, resident in Guptk4shi, collects the land- 
revenue of this patti also, which is all alienated in saddbaH for 
charitable purposes. The villages are of good quality, some of 
them growing sugarcane, but they deteriorate as they ascend the 
valley. The prevailing rocks are granite and slate, 

PatU or Bhabar, one of the largest of the valleys or Diins 
formed by streams in British Garhwal flowing between the main 
ranges of the hills and a lower range of clay and sandstone imme¬ 
diately bordering on the plains, is bounded on the north by Ajmere^ 
Sila Malla, Badalpur Taila and Painun ; on the south and west by 
the Bijnor district, and on the east by the Kumaon Bhabar. To 
the west lie the Chokum and Kotri Diins, which are included in 
the P4tli Dun or Garhwal Bhabar for all purposes. 

Along the plains boundary a fair road mns in the Bijnor district and, cammenc- 
ing on the west, a road mns to Kotdwara by the Kanriya ChauM along the foot of the* 
hills. Another mns up the Siya Sot by the Sanai peak (1,008 feet), passing Kotri 
in the Kotri Dun and bifurcating at Lunkatta, whence the western branch goes oii to 
Dogadh and the eastern by BimH to Knsnmgb^t in the Ohoknm D6n, also in a 
westerly direction. From Dimkia Kghi track passes down the Mandalti river east¬ 
wards and joins the Paori road at Chawalthdra. Parallel with tHs, a track passes- 
down the Kotri Bdn from near Kotri, crossing the watershed between the Siya Sot 
and the SonaKadi by the off-shoots of the Satarkari range and joining the Ednmar 
gar road by I/akrighat, near the confluence of the Sona with the Eamganga. Mid¬ 
way this road is connected with the plains by a road from Moti-S^l to Kdlu-Shahid^ 
alxmfc Are ndi^ The plains are again ccamected with the PatB Dtin by three roads> 
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iTae most "westeTly folloTrs tte riglit lank of tbe Ramgatig’a to its confliieTice ■with, the 
Sona, thence crossing the Sona once and the Ramganga twice, it passes "np the 
Tnmriya and Mandalti to Chawalthura, -whence it proceeds up the hed of the PalMn as 
far as the T^’ln-ngar river; here it turns suddenly east and passing by Haldgadi and 
Jhirt joins the Pliori road at Eartiya. The Paori road enters from the plains hy the 
Kanchanghati pass and crossing the Eamganga in the Dun mns directly north hy 
8 emalkhaliya, Kotri and Unait. Further east, the Kainur and Dharon road pierces 
the outer range hy the Danapani pass and runs north thro-ugh Tuliya and Eonda, 
while the Ramnagar road runs directly cast along the left bank of the R^mganga 
from the Bogsarh bungalow through the middle of the Patli Dun. This tract is 
therefore well off for means of communication; the stages and distances on the princi¬ 
pal lines are given elsewhere. 

The whole tract may be divided into three. The Chokum Dun immediately 
under the greater ranges of the Himalaya to the extreme west is separated from the 
Eotri Dun hy a range of hills attaining an elevation of over 3,000 feet and known as 
the Ranikot, Hathithan, Kali Harpal and Deo-kanda range. This forms the -water¬ 
shed between the Mandalti, which drains the Chokum valley on the north, and the 
, Sona, which drains the Eotri valley on the south. Both these rivers run eastwards 
and fall into the Ramganga in the Patli Dun. At the western end of both the Kotri 
and Chokum valleys a ridge runs north and south which sends the western drainage 
into the Siya Sot, running south and debouching on the plains at Sana!, while the 
eastern declivities of this ridge form -the sources of the head-waters of the Mandalti 
and Sona. To the south the Eotri Dun is separated from the plains hy a low sandy 
range attaining a height at Cirijwala of 2,723 feet. At the eastern end of these 
Dffns commences the broad expanse of the Patli Dun, through which the Ramganga 
flows. This valley is also separated from the plains by a low range of inlls and re¬ 
ceives tbe drainage of these hills and on the north those from the water«shcd sepa¬ 
rating it from the Mandhal valley. In fact the whole tract is one mass of water 
courses, here called sots, pouring down to the main drainage arteries and all eventually 
swelling the waters of the western Ramganga, which join the Ganges in -the Parukh- 
abad district. The hills descend to the river in broad steppes covered -with 
cotton-wood, and other trees, many of which are very -valuable. It used to be culti¬ 
vated, and was also used as grazing land for large herds of cattle; hut when Govern¬ 
ment took up the direct management of the forests, cultivation and grazing were both 
stopped. A large saw mill, which wai^ to have been worked by water power taken by 
a canal from the Ramganga, was erected under the superintendence of Captain Reid, 
but it was found that the expense of working it would he too great, and the sdl forests 
had been so recklessly cut that no wood remained to be worked up. The place at 
which it was erected is called Bogsarh, where there is also a bungalow still used by 
forest oficers. Cuttmg in this Don has been prohibited for some years, and the sdl 
forest is visibly increasing and ought to become the best block west of the Sarda 
river. This and other Dtins are the hiding places of elephants and other wild animals; 
tigers are especially numerous, being driven there by increasing cultivation in the 
plains and Bhabax. The patti was formed in 1864 from the Patli Dfin and the forest 
portions of Painun, Badalpur, Sila, Earaundu, Ajmere and Udaipur, comprising what 
is styled in the forest records, the Eotri and PEtii Duns and BMbai RawasanpSr and 
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war. AH tlie villages interfering witli the ^al reserves were removed and the people 
■were compensated or ^ven lands in exchange in Bijnor.” 

Patwalsyun, a very small patti of parganah Bdrahsyun in Bri- 
tisli Garhwal, is bounded on the north by GangwSrsyiin and Pai- 
dulsydn; on the east by the latter patti and Aswalsyun; on the 
south by the latter patti and Manyarsyiin, and on the west by the 
latter patti and Q-angwarsyun. The patw^ri of Kapholsydn, resident 
in Sakhyana, collects the land-revenue of this patti also. Patwdl- 
syun, so named after the clan that colonised it, contains the upper 
waters of the Khar-gadh. The road to Kotdwdra by Mohripdni 
post-house passes through it and it possesses some oak and pine 
forest. 

Phaldakot, a parganah of Kumaon, comprises six pattis, each 
of which is separately noticed, mz; —Ohaugaon, Dhuraphat, Kos- 
y4u Malla and Talla, Kandarkhuwa and Malli Dofci. The assess¬ 
ment at each settlement has been as follows 

ISIS. 1817. 1818. 1820. 1823. 1828. 1833. 1843. Current. 

ISSa ^SSa IKSa ILSa USa I^Sa jEEfSa 

6,884 6,133 6,691 7,001 7,404 7,404 7,628 7,666 10,346 

The incidence of the current land tax on the whole area assess¬ 
able to revenue is Es. 1-0-10 per acre and on the cultivation is 
Bs. 1-5-1 per acre. The assessable area comprises 9,832 hisi^ of 
which 1,996 are culturable and 7,836 are cultivated (703 irrigated) 
and about 50 are held as temple endowments. There are 128 
mahals or estates comprising 151 villages. The pargauah reaches 
from Siyahi Devi along the southern slopes of the ridge separating 
the drainage of the Eosi from that of the Etoganga as far as 
Eina. Westward of this, the mountain ranges are included in 
Pali, but in patti Kosyan the parganah stretches along the Kosi as 
far as Seti where it marches with the Kota parganah. With the 
exception of a few places in Kosy&n there is little level and irrigat¬ 
ed land, and some of this was injured much in the floods of 1880. 
All the upland pattis are similar in character to Dhaniyakot. It 
was formerly held by K4thi Eajputs and named after the fort 
occupied by them. Batten writes 

” The viHages are for the most part large, weH-iiihahited and thriving, hnt the 
soil in the upper parts is not very favourable for the production of the best grains. 
The people of this parganab however are great traffiefcers, and with their neighbours 
of Bhaaaiy^kot almost monopolize the trade in borax, &c., between B^eswar and 
Blannagsar, as also the cloth and sugar trade between Almora and Kashipur. The 
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principal refining furnaces for boras at Eamnagar itself belong to bill-men of Pliald^ 
kot. The Pandes of Pandekota are a principal clan in Malli Doti, nnaddicted to mer¬ 
cantile and carrying pursuits, wHle they afford village accountants, soldiers and mes¬ 
sengers to Government.” 

The population at the current settlement numbered 8,582 males 
and 8,269 females, and in 1881, 9,406 males and 6,136 females, 

Fharka) a very small patti of parganah Kdli Kumaon, in Ka- 
maon was formed from Sipti-Gangol at the recent settlement. It is 
bounded on the north by Asi and Gangol; on the west by Asi; on 
the south by Sipti, and on the east by Gangol. It contains the 
tract around the village of Pharka on the road between Lohughat 
and Almora and contains the villages of Batula-b&uj and M4ra- 
gaon. The patwari lires in Pharka. The assessable area comprises 
145 Msis^ of which 63 are culturable and 82 are cultivated (10 
irrigated). The land-revenue amounted to Rs. 37 in 1820, 
Rs. 75 in 1843, and now stands at Rs. 112, which falls at Rs. 1-5-9 
per acre on the cultivation and at Re. 0-12-4 per acre on the total 
area. The population at settlement numbered 27 males and 35 
females; 

Pharka, a halting-place and former travellers’ bungalow in the 
patti of the same name and parganah Kali Kumaon of Kumaon, is 
siteate in north latitude 29®-22'-48" and east longitude 80^-l^-54^, 
at an elevation of 5,854 feet above the level of the sea; distant 
nine miles from Lohughat and 13 miles from Devi-dhiira. 
The bungalow has neither cooking utensils nor attendants, but 
there is a grain-shop. There are several good groves of deodar 
in the vicinity: one at Dana near Dernath, another at Luliya, and a 
third near the Pharka bungalow. There are several villages scat¬ 
tered over the neighbouring valleys, most of which are alienated 
in g^nth to the Badrindth temple at Almora. Much rice is grown 
in the swampy bottoms whose streams Join the Ladhiya at Kela- 
ghdt. The rooks consist for the most part of granite in a state Qf 
complete disintegration. 

Pharkiya, or Phurkiya, a halting-place on the route to the 
Pindari glacier, 5 miles from Diwali, 69 miles from Almora and 
3 miles from the glacier: see Dugli and Diwa'li. There is a 
bungalow without attendants or supplies here. 

Pindar, or ^ ganger ’ from Sansk ‘ pad,’ ^ to go,’ a river of 
Kumaon, takes its rise in a glacier in a hollow bounded by snowy 

S3 
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peaks over 20,000 feethigli at an elevation of 12,088 feel above the 
level of the sea. The glacier is situate in north latitude 30^^-15'- 
30'-" and east longitude 80^-2' in patti Malla Danpur, The Pindar 
springs tip at once from the foot of the glacier and has a course 
generally south, passing by Martoli, Phurkiya and Diigli to DiwWi, 
where it is joined on the left bank by the Kuphini. Thence it 
bends to the south-west by Khati to Wdchham, near which it 
receives on the right bank the Sundardhunga and further on at 
Eanwari on the Qarhwal frontier the Bhaiganga on the same side. 
The course is thence more due west to the confluence with the 
Kailganga on the .right hank at Talor in patti Pindarwar, where 
it bends southwards before again resuming its western course at 
Tharali; it receives on the right bank the Goptdra-gddh, and at 
Paith5.m the Toligar stream, whilst on the left bank it receives 
numerous small torrents all along its course and at Sirnli the Bha- 
r^rigdn It joins the Alaknanda on the left Bank in north latitude 
30M5'-43^ and east longitude 79®-'15'-29" at Karnpraydg, at an 
elevation of 2,000 feet above the level of the sea. The Pindar is 
crossed by suspension bridges at Karnprayag and Nardyanbugr 
and by an iron wire-bridge at Thardli, Some account of the Pindari 
glacier has already been given.^ From Diwali, at the confluence 
of the Pindar and Kuphini, the glacier of the former is distant a 
mardb and a half, and of the latter one march. ^ Pindar ’ means 
an affluent or feeder, whilst ^ Pindal ’ is a bridge or causeway or 
passage over a river or ravine. 

The following account of the journey from Dtigli to the glacier 
is from Major Madden^ 

“ In tlie north-west Himalaya, contrary to the fact here, the passes are aU gained 
by the north-west hanks of the streams : here, in general, the eastern "bank is most 
accessible. One circumstance remains constant, which is the comparatively level bed 
of the river below the glacier. Prom its source to the cave nearly, the Pindar flows 
’ ^ong a wide channel, overspread with gravel and stones, the product donhtless of the 
glacier, which has no terminal moraine ; its waters are exceedingly tnrbid, and though 
diminished above by the dozens of cascades, which of all sizes, and at all distances rush 
down from the snow, are quite impassable. The spot called Pindari is rather an open, 
undulating piece of ground, covered with grass, docks, and the ubiquitous shepherd’s- 
purse, in an amphitheatre of crags, with many snow-beds along these bases % the ascent 
is liatheT’ steep, over rough, and occasionally pasture land, covered with BillaUia, 
Lindle^am, a low shrubby Astragalm, the yellow aromatic Tmacei^fjn, the 
» Oaz. X, 182. « J, A. S. Ben., XTI (1), 2S6. 
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dwarf wHte Seliehrysunii a garlic-like Allium, and two most aljnndant and beantiM 
bine Gentians. Tbe glacier lay to tbe west, and between ns and it rose a lofty 
moraine, along tbe bitber or east base of wbieb flows a considerable stream, tbe sonrce 
of wbieb is mncb more remote than that of tbe Pindar, wbieb it joins one or two 
bnndred yards below its exit from tbe ice* Having ascended perhaps a tbonsand feet 
and striking to tbe left crossed tbe moraine, wbieb is here about 150 feet bigb, de¬ 
scend to tbe glacier, a few bnndred paces towards its bead, where it commences inbnge 
broken tiers of tbe purest snow. 

Tbe moraine is eonstitnted of gravel, mnd, and blocks of stone imbedded in ice ; 
tbe stones are very small. There is a very steep descent to where tbe river issnes 
from a cave in tbe face of the glacier, abont 20 feet bigb, by perhaps 90 wide; tbe 
impending roof is riven into fonr or five snccessive thick ribs of ice. Tbe recent heavy 
rains bad tborongbly washed tbe Pindari glacier, and its snrface exhibited a sheet of 
tbe pnrest ice, except on and near tbe terminal escarpment, wbieb, being covered with 
rubble, resembles, at a short distance, a steep bank of mnd, and sneb is said to be tbe 
appearance in May and June of tbe Milam glacier. But to make quite sure fragments 
have frequently been broken ofE which evereywbere were perfect ice, tbe only differ¬ 
ence perceptible, between this and tbe Alpine ice, being a coarser granular structure 
here. It is intersected by tbe same fissures, has tbe same rib and texture, and from 
its origin in tbe snow to its termination above tbe cave, falls in a series of tbe most 
beantifnl curves. That tbe mass is moving downwards seems confirmed by tbe form of 
tbe snow at its bead, viz,, a'succession of terraces, with steep wales, just such as clay, <&o., 
assumes on its support being removed. Tbe glacier may be about two miles long, and 
from 300 to 400 yards broad, and probably occupies tbe interval between tbe levels 
12,000 and 13,000 feet above tbe sea; owing its existence to tbe vast quantities of 
snow precipitated from Nanda Bevi and tbe other lofiy mountains above, wbieb, melted 
by tbe noonday sun, is frozen at night. It must be observed, too, that, in spite of 
theory and observation elsewhere, tbe perpetual suow appears here to descend to tbe 
level of 13,000 feet: far from tbe bead of tbe ice to tbe crest of Traill’s Pass—” tbe 
col which may be considered as tbe root of tbe glacier—there is an uninterrupted sur¬ 
face of snow, and that from its low angle, except for tbe lowest thousand feet, evident¬ 
ly iatf situ. 

None of tbe culminating pinnacles of the Himalaya are visible from Pindari? 
though a great peak is immediately above on tbe east, but its northern shoulder, a 
massive snowy mountain, forms a grand object to tbe north-east, and this, passing 
the depr^rion forming Traijl’s Pass, is continued in glorious domes and peaks to tbe 
left, where a beautiful pinnacle terminates tbe view, apparently tbe eastern most of 
tbe two lower peaks of Nanda-Deri, Tbe adytum of tbe goddess herself is utterly 
concealed. Amongst some great rocks on tbe east of tbe moraine, numbers of tbe 
curious Saussurea ohvallata are found, called tbe hanwaV* or lotus of Nanda-Bevi ; 
near it grows tbe Oolomitm macrocephala, another sacred plant, bearing tbe strange 
name of ‘Jcdla tagar/ or black Tabemoemontana; and tbe common rhubarb (^Bkeum 
ISmodi) here called ‘ dolu* Tbe rocks in situ about tbe glacier are mica-slate and 
gneiss, bnt on tbe moraine, tbe fragments consist also of crystalline and slaty quartz, 
tbe latter often considerably colored with iron between tbe layer's; borneblende rock 
is also common; and masses of tbe same granite which forms tbe gi'eat range at least 
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up to Gfangotri. Thongli it esHbits quartz, felspar, and mica, tbe felspar is in snob 
excess to tbe other minerals, and large crystals of black schorl are so abundant, that 
Captain Herbert probably did not recognize it to be granite, and hence his denial that 
this rock is found in the snowy range. It certainly differs much in appearance from 
the moi^ authentic granite which is found north and south of the great chain, in 
Hnnaor and Knmaon.’’ 

Pinds^dr, a patfci of parganah Badh^n* in Britisli Garhwdl ig 
bounded on the noriii fay Nandak ; on the west by Kardfcot, on 
the sontfa by the Pindar river, which separates it from Pindarw&r 
and on the east by Kumaon. The patw4ri resides in Thar&li. 
The land-revenne and sadahart in 1864 amounted to Rs, 2,320 
and the ginth, to Es. 41 paid by 4,802 souls. The villages are 
good and bad, varying very much j they lie for the most part in 
the valleys of the tributary streams and there is much waste. 
There are iron mines at Kheta-Wudnr worked and old mines 
of the same metal at Bulan, Mandauli and S^ya, and lead mines 
at J&kh never yet worked. 

PindMWar, a patti of parganah BadhAn in British GarhwAl, is 
bounded on the north by tbe Pindar river, which separates it from 
PindarpAr of the same parganah; on the south by parganah Pali 
of Kumaon and patti Lohba of GarhwAl ; on the west by Sirgur 
and on the south-east and east by parganah DAnpur of Kumaon. 
It lies almost entirely among the high mountains bordering on the 
Pindar river and contains the source of the Gnmti. The patwAri 
resides in KnlsAri. The land-revenue and sadMaH in 1864 amounted 
to Es. 2,240 and gdnth to Es. 29 paid by 5,652 souls. 

Pingala Pakha, a patti of parganah Chaundkot in British 
Garhwal is hounded on the east by TalAin of parganah Malla 
SalAn and on all other sides by pattis of its own parganah. It is 
drained by a tributary of the MachhlAd river. The patwAri resi¬ 
dent in KAnde collects the land-revenue of pattis GurArsyiin and 
KimgadigAr also, which in 1864 aggregated Es. 2,351 plus Es. 133 
for revenne-firee and giinth lands assumed. 

Pinnath, a temple and village in patti Bor Aran Palla of parga¬ 
nah Barahmandal in Kumaon, is situate in north latitude 29‘’-50'- 
45*^ and east longitude 79''-35' about 32 miles from Almora by 
DwArah&t and seven miles from the latter place. It is built on a 
spur from the GopAlkot peak (9,050 feet) overlooking the uppei^ 
portion of the Kosi valley, A colony of GosAins reside here and 
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a number of their mahants lie buried close by, each with a small 
dome over his remains surmounted by a miniature ling. The 
Gosains possess a grant engraved in metal conferring lands on 
Siva as Pinakeswar, ^ Lord of the trident,’ executed by Udyot 
Chand, Saja of Kumaon in 1613 saru (16?1 A, D.) and another 
by Bdz Bahadur Ohand and his consort bearing date 1654 A. D. 

The temples are situated about half way up the hill abo7e the village. The first 
is a small conical structare, eight to ten feet high, dedicated to Bhairon. The main 
temple is close to this on the north, a square, slated edifice, with the door facing 
the south, and figures of rajas, &e., sculptured on the walls. The roof of the 
portico is formed by the Indian arch, and on its sides are represented the five 
Tandavas; the adytum is small and contains nothing but one or two images of 
Mahadeo and Devi; about eighty years ago the original pile was nearly all over¬ 
thrown by an earthquake- The place is only frequented in the rainy season and 
autumn, when in October there is a fair. The want of water is poorly supplied 
by a cistern and several wells, twelve to fifteen feet deep, excavated in the rock. 
So far the rock is quartz and slate, bat onwards quartz only, disposed in vast 
beds, the outcrop of which faces west-south-west. The area of this summit is not 
above fifteen feet across, with preclpltons glens all ai^onud^ and an exceedingly 
narrow rocky ridge connecting it with Bhatkot (9,086 feet) bearing south-west. 
The Bnrhapinndth range is continued north-west in a very lofty and comparative¬ 
ly level spur, called Birchhwa (8,042 feet), excessively precipitous to the left or 
west-south-west. In this is the main source of the Kosi, which hence flows nearly 
due east for about five miles, its northern bank being formed by the slopes of 
GopElkot, on whose craggy summit the Katyiir Eajas had a stronghold in which 
their treasures were deposited” (^Madden). 

Pipalkoti, a village and halting-place with dharmsdlas and 
grain-shops on the route from Almora to the Niti pass, is situate 
on the left bank of the Alakuanda river in latitude 30^-25'-50^ 
and longitude 79®-28''-20'^ in patti Talli Dasoli of parganah 
Dasoli in British Garhw4I. It is distant 7 miles 6 furlongs from 
Mathdna (IJ miles beyond NandpraySg) and 11 miles 3 furlongs 
and 34 poles from Silang, the next stage. The road from Mathdna 
lies along the left bank of the Alaknanda to Chimoli, about four 
miles, where there are dJiarms&lae, a dispensary and grain-shops. 
Here the Alaknanda is crossed by an iron suspension bridge and 
the new road follows the right bank to H4t, where it re-crosses and 
continues on the left bank to Pipalkoti. A stream that carries off 
the surplus waters of the small Difiri lake is crossed on the right 
bank. On the left bank by the old road the Khanyuri-g&dh is 
crossed at Bhotiya baz&r, the Biri-ganga at Biri and the Gat-gadh 
1 J. A. S. Ben, 1848, 619; GaZr XI, 816, 782, 848, 666, 669, 691. 
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near Hfife. This was abandoned owing to the floods in the Biri- 
ganga in 1869, which swept away the bridge there and at Chimoli. 

Pithoragarh, or Pithanragarh or Shor, a village in patti Mahar 
and parganah Shor of Knmaon, is situate in north latitude 29*^- 
Sy-lV' and east longitude '-9/at an elevation of 5,334 

feet above the level of the sea, lies 16 miles west of the Kali river 
and 55 miles east from Almora. The station now occupied by one 
company of the 3rd Gorkhas from Almora lies nearly in the centre 
of the valley with a population in 1881“ numbering 255 souls. 

«The Shor^ valley itself is about five miles in length by about three in breadth, 
Upping gently to the south-east and bisected into north and south by a tabular 
ridge of slate, limestone and greenstone originating in the mountains to the north¬ 
west and branching down to the south-east. On the south-western exposure 
stands fort Loudon on a mound apparently artificially scarped, about fifteen feet 
high, crowned by a loop-holed wall, seven or eight feet high, with platforms for 
guns, a few. houses for barracks and a reservoir for water that is now empty. 
On a commanding point to the north-west is a small square tower about fifteen 
feet square, also loop-holed for musketry and known as Wilkiegarh. These are 
now untenanted and the barracks of the Gorkhas lie to the east of the fort. 
There is a school and police-station here. In former times the site was consider¬ 
ed unhealthy and gave rise to fevers and bowel complaints during the rains. In 
31873, in common with the rest of eastern Kumaon, cholera visited the valley and 
took a virulent form while it lasted. 

The whole valley is prettily dotted with small villages, generally placed on 
eminences and surrounded by the only trees visible, except the distant forests of 
Bishar and Th£kil. The land is often nearly quite 
Shorvalley» level for extensive tracts, and is carefully cultivated, 

. with wheat, &c. The soil is a stiff clay, which, after 

ploughing, requires to he broken up by wooden mallets. The people do not emi¬ 
grate to the BhSbar, which, with the fertility of the soil, is the cause of the abund¬ 
ance and cheapness of provisions compared with Lohughat and Almora. Each 
section of the Shor valley has its stream ; that to the south, named Chaudrahh£ga, 
flows along the south end, and, joined by the branch from the north-west, escapes 
south to the Kali by the temple and glen of Chaupakhiya, The outline of the 
enclosing mountains is extremely bold and varied, their sides sloping and grassy 
in some parts, steep as walls in others. To the east is the Durga range about 
7,000 feet high, connected on the north with the remarkable summit of DhuJ, 
8,149 feet high, with a contour exactly similar to a section through a parapet. To 
the south-south-west appears the long ridge of Thakil, with its three summits. 
To the north-north-west are the mountains over which goes the direct road to 
Almora, and north-north-east is a bold and lofty cone, the Koteswar peak, but 
better known to the English residents as the < Drill' hill. It is reported to hear 
this last appellation from the tradition that, in days of yore, the colonel of the 
rc^ment stationed here was accustomed to punish delinquents by ordering them 
K Some derive the name from ^ Swarga-rohiai, * but tbe process is not clear. 
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to trndge, in fall panoply, to the top of this hill, their cominatidiDg oiBcer, teles¬ 
cope in hand, superintending the distant penance, in his own verandah. In this 
direction runs the road to Byans ; the Chhipula mountain, 13,500 feet high, the 
last ramification of the Panch-Ghdla, closes the horizon. About sixteen miles east 
of Pithoragarh, the Kali is passed by an iron suspension bridge, the boundary 
{between the British and Nepalese territories, where each nation has a guard. The 
river is said to be there confined to a very narrow width between limestone cliffs 
Dr. McClelland found precious serpentine at Gurat village, on the way down from 
Pithora (^Madden), 

The people of Shor have a general impression that the prevalence of goitre 
in their valley is owing to the presence of so much limestone, and one may occa¬ 
sionally hear a hill-man object to Naini T&l on the score of the water there being 
impregnated with lime. Dr. McClelland has adopted this opinion and endeavours 
to prove by an induction from particulars that where the springs jtre in limestone, 
the disease prevails : where in slate, that it is unknown. There is not a trace of 
lime at Almora, yet the malady has shown itself there in several sepoys, natives 
of the plains, as well as in Europ«an children, none of whom could have had any 
hereditary pre-disposition. Dr. Dollard found the case the same at Lohnghat. Por 
an account of Dr. McClelland’s researches see ** Some inquiries in the province of 
Knmaon,” Calcutta, 1835, by Dr. J. McClelland, page 264. Pithoragarh is a station 
of the American Episcopal Methodist Mission, which supports a dispensary and 
school here. For the road to Almora, see Bans : to Lohnghat, see GfiN : hence to 
Bageswar, hy Beninag 10 miles ; to Sanndiyar 6 miles ; to B4geswar 7 miles. Thai 
is distant from Pithoragarh 19| miles. 

The following table supplied by Mr. Beckett gives the marches from Pithora- 
garb to the Darma and Bydns passes :— 

Pitira, a traveller’s rest-hoiise, on the upper road between AI- 
mora and Naini Tdl, is situate in north latitude 29^-30-23'^, and 
east longitude 79°-39.''-23''5 an elevation of about 5,692 feet 
above the seA, distant SJ miles from Almora, 23 miles from Naini 
Tal, and 10 miles from Rdmgarh. It commands a particularly fine 
view of part of the Snowy Range. Being on the northern face of 
the mountain, it is very cold in winter. About five miles to the 
south-east is the Mukteswar peak covered with Quercus dilatata^ 
which shelters one or two shrines of Mahadeo, Sain and Goril. 
On the crags a little below are certain marks which the people 
believe to be the foot-prints of elephants, horses, and camels, the 
army of a certain deity who, wishing to pass this way, was opposed 
by the local demon. The latter obtained deliverance {mohsha) by 
being sent to live amongst the Agaris and hence the name Mukt¬ 
eswar. From Piiira there is a very long descent to the junction 
of the Suwal and the Kumniya, which is crossed by an iron sus¬ 
pension bridge^ and then a steep and tiresome ascent up a bare 
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rocky hill for 1,600 feet to AlmoraJ Of a hot day this is one of the 
most trying ascents for its length in the hills. The rocks are 
quartz, mica-slate, gneiss, and finally granite, which forms an 
entire hill south-west of Almora, and has apparently lifted up and in 
some places contorted the others to a remarkable degree- To the 
south, indeed, the strata appear to dip under the granite; they also 
contain in this neighbourhood quartz dykes supposed to indicate the 
action of granite. The quarries of micaceous and quartzsose rocks 
supply excellent materials for building and roofing., 

Ptmgaxaon, a patti of parganah Gangoli in Kumaon, is bounded 
on the north by D4npnr Bichhia ; on tlie east by MSli of Sira and 
Tallades of Juh&r; on the south by Bardun, and on the west by 
Kakdri, This patti comprises the valley of the Birar-gar, an 
affluent of the eastern Ramgauga on the right bank. To the north 
it is bounded by a range extending from KdlinSg (7,317 feet) west¬ 
wards, and on the south by a similar range extending from Chau- 
kori (6,553 feet) by Khamlek (6,847 feet) eastwards to the Rain- 
ganga. Paths connect the villages with the road from Bdgeswar 
to Tejam on the north and to Nava Thai on the Ramganga just 
outside the boundary of the patti on the east- The assessable area 
comprises 2,499 of which 1,252 are culturable and 1,247 are 
cultivated (93? irrigated). The land-tax yielded Bs. 414 in 1815 : 
Rs. 546 in 1820: Rs. 689 in 1843, and is now assessed at 
Es. 2,417, which falls on the total assessable area at Rs. 0-15-6 per 
acre and on the cultivated area at Rs. 1-15-0 p^r acre. Some 59 
diets are held free of revenue. The population at the time of 
settlement numbered 2,466 souls, of whom 1,314 were females. 
The patwari resides in Saugor, where there is a school. 

Rajpur, a village in the western Diin, with a fixed population 
of less than 2,000 souls, is situate at the foot of the Him4layan 
range on the road from Dehra to Mussoorie, six miles from Dehra 
and seven miles from the Landaur post-office. The site has an 
area of 1,018 acres, the highest point being about 3,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. There is a perceptible difference between 
the climate here and that of Dehra, a difference also marked by 
file vegetation. Rajpur possesses two hotels, a police-station, post- 
and a dispensary. The last is largely made use of by the 
cmMmthle floating population employed in the carrying trade 
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between the valley and Mussoorie. An old canal repaired and 
made available in 1840-41 rnns from the head of the Kispana tor¬ 
rent to the east of the town^ and supplies the people of Dehra with 
drinking water. 

Eakas Tal, a lake of Tibet adjoining Manasarowar, is situate in 
north latitude 30®-44' and east longitude 81^-16', at an elevation 
of 15,300 feet above the level of the sea. It is also known as 
Kawan-hrad and Oho Lagan or Langa by the Tibetans. The jour- 
ney by the Lunpiya-dhiira pass from Kuthi as far as the Laroha 
or northern foot of the pass is described elsewhere. The journey 
thence to Rakas Tal, also taken from Captain H. Strachey’s 
journal is described as follows^ ;— 

Proceeded from the Lareha to Bhawiti (l5,760 feet), a short distance beyond 
this on an eminence 250 feet higher than Bhawiti and 600 feet above the DarmS- 
yinkti is a small flat covered over with religious structures called CAoktdn or 
Mdnepdni, little towers of stones, stuck about with dirty ragged flags said to 
have been erected by some Lama, hence the name Chofctan-Lama. Hence to 
the north is a low plain expanded to a considerable size, and to the east contracted 
to a mere valley, a mile wide, receding south-eastward behind the Choktfin hilU 
Beyond this valley, north-eastward, the gronnd is occupied by lofty hills or low 
mountains not easily reducible to a regular plan, but the general tendency of 
them seem to be in parallel ranges ranning north-west and south-east ,the most 
distant of them, the highest slightly tipped with snow in streaks here and there, and 
beyond these lines rhe lakes, entirely shut out from view. 

In the low plain to the north-eastward, ten to twelve miles off, rises a small 
isolated hill, on the top of which was once a fort, 
Gydnima. called Nimakhar ; Bhotiyas call it, Gyanima ; there 

is no- village or fixed habitation here, * but it is a 
considerable resort in the summer for the salt and grain trafilc of the Bhotiyas 
from Oarma and western Byans, It lies on the road from Purfing to Gugi, and 
one way to Gactoh, and oii the road from Chirobun to Gingri, Immediately 
beyond Gy&nima a long narrow sheet of water is visible; it is a sort of lake called 
Tara-chn receiving the drainage of the low plain and the adjacent hills on the 
east, and giving off its surplus water occasionally into the Clmgar westward. 
Beyond this again rises a range of hills concealing the bed of the Tirthapuri Sat- 
laj, Gyanima belongs to Kyunglung. Wild geese and ducks breed upon tte 
lakes during the summer, and the people of Kyunglung take the eggs. Prom 
Lama-Choktan the path descended into the plain by a long, but easy declivity 
and crossed the flat where it is about a mile and a half wide; reaching the mid¬ 
dle of which, it extends many miles in a long valley confined between the base of 
the By6ns Himalaya, and the ranges of the lofty hill which is visible from L6ma- 

1 This account is epitomised from H. Strachey^s journey in 1846, he left the 
Lareha, October 1st: Therm, sunrise, 14®; 9 a.jm., 29®; 2nd, 7 a.m. 20® ; 3rd, 9 
A 9C. 30®5 4th, 6 A.M. 20®. See further Kaii/Xs ; Manasabowab. 

84 
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Cboktan. The origin of the Karnfili is el(^e by near Chujiya in the valley which 
it enters a few miles to the south-west. The end of the valley appeared from 
this place to turn southward, where it entered the head of the Purang valley and 
the view in this direction was terminated by a hnge snowy mountain, the last 
and greatest of a chain which comes from the south-eastward along the left hank 
of the Kam&li, the Huniyaname of it is Momonangli or Nimo Namgil; the Bhotiyas 
call it Gurla and the Hindus name it Mandhatagiri, having an elevation of 25,360 
feet above the level of the sea. Owing to its eminence and its height exceeding 
any other peak within a radius of forty miles, it is one of the most striking objects 
in this part of the Himalaya. Beyond Gurla we came on Chujiya Tol (16,250 
feet), a favourite resort of herdsmen and shepherds from Purfing, consisting of a 
side ravine running from north-west to south-east into the main valley, then des¬ 
cending again a very considerable hill, part of which was very steep and stony, the 
path reaches a summit of which the elevation is 17,000 feet. 

The most remarkable part of the prospect from this eminence was the 
Indian Himalaya, the view of which extended from Gurla on the extreme 
east, as far westwards perhaps as Laphkhel, including all the outer part at 
east of the snowy range of By^ns, Darma, and Juhar, and from this elevated 
station the spectator seems almost to be looking down upon the top of the 
snowy range, which here loses much of its apparent height, hut with an increase 


of visible breadth in the same proportions, so that the range assumed something 
Snow-lino. appearance of a wide field or sea of snow 

tossed into a thousand heaps in the most gigantic 
confusion. The northern face of the Himalaya thus seen from a commanding 
station, though still much broken into ravines, peaks and ridges, exhibits a much 
mote gradual and fiatter general declivity, with smoother and rounder slopes than 
the vast rocky walls of the southern face, and a much greater expanse of snow, 
irMdi extends down to the limit of congelation in a regular line, scarcely broken 
here and there by a few more rocky prominences. The snow line here is perhaps 
between fifteen and sixteen thousand feet, much about the same as on the south side. 
A zone of one thousand feet or so must be allowed for the variation of the line 
according to the nature of the subordinate slopes, their individual exposures, and 
degree of proximity to the open country northward, in which direction the snow 
line appeared to Captain Strachey to be somewhat higher, as was noticed at 
BhSwiti. The termination of the Himalaya in the tahle-land is generally abrupt 
and wen-defined, and the transition to a new climate seems to be similarly well 
marked and sudden. The great bulk and height of the mountainous range appears 
to arrest the progress of the Indian rainy season, and to the northward, consequent¬ 
ly, there is so little free moisture in the upper air, that snow does not fall in suffi¬ 
cient quantities to withstand the heat of the sun for many days together at very 
considerable elevations : hence the line of snow on the mountains that rise from 
the northern table land is on an average perhaps two or three thousand feet higher 
than on the Indian Himalaya, though the atmospheric temperature on the former 
may possibly be colder at equal heights. 


From this summit the path desoenas again as much as it came up toom 
IWfeBt Chujiya Tol, but more gradnaljy into a leyelraUey 

with flat bottom, Tarying from one to three furlongs 
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in width, winding between steep rounded Mils for many miles together along wMch 
It continued to where a small stream of water made its appearance. The name of 
this valley is Amlang : a little further on the stream turns northward, and drains 
into the Oyartima water, which is visible from Lama-Choktan. Elevation of Amlang 
15,250 feet. Taming eastward Amlang is left over the low hills on the right side of 
the valley: a mile or twaof undulating ground leads into another valley similar to 
Amlang j a mile further on leads into a third valley or a second branch of the last, 
like the others, but open at both ends, and a mile down, divided into two 
branches going eastward and south-eastward, the road fallowing the former. Beyond 
this the path follows a course north of east and crossing the stream again which 
runs into Rakas Tal ascends rising ground at the foot of lofty hills on the other 
side. 

Here is the first view of Rakas Tal, a mile or two to the south-east further 
on, at a point opposite the middle of the eastern 
Rfikas Tdl. shape a side, a full view of the lake is obtained. 

It is in long irregular crescent some seven miles 
wide east and west, and twenty miles long north and south. A lofty range 
of hills stretch north-westward, separating the lake from the head valley of 
the Karnali. These hills rise abruptly out of the water in bold rocky banks With 
many deep inlets, promontories, and one or two small islands of the same character. 
This part of the lake is altogether so irregular in outline that it could hardly be 
defined without detailed survey aud close inspectiou of every point. The eastern 
shore is bounded by shelving gronudand low hills, the south end being a good deal 
recessed, eastward, into a deep bay, the middle part advancing, further westward 
in a rocky bank of moderate height, and the north end sweeping round to ihe west¬ 
ward, as far as could be seen, with a margin of green grassy plain from the back of 
which the Gangri mountains rose in dark steep slopes. The western shore of the 
lake was undulating ground or low hills at the foot of steep and lofty ones. The 
water of the lake was of the clearest, brightest blue, reflecting with double inten¬ 
sity the colour of the sky above, and the northern horn of the water, overshadowed 
by the wall of mountain rising above it, was darkened into a deeper hue, partaking 
of the fine purple colour that distinguishes the rocks of Okngri. The path now 
inclined northward, the hilly bank over which it came subsiding into level shore 
sloping down to the water’s edge. The path lies over this for two or three miles, 
the water half a mile to the right, and as far to the left Tsabgya Gumba is passed, 
but is not visible under the steep hillside, this is the only Gumba on the bauks of 
R£kas Tal. The shore of the lake here showed marks of variation in the water-¬ 
level to the extent of a few feet, ground which appeared to have been lately 
inundated, now half dry and swampy, was covered with a very thick efflorescence 
of soda (or some such salt), which must arise from the soil, as the water was quite 
pure and sweet. The course now about northward passed under a small rocky 
headland, Which advances close to the water^s edge, and then entered on another 
low flat, bearing marks of occasional inundation in places; here two promontories 
of low clear land appear stretching into the lake for a mile or two, one from 
the south and the other from the north, covered with green grass, high hills being 
still on the left. The northern horn of the lake now rapidly narrows to the 
extreme north-western point, where the lake ends in swampy ground interspersed 
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with puddles of water. This is or ought to be, the exit as the ground evideutl^r 
slopes down to Changchung where the river is visible. 

At the south-eastern corner of Bakas Tal, which forms a large hay under 
the foot of Gurla, there is or was a Dharmsdla called Lagan-Tunkang, and a rather 
marine-looking beach with concentric ridges and shingle showing variations in 
the water level to the extent of six feet perhaps above the present surface ; the 
shingle and sand are mostly granitic and the former partially rolled 5 only 
the southern half of Lagan is visible from Tnnkang, the northern part being hidden 
by the projecting hilly banks which occupy the middle part of the lake’s eastern 
shore. The extreme breadth of the lake at this its widest may be eleven miles 
01 thereabouts, equal to the middle breadth of Mapan. There is no island in 
B^kas TSl with a monastery on it. 

Ramganga (eastern), a river v?liich has its source in patti 
JBichhIa Danpnr in Kumaon, in a horseshoe-shaped depression of 
a very mountainous tract. To the north the ridge culminates in a 
peak 19,554 feet above the level of the sea : on the east, the ridge 
runs south with a series of peaks ranging from 16,321 to 9,814 feet 
(to the west of Ganagarh on the Milam route) and which form the 
water-parting between it and the Gori: on the west the ridge has 
also a southern direction and in the upper portion separates the 
Rdmganga from the Knphini and lower down in north latitude 30°-4' 
from the Sarju. The fi6mganga forms the boundary southwards 
between Bichhla Danpnr and Tallades, and is crossed by the road from 
B4geswar to Milam by Ganagarh at Bbakiinda. Further south it 
forms the boundary between Pungarann and Bar4on of Gangoli and 
Mdli of Sira, and a road proceeds along its left bank to Pithoragarh 
crossing at Naya Thai, the road from Almora to Askot. The whole 
course from Bhakiinda is nearly due south and further on it forms 
the boundary between Barabisi, Seti Talla, Waldiya Malla, and 
Eawal on the left bank and Pungaraun and Bel on the right bank. 
In this portion of its course it is crossed by a suspension bridge 
on the road from Gangoli Hat to B4ns. It receives numerous tor¬ 
rents on either bank daring its course, but none of any great import¬ 
ance. The name Ramganga is often given to the united stream 
of the Sarju and Ramganga from their confluence at R^meswar to 
Pacheswar, where it joins the K^li. 

Ramganga (western), a river which takes its rise in patti 
Lohba of parganah Chandpurin Garhwal, in north latitude 30®-5^ 
and east longitude 79^-18^ is also known as the Ruhut or Ruput. 

The drainage area of its head-waters is very clearly marked by lofty ridges. 
To the north the rid|[e extends in a direction slightly north-east from the 
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morthern peak of the Dadntoli ridge (10,188 feet) to the Diwali-khal (7,010 feet) 
on the Karnprayag road. To the west is the Dadutoli range and on the sonth its 
continuation aloiost due east by the Malkhori pass (8,042 feet) to the exit of the 
Eamganga near Mehalchauri. On the east the ridge e’stends from Diwaii by 
Kandal (8,553 feet) and Kanpur (9,522 feet) then comes Byansu above Kithiya and 
Thajkharak (7,836 feet) to Sungarkali. The western ridge separates the drainage 
area of the Rdmganga from that of the Nyar, a tributary of the Ganges ; the nor¬ 
thern ridge separates it from the Bhararigar, a tributary of the Pindar and the east¬ 
ern ridge also from the Pindar valley. The streamlets converge on the south-east, 
ern corner of the basin and at Gaonli below RIthiya form a considerable river in the 
rains, which escapes by a narrow chasm (now bridged) from the Lohba valley near 
Mehalchauri. The Lohba valley is about eight to eleven miles in breadth from the 
eastern to the western wstershed and ten miles in length from north to south, so 
that the drainage waters as seen at Mehalchauri represents the surplus moisture of 
one hundred square miles of hill country from rainfall and springs. There is no 
other outlet for these waters than the Ramganga, and Mehalchauri would seem 
admirably adapted to form a station for registering the volume of water carried off 
from a given area of typical hill country while raingauge stations here and at 
Lohba and Silkot would sufficiently indicate the rainfall in its valley, upland, and 
mountain divisions. Mehalchauri bridge lies in latitude 29®*68'-50'^ and longitude 
79®-22^-10" at an elevation above the sea of 4,280 feet. 

From Mehalchauri the Bamgaoga has a coarse for a short distance due east 
through the eastern range by a deep and narrow gorge, emerging from which it 
bends to the south-east, receiving the Khansar-gadh on the left bank. Thence 
sweeping around the south-eastern continuation of the Lohbagarh range it receives 
the Turag Tal river and then takes a south-westerly coarse by Ganai, receiving the 
Kotlar-gadh rising on the western declivity of Dunagiri on the same bank and the 
Khansar-gadh from Pauuwa-khal on the opposite bank. Numerous hill-torrears 
pour into it from either side further down. The story goes that the gods once in¬ 
tended to make Bwaua their home, and they resolved to make there a pxaydga or 
conflaence of the R&mganga and the Gag4s. The order was issued to the streams 
to unite their waters and the Gagas passed on the message to the Eamganga to 
come up the Bairti valley from Ganai and break down the barrier that separates 
the Dwara flat from the Bairti valley. The messenger was a semal tree, and when 
it come to Chhani it said : “lam very tall and can see a long way off, and there is 
no necessity for my giving myself the trouble of going any farther ? surely the 
Rflmganga must come dowu by Panuwa-khaL’’ In the meantime the Eamganga 
had turned north-east at Mehalchauri and came round and passed by Ganai without 
being stopped. The roar of the waters aroused the semal^ and he called out to the 
Bdmganga to come his way to Dwara. But he received the reply «* too late and the 
Oag^s was obliged to proceed lower down to meet the Bdmganga and abused his 
messenger, hence the phrase— 

** iu semal he rebariya hau ” 

yon are a messenger of the semaf sort,** applied to those who neglect their instruc¬ 
tions. 

The course from Ganai leads to BhIkiya-ke-Sain, in latitude 29®-42'-8*^ and 
longitude where the Eamganga receives the Gagas on the left hank. 
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Fnrtlier south-west the united streams of the Hingwa and Brno rivers fall into it 
on the right bank and in latitude and longitude 79°-8'-25", the con¬ 

siderable stream of the Mandhal river on the same side. Hence the Ramgaaga 
enters the Bhabar flowing nearly due west through the Patli Dun, where it receives 
among others the Palain and Sona rivers on the right bank. Then turning south**- 
eastwards, the Ramganga bursts through the outer range corresponding to the 
Siwaliks of the Dehra Dun and enters the plains near the K41agaih fort south 
of the Kalagarh peak (2,319 feet) in the Bijnor district, about ninety miles from 
its source. 

B^garll or Ratng&r, a parganah of Kumaon contains three 
patfeis, mjs.j Ramgarh, Malla and Talla and Agar. The assessment 
at each settlement was as follows :— 


1815. 

1817. 

1818. 

1820. 

1823. 

1828. 

1833. 

1843. 

Current* 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ha. 

Rs. 

1,944 

1,946 

2,317 

1,969 

1,869 

1,901 

1,912 

1,914 

2,304 

The incidence of the 

land 

tax on 

the 

total 

area amounts to 


Re. 0-14-1 per acre, and on the cultivation to Re. 1-8-9 per acrci. 
The assessable area comprises 2,610 Msisj of which 1,122 are cul- 
turableand 1,488 are cultivated (18 irrigated). The population at 
settlement numbered 2,683 males and 2,474 females. This par- 
ganah lies between the Qagar and Lohukot ranges, both uniting 
eastwards in the Moteswar peak. The upper parts belong to Agar, 
and there is hardly any talldon or lowlands capable of irrigation. 

The Sauns or Sons occupy the Agar villages whence they are called Agaris. 
^Otelrspedal avocation is mhdng,in which they are engaged throughout the district. 
Of late years, however, this has given place to work on roads and at the new sani¬ 
taria and in the Bhabar. The climate is fairly salubrious, but the soil is poor. The 
Agaris remain at home from May until November and then disperse to their several 
occupations elsewhere. The people of Eamgarh pay revenue according to the 
capability of their villages. The inhabitants of the picturesque village of Naya- 
kana on the Almora road are PStas and Nayafes—the former the dancing-girls of 
Kumaon, and the latter a class originally springing from that corrupt source, and. 
afterwards, by intermarriage with other inferior tribes, becoming a separate clan, 
only occasionally recruited by births from Patas. The daughters born to Nayaks, 
however, themselves recruit the members of the frail sisterhood. The Nayaks^ 
have, during the British rule, been the chief clearers of the Chhakhata Bhfibar, and 
as elsewhere remarked their villages of Haldwani, &c., are highly flourishing. The 
people of Borhakot and Jutia also possess tracts of land in the Bhabar. The par- 
ganah now contains 26 estates comprising 31 villages. The mines of the Agar 
patti were formerly leased for very large sums, they now yield less than Ks. 100 
a year. The principal mines are found in Agar, G hurkh&ni, Khunj-khdya, Kumnai, 
PurMrha, and PAli. 

a patti of parganah Bamgar in Kumaon, is 
liCiamdbd on the nor& by Ramgdr Talla ; on the west by Dhaniya-' 
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^ot; on the south by Mahryari Talli, and on the east by Agrr* 
This patti was separated from Ramgar at the recent settlement. 
The statistics of the Malla and Talk pattis may be shown thus :— 



AsSBSSjtBLB AREA IN bisU, 

Assessment xn rupees. 

Population. 

i 

Eamgar. 


Cultivated, 

Cur. 

rent. 




Cur- j 
rent. 


Fe- 

males. 


Total. 

Irri¬ 

gated. 

Dry, 

1815, 

1820. 

1843. 

Males. 

Halla ... 

504 

B 

S2 

457 1 

1 440 

687 j 

570 

63S : 

860 ' 

784 

Talla ... 

2SO 

B 

188 

90 

1 195 

254 

222 

247 

283 

245 


The incidence of the existing assessment on the whole area is 
B.S. 1-1-0 per acre in the Malla and Rs. 0-14 per acre in the 
Talk patti. The incidence on cultivation is Es. 1-8-4 and Rs, 1-4-10 
respectively. In 1872-73 the iron mines were leased with the Agar 
patti at Rs. 92 a year. The patwari resides in Snnhiya. 

Eamgar Talla, a patti of parganah R&Ing^lr inKumaonj is bound¬ 
ed on the north by Kotanli Malli; on the south by R4mgar Malla; 
on the east by Agar, and on the west by Dhaniyakot. This patti 
was separated from Ramgar at the recent settlement. The statis¬ 
tics are given under the Malla patti. 

Eamgar, a travellers' rest-house on the upper road from Naini 
Tal to Almora, 12 miles from the former and 20 miles from the 
latter, is situated in latitude 29^-26'-8" aud longitude 79^-35-40", 
at an elevation of 5,872 feet above the level of the sea in parganah 
Rdmg&r in Kumaon. There is also a dharmsdla or rest-house for 
native travellers, to which water is conveyed by a series of wooden 
gutters from the Gagar pass above. 

The population of the neighbourhood migrate to the Bhabar daring the cold 
and hot seasons, and are on this account better off than the majority of hill-men. 
In the valley aboot two miles from the bungalow are the remains of the iron works 
erected by Government and now belonging to the Kumaon Iron Works Company 
constructed for smelting the rich iron ore of the valley which belongs to the 
haematite and magnetic varieties. Some account of this project has been already 
given,* The march from Naini Tal to Eamgar is one of the most beautiful and 
characteristic in the outer Himalaya. The road leaving the margin of the lake 
ascends a few hundred feet to avoid a formidable landslip caused by the rotten 

* Gaz» X, 292. 
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sMes of wbicb the mountains along the north side of the lake are composed* It 
then passes under the peak of Lariya-kinta and aboTe the barracks of K&la-khan 
binding am.mgst the great grassy spurs and deep wooded khuds which run down 
from the northern prolongation of Lariya-kanta. Passing by Bhuwali it reaches 
the Ninglath stream by a steep descent. From the baniya's shop there, a steady rise 
along an outiying spur of the Gagar range for four nailes to the Gagar peak 
(7,855 feet) and pass, whence a descent of two miles leads to Kdmgfir bungalow. 
The botany of this march and indeed all the way to Almora has been investigated 
and recorded by Major Madden in one of his delightful papers.^ 

From Ramgflr to Piura bangalow, ten miles, the road first dips one thousand 
feet, to the level and comparatively open valley of the R5mg5r stream ; a mile or so 
further on, the road crosses to the right bank of the 
To Pima. stream by apretty iron suspension bridge, beyond which 

and some 200 feet above the road is the Nayakana village, very pretty and neat, the 
residence of that curious class who have been described amongst the castes in Kuma- 
on. From the bridge there is a somewhat long ascent to the gallery, where the 
road keeps for two miles along the south-east face of the hot sfad bare Lohakoti or 
Pathargarfai mountain, which rises fully a thousand feet higher (7,585 feet). About 
R&yakana commences the mica-slate formation so general thence northwards; on 
the gallery it is blended with strata of blue crystalline limestone, the whole dipping 
north-east. At the east end of the gallery is the Deodara pass on the tol which 
joins Pathargarhi to Mukteswar. Here Almora is first seen, backed by the snows, 
but the view is soon lost, for the road now makes a second dip into the glen of the 
Deodar stream; this rises in Mukteswar and joins the Kosi above Munrus. Its 
slopes exhibit a rich expanse of cultivation about Kilaur, Banjgaon, and Tikari in 
contrast with the gloomy forests of the Gagar. From the valley there is a long 
ascent to the Laldana Binayak where there are the remains of a small fortlet 
belonging to olden days. About east and some 200 feet lower is the Piura (j.w.) 
travellers’ rest-house. * 

Eamnagar, the chief market of the Kota Bhahar in Kumaon, 
is situate in. north latitude and east longitude 

79^-10-9/'' at an elevation of 1,204 feet above the level of the sea on 
the right bank of the Kosi, distant 12 miles from Kota; 6 miles 
from Dhikuli; 12 from Mohdn ; 20 miles from Seti ; 36 miles 
from Khairna, and 56 miles from Almora, It is the great lowland 
mart of western Kumaon as Haldwani is for midland and Barmdeo 
for eastern Kumaon. In 1881 the population numbered 3096 souls, 
chiefly Baniyas. Before 1850, Ohilkiya was the principal mart for 
forest and hill produce, but it has since then quite given place to 
BAmnagar- There is a police-station, dispensary and forest bun¬ 
galow here. 

The routes to and from Rimnagar being the most important in the tract 
lying along the'foot of the hills, we give them here. From Barmdeo to Ohhini 
\ J. A* S. Ben. 1848, page 414. 
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Cliauki Dharmsila six miles, for the first Sve miles the road follows straight across 
the numerous streams flowing from the foot of the hills into the Sarda, and has 
many ascents and descents. The Duan or Chliini stream flowing from the raTines 
west of Bastiya is crossed close to the encamping-ground. From hence to Dogari, 
six miles, the road crosses the bed of the Kalauniya and numer.nis small sots or 
torrents with some difficult places for laden carts when there is rain. There is a 
Chauki and Dharmsalas here. Jaulasil is the next stage, nine miles ; the road as 
Qsual and indeed all along crossing numerous beds of torrents, here and there 
where sandy Tery difficult and requiring some rough repairs. There are native 
rest-houses here. To Ghorgaliya (1,018 feet) nine miles ; here there is a small 
bazaar, reached after crossing the Nandhaur (Dewa) and its numerous offshoots. 
Kext stage is Haldwoni (q v.) twelve miles, then Chaunchala six miles, and 
Kaladhungi six miles. From Kaladhdngi the stages are Bailparao nine miles, 
and Ramnagar six miles. Proceeding westwards we hive Dhela seven miles, the 
same of the village and river-(unbridged) passing by Himinatpur and Sawaldeh, 
blext comes Laldhang (1,117 feet) with a Chauki three miles from Dhela crossing 
an unbridged streamy Next comes Jhirna, four miles, after crossing the Phika, 
the western boundary of the Kumaon Bhabar. Three miles further on is Dharoa 
with a Chauki (q.y.) whence roads branch off to all parts of Garhwal. Five miles 
on the Ramganga is crossed at Ivalagarh by Lakrighat, where there was once a 
fort. The next stage is Kala-Shahid or Kalu-Sayyid (1,01)8 feet) seven miles ; then 
Pikhrln nine miles; Saneha eight miles; Haldufchata nine miles ? Laldhang, 
a bazaar and chauki, ten miles ; Chila thirteen miles, and Kankhal three mllesk 
The entire road from RUmnagar to Ohila is unmetalled, but is passable for laden 
carts from November to the rains, crossing the sots by improvised log-bridges. 
This is the main road for the traffic from the east including Nepal to the Ganges, 
and is also largely used by pilgrims passing to the great assemblies at Hardwar. 
It is also used by the timber merchants for exporting the produce of the forests 
to the plains, and is continually crossed by the roads leading into the hills direct 
from the plains. 

Eangor, a patti of parganah Chaugarkha in Kumaon, is bound¬ 
ed on the north by Darun ; on the west by Lakhanpur Malla and 
Sdlam Malla ; on the south by the latter patti and the Panar river 
separating it from the pattis of K4Ii Kumaon ; and on the east by 
Bel of Qangoli. Portions of this patti were transferred to Dariia 
at the recent settlement. It is drained by the Panar river, a tri¬ 
butary of the Sarju falling into it on the left bank above Rames- 
war. The assessable area comprises 4,155 hisisy of which 1,660 
are culturable and 2,496 are cultivated (139 irrigated). The 
assessment in 1815 amounted to Rs. 429 ; in 1820 to Es. 1,005, 
in 1843 to Rs. 1,108, and is now Es. 2,481, which falls at Es. 0-9-7 
per acre on the total assessable area and at Rs. 0-15-11 per acre 
on the cultivation. Upwards of 688 bisis are outside the revenue- 
roll as g^ntk and waste. The population at the time of settlement 

85 
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numbered 4,283 souls, of whom 1,899 ai'e females. The copper 
mines at Chimmakholi are unwwked, but the iron mines atUkhal- 
garha, Bhandoli, and PAliktiri are leased with the other mines of 
Chaugarkha in Danin, Kharahi, and Lakhanpur. and yield a reve¬ 
nue of iis. 625 a year. The patwfci resides in Gauli, and there 
is a school in Cbankholi. 

Eanigadll, a patti of parganah Chandpur in British Garh\v5I, 
is bounded on the north by Nagpur Bichhla j on the south by 
Taili Chandpur and Eaiidarsyiin ; on the east by Taili Chandpur 
and Bichhla Nagpur; and on the west by Dhanpur, from which 
some villages were received at the recent settlement. The patwari 
of Dhanpur residing in Panai collects the land revenue. The patti 
lies along the left bank of the Alaknanda river, below its conflu¬ 
ence with the Pindar. The hills are generally steep, and the tops 
are covered with oak and pine.r There are copper mines at Dhanpur 
at the head of the valley just outside the patti, Pangur, Bameli, 
and Sibyadib Andikholi, all at work, and an old mine of the same 
metal at Lawari. Dhanpur has also a lead mine. The iron mines 
of Kharsayi, Koti, and Sukund are also worked. These are all 
situate on the Dhanpur range crovrned by the peaks of Dobri (9,862 
feet), Gwauagarh (9,821 feet), and Pandobri (9,859 feet). 

Bawal? a patti of pargana Sbor in Kunmon, is bounded on the 
north by Waldiya Malla ; on the west by the eastern Rdmganga 
river; on the south by the Sarju, and on the east by Waldiya 
Talk. The Lohughat and Pithoragarh road passes through Gun, 
in this patti, where there is a travellers’ rest-house. Thdkil, on the 
east, rises to 8,161 feet. The assessable area comprises 1,515 bisisy 
of which 902 are cultivated (253 irrigated) and CIS are culturable. 
The land tax yielded Rs. 166 in 1815, Rs. 343 in 18'20, Rs. 455 in 
1843. The present assessment amounts to Es. 1,010 and falls on 
the total assessable area at Rs. 1-0-6 per acre, and on the cultivation 
at Rs. 1-7-& per acre*. The population at settlement numbered 
1,955 souls, of whom 892 were females. The patwari resides in 
Bhatyura, and there is a school in Tharkot. 

Eawatsyun, a patti of pargana Barahsydn in British Garhwal,is 
bounded on the north by the Alaknanda river, on the east by Kathol- 
syiin, on the south by Idwalsyun, and on the west by Bangarhsyun. 

^ The patwari of this patti, resident in Margana, collects the land 
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i^venne of pattis Bangarhsyua and Sitonsyiia also ; the three ag¬ 
gregated in 1864 Es. 2,811 for land revenue and saddbarty and 
Es. 64 for giintk paid by 5,346 souls. This patti contains a small 
strip of land along the left bank of the Alaknanda, mostly level or 
of easy slope, and is traversed by the road from Hard war to Sri¬ 
nagar. 

Regaruban, a patti of pargana Kali Kumaon in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north-west by the Piinar river, a tributary of the 
Sarju, which separates it from patti Ranger of pargana Ohaugar- 
kha; on the north-east by the Sarju river, which separates it from 
Bel of Gangoli; on the east by Gumdes; on the south by Gharal 
Malla; and on the south-west by Sai-Bisung, The assessable area 
comprises 3,813 bisis, of which 1,380 are culturable and 2,433 are 
cultivated (63 irrigated). The land tax amounted to Rs. 910 in 
1815, to Es. 1,100 in 1820, and to Rs. 1,514 in 1843, and now 
stands at Ks. 2,467, which falls on the acre of cultivation in the 
assessable area at Rs. 1-0-2, and on the acre of the total area at 
Es. 0-10-4, The population at settlement numbered 2,310 males 
and 1,851 females. The villages that lie between Charal and the 
Sarju are for the most part situate on high ridges and slopes. 
The climate is good; but from the poorness of the soil the coarser 
grains, like manduwa^ predominate. The patwari resides in 
Baparu, and there is a school in Eegaru. 

Ringwarsyun, a patti of parganah Chaundkot of British Garb- 
wdl, is bounded on the north by Mawalsyua ; on the south by Jain- 
tolsyun; on the east by Kimgarigar ; and on the west by the B4rah- 
syun parganah. The P4ori and Dharon road passes through this 
patti, which is drained by a branch of the MachhIM river forming 
its northern boundary. The patwari of this patti resides in 
Gajera, and has also charge of the collection of the land-revenue in 
Maw41syiin and Jaintolsynn, which in 1864 aggregated Es. 2,392 
plus Rs.7l for resumed g^nth and revenue-free lands. 

Rxthagar,a patti of parganah Chaugarkha in Kumaon, is bound¬ 
ed on the north by Khar4hi; on the west by Syiinara Malla; on the 
south by Lakhanpur Talla and Dariin; and on the east by the Sarju 
river which separates it from Athgaon of Gangoli. Portions of Danin 
and Khar&hi were transferred to this patti at the recent settlement. 
The two eastern roads from Alinora to B4geswar pass through it on 
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either side of the Jarauli peak (6,200 feet\ This patti ocCTpiee 
the valley of the Jillar-gadh, a tributary of the Sarju, which 
it joins on the right bank near Diingari-lekho, The patw&ri 
resides in Khakar. The lower part near the Sarju is covered 
with a luxuriant tropical vegetation, and is hot and unhealthy. 
During the rains the people are much troubled by the a 
small fly that leaves an irritating mark like a bruise wherever it 
bites, and if scratched the bite becomes a sore of a leprous appear¬ 
ance, The assessable area amounts to 1,634 of which 770 
are cullurable and 363 are cultivated (200 irrigated). The assess¬ 
ment in 1815 was Es. 74; in 1820 was Es. 405; in 1843 was Es, 444; 
and at present is Es. 1,124, which falls at Es. 0-11-0 per acre on 
the total assessable area and at Es. 1-4-10 per acre on the culti¬ 
vation ; about 176 Usis are held as g'dnth outside the revenue-pay¬ 
ing area. The population at the time of settlement numbered 1/258 
souls, of whom 548 were females. The upper part of the patti near 
Bilauri and Cbhauna has a good climate and some fine cultivation, 
and here the Joshis of JHjh4r have a settlement. Both these 
villages belong to Eaotela ESjpfits connected with the Chands. 
The hamlets depending on Naugaon’ comprise a large portion o-f 
the patti, of which some fourteen villages belong to Jageswar temple. 
Portions are admirably adapted for the cultivation of tobacco, tur¬ 
meric, and sugarcane. 

Sabali, a patti of parganah Malla Salan in Garhwfil, is bounded 
on the north by Bangarsydn and Dhaundydlsydn ; on the south 
by Khdtali; on the west by Saindhar and on the east by Ohaukot 
of Kumaon. Kliatali, Sabali and SaindhSr occupy the valleys of 
the Eastern Nyar and Khatali river and have fairly good villages. 
The population of Sabali in 1858 numbered 2,330 males and 2,135 
females. The patwdri usually resides in Chandoli and has also 
charge of Bangarsyfin. A fairly elevated range runs down the 
western portion in a south-easterly direction culminating in the 
peaks of Motikhal (7,688 feet), Tilkani (6,421), under which there 
is an unworked iron mine at Ohorkhanda, and Agargarh (6,102 
feet). There is a school at Bang&r. 

Sahasradhara, or ^ spring of a thousand sources,’ lies in a 
glen to the south of the Dun water-parting ridge a little east of 
E&jpur on the route to Mussooree in Dehra Dun. The water here 
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has a fall of about thirty feet and leaves an incrustation of lime on 
all it touches. Particles thus accumulating for centuries have 
formed a projecting ledge, and thus a sort of cave, from the roof 
of which falls a perpetual shower that turns every leaf and blade 
of grass coming into contact with it into a sort of petrifaction. 
One of the lumps thus formed in a smaller cave adjoining resem¬ 
bles the linga emblem of Siva and is tended as such by Brahmans 
from N%al. There is also a sulphur spring. Here, as in the glen 
of the Baliya and Nihal below the Ay4rp6tha cliffs at Naini Tal, 
the clay slate and limestone rest on beds of aluminous shale and 
white gypsum which becomes of an exceedingly hard texture. 
Gypsum appears under analogous circumstances at Jutog near 
Simla and under the Krol rocks near Subathu. In the former 
place, as in the Lohakoti hill, the limestone becomes crystalline in 
contact with the micaceous rocks. Immediately opposite the stalac- 
titio caves at Sahasradhdra a passage into the hills up a torrent leads 
to the gypsum beds, which consist of two strata separated by a 
reddish argillaceous schist, the whole lying horizontally without 
apparent dip. The quality of the gypsum varies as much as the 
colour from a compact crystalline mass to a loose powdery and 
arenaceous soil: the colour varies from an almost translucent white 
to a dirty grey. About four miles north at Salkot is another bed 
of gypsum. 

Saindhar, a small patti or sub-division in parganah Malla Salan 
of British Garhwal, lies in separate scattered patches between the 
Eastern ITyfir river on the south and the Machhl£d on the north. 

Saknyana or Shaknyfina or Saka country, a jdgir or fief situate 
on the north-east frontier of Dehra Hun, is bounded on the north¬ 
west by the Bandal river and on the south by the Song. 

The tracts known as Saknyana, Deori and Athnr, with the villages of Kot-Padi- 
ySr and Son& in the hills and BajawHa in the Dun, were granted to Siva Earn hy the 
Oarhwdl Eaja for services rendered, subject to an annual bhet or offering of Es. 500 
TcacJicha. On the conquest of GarhwSl by tEe Gorkhalis the grant was resumed, but 
On tbe conquest by the British, the fiefs were restored* to Siva Earn by a parQvanah 
of Mr. Fraser confirming them as heretofore held, but this was interpreted as free of 
revenue for life. Siva Earn died in 1818, and the GarhwAl Eaja demanded that the 
jdgir should be resumed or the revenue he paid as before. Hari Earn, the heir of 
Siva Earn, appealed to the Brilish Government, and Mr. Traill recommended the grant 
in perpetuity of the portion in the hiUs should be confirmed to Kashi Earn and Hari 
* Because of some alleged services: see Williams’ Memoir, p. 178. 
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3Um at a revenue o£ Rs. 200 a year. The Government refused to interfere, and on 
Eari Ram declining to accept the terms offered by the Raja of Garhwal the jd<jfr 
was settled vfith other members of the same family.^ At the same time their claim 
to independence as regards Tihri V7as disallowed, as they had never been in the 
position of independent chieftains nor ever had separate civil or police jurisdiction. 
Subsequently it was resolved to restore them to their possessions as jdgirddrs, 
subject to the payment of offerings on certain occasions to the Raja of Garh¬ 
wal. Kashi Ram dying without issue, his nephew Devi Datta claimed to succeed him 
as his adopted son and devisee by will.* On this quarrels arose and the Court was 
obliged to interfere, and eventually Hari R£m and Devi Datta succeeded. The inter¬ 
nal administration was regulated by an order of the Governor-General in Council by 
which all persons accused of offences specified in Regulation X of 1817 section 2 should 
be committed by the Assistant in charge of the Dun to stand their trial before a Com¬ 
missioner appointed under that law, while the police arrangements rested with the 
jdgirddr. Since the repeal of the above Regulation it is difficult to say whether 
British Courts have cognizance of these offences or not. 

Salam Malla, a patti of parganah Ohaugarkha in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the east by Eangor ; on the south by Talla Salam ; 
on the west by Mahrydri-Dolphat and Lakhanpur Malla^ and on the 
north by the latter patti. It was formed from S4lam at the recent 
settlement and lies on the right bank of the upper portion of the 
Pan&r river. The patwSri usually resides iu Kanddra ; the statis¬ 
tics of the Malla and Talla pattis may be shown thus:— 


Bilam. 

AsSESSABIkli AREA IN eCatS. 

Assessment in rupees. 

Population. 

Total. 

Oultivated | 

Cultur- 

able. 

1 

1815. 

1 

1820. 

] 

1 

1843. 

Cur¬ 

rent. 

Males. 1 

Females. 

Irri¬ 

gated. 

1 

Dry. 






Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



Malla •*. 

2,565 

2,086 

53 

426 

866 

1,245 

1,437 

2,326 

2,207 

1,952 

Talla ... 

3,408 

2,700 

66 

651 

1,219 

1,770 

2,017 

2,958 

2,407 

2,157 


In the Malla patti 126 bisis SLre held free of revenue and in the 
Talla patti 58 Usis. The assessment falls at Ee. 1-1-5 per acre of 
cultivation in the former and at Ee. 1-1-2 per acre in the latter. 
Six villages were received from Lakhanpur and one was trans¬ 
ferred to Cb&lsi at the recent settlement. 

* From Gommisrioner, 28th December, 1818; Slst January, 1824; to Oommis- 
rioner, SOth January, 1819; 31st August, 1824; 19th November, 1824. * Major 

Toung^sktteis of }.$th December, 1829 and 28th July, 1830, quoted by Mr. Williams. 
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Salam Talla, a patti of parganah CLangarkha in Kuinaun, is 
bounded on the north by the Panar river, which separates it from 
Salam Malla; on the west by Mahryiiri-DolphAt; on the south 
by Malli Eau and on the east by Rangor. This patti was formed 
from S^lam at the recent settlement. For statistics see Sdlam 
Malla. The patwari lives in Jainti, where there is a school* 

Salan Malla, or Malla SaMn, a parganah in GarhwSl, has ten 
pattis or sub-divisions, each of which is separately noticed, ria., 
Bangarsyun, Dhaundyalsyun, Giijaru, Iriyakot, Khatali, Kolagar, 
Meldhar, Sabali, Saindar and Talain. The assessments at each 
settlement may be shown as follows :— 


1815. 

1816. 

1817. 

1820. 

1823. 

1828. 

1833. 

1840. 

1864 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

4,829 

5,342 

6,043 

6,959 

8,341 

8,748 

9,076 

8,990 

11,916 


The statistics of the current settlement show that the parganah 
consists of 285 estates comprising4ll villages and containing a total 
assessable area of 15,i/96 acres, of which 14,212 are cultivated. 
The mill-rent amounted to Rs. 26, and the land-revenue to 
Es« 11,916, of which Es. 305 are alienated in gdnth and mudfi. The 
land-revenue falls on the total assessable area at Rs. 0-12-7 per 
acre, and on the cultivation at Es. 0-13-5 per acre. The population 
in 1841 amounted to 16,132, of whom 7,300 were females ; in 1853 
to 29,471 (14,626 females); in 1858 to 30,388 (14,730 females); 
in 1872 to 38,618 (19,353 females) and in 1881 to 41,125 (21,044 
females). Malla Sal^n is bounded on the north by Ohanndkot; on 
the east by Kumaon; on the south by Talla Salan and on thew^est 
by Ganga Sal&n. It lies to the north of the outer range of hills 
and is drained by the tributaries of the Eastern Nay&r. There is 
a large and dense population for the hills and industrious, too, 
rearing lai’ge quantities of red pepper and cardamoms. 

Salan Talla or Talla i3al4n, a parganah of the GarhwM district, 
is subdivided into eleven pattis each, of which is separately noticed, 
viz.j Bhabar, Bijlot Walla and Talla, Btingi, Badalpnr Malla and 
Talla, Kauriya Walla and Palla, Painfin and Sila Malla and Talla. 
The assessments at the various settlements of the land-revenue 
have been as follows 


1815, 

■ 1816. 

1817. 

1820. 

1823. 

1828. 

1833. 

1840. 

1864. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Esi 

Es. 

Es. 

3,642 

4,146 

4,632 

6,385 

6,893 

7,113 

7,411 

^,183 

11,475 
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At the current settlement the parganah contained 435 separate 
mah^is or estates, comprising 580 villages, having a total assessable 
area of 15,487 acres of which 14,334 were cultivated. The mill- 
rent amounted to Rs. 4 and the land-revenue to Rs, 11,475, of 
which Rs, 283 were alienated in ff&nth and mudfi. The population 
in 1841 amounted to 13,343 souls, of whom 5,894 were females ; in 
1853 to 20,324 {12,862 females); in 1858 to 26,064 (12,720 
females); in 1872 to 36,165 (17,426 females); and in 1881 to 
37,924 (19,055 females). Talk Salan is bounded on the north by 
Malla Salan, on the west fay Qanga Salan ; on the south by the 
Bijnor district and on the east by Kumaon, 

Eauriya and Badalpnr lie oHedy to tlie north of the first range of hills. Ip 
Badalpnr there are some fertile and popnlons villages resembling those near Almora. 
The climate of Painfin in the ilandhal valley is very malarious and generally the 
pafctis to the south are still covered with sdl and hambn forest conserved by the 
forest department mdnding the Kotri and Patli Diins. Still crops of ginger, turmeric, 
tobacco and capsicums are grown in the clearings and afford valuable resources to tbe 
cultivators. In his report on the settlement in 1840 Mr. Batten remarks that Bijlot, 
Bdngi and PAiniin and the l>iins below gave him considerable trouble and required 
much care. A decrease of revenue and a total remodelling of the village leases were 
found necessary, tainun is situate in the valley of the Mandhal river, the climate of 
which is almost as bad as that of the Tarw. Wild elephants abound and commit great 
depredations on the crops in the rainy season. Tigers also are numerous and kill 
both wm and cattle. Siia is tituate on both sides of the Koh river. Large portions 
of it are waste, and some of the villages are unfavorably placed on the border of the 
sdl forests, which here, as in Badalpur, begin to take’the place of oaks and pines and 
other alpine vegetation. The Path Dun is traversed by the Kamganga, as that river 
approaches the plains, from which the Dun is separated by a steep sandstone range, 
resemblmg in almost every respect, save in the fewness and difficulties of its passes, 
the Siwalik range between the Ganges and the Jumna. The quantity of flat laud is 
very small indeed in comparison with the hills and ravines, and the forests of sdl and 
bambn (the timber of which is floated down the Eamganga in rafts) are plentiful and 
valuable.’’ The first triennial settlement was made for one year only and up to 1822 
was included in the farm of forest produce. Permanent villages were then established 
and a regular settlement was made with the cultivators, but owing to the climate it 
was difficult to procure them. Accordingly in 1840 the settlement was made with Padam 
Singh Eegi at Rs. 2*1B (a reduction of Rs. 100 having been allowed). He had an 
hereditary claim to the lease of this tract j and though his right to the zamindari had 
not been previously admitted, he was then granted all lands wHeh he might redeem 
under a proprietary tenure. Four of the villages included in Ms lease are situated 
outside the lower range in the gorges of the passes. The Kotri Dun, properly so called, 
is merely a small uncultivated valley, with very rich pastures, situated in the midst of 
tho lower hills near Kotdwaxa, With the exception of granite the rocks are of the 
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same description as in Channdkoi;, but all are succeeded by sandstone in tba 
and lower ranges. 

Salan Ganga or Granga Sal&n, a parganah in Garkwal, has nine 
pattis or sub-divisions, each of which is separately noticed, viz.^ 
Dobryalsyiin or Dhdngn Malla, Dhangn Talk, Karaundu Walla 
and Palla, Langur, Udepur Malla, Bichhia and Talk and Ajmer. 
The assessment of the land-revenne from the conquest to the pre» 


sent day 

was as 

follows 

:— 






1815. 

1816. 

1817. 

1820. 

1823. 

1828. 

1833. 

1840. 

1864. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

6,099 

5,699 

6,177 

7,835 

8,957 

9,508 

9,649 

9,618 

14,031 


The statistics of the current settlement show that there are 395 
estates comprising 499 villages and containing a total assessable 
area amounting to 22,277 acres, of which 20,935 are cultivated. 
The mill-rent amounted to Rs, 60 and the land-revenue to 
Ss. 14,031, of which Rs. 218 are released in gdnth and mudfL The 
entire land-revenue falls on the total assessable area at Rs. 0-10-0 
per acre and on the cultivation at Rs. 0-10-8 per acre. The popu¬ 
lation in 1841 numbered 16,538 souls, of whom 7,324 were females; 

■ in 1853,28,078 (13,853 females); in 1858,30,265 (14,778 females); 
in 1872, 40,877 (20,329 females); and in 1881, 44,632 (21,955 
females). Ganga Salan is bounded on the north and west by the 
Ganges; on the south by the Bijnor district, and on the east by par- 
ganahs Malla and Talk Salan. 

Dbangu, as its name in tbe hill language implies, is rocky and rugged, espeeiall 
in tlie neighbonrbood of tbe Ganges, wMeli here forces its way tbrongh steep precipices;: 
some of the villages are small and poor, and a slight reduction of the revenue in 1840 
was thought expedient. Kuraundn and Langur are chiefly in the vicinity of the Koh, 
both of which had their irregular boundaries rectified at the recent settlement. 
Langur is remarkable for its two fortresses of that name on the crest of a high preci¬ 
pitous ridge, which separates the Koh from the Isfy& river. Here the last Garhwal 
Baja, before retreating to Dehra Bun where he was killed, made the last vigorous de¬ 
fence of his country against the invading GorkhSlis, who, were before Langur Garh f o-r 
Some years. Ajmer and Udepur, though in their lower paits veiy jungly, contain in 
the heart of the parganah some very fine villages, and the country is not unlike the fer¬ 
tile tract near Bhimtal in lower Kamaon. The Udepur hills, covered with sdl forests 
stretch into the Ghandi Dun and are separated from the Dehra Dun by only a strip of 
level ground and the Ganges: the produce^ includes turmeric, ginger, red pepper and 
cardamoms: in the winter the people are engaged as bambn-entters and wood-sellers. 
The market of Bidasani is situated in Udepur and the landholders find also a near 
market for their grain, turmeric, &c., at Kotdwam and Haidw^ir. The geological 
formation is the same as in Talla BaUn- 
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SaijS) or ‘ganger,’ from Sansk ‘«n,’ to go, a consider¬ 
able afflaent of the Kali river, to which it often gives its 
name* From the conflaence at Paeheswar in Kili Kumaon, the 
nnited stream is known as the Sarjn cr Effi as far as Barmdeo, 
and as the S^rda or Ghagra to its confluence with the Ganges 
in the Ballia district at the extreme southern point of the North- 
Western Provinces. 

Sarju rises on tlie southern slopes of a ridge in patti Malla B^pnp of Kumaon 
and is separated on the east from the sources of the eastern Bamganga and on the 
west from the sources of the Enphini or eastern branch of the Pindar by spurs leading 
down from the mnaa culminating in the Eandalcot pealc. The sonroes are situate in 
north latidnde 80®-6-'§0'' and east longitude 30®-!'-30", in the depression within which 
the village of Jhtmdi is situate, and are crossed by a ford at Waichham on the track 
between Supi and N&inik. The breadth at Snpi, eight miles from its source, is about 
fifteen yards, and in Hay there is only about two feet of water. On the west a lofty 
chain monntaans T nnnmg south-west separates it from the Pindar river, and on the 
east a similar chain separates it from the eastern Bamganga. The height of the latter 
ridge is so elevated that even in Hay snow rests on the more lofty summits* About 
the source also snow rests until late in the year. At Supi the bed of the river is 
^,659 feet above the level of the sea, A few miles below Stipi the bed narrows to 
twelve yards with a depth of twenty-four inches, and a few miles ,still lower down or 
fifteen miles from its source it is forty-five yards wide and twenty-seven inches deep* 
Tlie vaEey here is tolerably wide and gives spanee for numerous villages on either bank. 
Hear its aouree it is crossed from Ehati in the Pindar valley by a road leading to the 
Bhol^a tra(^ of Hunsffiri. 

It then holds a south-westerly course, receiving many minor streams, and enters 
the patti of Tails Danpur in latitude 29®-59' and longitude 77®-69", where it 
receives on the right bank the Kanal-gadh and a short distance lower down the 
Pungar-gadh thirty-one miles from, its source. About a mile lower down it receives 
the Labor river on the right bank from Patti Halla Eatyur, and hence taking a 
south-easterly direction passes four miles lower down by Bageswar at an elevation of 
3,143 feet above the level of the sea, receiving on its right bank the Gumti or Gomatti 
river. Farther on much of the drainage of the Gangoli pargana falls into it on the 
same side by the Bhadrapati-gllr and that of Ohaugarfcha by the Gat-gadh, Jalair-gadh, 
Bhaur-gadh, Alaknandi and Saniaun-gadh. Thirty-five miles below the confluence of 
the Bfimganga with the Giimti it receives the Panar river on the same side and about 
thfse miles further down on the left bank the Bamganga (eastern) at Bameswar in 
latitude 29°-3i'-25" and longitude 80°-9'-40", with an elevation of 1,500 feet above the 
i@vel of the sea. About ten miles above its confluence with the PanSr, sixty from 
its a^uroe, the average breadth is about fifty yards and the drift four and a half to five 
an hour, vrith a depth in. Hay of eight feet and fordable in December (Weeh), 
Sere it is a most impetuous and roaring torrent daghing over the rocks "with the 
force and noise and casting the spray about in all directions. A few miles 
j^ameswar, whence it is indifferently called the Bwnganga and Sarju, the river 
18 (sFossed by an iron suspesision bridge on tim road between Lohughfit and Pithora- 
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garli in a glen from which the hills on either side rise very steeply and are thickly 
clothed with pine forest. Prom Eameswar it forms the boundary between the ^hor 
and Kdli Kumaon parganahs in a south-easterly direction, and after a course of twelve 
miles falls into the Kali on the right bank at Pachheswar in latitude 29®-27' and longi¬ 
tude 80®-18'. About a mile above this confluence the river is fordable in the dry 
season and about eighty yards in breadth and four and a quarter feet deep with a drift 
of about four miles an hour. The length of the river from its source to its confluence 
with the Kdli has been estimated at eighty-two miles. The confluences at Bageswar 
with the Gumti; at Bameswar with the Eamganga and at Pachheswar with the Kali 
are sacred or junctions which have periodical semi-religious assemblies in 

their honor. The local Brahmans say that the Saiju could not force its way through 
the mountains until the present channel was formed hy a great devotee by virtue of 
the power acquired by his austerities. They also identify the form of Siva worshipped 
here with the Baba Adam of the Musalmto and bis Sakti with Mama Hnwa. They 
also state that the most destructive tigers in the neighbourhood are men in the form 
of animals, a belief like the lycanthropy of the Greeks and the lonp-garon of the 
Prench. A large fish called gUnch or fresh-water shark (Bagarius YarrellU) is found 
in the Sarju from Bageswar downwards. It is said to attain a length of six feet, 
ecaleless and with teeth like a dog. 

Sat Tal, a collection of lakes in parganah Chhakli4ta of the 
Kumaon district about nine miles from Naini TAI, turning off from 
the Rdmgar road at Bhnwdli and three miles from Bhfm TdL 
These are the most picturesque if not the grandest of thedakes, 
of this district. They are formed by landslips in the basin of the 
range in which they lie. The first lake met with is a deep black 
tarn wooded to the water’s edge and connected by an under¬ 
ground passage with the fourth. Passing further into the basin 
a second very small pool is met with close to the third at the 
irrigation embankment; thence the path winds round the third 
to the fourth, which is the largest and is a very considerable sheet 
of water about 1,100 yards in length by 350 in breadth. All the 
three larger ones communicate with each other and the water-level 
has been raised considerably by the embankment, which makes 
these lakes a reservoir for the supply of water to the Bhabar 
during the dry season from February onwards. Below the em¬ 
bankment to the south is another small lake^ the fifth, and beyond 
this in the bed of the stream two lakes now dried up : hence the 
name ^Sdt Tdl^^ or ^ seven lakes.’ The surplus drainage joins the 
Baliya flowing from Naini Tal and eventually the Gaula, an 
aiHuent of the B^mganga. 
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situate. The peak of Diw&li on the left bank of the Ohandrabhaga 
attains an elevation of 6,460 feet above the level of the sea and 
Dhian on the right bank of the Kali rises to 5,132 feet. The 
assessable area comprises 1,621 Msis, of which 612 are culturable 
and 1,008 are cultivated (226 irrigated). The land-tax yielded 
Rs. 501 in 1815, Ks. 752 in 1820 and Rs. 858 in 1843. The exist¬ 
ing assessment amounts to Rs. 1,476 and falls on the total assess¬ 
able area at Rs. 0-14-7 per acre and on the cultivation at Re. 1-7-5 
per acre. The population at settlement numbered 2,619 souls, 
of whom 1,400 were males. The patwari resides in Chaupakhiya, 
where there is a school. 

Seti Malla, a very small patti of parganah Shor in Kumaon, 
lies to the west of Pithoragarh in the same valley and separated 
from the remainder of Seti by the range (6,898 feet) crossed by 
the road to Bans. Bajeti and its hamlets and Paudegaon are the 
only villages of any importance in this miniatnre patti. The 
statistics and history are given under Seti Talla. The revenue is 
paid into the peslikdri at Pithoragarh. 

Seti Talla, a patti of parganah Shor in Kumaon, is bounded 
on the north by patti Biirabisi of Sfra, from which it is separated 
by the K&lapdni river; on the west by the Ramganga river ; on 
the south by pattis Waldiya Malla and Bichhla and on the east 
by Kharayat. The road from Pithoragarh to Almora passes 
through this patti from east to west, crossing the stream from Bdus 
by a bridge and the Ramganga by an iron suspension bridge. 
There is a traveller’s rest-house at Bans in latitude 29°-36'-44''' 
and longitude 80®-ll'-5'''. To the north as far as the water-shed 
of the Kdlapani the country is highly cultivated : Asurchuli, with a 
temple here, attains a height of 6,990 feet above the level of the sea 
and Iriyarikot 6884 feet. 


Seti. 

Assessable abea m bisis. 

Assessment in rupees. 

Population. 

Total. 

GuUivated* 

Oultiir- 

able. 

1815. 

1820. 

1843. 

Cur¬ 

rent. 


Femalos. 

Irri¬ 

gated. 

Dry. 


Its. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. , 

Bs. 



Halla... 

265 

48 

138 

78 

117 1 

179 

17G 

260 

162 

182 

'T^lla ... 

1,630 

476 

583 

569 

250 

424 

509 

1,658 

1,109 

930 
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Tb6 incidence of the present land tax on the total assessable 
area is fe. 0-15-8 per acre in the Malla paiti and Re. 0-15-4 in the 
Talla on the cultivation the rates are Re. 1-7-6 and Re.,1-7-5 
per acre respectively. The patwari resides at B^ns j there is a 
school in Dhargaon. 

Shor or Sor, a parganah in the Kali-Kumaon sab-division of 

Knmaon district, is boanded on the north by parganahs Sira 
and Asfcot; on the east by the Kali river, which separates it from 
Hepal; on the soath by parganah Kali-Kumaon, and on the west 
by parganah Gangoli. It at present contains eleven pattis, 
Khar^yat, Kfaarakdes, Mahar, KayMes, Eawal, Reti-Malla, and 
Talla, Saon, and Waldiya Malla, Bichhia, and Talla, each of which 
is separately noticed. The principal village is Pithoragarh, which 
lies near the centre of the parganah, just where a spur of the Chan- 
d4k ridge, forming the water-parting between the Kali and Ram- 
ganga, enters the valley of Seni-Shor. The Kalap&ni river divides 
patti Seti from parganah Sira on the north; south of this lies 
Waldiya Malla, while the Talla Patti of Waldiya runs across to 
Th&kiL Rawal trends towards Rameswar and Sana runs between 
the Ghandrabh^a and K&li as far as Pacheswar. The central 
between ^akil and Dhuj is occupied by the villages 
of Se^-Mslk, Mahar, Kharakdes, and to the north-west Eha- 
riyal 

The road from Almora passes flirough Bfins in Seti, where 
there is a travellers^ rest-honse, and thence up the fertile valley 
of Ch&na to Pithoragarh. The Lohughfit road passes south 
under Ih^kil with a bungalow at Gun, whence there is a 
magnificent view down to the Sarju and Ramganga at Rames- 
war. This road is in direct communication with Barmdeo and 
also by Debi Dhura with Almora. The road to the Byans and 
Banna passes runs northwards by Dhuj through Askot. On the 
east there is a road to Jhdlaghat, where the E&li is spanned 
by an iron suspension bridge erected at the joint cost of the 
Britishand Nepiiese Governments, but a guard on the Nepal bank 
forbids egress in that direction to the traveller. Shor contains 
some of the fairest scenery in eastern Kumaon and may justly be 
temed its garden* Thakil especially is thickly wooded and co'n- 
immwmB remarkable trees and pkntai 
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The assessment at each settlement was as follows 


1815. 

1817. 

1818. 

1820. 

1822. 

1828. 

1833. 

1843. 

Current, 

Bs. 

Be. 

Bs 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

3,536 

4,002 

4,693 

5,495 

6,141 

6,638 

6,657 

6,687 

14,113, 


The present assessment^ falls on the whole assessable area at 
Re. 0-15-9 per acre and on the cultivation at Re. 1-7-11 per acre. 
The total revenue area comprises 14,287 bisiSf of which 4,860 are 
cnlturable and 9,426 are cultivated (3,479 irrigated), 204 Usis are 
held free of revenue by temples. The population at settlement 
numbered 10,012 males and 8,938 females, and in 1881 there were 
13,081 males and 12,435 females. There are 280 mahals or estates 
eompi’ising 363 villages. 

In. Maliar, Waldiya and Sann sugarcane, tobacco and cotton are far from ttn- 
common products, wMle cereals are abundant. Amongst jungle products Slior is famoua 
for its honey and phalel or jpJialwa^ a Mnd of vegetable butter produced from the fruit 
of tbe Bassia lutyracea^ a handsome tree abounding in this parganah. The troops in 
Pithoragarh and the Bhotiyas when passing through during the cold weather consume 
most of the surplus grain. Sir H. Eamsay writes:—** This parganah has improved very 
much, though not c[uite in the same way as Q-angoH. It was pretty well cultivated at 
the last settlement. Prices have risen immensely j and in trying to ascertain the causes 
of the rise I was usually told that rupees had become cheap, which means that the 
people have become rich and are not compelled to sell at low rates. Since I came to 
the district I remember wheat selling at a maund and barley at 70 seers for the rupee 
at Pithoragarh. Of late years wheat has not been procurable there at 20 sers j not 
because there is no wheat, but because the Bhotiya traders purchase it at a higher rate 
and 15 to 16 sers of flour per rupee is now the common price.” There is a small import 
trade with Doti in glii^ was, honey and phalel and an export of cotton, metals, doth 
and European goods by the Jhtila-ghat, also called Juaghat from its being so narrow* 
that an ox with a yoke could not pass it. At the eaiKer settlements it was found that 
the lands in this parganah was measured with a jMla containing six The latter 

varied with the (Quality of the soil, re<iniring on an average 40 ndlis or two Usis of seed 
to the tisi in the most fertile and best watered lands. In lands of inferior < 3 ^uality the 
Hsi required a proportionately greater quantity of seed, though the produce in both is 
the same. 

In 1820 there were six pattis containing 361 villages. These were left untouched 
at the settlement in 1843, and in 1871 the present pattis were formed from the older 

ones. Shor, Sira and Askot formed until a late period 
History. ^ , 

a portion of the Nep£l state* of IDoti and are still known 

as Doti in the western parts of Kumaon, One of the arguments used by Eanjor Singh 
Th%a against peace at any price with the British in 1815 was that with eastern Ku- 
maon Doti would fall to the conquerors. Some account of the Shor Bajas and the 
conquest of this tract has already been ^ven,® “ The inhabitants,” writes Batten, are, 

^ On the earlier settlements see Traill to Board, 30th June, 1821. s 

XI, 496, 627.630, 537, 641, 653, 668, 670. 
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iJ} 0 i 2 gli Ijraira and acMve^ a fic&le and facHons lac© to whom the following eonplefc has 
been applied:— 

' Siior harSm-lhtyr, bdp hhurawa eheli mai tor ; 

Shot hi kaiy^r hau iruiJto .• jaithuli lihasom jain^TioJ 

*ShOT eats the \mmd of diahononr; the fathers are panders, the daughter re ma i ns 
ixt Idse father’s house. 

The peck oi Shot is a quart in Katyfir: the wives are the great ones, the husbandB 
of no aecoimt.’ 

Another TCftse rtms:— 

‘ Shot he ndli, hatydra mdno; jayaji idUi hasamji nano’ 

,* An ell in Shot is an inch in Katyur: hut the wife is master in Shor/ 

A mdna is a quarter of a ndfi*, hut the Shor ndli is smaller than the hTai^iara mdna, 
thus retersing the order of things- Seni Shor is the name given to the undtdating 
valley within which Pithoragarh is situate. It was also called Nandhukdr Shor from 
the TiTTffl principaHtiea into which it was divided, each with its own fort :—Unoha- 
kot, Bhatkot, Bilorkot, tfdepnrkot, Dnagarakot, Sahajkot, Bamnwakot, Deodarkot 
and Ddnikot. Until lately the Vharabandi or fend between the and Pharti- 

yils was exceedingly bitter in this parganah.’^ 

SiLa BEalla, a patfci of parganah Talla Saldn of British Garh- 
wAl, is bonuded on the north bj Langnr and the Kauriya pattis ; 
mi the east by the Badalpur pattis, on the west by Sila Talla 
and on the south by the Choknm Ddn, There are several fine vil¬ 
lage about Sila, but south of Byansi the country consists, of a mass 
of ravines and torrents utterly uncolturable. There are schools at 
and Plm. The patwari who resides in Muhara collects the 
laud-ievenue of Kauriya Palla and Badalpur Talla also, the aggre¬ 
gate of the three pattis in 1864 was Es. 2,463. 

Sila Talla, a patti of parganah Talla Solan of British Garh- 
wal, is bounded on the west by Ajmer ; on the north by Langur ; 
on the east by Sila Malla, and on the south by the Kotri Dun^ 
The only large Tillage is the mart of Kotdwara separately noticed. 
The patwari of Ajmer, who resides in Ghota, collects the land- 
revenue of this patti also. 

Silaor Ifaila, a patti of parganah Pali Paehhaon in Eumaon, 
is bounded on the north by Silaur Talla and Bichhla Dora; on 
the west by the former patti and Kakalasaun Walla ; on the 
south by Halli Doti and on the east by the same patti and 
Atbiguli Walk. This patti was separated from Silaur at the 
reoeufc settlement. The eastern boundary run up close to the 
^tion of R&nikhet; on the west the boundary is the lower waters 
^ && Gains stream to the Gingari (5,627 feet) and Upraikhet 
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(6,512 feet) peaks. The statistics of the Malla and Talla pattis 


may be shown thus 


1 

Silaur. 

Assessable area in hisis. 

Assessment in kupees. 

Population. 

Total. 

1 Cultivated. 

1 

0 

1816. 

1820. 

1843. 

Current. 

■ 

m 

§ 

s> 

Irriga¬ 

ted, 

Dry. 

Malla.., 

TaUa 

2,G99 

2,7S4 

34 

35 

2,134 

2,380 

631 

339 

1,162 

965 

I 

1,627 

3,577 

1 

1 1,869 

1,843 

2,684 

2,C0C 

2,004 

2,170 

1,034 

2,062 

1 


The incidence of the land tax on the total assessable area in 
the Malla patti is Es. 0-15-4 per acre and in the Talla patti is 
Hs. 0-15-2 per acre : on the cultivation it falls at Es. 1-3-1 and 
Rs. 1-1-3 per acre respectively in each patti. The patwari resides 
ill Malota, where there is a school. 

Silaur Talla, a patti of parganah P61i Paehhdon in K’umaon^ 
is bounded on the north by the Gagds river, which sepai'atos it 
from Walla NaySn and Talla and Bichhla Dora ; on tho west by 
Kakalasaun Walla ; on the east by the Malla patti, and on the 
south by the latter patti and Kakalasaun Walla. This patti was 
separated from Silaur at the recent settlement. The patwari resides 
in Pipalkoti, where there is a school. 

Simalkha, a patti of parganah Dhaniyakot in Kumaon, is bound¬ 
ed on the north by the Kosi river; on the west by Uchakot 5 on 
the east by Dhaniyakot, and on the south by Kota Talla and Malla. 
Simalkha, situate on the left bank of the Kosi, gives its name to the 
patti and is the only considerable village in it. The total assess¬ 
able area is only 356 bisis, of which 67 are culturable and 281) arc 
cultivated. The land-revenue rose from Rs. 241 at the conquest 
to Bs. 346 in 1820 and Rs, 367 in 1843 ; it is now Rs, 360, which 
falls at Rs, 1-4-8 per acre on the total assessable area and at 
Es. 1-9-5 per acre on the cultivation. The population numbered 
678 souls, of whom 329 were females. The patwdri resides in 
Mallagaon, where there is a school. 

Sipti, a patti of parganah Kali-Kumaon in Kumaon, is bounded 
on the north by Pharka, Gangol, Siii-Bisuug and Chardl-Malla; 
on the east by the last-named patti, Chtiral-Talla and l^albekm- 

t7 
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Malla; on the west by Asi, and on the south by P^belon-Talla. 
The assessable area comprises 2^452 Msis^ of which 917 are 
cniturable and 1,534 are cultivated {124 irrigated). The land- 
tax yielded Rs. 545 in 1815; Es. 754 in 1820; Ss. 984 in 1843; 
and now stands at Rs. 1,793, which falls on the whole area at 
Es. 0-11-8 per acre, and on the cultivated acre at Rs. 1-2-8. The 
population at settlement numbered 1,551 males and 1,256 females. 
It was formerly united with Gangol as one parganah, and appears 
now to be fairly populated, though a good deal of culturable land 
exists. The coarser grains are the staple and rice and wheat are 
not much grown, but here the people mainly consume only the 
poorer grains, so that the price is almost as high as the better grains 
in other pattis. The patwari resides in Bayal and there is a 
■school at Dy4rtoIi. 

Sira, a parganah of the Kumaon district, is bounded on the 
east by Askot ; on the south by Shor ; on the west by Qangoli and 
on the north by the Bhofclya parganahs of Juhar. The R4mganga 
(western) forms the western boundary and the Kal4p4ni or Bichol 
river the southern. It contains five pattis, vis., Athbisi Malla and 
Talk, Birabisi, Dindihat and M5li. Barabisi lies to the south ; 
&en comes Atbbisi; to the north-west Mali and to the north Din- 
dihAt, all of which are separately noticed. 

ITiie noitliem portion of Sira lying near the Gori is exceedingly wild and rug¬ 
ged and cliaiaeterised by deep glens and bigh raonntains with little or no cultivation. 
Tiie route from Bageswar to Askot by Tbal passes tbruugb this parganab and a road 
also connects TM with Shor by Biebol and Sacbling. Near the former road are tbe 
celebrated temples Dukal, Bbagaling and Sirabot. Tbe fort at Sirabot was once tbe 
residence of tbe Malbi biancb of tbe Sabi dynasty of Doti, but on tbe conquest of Sira 
by Satan Cband of Kumaon a portion of tbe reigning family removed to Askot, where 
they are at present represented by tbe Bajbar of that place. Dindibat was tbe great 
market-town of tbe old Sira state. Atbbisi owes its name to its having been set apart 
for tbe separate maintenance of tbe Rani, while Barabisi formed tbe portion of tbe State 
lands assigned for tbe military and other public charges. Under tbe Cband Rajas Sira- 
kot became tbe State prison, and it was here that Dip Cband, tbe last of tbe legitimate 
Cbands, was murdered by command of bis base-born cousin, Mohan Singh. MeLelland 
in bis geology of Kumaon mentions tbe prevalence of cretinism and-goitre in tbe upper 
Talleys of this parganab. 

Tbe history of tbe assesment of tbe land-revenue may be shown thus 


1815. 

1817. 

1818. 

1820. 

1823. 

1828. 

1833. 

1843. 

Current. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

vm 

2,189 

2,383 

2,760 

3,011 

3,120 

3,223 

8,205 

5,999 
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The present assessment falls at Es. 1-6-1 per acre on tbe whole assessable area- 
and at Es. 1-13-6 per acre on the cultivation. The whole area liable to revenne amounts 
to 5960 hisis, of which 2,336 are enlfcurable and 3,623 are cultivated (1,758 irrigated): 
251 llsis are held free of revenue by temples. The populution at the present settle-, 
ment numbered 4,215 males and 3,629 females and in 1881 there were 5,859 males 
and 5,550 females In the earlier settlements up to 1840 Sira and Askot were taken 
together. In 1821 there were 238 revenue-paying villages: there are now 166 mahdh 
or estates containing 236 villages. The prevailing tenure is hliauhJiant or (Widydchara), 
The copper mines of Sira are mentioned in the mineralogical notice and would 
seem to require merely better methods of working and more workmen to yield a fair 
return of ore, but the distance from a market would still render the enterprise one of 
doubtful value commercially. In 1840 these mines were leased for Es. 85 a year and 
in 1884 they yielded nothing The Ehasiyas of the ordinary agricultural class decline- 
to labour in them, while the Agaris are slowly disappearing or taking to other 
occupations. 

Sirgur, a small patti in parganah Chandpur of British GarhwHI, 
is bounded on the west by Sili-Ohandpur; on tbe south by Lobha; 
on the north by the Pindar river, separating it from Kapiri and 
Karakot of parganah Badhan; and on the east by Pindarwar, from 
which it is separated by the Agargar stream. It was formed from 
patti Ohandpur in 1864, when two villages were added to it from 
Ohandpur, and eight from patti Pindarwar. The patw4ri of Sili- 
Chandpur, resident at Kewar, collects the land-revenue. This patti 
runs from the right bank of the Pindar to the water-parting of the 
Kdmganga. There is an iron mine at Swau-Gheliya. 

Sitonsyuu, a patti of parganah Barahsyun in British Qarhwal^ 
is bounded on the north by Bangarsyiin and Idwalsyun; on the 
south by Banelsyun ; on the east by Gangawarsyun and on the 
west by Kandw41syun. Sitonsyiin occupies the valley of the Siton, 
an aflBiaent of the Eandi. 

Someswar, a village and temple and traveller’s rest-house in 
patti BorSrau Walla and parganah B4rahmandai of Kumaon is 
situate in north latitude 29®-46'-40'^ and east longitude 79°-38^- 
65^, at an elevation of 4,572 feet above the level of the sea, 18 
miles west of Almora by Hawalblig. There is a traveller’s bunga¬ 
low, here. 

Srinagar or Sirinagar, a large village in patti Katholsyfin of 
parganah Dewalgarh of the GarhwdI district, is situate in latitude 
SO^-IS'®^ and longitude 78°-48''-15^, seven miles from the head¬ 
quarters station of Paori, at an elevation of 1,758 feet above the 
level of the sea. 
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The town is situated in a hollow or on the left hank of the Alaknanda 
wver about three miles long and about half to three (^[•aarters of a mile broad, the 
hills sloping down close to the town on the southern side. Yiewed from above the 
hollow or valley consists of two long flats, one some 50 to 80 feet broad, extending 
along the base of the inclosing mountain above the other, on which the town is built. 
This valley has apparently been excavated by the river and left dry by the stream 
flowing further to the northward, and leanng between its present margin and the 
original bank a space of land stretching three or four furlongs south of the town, 
and now laid out in small flelds and enclosures, among which mango trees are thinly 
scattered, The aspect of the surrounding mountains is very barren, and in the dry 
their scanty vegetation is soon parched up, except in a few places. On a mass 
of rock about SO feet high in the middle of a bank of shingle close to the town are the 
ruins of a faHr*s hut formerly connected with it ; and on the opposite side are several 
haml ets situate along the base of the mountain. The site has somewhat the shape 
of the segment of a circle, of which the river’s bank is the chord. The principal 
street, which contains the bazar, is about half a mile long and tolerably broad, 
but the others are so narrow that two persons can scarcely pass abreast. The 
houses are built of small stones and are usually two stories high with shelving roofs 
covered with slates. The lower stories are allotted for stores or shops, the families 
occupying the upper. A great deal of wood-work is used in the houses themselves, 
part of the walls and the arched verandahs, called tiddri and dandyali, are of wood j 
the houses of the better classes are little distingnished from those of others, except 
by a narrow balcony. A gloomy air is ^ven to the town from this uniformity, 
which probably resulted in former times from the desire of the wealthier inhabitants 
to avdd attracting tbe notice of extortionate rulers. The residents are pnncipally some 
fiC the older and more important families of the district, many of whose members are 
in ^e Government service, priests of the numerous temples which are scattered over 
place,, and Baniyas, the majority of ,whom have come from Kapbabad, in the 
Bijaor district, and taken up their residence here. 

Baja Ajaipal of the Ohand dynasty, who was also the founder .of the present 
GarhwU line of Eajas, commenced the palace the rains of which are still extant, 
but it was completed by bis successors. Tbe town is said at one time to have had a 
large population and to have been of much greater extent than at present. But many 
years before the British rule-the exact date is not known—a flood of the Alaknanda 
swept away at least one-third of it, and the place ceased to be the residence of the 
E&ja since 1803, when Pradhaman Sah was expelled and subsequently fell at Debra 
in fight with the GorkhaHs. In the same year an earthquake nearly destroyed the 
town; so that when Eaper visited it in 1808 not above one house in five was inhabited, 
the rest being heaps of ruins. At tbe time of Moorcroft’s visit in 1819 it had a few 
manufactures of coarse linens and woollens, and he notes that it had not even then 
recovered the effects of the earthquake and inundation of 1803, the only street being 
the bazar, about half a mile long.^ The number of the houses in 1821 was 662, of 
which 438 were inhabited by Hindus, ninety-six by Dorns and twenty-eight by Muaal- 
mans. The census of 1858 gave a total of 1,835 inhabitants, of which 949 were males, 
During the season of pilgrimage the population receives a vast addition. In 1865 the 
pamanent population was 1,951, in 1872 was 2,040, and in 1881, was 2,100. 

* As Res. VI. 336:1, a 
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Tlie town, tlioTigTi tlie population lias increased, is not a flonrisHng one, and its 
decay lias been hastened by the removal o£ the Raja’s residence to Tihri and the dam¬ 
age done year by year by the river, which wotdd appear 
to be in conrse o£ time able to destroy the whole site 
Behind the principal street are some isolated bnildings and temples, some of which 
extremely well built. The public' buildings are the tahsili, the Sadr Amin or Snbordi 
nate Judge’s court, the school and dispensary. None of these have the slightest archi¬ 
tectural pretensions. Stuce these public offices have been placed here there has been 
some little improvement in the town; but the trade even now is very insignificant, 
consisting for the most part of cotton piece-goods, salt, tobacco, cooHng utensils of 
copper and brass and grain for local wants. 

Were it not, however, for the influx of pilgrims who come yearly in large num¬ 
bers to the shrines of Ked^math and Badrinath and who generally rest a few days 
to visit the few small temples at the place itself, the trade of Srinagar would other¬ 
wise almost cease, as a new mart at Kotdwara at the foot of the lulls has risen of 
late years, and the people prefer going direct there, as they can pnrehase all that they 
require at cheaper rates. Owing to the smallness of the place no municipality exists j 
but with the sanction of Government the people have assessed themselves in order to 
defray the expense of the police and conservancy establishments. The older buildings 
comprise numerous temples and the ruins of the residence of the former Rajas. Of 
the former the chief is that of Kamaleswar, which is supported hy villages assigned 
both in Garhwal and Tihri for the purpose. Some of the temples are £o mass¬ 
ive stone beautifully fitted together, hut they have very little architectural beauty. 

The palace of Rija Ajaipal must have once displayed considerable architectural 
pretensions and extent, as its ruins even now cover some acres of land. It was built 
of large blocks of black stone laid in mortar and had three grand fronts each four 
stories high, with projecting porticoes profusely ornamented in the lower part with 
elaborate sculptures. The style employed is of no decided school. It is said that no 
woodwork whatever was used in its construction, and this is attested hy the fact 
that the portions still remaining have none; the windows even to the latticing being 
of stone, while the only doorway left is of stone carved so as to exactly resemble wood. 
These doors are very massive and heavy and it must have taken immense labor to put 
them up, and this has given rise to a legend to the effect that after thousands of men 
had failed to place the stone door-posts, the Raja by prayer and fasting did so by 
himself in one night, but having been seen doing this by a female servant he slew her, 
so that no one might hear of it. Of the older residence only one, the western wing, is 
standing and it is almost in ruins. The building, especially over the doorway, js 
massive and quaintly ornamented. There is another wing also standing to the south, 
but tbfa is of quite modem date and is, though well built, of veiy simple structure. 
There is also said to have been an underground passage to the river by which the 
females went to bathe, and there are the remains still of a bath or tank in. the en¬ 
closure, the water for which was brought from a stream at least four miles off. The 
engineering difficulties to he overcome in doing this must have been very considerable 
as a ridge of the hill intervenes, hut there is no doubt of its haviug been done, as the 
traces of the channel are siffl visible. 

The dispensary is a large well huilt-building under the charge of an Assistant 
-Surgeon and is the chief of several erected along the pilgrim route and maintained 
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ont of i'hQmdM&rt funds for tlie benefit of siet pilgrims, wbo are tended and helped on 
their way to their homes. As Srinagar and its neighbourhood, owing to its low posi¬ 
tion, is not at all healthy, this dispensary is also of much local benefit. The river, owing 
to its numerous rapids, is not navigable. On the right bank of the river and opposite 
the town is the village of Eanihat, containing a temple sacred to Raja Iswara, at which 
the dancing-girls who form the majority of the population devote themselves to prosti¬ 
tution by abjuring tbeir kindred and anointing their heads with oil from a lamp placed 
before the altar of that deity. At a short distance beyond it is the fane of the idol Rasi 
Devi, or the god of love. In the hot season the temperature at Srinagar is high, as the 
elevation is not eonsideiahle. There are a great number of mango and other plains 
trees about the town which owing to the great heat flourish. 

Sui Bisung; a patti of parganah Kali Kumaon in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by Rangor of Ohangarkha ; on the west by 
Gangol; on the east by Regarafada and Oh&ral-Malla, and on the 
south by Sipti. The whole assessable area comprises 2,320 bisisy 
of which 962 are culturable and 1,358 are cultivated (187 irrigated)* 
The land revenue amounted to Rs. 660 in 1815, to Rs. 969 in 
1820, and toEs. 1,445 in 1843. The existing assessment stands at 
Rs. 1,942, which gives a rate on the whole assessable area of 
Rs. 0-13-4, and on the cultivation of Rs, 1-6-10 per acre. The 
patwiri resides in Karnkarayat, where there is a school. The 
population at settlement numbered 1,684 males and 1,615 females. 

Stdt Malla, a patti of parganah Pali-Pachhaon in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by Kh&tali of Garhwal and Talla-Ohaukot 
of Kumaon; on the west by Gujaru of Garhwal; on the south by 
the Palla and Walla pattis, and on the east by Talla-Ohankot and 
Palla-Nayan. This patti was formed from Suit at the recent set¬ 
tlement. The patti is drained by the Mainkot-gadh, rising under 
Khamekgar (7,152 feet), and the upper waters of the Naihel river. 

The statistics of the Suit pattis may be shown thus :— 


Suit. 

Assessable abea in bisis. 
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The assessment falls on the cultivated acre in each patti as 
follows:—Malla, Re. 1-0-8; Palla, Rs. 1-1-8; Talla, Rs. 1-1-6 ; 
Walla^ Be. 1-2-4 per acre. One village was received from Chaukot- 
Talla at the recent settlement. The patwari resides in Munarh^ 
where there is a school. 

Syunara, a subdivision of parganah Barahmandal in Ku- 
maon, divided at the last settlemennt into two parts, the Malla 
and Talla pattis, lies north and west of Almora between Binsar 
and H4walbagh. The statistics of the two pattis may be shown 
thus :— 
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Both the Syiinaras were formerly under one Raja who resided 
in the Khagmara-kot and then in Sjunara-kot and was absorbed 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. The patwari of the Mall a 
patti lives in Takula and of the Talla patti in Eawalb%. There 
are schools in Satr^ili, Sukar and Hawalbag. In 1844 over 60 
villages were transferred from Talla Sviinara to Khaspurja and one 
was received from the Malla patti and six from Borarau. 

TaliiH, a patti of parganah Malla Salan, is bounded on the 
noifth and west by parganah Ohaundkot; on the south and east 
by other pattis of Malla Salfin, including Kolagar and Saindbar. 
There is a school and a copper mine at Pokhara and an iron mine at 
Khandw&ra. This patti comprises numerous small valleys drained 
by the sources of the Machlad river. It was ruined by the Gor- 
khalis, who drove most of the people away to sell as slaves, and 
the rest fled to the plains, but it has since recovered and, strange 
to say, the people have not benefited by their misfortunes, for 
they are even more litigious than the people of Ohaundkot. 
The patw4ri resident in Eande collects also the land-revenue 
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of Gorarsyun, which in 1864 amounted to an aggregate of 
Es. 2055. 

XallaDes^ a patti of parganah K^li Kumaon in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by ChardI Talk and Gumdes; on the 
west by the former patti and Palbelon Malla and Talk; on the 
south by the Bhabar, and on the east by the Kali ri^er, which 
separates it from NipaL The assessable area comprises 4,639 bisis, 
of which 1462 are cultiirable and 3,176 are cultivated (18 irrigated). 
The land-revenue yielded Rs. 1,331 in 1815, Es. 1,408 in 1820, 
Es. 1,716 in 1843, and now gives Rs. 3,191, which falls on the 
whole area at Es. 0-11-0 and on the cultivated area at Ee. 1-0-1 
per acre. The population at settlement numbered 2,811 males 
and 2,271 females. This patti is intersected by the Ladhija river 
and is also drained by the K&li* 

“ Many of tlie Tillages near the latter river are inhabited by families related to 
the people of Doti on the opposite side. Hence, although the heat and excessive 
jungle of the valley prevent mneh extension of culrivation, the emigration of discon- 
tmted persons from the border mountaios keep np the requisite population, whose 
profits from the sale of their ginger and turmeric are considerable. One great induce- 
naent which brings over Dantiyals to this patti is the acknowledgment by the British 
Ghmmment of hereditary shares in occupied land, whereas, on the other side, the 
State considers the property in the soil as entirely its own.” The patwari resides in 
TCmali, where there is a school. 

VaSades, a patti or sub-division of parganah Juhar in Kumaon, 
'*raB tsaated at the recent settlement. It comprises the western 
portimi of the old patti of Talla Jnhdr on the upper course of the 
eastern Edmganga river. It contains 37 estates separatelj as¬ 
sessed to land-revenue, comprising 92 villages with a population 
at the time of settlement numbering 2,877 souls, of whom 1,391 
were females. The principal villages are Chimi, Dor, Hokura, 
Bupuii, Naohni, Urkhet, Sini and Tejam: see further article Bho- 
TITA Mahals. The patwari resides at Tejam and there is a school 
in Dor. 

Talli Eau, a patti of parganah Dhyani Rauin Kumaon, is bound¬ 
ed on the north by Pattis Malli Eau and Asi: on the west by Chau- 
gadh; on the south by the same patti and the Tallades Bhabar, 
and on the east by Pabelon Talla. At the recent settlement Chan- 
gadh was separated from the patti. The statistics of this patti are 
given with those of Malli Rau. There is a school at Chaunda 
aad Ramak. The patwari lives in Majhera. 
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Tarai, a district of the Kumann Division, is bounded on the 
north by the Kumann Bhabar (q. t?.); on the south by the Pxlf* 
bhit, Bareilly and Mor*^dabad districts and the Kdmpur State; 
on the east by the Sarda river and on the west by the Bijnor dis¬ 
trict. It comprises a long and narrow strip of country running 
for about ninety miles along the foot of the hills with an average 
breadth of about twelve miles and having an area of 589,359 
acres or 920*8 square miles. The Tardi district comprises seven 
parganahs^:—Kashipur, Bazpur, Gadarpur, JRudarpur, Kilpuri, 
Kanakmatta and Bilheri. The head-quarters of the district are 
at Naini Tal from May until November, daring which months the 
extremely unhealthy character of the climate of the Tardi makes 
it impossible for any European and many natives to remain there. 
The Superintendent is the chief Civil Officer, and he is aided by 
an assistant and two honorary Magistrates, one for the Kashipur 
parganah and one for the three parganahs of Bazpur, Gadarpur 
and Eudrpur. Begnlation IV of 1876 provides that the Tardi 
district shall not be subject (a) to the jurisdiction of the courts 
of Civil judicature constituted by the Regulations of the Bengal 
Code and by the Acts passed by the Governor-General in Council; 
(5) to the jurisdiction or control of the courts or offices of revenue 
constituted by the said Regulations and Acts; (c) to the system 
of procedure prescribed by the said Regulations aud Acts for the 
said courts of civil judicature and courts of revenue: or (d) to the 
civil jurisdiction of the High Court of Judicature for the North- 
Western Provinces. It further prescribes rules for the trial of 
civil suits ; for the trial of revenue suits, regular and summary, 
and for the transfer by the Local Governmeiit of any civil or 
revenue suit or appeal from any of the local courts to the High 
Court of Judicature for the Horth-Western Provinces or to any 
other court in the North-Western Provinces. In civil and 
revenue cases an appeal lies to the Commissioner of Kumaun, 
and in criminal cases the courts are under the supervision of 
the High Court of Judicature for the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. 

XThe area of eack parganah is estimated as follows in acres:—-Kashipur, 
119,599 ; Bazpur, 71,205; Gadarpur, 4-1,819 ; Eudarpur, 97,349; Kilpuri, 83,813 : 
Nanahmatha, 51,186, and Bilheri, 121,388 acres. 1 have to thank Messrs. Macdonald 
and Kilvert, of the Tarai district, for the greater part of this notice, 

88 
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To the north, the boundary is defined for the most part by a 
series of springs which burst from the sur- 
General appearance. where the Bhabar (q. V.) or waterless 

tract ends ; elsewhere the boundaries have no marfeed natural 
features. The general surface of the tract presents the appearance 
of a plain with a slope towards the south-east. Towards tho 
north, there are patches of forest which are thicker and larger 
towards the east, or savannahs of luxuriant grasses and reeds. 
Cultivation has, of late years, made rapid progress from the south 
towards the line of springs on the north, but there still remain 
considerable tracts suitable only for grazing purposes. The whole 
of the Tarsi is intersected by numerous streams and water-courses, 
the former bringing down the drainage from the hills, the latter 
carrying off the water which rises to the surface in the Tar^i 
itself. The general slope has an average fall of twelve feet in 
the mile. It undulates from east to west, rising and falling as 
it leaves and meets the beds of the streams and drainage channels. 
The undulations to the north are small and decided, whilst to the 
south the country is more level and the distance between the 
river-beds increases. The spring level varies with the unduluT. 
tions ; in the hollows, stiff clay land is met with, whilst the rising 
and upper land contain both sand and loam. The culturable ares^ 
may he set down at 463 square miles, of which 280 are under 
cultivation. The soils are chiefly d^mat or loam, maiiiydr or clay 
and Mth* or sand and clay %, the matti^dr predominates. 

The drainage-system of the Tar^i comprises, first, those streams 

_ . . which flow direct from the Himalaya, and- 

Drainage ^ 

secondly, those which are fed by sprioga 

rising in the Tarai itself. Some account of the phenomena has. 
been given in a previous volume^, and it will not be necessary to 
refer to the details of the system here again. On the extreme 
east is the Sarda (g^. v.) and on the west the Peli. Neither of 
these rivers have broad beds like the Ganges nor <Jo they present 
any peculiar features. Continuing froni east to west we have 
the Saniya, Deoha, Sukhi, East Bahgul, Kichaha or Qaula, West 
Babgul, Dubka, Gugi, Naiya, Eosi, Bahilla, Dhela and Phifca. 
Most of these rivers have their sources in the hills and are subject 

»Gaz.X. 
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diirittg the rains to heavy floods. The Deoha becomes navigable 
for boats and rafts from near Pilibhffc, but none of the others, save 
perhaps the Kosi, carry sufficient water to allow of their being 
utilised for boat traffic. There are numerous small streams be¬ 
tween each of these livers which are used for irrigation. With 
the exception of the Sstrda, they all are tributaries of the Edna* 
ganga, which falls into the Ganges in the Hardoi district. The 
drainage system as a whole resembles the reticulations of a leaf, 
the rills on the edge of the moist country unite to form a stream¬ 
let, these again form the streams which feed the arterial lines of 
drainage and all eventually join the great midrib stream, the 
BAmganga. 

From the earliest times the Tarai streams have been used for 
irrigation. The simplest and most common 
procedure was to construct dams where re¬ 
quired across the streams, but the results in the end were ruinous 
both to the laud and the climate. The soil became water-logged 
and gave rise to a severe form of malarious fever which carried 
away the majority of the inhabitants. The streams being diverted 
formed immense swamps and swallowed up the arable land. Mr. 
Fleetwood Williams, O.8., endeavoured to combat the evil and was 
succeeded by Captain Jones in 1849-51. The Mutiny supervened, 
and although much had been done, it was not until 1861 that the 
present system of canals was taken in hand and attention was 
really given to the reclamation of the swamps in the district. 
Under existing arrangements, the Irrigation-branch of the Public 
Works Department has control over all waters between the Sarda 
on the east and the Baraur on the west, comprising the parganahs 
Bilheri, Nduakmatta, Kilpuri and a great part of Eudarpur. In 
the two first-named parganahs the irrigation is not carried on 
directly by the Department; there is plenty of water and the 
people are allowed to take whatever quantity they wish, provided 
they do not interfere with the natural drainage lines and thus 
create swamps. 

The Eastern Bahgul system of canals provides for the irrigation 
of the Kilpuri pargauah and the Maiua-Jhundi portion of Ndnak- 
matha, and is then carried on into the PilibMt and Bareilly dis¬ 
tricts. Next comes the Eichaha and Paha systems, with which 
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ihe control of the water by the Irrigation Department cease??. 
Continuing west, the Tarai runs with the Rainpnr State and the 
various streams are under the immediate control of the Superin¬ 
tendent, subject however to agreements wdth the Kawab of Rdmpur 
where they pass from the Tarai to the R&mpur State. Across the 
border the system of earthen dams, which forznerly obtained in the 
Tarai itself, still continues, and the portions of the parganabs run¬ 
ning along this border suffer greatly from fever. Every endeavour 
has been made to induce His Highness the Nawab to discontinue 
this, in every sense of the word, wasteful system of irrigation, but 
without avail. At a no very heavy expenditure, a proper system of 
canals with due regard to the features of the counfry might be 
introduced, resulting in a much larger supply of water and the 
improved health of the people. In the Kdshipur parganah an ad¬ 
mirable system of irrigation has been introduced by Mr. J. 0. 
Macdonald, which protects nearly the whole of this parganah pro¬ 
per from the effects of drought and assists many villages in the 
MoradAhad district as well. The Tarai is indebted to the unceasing 
efforts of this officer, spread over a period of 25 years, for the vast 
improvements effected in the irrigation of the country, as indeed 
also for improvements in every branch of the administration of this 
peculiar tract Where the land is owned by Government as land¬ 
lord, the rent and water rates are consolidated ; the ordinary reve¬ 
nue officials supervise the arrangements for irrigation as a part of 
their ordinary duties, and thus no separate establishments are neces¬ 
sary. In parganabs Kilpuri, Rudarpur and KAshipur, the water 
rates are as follows:— 


Class. ^ow. Lift. 

Es. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

I.—Gkarden and orchards per crop ...200 100 

II.—Sugarcane, tohaeco, opinm first watering (a) ... 0 8 0 (^») 0 4 0 

liL—^All cereals, ptilses, oilseeds, first watering (c) ... 0 4 0 (d) 0 2 0 

(a) Increasing 4 annas each subsequent watering, 

(t) and (c) Ditto 2 ditto ditto ditto. 

(d) Ditto I ditto ditto ditto. 


The principal roads in the district are(l} the road running due 


Coinmnmcations. 


east and west from the SArda river to the 
Bijnor boundary which connects all the 


parganabs and is in length about 90 miles ; this is a second class 


ujnuetaUed road, raised and bridged except over the larger rivers j; 
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(2) the Mor^dabad and Naini Tal line, which runs through the 
Bazpur parganah for a distance of 21 miles and is a second-class 
road; (3) the Bareilly and Naini Tal line 13 miles in this district; 
a first-class road, metalled and bridged throughout with a new 
girder bridge of 3 spans of 100 feet over the Kichaha river replacing 
the old masonry structure which was destroyed by the floods of 
1880 ; nearly parallel to this road runs the Bareilly and Kuittaon 
light railway, now open for traffic; there is one station in this dis¬ 
trict, at Kichaha; (4) the Moradabad and Eanikhet line, which 
leaving the Morfidabad and Naini Tal road at Darhiy^l passes 
through the Kashipur parganah and thence to the hill mart of 
Eamnagar ; it is a second-class road. There are numerous cross 
roads, of more or less importance, connected with the main lines 
above noted and the communications are ample for the convenience 
of the people. 

The climate of the Tarai diflPers from that of the plains country 
^ adjoining, chiefly in variations of tempera¬ 

ture between the day and night which are due 
to the nature of the soil, and are the proximate cause of the heavy 
sickness which attacks the inhabitants of the tract at the com¬ 
mencement of the hot and towards the end of the rainy seasons j 
the average rainfall is about 50 inches. It is noticeable that 
the type of fever prevalent at the commencement of the hot 
weather is ^ remittent,’ whilst that of the later months is ^inter¬ 
mittent.’ 

The wild animals found in the district are those common to 
Products. whole Sub-Himalayan tract, such as 

Aramala. elephants, tigers, leopards, hyaenas, sloth- 

bears and pigs. Deer abound, the jarau, swamp, spotted-deer, 
hdg-deer, nilgai and antelope; the four-horned deer is also 
sometimes met with. Of game birds the peacocks, florican, 
black-partridge and jungle-fowl are numerous. Of domesti¬ 
cated animals, the cow, bufialoes and ponies are bred in numbers, 
but generally of an inferior quality and they consequently do not 
fetch high prices. The climate of the tract affects animals as well as 
human beings, so that the cultivators have to provide themselves 
with a cheap and hardy class of cattle which is more suited to 
their means and to the climate* Fish of various descriptions are 
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plentiful and are mucli appreciated, as food, by the Tlifirtis and 
Blinksas, the so-called aborigines of the tract. Professional fisher-^ 
men of the Dhimar caste are not numerous and generally follow 
some other occupations in addition to fishing. Most classes eat 
fish| though it is not a favourite or coveted article of food with any 
large class except Tharus and Bhuksas. 

The mode of husbandry is ruder than in the lower plains coun¬ 
try; the soil, being naturally fertile, yields a 
Agi^tnra. satisfactory outturn with very inferior cul-* 

Mvafcion, and this fact, combined with low rents, is the chief attrac¬ 
tion to an immigrant. Formerly the Tarai was essentially a rice- 
producing country ; the late dry seasons, however, have encouraged 
rabi cultitation, or other kharif crops, than rice. The Tharus and 
Bhuksas still look to rice as their staple crop. There is still a large 
area of waste land, and no pressure of population on the land is felt^ 
Applicants for land, in the northern portion of the district, are increas- 
ing, but cultivation of the waste pasture lands, of which there are 
about 150 square miles, is discouraged. Owing to the increase of 
cultivation in the Bhdbar tract, large herds of hill cattle, which 
formerly grazed within its boundary, are now forced to come 
into the Tarai for grazing; numerous flocks of plains cattle have 
here also to find pasturage, so that a line at which cultivation must 
cease has had to be drawn. 

The following crops are grown in the district i —Rice, wheat 

Principal crops. barley, joar, bfijra, maize, gram, peas, 

mustard, linseed, sugarcane, cotton, to-’ 
bacco and melons. Ginger, red pepper, turmeric and hemp are 
also cultivated, but to no great extent. For the rice crop there 
are three times of sowing, which are known as the gdjcy bijhuwa and 
rasauta sowings. The first sowing commences in April or May, 
when the finer sorts only are sown, and the reaping takes place in 
September, with an average yield of about 640H». to the acre from 
40ib. of seed. The second or bijhuwa sowing commences in 
June, and the third or rasauta in July ; the outturn being respec¬ 
tively about 1,120 and 8801h. per acre* The species known as 
bdnematti and sonkharcka are only sown with the ramuta 

amd reaping goes on from the end of October until the end of 

.... , ^ 
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Owing to natural capabilities of the soil, the outturn is so satis¬ 
factory that manure is hardly ever thought 

llode of cnltiYation. r - n . -i u - a 

of: 111 fact the soil seidom requires it, A 
large holding for a peasant cultivator would here be considered fifty 
acres; a middle-sized one, twenty acres, and a small one, six acres* 
Taking the average stock of a peasant, he will possess two ploughs, 
employing four to six bullocks, and will cultivate, exclusive of two- 
crop land, twelve acres of hliarif or rain crops and four acres of rahi 
or cold-weather crops. The gross value of the produce, based on an 
average of five years in the last decade, is estimated as follows• 
Kharif crop, Rs. 163 ; rahi crop, Rs. 68 ; total Rs. 231, from which 
must be deducted the expenditure on seed, cattle, implements, and 
rent of Bs. 126, leaving a profit of Rs. 105 a year. The work of 
weeding, watering, catting and threshing the crops will he done by 
the family, the value of whose labour cannot be usefully estimated. 

The Tarai forests do not contain any valuable timber or any 
^ ^ worth preserving beyond the occasional 

patches of khair {Acacia catechu) and sim 
{Dalhergia sissoo) found in Bilheri and the islands of the 
The timber that is most common is haldu {Adina cordifolia) which 
though of fine appearance is useless as a building or cabinet wood* 
The sdl-ooyered patches, some of which run several miles into the 
plains are worthless as timber-producing reserves, the young trees, 
in comuion with all sal {Shorea robusta) grown in the plains, becom¬ 
ing rotten at the core before they arrive at maturity. The only 
exported is cut either immediately at the foot of the hills or 
inore generally on some small eminence- It was, doubtless, owing 
these considerations that the Tar^i forests were removed from 
the control of the Forest Department in 1865 and were placed under 
the Superintendent of the Tarai. A small tax is now levied qn the 
export of forest produce and the proceeds are appropriated to the 
general improvement of the district. The levying of these dues has 
been recognised fonnally and has been declared, at successive set-^ 
tlements, to be vested in Government. 

With the exception of bricks, all building materials have to - be 


Building materials* 


carted from the foot of the Kumaon hills, 
and are therefore expensive. Bricks, made 


in the district cost, for the nine-inch brick, Rs. 900 per lakh, and 
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for the small native brick Rs. 125. Both native kilns {pajdwas) and 
flame kilns are used. The limestone from quarries at the foot of 
the hiils is almost invariably used for lime; it yields a very strong 
and white lime which is peculiarly suited for fine plaster work and 
costs about 14 annas per 82ft, Kankar in any quantity is not 
procurable* For large works, or where there is exposure, sdl 
timber is used; its cost, at the forest dep6ts, is from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 2-12-0 per cubic foot, so that when worked up, including 
carriage, the rate comes to Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3-4-0 per cubic foot. 
Ilcddu is much used for unexposed work as light rafters and plank¬ 
ing, but does not answer for beams. 


The population of the Tardi, excluding K&shipur, which was 
not annexed until 1870, numbered 67,187 
Popalfltioii. 1854. In 1865 there were 91,^02 

inhabitants, of whom 51,993 were males and 39,809 were females, 
and distributed according to religion, 57,918 were Hindiis and 
33,884 were Musalmans, giving 125 inhabitants to the square mile. 
In 1872, there were 185,813, or nearly 202 to the square mile, and 
in 1881 there were 206,993, or 220*7 to the square mile, of whom 
113,315 were males and 93,678 were females. Distributed accord¬ 
ing to religion there were, in 1881, 131,966 Hindds f 59,395 
females) and 74,979 Musalmans (34,263 females) and 48 others 
being of those religions. Of the total males, 55,328 are re¬ 
corded as agriculturists. The increase in the population over the 
census of 1872 amounted to 10*4 per cent, notwithstanding the 
great death-rate from fever and bowel-complaints. Of the males, 
51,634 were unmarried, 52,424 were married and 9,257 were 
widowers. Of the females, 28,659 were unmarried, 49,424 were 
married and 15,595 were widows. The Musalmans are almost 
entirely Sunnis. There are 565 towns and villages, of which there 
are two having a population above 5,000.; two between 2,000 and 
3,000; 15 between 1,000 and 2,000; 87 between 500 and 1,000, 
24] between 200 and 500 and 218 under 200. 

The ordinary mud hut, generally common throughont Rohil- 
^ khand, is found in the greater portion of the 

district. It is built at a cost of about seven 
rupees, for the walls three rupees and for the grass roof four rupees* 

‘ Th&rus and Bhuksas, however, build their houses of mud and 
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Language and religion. 


titles, taking particular care in their construction, so that damp is 
much less felt in such structures. The whole construction is done 
by the owner and his family, the cost of whose labour cannot be 
accurately estimated. In the towns of Kashi pur and Jaspur alone 
are there brick-builthouses; the cost of construction depends entirely 
upon the means and taste of the owner. The average number of 
occupants to each house, among both urban and rural inhabitants, 
may be placed at four persons. 

There are no customs peculiar to the district itself; panchayats 
are resorted to by the Thdriis and Bhuksas 
and the lower classes generally, but even 
amongst such distrust in this method of settling disputes is daily 
gaining ground. The schools in the district are tahsili and halka- 
bandi or village schools, aided and indigen¬ 
ous. The arrangements are made by the 
local educational committee and are generally under the supervision 
of the Inspector and his Deputy. The language of the peasantry 
is Hindi, and although the Tfaariis have a 
patois and accent of their own, it is not 
sufficiently marked to be called a separate dialect, and people of 
other classes easily understand them. Musalmans are increasing 
in numbers in the district, and consequently the religion of Islam 
is on the increase, but there is no sign of any conversion to that 
creed from amongst Hindu castes. There is evidence at the present 
time of a religious movement amongst the Tharus. They appear 
dissatisfied with the teaching of the Brahmans and are seeking 
information regarding other creeds. The Christian religion is not 
acceptable chiefly because it seems to bring with it expenses they 
are unable to incur; the creed of Islam, as authorizing the killing 
of kine, is altogether unacceptable ; and were but a teacher of the 
tenets of Buddhism to appear, it is highly probable that the Th&riis 
would become converts to that form of religion. 

Daring the year 1883 the following offences against persons and 
property occurred :—dakaiti, 2 ; robberies, 
32 ; burglaries and thefts, 149. The value of 
property stolen amounted to Ks. 8,739, and of this sum Rs. 4,173 
were recovered. Of 327 cases cognizable by the police, 252 were 
enquired into, and in 105 cases conviction followed; and of 265 

89 


Police and crime. 
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persons that were tried, 190 were convicted, so that it may be safely- 
said crime is light in the TaraL Cattle-thieving, which formerly was 
the scourge of the district, is now very much on the decrease. The 
old gangs of Ahirs, Qujars, Mew^tis and Easais have been broken 
up, and though raids from the B^mpur State do occur at times, they 
are not conducted with the same amount of skill. The facilities 
for eluding pursuit still remain : the border of the Native State is so 
soon crossed, that the chances are greatly in favour of the thieves 
as ag^sst the pciice ; the work of the latter, therefore, cannot com¬ 
pare favourably with that shown by other districts not similarly 
situated. 

Malarious fever is the only endemic disease prevalent in the 
Medical aspects of the district. The natural dampness of the soil, 
combined with great variations of tempera¬ 
ture between the day and night, is the apparent cause of this 
form of disease. During the rains malaria does not, as a rule, 
appear to be active, but at the commencement of the hot weather 
and after the rains have ceased well on into the colder months, it 
occurs in its most virulent forms. During the year 1883, 10,005 
deaths were registered— 

jPeuer. SmaiUpar, Bowel complaints. Cholera, Other causes, 

8,614 4H 788 8 186 

toakiog average mortality of 45 per mille. There were 5,183 
‘vaeokte«peratioBs dnring that year, of which 4,339 were successful, 
254 unkaowB and 590 unaueeessfuL There is only one dispensary 
in the district, though at each tabsil medicines are distributed by 
compounders, and in the eastern parganahs much relief is afforded 
by the Bihdri dispensary in the Bareilly district. At the K4shi- 
pur dispensary, which is under an assistant surgeon, 7,918 patients 
were treated during the same year, at a cost of Es. 2,270 defrayed 
from local funds. Cattle epidemics are frequent and iu some years, 

Pfitiln rli-inniir ’ owing to the large herds which resort to 

the Tarai for grazing, the deaths are very 
numerous. The most common disease is known as c/ura, a kind 
of dysentery for which there is no certain remedy. It generally 
commences when the rains cease and continues until January. 
Boot-and-mouth disease also at times attacks the cattle. The epi- 
^mies are to be attributed to the climate and want of care in 
‘■ITOiectiBg their stock on the part of both cultivators and graziers. 
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The total land reTenne as it stood in 1883 was Rs. 1,66,801. 

, , The incidence on total area was Rs. 0-4-5, on 

Fiscal mstorj. , -r. ^ i t i 

cultivatea area Rs. 0-14-1, and on the cnltur- 
ahle area Rs. 0-7-2. Save in the parganabs of Kashipnr, Nanak- 
xnatta and Mainajhundi, the proprietary right is held by Govem- 
nient alone. Parganah Kdshipur has been settled for some years : 
Nanakniatta and Mainajhundi are under settlement at the present 
time, hut the proceedings are not sufficiently advanced to admit of 
reliable data being given. The general history of the tract has 
already been given, and here it is only necessary to describe more 
fully the Kashipiir parganah, which was annexed to the Tardi in 
lb70. 


Kashipur, a parganah of the Tarai district, is bounded on the 
north, by the Kumaon Bhabar and Bijnor district; on the south 
by the Moradabad district and the Rampur State ; on the east by* 
parganah Bazpur of the Tarai district and the Rampur State, and 
on the west by the Bijnor district. Irregular in form, it affords 
very diverse pliysical features. The slope from the Kumaon-Bha- 
bar in a south-easterly direction is marked, falling about six feet 
in a mile. The general appearance presents a succession of gentle 
dips and rises so widely spread as often to be scarcety perceptible 
to the observer except from the varying crops which meet the eye, 
rice in the dips, and cereals, sugarcane and cotton on the higher 
and drier plateaus. 

The Kosi and Dhela are the principal streams, the former on 
the east the latter in the centre. Each 
imparts a special character to the sur¬ 
rounding country. On the extreme west are the Phika and 
Peli, smaller streams, but still of sufficient magnitude to dis¬ 
tinctly influence the country through which they flow. The 
number of minor streams is legion; the chief, however, are the 
Bahilla between the Kosi and the Dhela; the Tumaria, Dandi, and 
Lapkana intersecting the country between the Dhela and Jaspun 
With the exceptions of the Phika and Peli these streams are all per¬ 
ennial. There are no metalled roads in the parganah; the means 


for locomotion however are sufficient. All 
Commumcations. roads radiate from Kashipur town. One 


runs west to Jaspur, where it bifurcates, one branch going by a 
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north-easterly rente to the hill mart at Bamnagar, the other mah-^ 
ing for Bijnor, through the Afzalgarh parganah. Another proceeds 
to Thfikurdwara; a third, north and south, going to Eamnagar and 
Moradabad respeotively ; a fourth due east to B^zpur; and a fifth 
south-east to E&mpnr. These roads are passable for carts nearly 
all the year round, thongh during heavy rains and floods, traffic is 
for a short time suspended- 

Tkere is no well-irrigation in the parganah, and on the Jaspnr 
side there is virtually no irrigation except 
rn one or two villages, where it is obtained 
by damming trp the Lapkana stream. The available irrigation is 
confined to the Kashipur side, east of the Tumaria. Formerly, as 
in the rest of the Tarai, water was obtained from the various streams 
by means of earthen dams, and the result was extensive swamps 
which intensified the malarial nature of the country. This has 
happily now been put a stop to almost entirely under the manage¬ 
ment of the present Superintendent of the Tarfii. Most of the 
dams have been removed, and by a system of masonry head-works 
and fails, with proper levels, the streams are now running in their 
old beds and doing their proper drainage duties. The canals con¬ 
structed are entirely self-supporting and have paid their own way 
from the day they were commenced, leaving a large sum for more 
extended lines. On the E&hipur side of the parganah, hardly any 
portion now remains unprotected from the effects of drought. 

The average rainfall for a series of years is shown to be from 
35 to 40 inches. The extreme southerly 

CEmate. 

portion of the parganah is fairly healthy, 
the norii-easlem corner is the most pestilential. Here the evil 
effects of the old irrigation system are still evident, though matters 
in this respect are rapidly mending, and the* natural features of 
the country too are against a salubrious climate: the land lies low, 
the soil is a stiff clay, and during the rainy season becomes water¬ 
logged. 

There are only two towns in the parganah, Kashipur and Jaspnr, 


Population. 

and 7,055. 


in these markets are held twice a week,, they 
hare respectively a population of 14,667 
By the last census of 1881 the population of the entire 


parganah was 74,973, (40,347 males and 34,626 females), being 
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an increase of 3,194 since the previous census of 1872. The total 
area of the parganah is 187 square miles, so that the incidence of 
population is about 400 to the square mile. Of the entire popula¬ 
tions 49,263 were Hindus and 25,710 Mnssalmans. 

The prevailing tenure is ^amindari, viz,, undivided ownership. 

There are 167 zamindari villages, 14 perfect 

76XltLT6S. 

pattidaris and 12 imperfect. The latter are 
chiefly those of Chanhans, Ahirs and Jats, who invariably sub-divide 
wherever they own ancestral property and have a numerous family. 
There are 128 resumed mudfi plots, 69 subordinate properties and 28 
revenue-free plots. No entire muafi village is to be met with. Of 
the 250 mahals or estates in the parganah Hindus own 192, 
Musalmans 48, and the Government 10. 

The distributions of these properties am ongs t the various branches 
of the Hindu and Masalman communities is thus shown i — 


Caste or class. 

K’o. of pro* 
prietors. 

sro._^of 

mah^. 

Area in acre^« 


Thdknr 

110 

37 

22,336 


Chaah^n 

346 

35 

14,829 


Brahman 

63 

17 

13,776 


Baniya 

58 

18 

6,503 

Hindis ... •{ 

Ut 

76 

32 

6,060 


Ahfr 

66 

13 

4,866 


Khatri ... 

14 

5 

1,489 


K%ath 

5 

3 

663 


Others 

276 

30 

13,639 


Total ... 

1,014 

190 


f 

Shaikh 

84 

22 

9,617 

1 

Pathan 

50 

16 

5,693 

MnealmSns 

Sajyid 

3 

3 

1,898 

1 

Eaia 

10 

2 

808 

1 

Others 

80 

7 

2,632 


Total ... 

227 

50 



Government and other 

13 

10 



co-sharers. 





Gband Total ... 

1,254 

250 

120,733 


Fiscal history. 


This parganah is singularly sensitive to variations of seasons 
and the climate is varying and not uniform 
even throughout the parganah. Each year 
brings a greater or less visitation of fever. Exceptional seasons, by 
the climatic changes induced and the altered amount and quality 
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of food, affect tbe people injuriously* With these drawbacks tI?o 
peasantry are not so flourishing as could be wished, but the special 
care which is now given to removing causes of unhealthiness must 
in time improve their condition. Up to the year 1844, KSshipur 
and Jaspur were separate revenue divisions with distinct settlements, 
and formed parts of the Moradabad district. On the 1st May, 1844, 
the revenue divisions of the Moradabad district were re-arranged; 
Bazpnr, Kashipur and Jaspur along with sundry villages from 
Tfaakurdwara, Sarkara, Moradabad and Afzalgarh were constituted 
into one parganah under the name of Kasbipur. Shortly before 
the mutiny, B^izpur was transferred to the Tar^i, then in the 
Kumaun Division. In 1860, a number of other villages were trans¬ 
ferred to the Tarai and in the same year the tahsils of E^shipur and 
Thakurdwdra were amalgamated, the headquarters being fixed at 
Thakurdwara. In October, 1870, the entire parganah of Kasbipur 
proper was transferred to the Tarai and the Tarai district as then 
constituted became a district of the Kumaun Division. 

Mr. D. M. Smeaton, who conducted the recent settlement of 
parganah Eashipur, sketches the fiscal history of the two tracts, 
Kfehipur and Jaspur, as if they had been all along, as they now- 
are, parts of the same parganah, because the previous settlements, 
though distinct, were made at the same time, for the same periods 
and under exactly similar circumstances. Mr. Smeaton in his rent- 
rate report gives the following account of the previous settlements. 

Prior to Mr. Money’s settlement under Regulation IX of 1833 
there had been eight assessments of the revenue, which may be thus 
enumerated:— 

(1) The first triennial ... ... 1210 to 1212 faslh 

(2) Second ditto ' ... ... ... 1213 to 1215 „ 

(3) The qiiartennial ... ... ... 1216 to 1219 ,, 

(4) The qninqnennaal ... ... ... 1220 to 1224 „ 

(5) Fonr periods of paiHaal extension and alteration np to... 1244 „ 

These were, however, merely summary assessments of revenue 
and were made upon no recognized principle. Mr. Money when 
making his settlement determined to have revenue rates only, and 
he fixed the revenue on the whole parganah at Es. 1,02,367, the 
®ddence being on the cultivated area Es. 2 per acre, which made 
incidence of his estimated rental approxiniately Es> 3-6-0 an 
^Duriiig the period from 1245 to 1283 fasli, 1838—1876, 
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^ight mahals, parts of four villages, were sold for arrears of revenue 
and purchased by Goveniment, certain other villages being held 
under direct manageuient. During the currency of the last settle¬ 
ment the price fetched for land is thus shown :— 

Es. a» p. 

In 1839—Private sale ... ... ... 2 4 11 per acre. 

Mortgage ... ... ... 0 12 10 „ 

Anction ... ... 0 3 2 „ 

In 1875—Private sale ... ... ... 9 2 0 „ 

Mortgage ... ... ... 8 14 4 „ 

Auction ... ... ... 8 1 0 ,, 

Land may be said to have quadrupled in value since 1839, 
and this shows that the country has made subtantial progress. ‘ The 
new settlement made by Mr. Smeaton runs from 1879 and has 
recently been finally sanctioned by the Government of India for a 
period of 25 years. The revenue fixed is Rs. 1,05,388. 

The increase of cultivation is about 12 per cent, as compared 
with the area under cultivation at the time of the last settlement. 
The present and former state is shown in the following table . 


Settle- ' 
meat. 

ca 

! o 

.a 

dl 

Revenue-free. 

§ 

tl 

c3 


Total, 

1 Cult arable \ 
I 1 

Cultivated, 

! 

1 

§ 

New fal¬ 
low. 

Irrigated. 

h 

- 

.S'! 

a 

P 

Present... 

Former... 

1 

120732-99 
1106993-00 







The distribution of the various kinds of crops is thus shown 
for the present settlement;— 


Kliarff. 

Area in 
acres. 

Eabi. 

Area In 
acres. 

Double crops. 

Area in 
acres. 

Bice 

Sugarcane 

Cotton 

Mung, mSsli 

Other lands 

18,156 

3,526 

2,434 

2,129 

3,949 

Wheat 

Gram 

Baxley 

Other kinds, 


Rice, wheat and 
barley. 

Vegetables, &e.. 

2,723 

8,523 

Total •«. 1 

30,194 

Total 

16,214 

Total f* 

11,245 
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From 1841 to 1876 the rise in prices of grain amounted to 
nearly 60 per cent, as will be seen by the following table 

Wheat, Oram. SaHey. Bice, Moth, hdjri, Mdng, mdsh, 
1841 ... 38 3Si 484 53 86 30 

1876 ... 19 aii 314 281 22i 194 

In a conntry where grain rents prevail the profits to land-hold¬ 
ers have naturally been greater than to the cultivator. 

The population of the parganah is about 34 per cent, greater 
that it was in 1848. In 1848, 5,5596; 1852/ 84,999; 1865, 73,919; 
1872, 71,412; 1881, 74,979. 


The following table shows the way in which, at the present 
time, the lands are held by the agricultural community, including 
proprietors who cultivate and simple tenants of all classes:— 




Humber 

Area in 
acres. 

Money-Laying area* 

Sort of bolder. 


of 

persons. 

Area. 

Bent. 





acres. 

BtS. 

Sfr-liolders ... 


437 

4,460-81 

1 ’ 

80-75 

213 

Cultivating proprietors 


134 


11-20 

35 

Padhans (bead tenants) .«• 


117 

1,145-00 

373-66 

977 

Occupancy tenants .«» 


7,519 

30,075-70 

5,189-12 

17,972 

Tenants-at-will... ... 

1 

6,454 

21,176-28 

2,230-31 

8,551 

Holders of service lands ... 

... ' 

285 

195-95 

... 

- 

Total ... 

i 

13,946 

57,653-20 

7,885-04 

27,748 


The home-farm area is comparatively small; occupancy tenants 
hold more than half the entire cultivation, while tenants-at-will are 
in possession of nearly 40 per cent. The money-paying area is 
not much more than one-eighth of the whole, and the total money 
rental falls at about Es. 3-8-0 per acre, or nearly 9 annas per village 
bigha. The crop rates, which are current upon the grain-paying 
area, vary between one-half and one-eighth; but the chief rates are 
one-third (tih^ra), two-fifths (pachkfiri or pachdda), and one-fourth 
(chanh&ra). The occupancy tenant and the tenant at-will hold, on 
average, nearly the same area, viz.^ about four acres. 

^ Tliis census was very faulty and cannot be relied on. 
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TifchEii, a sub-division of parganah Barabmandal, was divided 
into two pattis at the recent settlement, the Malla and Talla. The 
statistics of both may be shown thus:—- 


Tikhun. 

Assessable area in hisig . 

Assessment in 
rupees. 

Incidence per 

ACRE ON 1 

Popula¬ 

tion. 


Cultivated . 

c5 

1 

6 

rH 

OO 

rW 

§ 

OO 

tH 

eo 

00 

l-J j 

1 

1 

o 

a 1 

i i 

1 

1 

■*3 

6 

1 

§ 

\ 

Irri¬ 

gated. 

Dry. 

Malla... 

Talla 

i 

2,976 

3,357 

27 

40, 

1 

2,212 

2,640 

737 
j 66S 

626 

897 

1,278 

1,287 

1,564. 

|1,480 

2,652 

|2,995 

a. p. Us. a. p.| 

14 3 1 2 lli 
14 3 1 1 10 

2,021 

j2,746: 

1,850 

2,43^ 


Tikhun stretches from Bhainskhet to 'Siyahi Devi- In olden 
times, it formed the estate of a Khasiya Kaja who bad his fort in 
Tikhdnkot, but he with the others fell under the Chands in the six¬ 
teenth century. The patwari of the Malla patti resides in Bhains¬ 
khet and of the Talla Patti in Dhamns- 

Tihri, in patti and parganah Bangarh of Tihri Native Garfa- 
wal, is situated on the left bank of the Bhagirathi in latitude 30®- 
22^-54'' and longitude at an elevation of 2,278 feet 

above the level of the sea. The Bhilang joins the Bhagirathi a 
little above the town on the left side. In 1808 it was a small 
village, and until 1815, when Raja Sudarsan Sah took up his resi¬ 
dence here, it was little better. In 1819 the only remarkable 
building was the Raja’s residence, subseijuently exchanged for a 
more extensive one, but still having no pretensions to architec¬ 
tural merit. The new town is built on a tolerably flat piece of 
ground formed by a bend in the Bhilang river just before it joins 
the Bhagirathi; near here both rivers for a short distance run 
almost parallel with each other. The population now amounts to 
about 2,000 souls. The Bhdgirathi is crossed by an iron suspension 
bridge erected here in 1858 at the Ra]4's expense on the Mussoorie 
road and there is a small bungalow for travellers. It is a very 
hot place, devoid of trees and surrounded by bare high hills. A 
broad road has been constructed up the Bhagirathi valley and 
hence by Mussooree to the Dun. The Bhilang contains a kind of 
trout which is snared in great numbers, 

90 
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Tons (Northern) or Tauiis, a river of Tihri which rises to the 
north of the Jamnotri peaks and but a few miles from the source 
of the Jumna flowing from the southern base of the same mountains 
in latitude and longitude 78‘'-40'". The source of the Tons 

appears to have been first ascertained in October, 1819, when it 
was visited by Herbert, who found the stream to issue, thirty-ono 
feet wide and knee-deep, from a snow-bed 12,784 feet above ihe sea 
and extending as far as the eye could reach. The course of tho 
river is generally westerly for thirty miles, to the confluence of the 
5upin, on the right side, in latitude longitude 78°-10', and 

at an elevation of 5,300 feet. The declivity of the channel in that 
distance must be above 250 feet per mile; so that the stream is 
almost a cascade* It is from its source to this confluence with the 
Kiipin called the Supin; but downwards the united stream is called 
the Tons. The Siipin is the larger of the confluents, though the 
Eiipin is described by Jacquemont as deep, nearly fifty feet wide, 
furiously rapid, and rushing along with a tremendous roaring. 
The Tons is about 120 feet wide and holds a south-westerly course 
of about nineteen miles to the confluence of the P^bar, on the right 
bank, in latitude 30°-56', longitude 77®-54' : the P4bar is a large 
stream, though somewhat inferior in size to the Tons. Prom the 
confluence, the united stream, still called the Tons, leaves Garhw&l 
and takes a generally southerly direction, forming for the rest of 
its course the line of division between the British parganah of 
Janns4r and the Hill States of Jubbal and Nahan. Thirteen 
miles below the confluence of the P^bar, the Tons receives the 
Shalwi, a considerable stream, which flows into it on the right 
bank, in latitude 30°-48'', longitude 77°-49'. It thence flows about 
forty miles, in a course generally southerly, but very tortuous, 
through a succession of rugged ravines of limestone, to its junction 
with the Jumna, in latitude 30^-30', longitude 77^-53, and at an 
elevation of 1,68G feet above the sea. As its total course is about 
100 miles, it has the enormous fall of above 110 feet in a mile. 
Though below the junction the united stream bears the name 
of the Jumna, the volume of the Tons is much the greater, as, 
•when surveyed by Hodgson and Herbert, it discharged 2,827 cubic 
feet in a second of time, while the amount discharged by the other 
river was only 1,045 {Thornton), 
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TJchakotj a patii of psrganah Dhaniyakot in KumaoDj is bounJ- 
ed on the north by the Kosi river separating it from Chauthan and 
Kosyan Malla; on the west by Kosyan Talk; on the east by Simal- 
kha and on the south by Kota Malla and Talk. The portions near 
the Kosi are inhabited. The assessable area comprises l,57i l/isis^ 
of which 280 are culturable and 1,293 are cultivated (516 irrigated). 
The assessment in 1815 amounted to Rs. 1,022; in 1820'to 
Es. 1,380 ; in 1843 to Es. 1,530 and is now Rs. 2,279, which falls at 
Es. 1-7-2 per acre on the total area and Rs. 1-12-2 per acre on the 
cultivation. The population at the time of settlement numbered 2,280 
souls, of whom 1,145 were males. The patwdri resides in Malla^ 
gaon, where there is a school. 

Uchyur, a patti of parganah Barahmandal in Kamaon, lies to 
the east of Almora between tbe Sawdl and Kumniya streams. 
Uchyur in 1865 contained 3,161 MstSy of which SOSAvere culturable 
and 2,352 were cultivated {63 irrigated). The land-tax in 1815 
yielded Rs. 508 ; in 1820, Rs. 746 : in 1843, Rs. 944 and was fixed 
at Rs. 2,420 at the recent settlement, which falls at Rs. 0-12-3 per 
acre on the total area assessed to land-revenue and at Es. 1-0-6 per‘ 
acre on the then existing cultivation- The population numbered 
4,542 souls, of whom 2,181 were females. The patwari resides in 
Nisune and there is a school in Dhaur. 

Xldepur Malla, a patti of parganah Ganga Salan of British 
GarhwiU, consists of a long and narrow strip of land lying along the 
left bank of the Hiunwal river. The patwari of Dhangu Talk 
resident in Dhansi collects tbe land-revenue. The southern portion 
of the patti is drained by the upper waters of the EawSsan Nadi 
flowing towards the plains, while the Hiunwal drains the northern 
portions and flows north-west into the Ganges. With the exception 
of the flats along the river the cultivated land is on steep slopes. 
The soil is rich and the rock (slate) decomposes rapidly, giving good 
soil on the steepest slopes. All three divisions of Udepur have 
improved much of late years. 

Udepur BichMa, a patti of parganah Ganga Sakn, is bounded 
on the west apd north by the Talk sub-division ; on the east by 
the Malla portion, and on the south by Ajmer, Bijnor, and Ohandi. 
There is a school at Thanur. The southern portion consists of a 
mass of ravines and low hills whence flow the Mitti and Luni 
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torrents and the Eawasan, Mali and Malln streams.. The present 
patti was separated from Udepnr in 1864 and its statistics are given 
in XJdepnr Malla. At the settlement in that year it was assessed 
at Es. 2,247 from all sources with a population of 4,549 souls. 
There is a patwSri resident in Ranchula who collects the land-reve¬ 
nue. The principal cultivation lies in the heads of the Malin and 
Eawasan valleys which resemble the beds of dried-up lakes. The 
lower parts of these valleys are mere rocky gorges of sandstone 
now included in the protected sal tract under the Forest Department. 
The principal peaks are Mabigarh on the borders of Ajmer, 5,654 
feet I Jaspalgarhnear Baling on the left bank of the Rawasau Nadi, 
3,650 feet, and a peak on the same bank opposite Amola, 4,108 feet. 
The Sidhwala peaks at the extreme south-east in whose ravines the 
Teli Sot takes its rise, consists of three peaks, the principal being 
3,464 feet and those on the left and right 2,719 and 2,775 
respectively. 

Udepur Talla, a patti of parganah Ganga Salan, is bounded 
on the north and west by tbe Ganges and on the south and east 
by the Bichhia and Malla pattis of Udepnr and Dhangn Talla, 
There are schools at Dharkot and Atta. The patwari lives iu 
Khera, This patti was not separated until 1864, when it was 
assessed at Es. 2441 from all sources and had a population of 5,297 
sonls. The T41 Bheng and Bidasani streams carry the drainage of 
the southern portions of the patti into the Ganges. To the west it 
is traversed by the Hardwar and Srinagar road. The valley of the 
Tal is comparatively flat, but the left bank of the Hiunwal rather 
steep with some flats, and the rest contains some unhealthy sites. 

Unta-Bhura, or Uta-Dhura, a pass into Biindes from Patti 
Malla Juhar of parganah Juhar in Kumaon, lies to the north-east 
of Milam in latitude 30*^-35'-0'^ and longitude 80'’-12'-20", with 
an elevation of 17,800 feet above the level of the sea, 156 miles 
north of Almora. It lies over a ridge which is to the north of the 
main chain of the Himalaya and at right angles west from the 
dividing range between Eumaon and Tibet. Though inferior ira 
height to the main range, it is elevated enough to necessitate a con¬ 
siderable ascent from the deep gorges of Kumaon. The crest of 

ridge forms the boundary between Patti Malla Painkhanda of 
^nd Patti Malla Juh^r of Kumaon, and also the water-' 
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parting between the streams flowing westward by the Alaksanda 
into the Ganges and those flowing eastwards into the Kali, as the 
Sarda or Ghigra is called in the upper portion of its course. Weller 
made the height of the pass from boiling-water 18,540, but he adds, 
this must be greatlv in excess* The Great Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey makes the pass 17,590 feet, the Bamlas peak to the west 17,880 
feet and that to the east of the pass, 18,250 feet. 

There are five small ridges of stone on the crest which look like pillars from 
below, and it is believed that any one who sleeps near them dies. A bitter, piercing 
wind blows here with such violence, especially during the rains, as to cause fatal 
accidents. Weller writes;—“The sonth-face and crest of the pass consists 
of a black soil, apparently the detritus of a black slate which latter is visible 
here and there below the soil. I was much disappointed with the view from 
the crest of the pass. The view southwards is very limited, Kanda Devi not 
visible 5 to the north-east and north a few hills are visible j to the north-west is a 
sea of hills moderately covered with snow (enrl of May) and hardly any of them 
appearing of great elevation. To the north-east are three bare bills, the first called 
Genti with behind it bat not visible two other hills which have to be passed on 
the direct route to Ghirchnn,” North is the Balchha ridge into Tibet and east the 
conical peak above the Girthi raine.^ Dor the march hence to Balchha see the 
account of that pass. At the end of May (1841) Batten found the pass closed by 
heavy snow and encountered imminent danger in attempting to cross it. Webber 
found it completely closed with snow in the beginning of summer. Garden men¬ 
tions an encamping-ground on the bank of a stream at the northern dakhna or foo t 
of the pass where a few stunted bushes form the only fuel supply. He adds that 
the snow lies on the pass for eleven months in the year. 

The journey from the hamlet of Bhui on the Gori to the pass is described by 
Manson, who crossed it in September.^ fie started from Bbui on the left bank of 
the Gori in patti Gorlphat on th e first and passed up the Ralam torrent. Some 
six miles up it receives an affluent from the east-north-east and a little higher 
up was crossed by a snow-bridge close to the SSba-udiyar or great cave. Thence 
along the bed of the river to within two miles of B4Iam, which is 17 miles from 
Bhui and is colonised by Ddrma Bhotiyas. There is a bad cross-path from Eilam 
to Sipu in Darma by the Hardol or Lipn-ke-than pass at all times difflcult and 
dangerous. Drom the encamping-ground the track leads by a steep ascent to the 
top of the Birchigang pass, on which the rocks are composed of grey-wacfce, clay 
slate, talc-slate, and near the pass a few blocks of quartz. During the ascent 
vegetation gradually decreased and towards the summit entirely disappeared and 
nothing hut broken fragments of clay and talc-slate and quartz remained. The 
pass must be about 15,000 feet, the Eaiam peak to the south rising to 16,290 feet. 
The descent to the bed of the Gori occupies a weary two hours and a half and a 
torrent is crossed by a sangu at Snmdu before reaching Tola (10,780 feet), a village of 
over 300 inhabitants, temperature of water 46®; air 51 ; wet bulb, 48°. D warf birch 

1 For Weller^s journey from the Dta-dbura to the Balchha pass, see Bhotita 
Hah^Tls. ^ J. A. S. Ben, XI, 1157 : this route is chosen when that along the 

right bank of the God is closed by accideat or by inclement weather. 
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and rhododendron are the characteristic trees, and about Tala there is some level 
ground and cultivation, na-jau being ripe. Hence to Burphu, five miles, the track 
is partly level along the sides of the mountain with numerous slips, and in some 
parts precipitous and dangerous. The rocks are less slaty and continue metalli¬ 
ferous, Burphu is situate in an open part of the valley with numerous fields 
around andis divided into two hamlets containing together 484 inhabitants. A fair¬ 
sized torrent is crossed by a spar-bridge and its waters are utilized for corn*milIs. 
Here the track crosses the Gori by a spar-bridge and about two miles on the 
Tillage of M^pa (S5 inhabitants) is reached, the rocks being grey wacke and clay 
slate with masses of qnartz, and towards Pachhu the rock became a reddish-brown 
clay on the weather surface, but grey in the fracture. Pachhu {q, vS) is situate on 
the left bank of a small stream proceeding from a glacier on the eastern slope of 
Nanda Devi about three miles from Milam and possesses one of the best views of 
Kanda Devi to be had# 

The Gnnka is crossed by a spar-bridge opposite Milam, whence the road 
ascends by the left bank, passable, but in some places very bad : no grass, nothing 
but loose earth and stones; clay slate and grey silicious sandstone in masses and 
fragments j the general appearance of the mountains extremely barren, precipitous 
and shattered* The river in several places on either side is bounded by masses 
of earth and stone, the debris of the hills above which rise in numerous places 
into sharp peaks. Lying in the bed and along the sides of the river are large 
masses of congiomerate. During a thaw or a fall of snow or rain, the descent 
of stones is almost continuous, rendering the Gunka glen at that time very dan¬ 
gerous. Some of the stones are suspended on the top of the ravine precipices on 
little pointed peaks and their appearance on an avalanche day is not re-assuring to 
the traveller below. The encamping-grounds on the road between Milam and 
Dung-udiyar are Jimgang, Samgang (12,030 feet), Sullong Talla (12,910) and 
Dung (13,720 feet). Hence the track runs north-west to the foot of the Unta- 
dhlira pass at Jim, crossing the river over a bridge of stones which are piled on 
nearly a natural bridge of rocks; then in about half a mile to the huge Bamlds 
glacier. Crossing this found the Uta stream entering the glacier by au opening 
similar to that at its exit. The track continned along the base of the mountain 
to the north-west for a mile and a half with very little ascent, then turned north 
and commenced rather a steep ascent over a mass of white silicious rock, the 
debris of the mountain above. On reaching the summit came to another rather 
level piece of ground, but covered with fragments of a darker rock and a blacker 
soil. Then another ascent over the same kind of rock and soil and on reaching 
the top came in sight of the pass. A little further on crossed two snow-beds; 
the first two to three hundred yards wide, the second sixty to seventy yards 
wide. After crossing these the last ascent to the pass appears. Long before this 
all signs of vegetation had disappeared, and here the mountain was covered 
with small fragments of rock, clay-slate, &c. The strata of the heights to the 
right and left of the ascent were very much contorted in all directions. Manson 
was one hour and twenty-five minutes in accomplishing this last ascent, which 
he afterwards descended in twenty-five minutes. The summit of the pass is 
very rounded, and in some places the, strata of clay-slate crops in nearly a 
ver^cal position, but dipping a little to the west-south-west many, indeed 
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almost all tlie fragments of rock up to the ascent, were very much intersected 
with yeius of felspar. To the westward were seen some very lofty snowy peaks, 
but clouds concealed the view and to the north the Balchha (?. v.) range formed 
the horizon. ' 

XJrgam, a patti of parganah Nagpur iu British Garhw&I, is 
bounded on the north and east by Painkhanda Malta and on the 
west and south by Malla Nagpur. It comprises the valley of the 
Urgam river, which joins the Alaknanda on the right bank near 
Salna, where there is a bridge. The name is derived from the 
XJragas, a sub-division of the Nagas, whose rule is commemorated 
in the name of the parganah N%pur. This patti was separated 
from Nagpur Malla iu 1864. The patwari of Malla Painkhanda 
collects the land-revenue of this patti also. 

Vishnuganga, a torrent which joins the Dhauli at Vishnupra- 
yag, has two principal sources; of these the chief is the Sdraswati, 
which rises nearly from the crest of the Mdna pass in the glaciers 
of the ridge which forms the boundary with Tibet. After a course 
of about twenty miles it is joined by the Vishnuganga, a stream of 
nearly equal size which rises in an immense glacier to the north¬ 
east of the great peak of Badrindih in latitude 31®-4'-0" and longi¬ 
tude 79 The Vishnuganga being the more sacred of the 

two gives its name to the united stream and is itself made up of 
three tributaries fed by three separate glaciers ; the Sdtpati to the 
south-west, the Pdbigar to the west and the Supau or principal 
glacier to the north-west. The last comes down from a range 
called Pankwaddru constituted as shown by the boulders and 
dfebris borne along by the glacier of normal gray granite. After 
a coarse of some forty-three miles the Vishnuganga joins the west¬ 
ern Dhauli at Bishnuprayag and the united stream is thereafter 
known as the Alaknanda. Nothing can surpass the desolation of 
the Saraswati valley from a few miles above Mana to the pass. 
A little below Badrindth, at about 10,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, an elevation at which elsewhere we find the forest in its 
greatest magnificence, all arboreal vegetation ceases, and after we 
pass, in the valley of the Saraswati, a few miles further to the 
north of the lower limit of the belt of perpetual snow hardly a shrub 
or a blade of grass is to be seen. It is evident that nearly the 
whole of this valley was once filled with glaciers, and we now see 
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almost everywhere the remains of the ancient moraines in the 
accumnlaiions of fragments of rock and debris which cover the 
bottom and the sides of the valley. It would be difficult to dis¬ 
cover clearer evidence in any part of these mountains than this 
valley aiBEbrds of the indisputable fact that an immense diminu¬ 
tion has taken place in the snow and glaciers of the Himalaya. 
The Bhotiyas declare that the process is still going on before 
their eyes^ the whole of the glaciers which come down from 
the lateral ravines into the valley of the Saraswati have receded 
far back from the points which they reached within the memory 
of man, and that parts of the road which were formerly almost im¬ 
passable from accumulations of snow are now always open and 
easy during the summer months.^ One of the more remarkable 
boulders forms a natural bridge over the Saraswati just a little above 
its junction with the Vishnuganga: see MAna : Bhotiya mahAls. 

Vishnuprayag, or Bishnpray4g, a halting-place on the road 
from Srinagar to Badrin^th, is situate ou the Vishnuganga river in 
parganah Painkhanda of Garhw41. There is a temple here built 
on a tongue of rock between the Bhauli and the Vishnuganga rivers, 

mile from Joshimath on the Mana road. Vishnuprayig is one 
of the five sacred junctions and forms a station on the pilgrim 
route. The scenery around is wild and nigged in the extreme, 
the mountains are bare and rocky and at the junction the Dhauli 
from its superior volume carries its stream unmixed for a consi¬ 
derable distance. There is a flight of steps cut in the rock to 
enable pilgrims to bathe in the Vishnuganga as the river is very 
deep and swift; bathers are obliged to hold on to iron chains and 
bars when bathing to prevent themselves being washed away;‘ but 
even with this precaution a number of persons are yearly drowned 
at this spot. There used to be a wooden bridge over the Dhauli 
just above the junction, but the huge rock on the left bank on which 
a pier rested was washed into the river and there is now a rope 
bridge Badrinath is 16 miles distant from this place. 

Waldiya Malla, a patti of parganah Shor in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by Seti Talla; on the west by the Bam- 
ganga (eastern); on the south by patti Eawal, and on the east by 

* This is the fact, notwithstanding Traill’s statement to the contraiy in A3. Ees* 
3ZVII. S. 
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WalcKya Bichla. Ifc consists for the most part of precipitous hilis 
with little cultivation* The statistics are given under ^e Talla 
Dfingara and Bastl The Patti* The patwSri lives in Bans* 

Waldiya Bichhla, a small patti of parganah Shor in Kumaun 
formed at the recent settlement from Patti Waldiya, is bounded 
on the north by Seti Talk; on the south by Waldiya Talla ; on the 
west by Waldiya Malla and on the east by Seti Malla. The 
statistics are given tinder the Talk Patti. The patw^ri lives in 
Bajethi. 

Waldiya Talla, a small patti of parganah Shor in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by paitis Waldiya Bichla and Mahar j 
on the west by Bawal J on the east by Saun and on the south by 
GAmdes. A portion of the Pithoragarh and Lohughat, road 
passes through village Bhatyura of this patti close to the Shor 
valley, but the greater part of it lies to the east of Thfikil (8,161 
feet), where a peak near Badbe rises to 7,039 feet and Bhamdona 
near Bdnga in the north of the patti to G,224 feet. The Chandra* 
bh&ga stream flows along the eastern boundary in a southernly 
direction to its confluence With the K4Ii. The following statement 
gives the statistics of the Malla, Bichla, and Talk Pattis of 
Waldiya 
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The incidence of the land-tax on the cultivated acre in each 
patti is Bs. 1-11-9 in the Malla, Bs. 1-9-3 in the Bichla and 
Es. 1-3-8 in the Talk patti 5 on the whole assessable area the 
figures are Rs. 0-13-6, Es. 1*1-0 and Es. 0-15-6 respectively. 
The patwfiri resides in Bhatydra, and there is a school in Mahar- 
khola. 
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